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The  true  teacher  knows  where  to  draw  the  inestitnable  line  of 
division  between  teaching  and  telling.  It  may  be  stated  in  a  few 
words :  Tell  a  pupil  those  points  in  a  subject  of  study  which  are  clearly 
beyond  the  scope  of  his  reason  or  observation;  but  from  that  point 
onward,  bearing  in  mind  always  the  foundation  principle  that  he  is  to 
be  taught  to  think»  throw  him  upon  his  self-activity,  — H.  F.  Har- 
rington* 

The  high  school  is  for  the  ninety-five  per  cent,  that  never  go  far- 
ther. It  should  make  strong-fibred,  wholesome  men  and  women.  No 
pupil  should  be  allowed  to  graduate  who  cannot  both  speak  and  write 
correct  English,  and  who  has  not  had  an  introduction  to  literature. 
The  studies  which  have  in  them  the  most  for  the  future  citizen  should 
receive  special  attention,  — stich  as  history,  science  of  government, 
economics,  and  all  the  sciences.  The  laboratory  method  should  be 
adopted  so  far  as  possible, — W,  Scott  Thomas,  San  Bernardino. 

I  BEUKVH  in  political  parties  and  in  religious  denominations,  but 
that  the  public  school  system  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  these,  antl 
that  all  parties  and  sects»  all  associations  and  individuals  are  to  be 
prevented,  if  need  be,  from  putting  any  of  the  powers  or  functions  of 
the  public  schools  to  any  partisan  or  sectarian  or  selfish  end;  that  the 
ground  upon  which  the  school  system  stands  is  common  to  all;  that, 
without  reference  to  other  divisions,  all  may  meet  upon  it  in  absolute 
equality;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  citizens  to  keep  this  ground 
sacred  if  ibey  would  fortify  the  republic  against  the  dangers  which 
tnay  encompass  all  states  based  upon  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage 
and  general  eligibility  to  public  office.^A,  S.  Draphr. 
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I  won.i)  have  written  upon  the  walls  of  every  State  Normal 
School  these  words :  Remember,  first,  to  be  a  man,  not  until  then  can 
you  hope  to  be  a  teacher.— pRi.v.  R.  K.  Phxnkll,  Chico  State  Nor- 
mal School. 

What  geometry  Is  to  the  high  school,  what  trigonometry  is  to 
^h#  university,  mental  arithmetic  is  to  the  grammar  school. — Svvr. 
SKix,  San  Jose. 
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Thursday,  December  20th,  marked  an  epoch  in  the  educational  his- 
tory of  the  city  of  Oakland*  It  was  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of 
the  new  High  School  building,  the  finest,  largest  and  best  equipped 
in  the  State.  The  dedication  exercises  were  somewhat  elaborate,  and 
were  enjoyed  by  a  great  throng  of  interested  citizens.  Among  the 
speakers  were  Mayor  George  C.  Pardee;  Pres.  C.  H.  Redington,  of 
the  Board  of  Education  ;  Principal  J.  B.  McChesney,  who  has  had 
I  charge  of  the  school  since  its  organization  in  1869;  Hon.  John  P, 
Irish;  Pres^Martin  Kellogg,  of  the  State  University;  Prof,  Thos. 
D.  Wood,  of  Stanford  University  ;  and  Chas.  K.  Fryer,  of  the 
Class  of  '94.  Oakland  High  School. 

The  building,  a  cut  of  which  appears  as  frontispiece  in  this  num- 
ber of  The  Journal,  was  begun  in  March,  1893.  It  is  built  of  red 
brick  and  grey  sandstone,  and  is  a  substantial  and  splendid  structure 
of  the  Renaissance  style  of  architecture.  It  has  a  frontage  of  262 
feet  on  Twelfth  street  and  138  feet  on  Grove  and  Jefferson  streets. 
Two  wings  on  the  ends  extend  60  feet  beyond  the  central  portion, 
leaving  a  court  between  them.  This  adds  very  much  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  building.  The  building  has  properly  four  different  stories, 
the  basement  and  attic  floors  being  fitted  up  for  school  purposes  the 
same  as  the  other  two.  In  addition  there  is  a  sub-basement  beneath 
the  basement  proper,  and  here  are  located  the  heating  apparatus,  coal 
bins,  main  plumbing  system,  etc.  Six  heaters  are  required,  and,  in 
connection  with  each  of  these,  there  is  a  large  fan  to  force  fresh  air 
through  the  heaters,  and  thence  into  the  various  rooms.  The  power 
to  run  the  fans  is  furnished  by  a  gas  engine. 

On  the  basement  floor  are  the  janitor* s  apartments,  consisting  of 
four  well-lighted  rooms,  and  a  lunch  room,  28  by  40  feet,  in  which  it 
is  intended  to  serve  lunches  to  the  pupils  at  reasonable  prices.  An- 
nexed to  this  is  a  kitchen  and  pantry.  A  room.  28  by  40,  has  been 
set  aside  as  a  library  for  the  teachers  of  the  School  Department.  Eight 
large  class- rooms  have  been  fitted  up  on  this  floor  for  the*accommoda- 
tion  of  the  Central  Evening  School.     In  the  central  portion  of  the 


basement  are  located  the  water  closets,  which  are  fitted  up  with  the 
latest  improvements.  To  the  west  of  the  closets  is  a  room  w^hich  is  to  be 
used  by  the  boys  to  haug  up  their  wet  clothes  in  rainy  weather  and  to 
store  their  bicycles,  etc»  The  laboratories,  storage  rooms  and  cloak 
rooms  complete  this  story.  The  main  corridors  are  sixteen  feet  wide. 
A  feature  of  the  building  is  that  it  is  divided  up  into  different  com- 
partments by  fire- proof  walls,  each  portion  having  a  broad  stairway* 
leading  all  the  way  from  the  basement  to  the  attic  ;  the  two  main  ones 
being  twenty  feet  wide,  those  in  the  rear  twelve  feet. 

The  main  floor »  besides  the  principal's  office  and  the  reception 
rooms,  has  twelve  class  rooms.  There  are  six  entrances  to  this  floor 
of  the  building,  three  on  Eleventh  street  and  one  on  each  of  the  other 
sides. 

There  are  also  twelve  class-rooms  on  the  second  floor.  The  class- 
rooms on  the  main  and  second  floors  are  28  by  36  feet,  and  are  ar- 
ranged in  groups  of  two,  so  that  they  can  be  thrown  together.  Coil* 
nected  with  each  is  a  cloak  room  and  teacher's  locker.  Wash-basins 
are  arranged  in  each  cloak-room  and  drinking  fountains  at  intervals  in 
the  halls.  On  the  second  floor  is  also  a  small  assembly  hall,  36  by  80 
feet»  and  a  library,  20  by  60  feet. 

The  third,  or  attic,  floor  contains  the  physical  and  chemical  lab- 
oratories and  lecture  rooms,  the  drawing  rooms,  and  a  gymnasium  or 
assembly  hall,  74  by  84  feet.  The  physical  and  chemical  laboratories  are 
well  equipped  with  all  the  necessary  tables,  desks  and  apparatus.  No 
expense  has  been  spared  to  have  all  the  equipments  the  very  best  that 
could  be  obtained.  Four  large  apartments  are  devoted  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Drawing,  Twenty-five  hundred  dollars  has  been  expended 
upon  apparatus  of  the  modern  and  most  approved  kind,  for  the  g>*m- 
nasium,  everything  needful  being  provided.  The  rooms  are  well  lighted, 
and  in  every  way  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  w^ere 
intended. 

In  the  planning  and  construction  of  the  building  every  care  has 
been  exercised  to  have  the  best  sanitary  effects.  The  class*rooms  are 
all  lighted  from  the  left  side,  and  in  every  case  the  window  surface 
for  each  room  is  equivalent  to  one-fifth  of  the  floor  surface.  Alto- 
gether the  buildings  down  to  the  minutest  detail,  is  perhaps  as  com- 
plete in  its  construction  and  appointments  as  any  building  for  similar 
purposes  in  all  our  country,  and  the  people  of  Oakland  take  a  pardon- 
able pride  in  calling  attention  to  it.     The  total  cost  of  the  building 
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We  also  present  cuts  showing  tlie  growth  of  the  High  School, 
now  occupying  the  splendid  building  described.  Cut  i  shows  the 
Lafayette  School  building,  in  which,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Chesney,  the  first  High  School  class,  numbering  twenty-nine,  was 
organized  in  July,  1869.  Cut  2  shows  the  large  building  that  was 
subsequently  erected  on  Market  street  for  the  High  School,  and  in 
which  it  was  domiciled  until  the  fire  of  1889,  which  completely  de- 
stroyed it.  A  new  building  was  at  once  erected  on  the  same  site»  but 
this  also  was  destroyed  a  month  or  two  after  it  w^as  first  occupied. 
Cut  3  shows  the  third  structure  erected  on  the  Market  street  site,  and 
in  which  the  school  was  conducted  until  the  close  of  the  last  term  in 
December*  Cut  4  is  another  view  of  the  new^  building  now  occupied 
by  the  school.  During  the  term  ending  December  21st,  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  school  was  737. 


The  Ideal  Curriculum. 


[Outline  of  paper  by  Prof.  G,  IL  Howison,  of  the  University  of  Californfa 
read  before  the  California  State  Teacliers-  Association,  Santa  Cruz.] 

I.  There  is  no  **Ideal  Curriculum'' — no  single  and  entire  course 
of  study  perfectly  reasonable  for  all  pupils  alike. 

II.  Ideality,  in  school  matters,  confines  its  sober  ambition  to  ad- 
justing education  in  the  most  reasonable  way  to  the  actual,  imperative 
needs  of  the  pupils  apd  the  society  of  which  they  are  members  \  look- 
ing at  both  society  and  pupils  not  merely  (i)  in  the  light  of  their  final 
ideal  aims,  but  also  (2)  in  that  of  the  actual  conditions  under  which 
they  have  to  live. 

III.  School  idealism  must  therefore  express  itself  in  a  rightly- 
divided  school  system,  instead  of  in  a  curriculum — a  system  based  (i) 
on  the  comprehension  and  adoption  of  the  distinction  between  educa- 
tion as  Liberal  d^nd  education  as  Vocational;  (2)  on  the  persistent  pro- 
vision for  both  in  every  school;  (3)  on  a  distinction  philosophical  and 
real,  instead  of  merely  nominal  and  customarj^  between  education  as 
Primary,  as  Secondary  and  as  Higher. 

IV.  The  reasonable  school  system  will  accordingly  divide 
schools  into  (i)  those  of  foundation  studies  identical  for  «//  pupils,  be- 
cause indispensable  either  as  preparatiion  or  else  as  seed- ground  for 
any  and  all  further  studies — Primary  schools,  all  of  one  type  ;  (2) 
those  of  studies  differing  for  different  classes  of  pupils,  classes  that, 
because  of  different  powers  and  different  relations   to  self-support, 
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must  look  to  different  vocations— Secondary  schools,  of  very  many 
di[f\rffpit  types ;  and  ^3"^  those  of  studies  in  final  specialization  and 
original  reseaR'h,  differing  for  fach  s/t4</r'ft/  as  each  may  elect — Higher 
schools,  chiefly  universities,  again  of  a  sin^U  type,  probably,  but  com- 
prehensive of  all  i>ossible  mature  personal  choices. 

V.  The  great  error  of  our  American  public  school  system  hith- 
erto is  its  ignoring  this  vastly  varied  character,  due  to  vocational 
differentiation,  that  belongs  intrinsically  to  the  Secondary  school,  and 
its  limiting  the  conception  of  the  Secondary  school  to  a  single  type  of 
it,  which  is  essentially  only  a  school  preparatory  for  college. 

VI.  Nevertheless,  the  vastly  diversified  vocation  schools  of  the 
Secondary  eilucation  will  not  only  retain  among  them,  as  one  type, 
the  college- prej>aratory  school  that  forms  our  customary  high  school 
or  academy,  but  the  Secondary  conception  rightly  applied  wilT  extend 
this  school  upward  to  include  as  its  necessary  complement  the  old 
college,  this  college  and  its  preparatory  studies  forming  the  Second- 
ary school  for  those  whose  gifts  and  power  of  self-support  assign  them 
the  high  but  exacting  vocation  of  illustrating  culture  and  promoting 
its  increase  ;  moreover,  every  Secondary  school,  of  whatever  type, 
while  its  studies  are  dominantly  directed  upon  a  vocation,  must  se- 
curely provide  for  the  Liberal  factor  indispensable  in  all  education  ; 
and  the  most  essential  part  of  this  it  directly  provides  for,  in  planning 
for  the  foundation-layer  of  common  morality,  by  insisting  on  the  duty 
of  honest  self  support  and  self  respect. 

VII.  Every  reasonable  and  practicable  project  for  a  school  sys- 
tem, especially  in  the  Secondary  stage,  must  not  only  provide  for 
such  ever-continuing  improvements  as  will  meet  the  advancing  needs 
of  its  public,  but  must  avoid  introducing  changes  faster  than  the 
status  quo  will  permit ;  it  must  have  constant  regard  to  the  historic 
growth  of  the  actual  schools  as  well  as  to  the  public  needs,  and  must 
respect  public  opinion  while  resolutely  acting  to  lead  it. 

VIII.  The  foregoing  principles  prepare  us  for  a  right  estimate 
of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  and  lead  us  to  say  :  (i)  Its 
adoption  throughout  the  country  would  effect  a  decided  improvement 
la^Mir  trtdhional  Secondary  school,  not  only  (a)  by  securing  a  uni- 

yhntty  of  curriculum  now  missing  and  greatly  needed,  but  \^b)  by 

ijproYing,  on  the  whole,  the  value-scale  of  subjects  taught,  so  far  as 

3lia.dependa  on  time>allotment ;  (2^  its  prudent  strength  lies  probably 

fMt  in  ita  cloae  adherence  to  the  main  lines  of  our  present  Secondary 

chene;  but  (3)  its  defect,  as  an  **Essay  for  the  Times**  on  Secondary 
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education,  consists  in  exactly  this  adherence  to  the  frame  of  the  Sec- 
ondary school  as  it  is  ;  an  adherence  that  prevents  aUention  to  two 
urgent  needs,  viz:  (a)  thorough -going  differentiation  in  Secondary 
work,  to  meet  the  fundamental  moral  demand  tor  a  training  that  will 
qualify  for  the  varied  vocations,  and  ib)  far-reaching  changes  in  the 
time-range  of  Secondary  studies  ;  hence,  (4)  its  recommendation  of 
Four  Parallel  Courses,  in  one  school  preparatory  for  college,  yokes  to- 
gether two  aims  that  are  essentially  divergent,  for  the  most  effective 
work  in  each  of  which,  as  well  as  for  the  safety  of  Higher  education, 
Courses  I.  and  11,  should  be  assigned  together  to  Latin  Schoots,  and 
Courses  III,  and  IV.  to  High  Schools,  with  the  definitive  understand- 
ing that  the  latter  do  not  qualify  for  the  college  or  the  university ; 
moreover,  (5)  its  hints  of  a  needed  extension,  both  forward  and  back- 
ward, in  the  time  given  to  Secondary  studies  in  the  whole  school  hfe> 
should  be  carried  out  into  specific  detail,  the  present  error  of  calling 
«-tudi€s  Primary  up  to  the  ninth  year  of  the  school  life  being  corrected » 
and  the  beginning  of  Secondary  work  being  properly  set  for  the 
opening  of  the  fifth  school  year,  or,  at  latest,  of  the  sixth  ;  in  the  case 
of  the  Latin  Schools,  moreover,  the  Secondary  period  should  be  ex- 
tended forward,  also,  to  include  the  field  of  the  old  colleges,  or  the 
first  two  years  of  the  remodeled  colleges  of  higher  grade  ;  but  (6)  its 
gravest  defect  is  its  missing  its  great  opportunity  to  enforce  the  fact 
that,  lor  the  overwhelming  majority  of  pupils,  Secondary  education, 
to  be  consistent  with  solidity  of  self-respecting  and  dutiful  character, 
must,  while  securely  providing  for  some  pure  culture,  be  proximately 
and  effectively  aimed  at  vocations,  and  that  its  needs  cannot  be  met  by 
the  single  type  of  school  preparatory  for  college  ;  the  unanimity  of 
the  Report  in  this  respect,  and  of  the  reports  of  its  nine  auxiliary 
Conferences,  is  one  of  its  strangest  features,  but  is  explicable  by  the 
composition  of  the  conferences — -not  in  respect  to  persons,  but  to  in- 
stitutions and  professional  duties— and  by  the  form  of  the  questions 
put  before  them,  and  is  consequently  not  decisive  ;  finally  (7)  any 
drift  the  Report  incidentally  has  toward  giving  Courses  IIL  and  IV. 
ia  its  final  Table  an  equal  value  with  Courses  I.  and  XL,  either  in 
intrinsic  educative  power  or  in  preparation  for  college  and  university, 
is  destitute  of  philosophical  justification  ;  if  such  a  drift  exists,  it  is 
peculiarly  harmful  in  respect  to  the  conditions  for  admission  to  uni- 
versities, and  thence  to  true  university  work,  and  should  be  steadfastly 
resisted. 
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Chips  from  a  Schoolmaster's  Workshop. 

KARL   BARNES. 


Every  day  the  mail^rings  in  to  my  table  new  books,  new  papers, 
new  outlines  of  study,  bright  and  interesting  letters,  and  suggestive 
things  from  friends  and  strangers,  bearing  on  the  schoolmaster's  life  or 
work.  It  seems  a  piiy  to  let  these  things  die  when  they  have  served 
bat  one  man's  need,  andjso,  through  the  courtesy  of  The  Journal, 
I  am  going  to  try  from  month  to  month  to  bring  before  its  readers 
some  of  the  things  that  seem  worthy  of  their  attention.  The  editor 
of  The  Journal  is  in  no  wise  responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed 
in  these  fragments ;  the  writer  alone  is  to  blame  for  them. 


Following  the  general  tendency  of  modern  scientific  thought, 
teachers  are  everywhere  turning  their  attention  toward  the  direct 
study  of 'children.  This  is  creating  a  large  demand  for  outlines  to  di- 
rect the  efforts  of  the  student  teacher  into  profitable  lines.  As  a  con- 
sequence, pamphlets  and  leaflets  are  being  issued  from  universities, 
normal  schools  and  clubs,  or  are  being  printed  by  private  individuals 
and  sent  out  to  assist  inquiring  students.  The  best  thing  I  have  seen 
in  this  line  for  the  use  of  an  ordinary  student  teacher  is  * 'Suggestions 
<-n  the  Study  of  Children,"  just  issued  by  Prof.  Wm.  L  Bryan,  In- 
diana University,  Bloomington,  Indiana.  Prof.  Bryants  suggestions 
aie  practical,  and  lead  out  toward  hopeful  lines  of  investigation. 
Teadsers  interested  in  this  line  of  work  can  well  afford  to  send  him  a 
coop^  of  stamps  for  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet. 

Another  pamphlet  is  * 'Suggestions  to  Pupil  Teachers  for  the  Ob- 
s-rvatioE  and  Study  of  Children/'  by  M.  V.  O'Shea.  Sute  Normal 
School.  Mankato.  Minn.  Mr.  O'Shea's  outline  is  more  ambitious 
than  Professor  Br\-an's.  and  covers  pretty  nearly  the  whole  field  of 
fsychokfgy.  It  is  a  helpful  outline,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr. 
O'Sbea  has  copoes  for  distribution. 

A  third  pamphlet  is  " 'Child  Study.'*  issued  by  the  Colorado  SUte 
Normal  ScbooiL  Greeley,  Colorado  It  is  a  collection  of  blanks,  pre- 
pBred  for  keeping  the  record  of  a  child's  development  tor  nine  months 
1  of  pih}nsicaL  intellectual,  :^stheiic,  moral,  social  and  spir- 
Dt.  The  plan  is  essentially  that  presented  in  Alex- 
's 'lend  Charts."  issued  from  San  Bemaidino  some  three 
^hihliogTaphical  work  in  the  pamphlet  is  scrappy,  and 


iioworthy  of  presentation  in  connection  with  a  scientific  study.  I  do 
not  know  whether  copies  can  be  bad  by  writing  to  the  Normal  School. 
Quite  different  from  these  pamphlets  is  the  series  of  * 'Topical 
Syllabi  for  Child  Study/*  which  G.  Stanley  Hall,  President  of  Clark 
University,  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  is  now  issuing.  As  everyone 
knows,  Dr.  Hall  is  the  founder  and  leader  of  this  line  of  study  in 
America.  The  present  series  of  syllabi  takes  up  Anger,  Dolls,  Crying 
and  Laughing,  and  Toys  and  Playthings,  giving  a  topical  outline  for 
sn  extended  and  careful  study  along  each  of  these  lines.  Teachers 
wishing  to  do  some  truly  scientific  and  exhaustive  work,  will  find 
these  outliues  invaluable.  Anyone  wishing  to  assist  President  Hall 
in  the  gathering  of  data  along  these  lines,  will  be  able  to  procure 
syllabi  by  writing  to  him. 


It  is  remarkable  how  rapidly  this  method  of  work  is  coming  to  be 
used  in  the  examination  of  all  the  questions  that  appeal  to  humanity. 
One  of  the  bright  young  men  of  America,  Mr.  Edwin  E.  Storbuck, 
II  Howland  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  devoting  his  time  to  a  study 
of  the  natural  history  of  religion  along  these  same  lines.  He  has  pre- 
pared an  outline  for  the  study  of  the  theological  notions  of  children, 
another  for  a  study  on  breaking  habits  and  another  on  the  study  of 
conversion,  which  he  is  distributing  to  those  who  are  willing  to  assist 
bim  through  gathering  data,  or  through  writing  out  their  own  per- 
sonal experiences.  One  is  glad  to  see  these  outlines  approved  by 
C.  C,  Everett.  Dean  of  the  Har%^ard  Divinity  School;  Wm.  James, 
Professor  of  Psychology  at  Harvard;  and  the  Rev.  Alexander 
McKenzie,  of  Cambridge, 


Several  Californians  are  spending  the  present  year  in  European 
schools.  This  is  a  very  hopeful  sign  of  the  times.  The  intellect  of 
California  is  strong  enough  to  digest  and  assimilate  all  the  new  ideas 
that  either  her  native  sons  or  strangers  may  bring  to  New  Italy. 
Oenius  consists  not  less  in  power  to  recognize  and  use  good  things 
already  existing  than  in  creating  something  brand  new.  Will  S. 
Monroe  w^rites  from  Jena,  the  home  of  the  Herbartians,  that  he  is  en- 
joying his  work  and  finding  a  great  deal  to  interest  American  peda- 
gogues. Speaking  of  Prof.  Wm.  Preyer,  author  of  the  first  great 
book  on  the  subject  of  child  study,  he  says :  *'Prof  Preyer  writes  me 
that  be  would  like  to  go  to  America  for  three  or  four  months,  and  he 
asks  me  if  I  think  it  would  pay  him  to  attempt  to  give  some  lectures 
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there  on  Psychogenesis.  Are  there  enough  centers  there  sufficiently 
interested  in  child  study  to  give  him  any  encouragement  ?  Professors 
in  Germany,  you  know,  don't  get  much  pay,  and  I  don't  expect  he 
would  look  for  a  large  remuneration.  Besides,  Professor  Preyer  is 
rich.  His  father  was  a  commercial  man,  who  acquired  great  wealth, 
and  he  made  abundant  provision  for  his  son.  He  (Preyer)  married, 
as  you  may  know,  a  German  Princess ;  he  has  one  child,  about  fifteen; 
he  speaks  Knglish,  I  am  told,  as  well  as  an  Englishman,  his  mother, 
in  fact,  having  been  the  daughter  of  an  English  merchantman  ;  he  is 
popular  as  a  speaker  ;  has  probably  done  more  scientific  lecturing  to 
the  people  than  any  other  German  professor — a  procedure  which  has 
brought  him  no  end  of  criticism  from  the  ultra* scientific,  who  main- 
tain that  science  cannot  l>e  popularized — ought  not  be  given  to  the 
jH-'oplc.  So  far  as  I  can  learn — and  you  know  he  has  spent  most  of  his 
life  here  in  Jena  he  was  a  singularly  popular  man  here  among  stu- 
dents and   iK'ople." 

SjK-akin^  of  his  own  work,  Mr.  Monroe  says:  *'I  am  as  hard  at 
work  as  I  well  could  l)e  — hearing  lectures,  reading,  visiting  schools, 
talking;  with  all  sorts  of  |>eople  who  have  educational  interests,  etc. 
The  lectures  are  not  half  so  hard  to  understand  as  I  had  expected 
they  would  be  ;  but  to  hear  them  with  profit,  I  must  do  a  great  deal  of 
outside  reading.  Will  you  l>e  surprised  to  hear  that  I  have  concluded 
to  put  considerable  stress  this  winter  on  Anthropology,  School  Hy- 
giene and  ICducalional  Pathology?  Good  courses  are  offered  here 
along  these  lines,  and  I  have  decided  to  work  in  these  three  sub- 
jects." 


Another  American  i)edagogue,  writing  me  from  Jena  a  few  weeks 
ago,  says:  "I  am  much  disappointed  in  the  work  here.  There  is 
nothing  modern  in  it,  all  circumscribed.  The  Practice  School  con- 
sists of  three  classes,  thirty- eight  pupils  in  all.  The  school  has  rooms 
in  a  dwelling  house,  and  has  the  most  scanty  outfit.  In  the  Practice 
classes,  they  overlook  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  model  or  perfect  lesson 
that  should  be  made  the  end  in  view,  but  primarily  the  mental  growth 
of  the  child,  and  this  cannot  be  measured  by  such  a  standard  as  the 
excellent  giving  of  a  lesson.  The  man  who  comes  here  for  a  full  and 
scientific  training  in  Pedagogy  will  be  disappointed.  Not  so  of  Phil- 
ology or  Philosophy.  * ' 

U  another  American  scholar,  working  in  Ethics,  writes  from 
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the  University  of  Berlin  :  *  'The  University  here  is  depressing  ;  bad  I 
expected  much  from  it,  I  should  have  been  grievously  disappointed. 
Some  of  the  lectures  I  have  heard  I  would  be  ashamed  to  hear  in  an 
American  university,  and  most  of  the  lectures  are  very  elementary. 
Our  work  as  University  work  is  unquestionably  superior  to  that  of  the 
University  of  Berlin.  Almost  the  only  really  Mive'  man  I  have 
found  is  Professor  Grimm.  He  lectures  on  Kunst  and  Kultur 
Geschichte.  He  has  a  real  grasp  of  human  history.  Paulsen  is  dis- 
appointing ;  and  the  philosophy  generally  seems  to  l>e  echoes  of 
Schopenhauer,  The  two  curses  of  student  life  are  beer  and  pes- 
simism—both carried  to  a  great  excess,  I  am  impressed  again  and 
again  in  reference  to  the  whole  University  life  and  work  with  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  ideal  in  it  at  alL  It  is  perfunctory  and  dead.** 
In  many  counsels  there  is  certainly  variety » if  not  wisdom. 


Individual  teaching  accrues  enormously  in  economy  of  time.  By 
it  ever>'  pupil  is  uninterrupted  in  continuous  advauce  work.  There  is 
no  dead  time  caused  by  the  waiting  for  turns  characteristic  of  the 
class  method.  Every  exercise  is  essentially  active.  Passivity  gives 
way  to  activity  and  activity  is  the  only  educative  possibility  of  the 
school  room.  There  is  a  direct  gain  in  the  habits  of  thought, 
in  amount  and  quality  of  work  covered,  in  enthusiasm,  and  in  the 
concentration  of  the  teacher's  attention.  Beyond  this,  to  the  teacher 
individualism  is  rich  in  objective  psychology:  and  this,  permit  me  to 
say»  is  the  great  need  of  schools  and  colleges  to  day. ^ — Su|»t.  P-  W, 
Search,  Los  Angeles. 

A  School  Board  stands  iu  a  fiduciary  relation  to  a  community 
and  in  virtue  of  that  relation  is  bound  to  pursue  that  course  which  in 
its  judgment  will  inure  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  community.  It 
must  not  listen  to  the  claims  of  charily,  however  charitable  every 
member  may  be.  The  ties  of  politics  and  church  should  be  ignored. 
Kinship  should  have  no  weight.  The  public  school  ought  to  be 
mcinaged  on  strictly*  business  principles;  it  ought  to  procure  and  fur- 
nish the  most  for  the  money  that  it  possibly  can.  The  Board  which 
acts  on  any  other  principle  is  not  faithful  to  its  trust, — Pres, 
Baldwin,  Oak  Park,  School  Board. 


^^ 
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How  I  Teach  Beginners. 


BY  JANIE   V.    HALL,    MODOC    COUNTY,    CAL. 


[Concluded  from  December  Journal.'] 

In  arithmetic,  I  teach  the  babies  to  write  the  figures  by  letting 
each  one  represent  a  man.  Tell  them  of  the  ten  old  men  who  went  to 
live  in  the  mountains.  First,  a  round,  fat  one,  for  naught;  a  straight 
one,  for  i;  one  who  walks  on  his  knees,  for  2;  and  so  on,  up  to  10. 
Then  I  tell  them  of  another  man  who  came  with  his  children,  and  as 
he  had  no  wife,  we  put  down  i  for  his  name  and  o  for  his  wife,  thus 
making  10.  His  first  boy  he  named  i,  because  he  liked  Mr.  i  so  well, 
and  these  are  all  funny  people,  and  write  their  father^s  name  first  in- 
stead of  last  as  we  do,  so  we  have  11,  12,  and  so  the  story  goes.  I 
have  also  had  my  abacus  cut,  so  there  are  but  ten  beads  on  a  row,  and 
when  we  have  counted  to  ten,  I  ask  them  how  many  rows  I  have,  get- 
ting the  answer  i,  which  I  put  on  the  board;  then,  **How  many 
over?  *'  gives  me  the  answer  none,  so  I  put  down  the  o,  then  we  have 
10.  Eleven  is  one  row  and  one  over,  and  so  on.  I  drill  them  by  such 
questions  as,  **  What  do  the  twenties  all  begin  with?  "  **  What  does 
twenty-five  end  in?*'  I  teach  them  the  combinations  up  to  ten  by 
objects  before  I  attempt  to  teach  signs.  Take  the  number  six.  I 
give  them  six  pegs,  then  ask  them  to  move  one  peg  away,  and  see 
what  they  have  left.  Ask  **  How  many  had  you  before?"  **  How 
many  on  one  side  now  ?  "  **  How  many  on  the  other?  *'  **  5  and  i 
make  how  many  ?  "  **  Take  i  away  from  6,  and  how  many  are  left?  ** 
and  so  on  with  4  and  2,  3  and  3.  I  draw  pictures  on  the  board,  as 
two  roses,  and  ask  how  many  more  I  must  have  before  there  are  six. 
In  giving  out  pegs,  give  i,  2,  3,  4,  or  5,  and  then  ask  each  child  how 
many  each  will  need  before  he  has  six.  I  hide  my  hands,  then  show 
them  one  hand  with  splints,  and  ask  them  how  many  I  must  have  in 
the  other  to  make  six.  I  take  a  plentiful  supply  of  handkerchiefs  to 
school,  put  up  a  line  and  bang  up  clothes,  asking  the  children  how 
many  times  I  must  go  to  the  basket  for  six  pieces  if  I  take  two  at 
a  time,  thus  teaching  them  division  and  multiplication.  After  this 
"'^U  on  numbers  to  ten,  they  are  ready  for  signs. 
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To  teach  halves  aod  fourths,  we  do  the  halving  and  quartering  in 
class.  I  also  teach  them  such  simple  measures  as,  2  piots=l  quart; 
J  feet^^i  3'ard, — by  using  the  pint  and  quart  cup:*,  the  foot  rule,  and 
other  measures  if  possible.  As  they  advance,  I  give  them  an  example 
in  words,  then  have  them  write  it  in  figures.  They  learn  to  count  by 
2's»  3's,  4*s,  5's  and  lo's.  I  use  the  same  plan  in  teaching  combina- 
tions to  20.  Tables  are  taught  by  steps»  drawing  the  steps  and  mak- 
ing pictures  of  boys  on  each  step»  also  by  such  simple  questions,  as 
'*  How  many  boys  have  six  ears?*'  *'How  many  chairs  will  have 
eight  legs?  **  I  think  it  easier  in  some  cases  to  leach  the  combina- 
tions of  2,  4,  8,  then  3,  6,  9,  and  !ast  5  and  10,  as  these  numbers  seem 
to  follow  each  other  more  naturally.  For  an  example  like  the  follow- 
ing—3  ■  6—9  X  (?),  I  use  the  scale,  showing  them  that  3  X  6  — 18» 
and  unless  we  have  the  same  value  on  the  other  side  it  will  not  bal- 
ance. The  higher  grade  enjoys  the  story  method  of  learning  the 
tables*  I  place  the  table  on  the  board,  and  they  make  a  istory  about 
it,  supplying  the  answers  and  using  the  numbers  as  many  limes  as 
possible  in  the  following  manner :  I  went  to  the  store  and  bought  2 
sacks  of  potatoes  at  $2  a  sack,  which  cost  $4,  2  hats  at  $5  each, 
which  cost  $io»  etc.     We  have  a  good  deal  of  mental  work  in  this 

ade. 

I  leach  them  halves,  thirds,  fourths^  as  high  as  tenths,  by  circles,, 
apples,   colored  drawings  and  various  objects.     They  also  learn   to 

uare  numbers.  When  they  see  that  finding  l6  of  a  number  is  only 
dividing  it  into  six  et/ua/  pieces  aud  picking  out  one,  there  is  no  trou- 
ble. Carrying,  in  addition.  I  teach  by  bundles  of  splints,  ten  in  a 
bundle.  I  abo  tell  them  that  only  one  figure  must  sit  in  one  place  c*r 
under  one  column.  H  there  are  two  figures,  the  one  that  means  the 
number  of  rows  must  try  to  get  into  the  next  room,  while  the  one  that 
means  what  is  over  stays  behind.  Numbers  over  one  hundred  I  teach 
thera  lo  write,  by  telling  ihem  of  the  three  men  who  built  three  houses 
right  together  with  three  rooms,  and  each  had  three  children.  The 
first  man's  name  was  Units,  and  his  children  Hundreds,  Teus  and 
Units.  The  second  Thousands,  his  children  being  named  after  Mr. 
Units*  children;  and  the  third  man  bearing  the  name  of  Millions. 

The  first  man  is  so  well  known  that  we  never  give  his  name,  so 
we  know  just  where  to  give  his  children  place.  In  i  id  no  uame  being 
given,  we  put  them  in  Units*  house,  i  hundred  in  the  highest  room, 
I  ten  in  the  middle,  and  as  w*e  didn't  say  units,  we  put  o  in  his  room 
to  take  care  of  it.     In  21,565,  reading  it,  we  heard  Thousands*  name 
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fifiirr  two  iiuml)cr!i,  no  we  put  those  tivo  in  tte  fint  loons  in  tkesK- 
Mid  lifiii«f,  and  the  last  three  in  Units'  faoose.    Lookiag  at  it  «t  see 
iIjmI  *,  iittiui%  nre  to  lie  filled,  and  as  there  are  only  three  rooms  int 
lioiiiK'.  wt-  kiiriw  that  two  houses  must  be  partly  filled.     Thousands  is 
fi«/i  Oil  writ  ktiowii,  HO  we  must  f^ive  his  name,  when  ^leaking  of  lus 
t  liildirii      Aftrr  Home  drill  with  the  house,  the  pupils  can  readmua- 
Ufh  liy  nimtilv  hpfiriiiK  them,  three  to  a  space  or  period,  and  to  write 
lUntt,  li'Mi  li  llM-m  to  listen  for  the  number  of  rooms  or  the  nnmben 
Herd  \nUnr  tlir  tiiitiic  of  the  pefiod  or  house  is  given. 

TLAN. 


MIM.. 


THOr. 


UNITS 


n       T  \  \'\ H  \  T  \  u\h  \  T  \   U 


:-.«i  /<*.*«  iK/ij  I  irjif  h  hy  the  following  device  : 

i  9tii:\t  I'/  utiUf  tt  uiki'  w1ii(*h  lias  nine  eggs.  I  have  only  three,  so 
HMJ^t  \tonow.  I  K'l  to  my  next  door  neighbor  who  lends  me  a  basket* 
(mI,  Ih  iUf  \ttttiktriH  iliiMc  arc  alw.iys  lo  eggs.  I  set  my  basket  down 
by  itiy  ;s,  and  tlifrii  I  have  13.  I  make  my  cake  and  have  4  left.  Now 
my  nei|{hlK>r  wIhIich  to  make  a  cake,  having  given  me  a  basket  she 
has  but  r  left,  and  the  cake  needs  8.  Borrowing  from  her  neighbor 
she  gets  a  basketful,  which  she  sets  by  the  side  of  her  i.  Making  her 
cake  she  has  three  left,  while  her  neighbor  has  none,  having  given 
away  her  last.    So  we  have  the  answer — 34. 

The  story  of  the  men  living  in  the  town  of  Arithmetic,  on  Sub- 
ctv  and  lending  10  dollars  to  their  neighbors  to  pay  debts, 


I  are  well  learned,  multiplication  and  division  are  easily 
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Reasoning  examples  I  bring  down  to  every-day  life,  illustratmg 
"them  by  similar  transactions,  using  playthings  and  smaller  numbers. 


FRACTIONS. 

Fractions  I  teach  by  colored  discs,  divided  by  colors  into  halves, 
thirds,  etc.  The  children  learn  ihem  by  mental  work  and  object  drill 
before  reaching  this  grade,  so  that  the  only  difficulty  lies  in  the  rea- 
soning examples.  I  have  a  set  of  fraction  rulers  which  are  also  spaced 
by  colors,  and  by  using  the  discs  and  rulers,  I  teach  the  children  the 
secret  of  not  altering  the  value.  The  meaning  of  oomerator  and  de- 
nominator I  teach  by  writing  on  the  board  ^,  showing  them  that  t, 
or  the  numerator,  numbers  or  shows  how  many  I  mean;  boy  or  the 
denominator  show*s  what  and  is  the  oamer.  Then  yi  is  taken  and  ex- 
plained in  the  same  way.  To  show  the  necessity  for  a  common  or  like 
name,  I  write  on  the  board  ^  +  5iit^^»  ^^^  show  them  that  as  they 
stand  we  cannot  add  them,  but  we  can  call  them  both  playthings,  and 


then  we  will  have 


playthings. 


Having  shown  them  by  apples,  discs  and 


rulers,  the  necessity  for  multiplying  both  terras  by  the  same  number, 
so  as  not  to  change  the  value,  also  that  finding  >4t  >3  or  Vie  of  a  num- 
ber is  simply  dividing  by  2,  3,  or  16,  I  find  no  trouble  in  teaching 
them  to  change  to  the  common  denominators. 

Geography,  I  begin  by  talks  on  direction,  teach  the  cardinal 
points,  then  give  much  drill,  have  children  hide  by  going  to  one  side 
of  the  room,  and  have  others  find  them  by  telling  the  direction.  Ask 
them  in  what  direction  ihcy  live  from  the  school-house,  the  post-office 
or  from  some  playmate's  home.  Ask  where  the  sun  goes  to  bed,  and 
^vhere  he  gets  up.  Show  direction  on  the  maps  also.  I  teach  forms 
of  land  by  the  sand  table,  sometimes  sending  the  class  out  in  the  yard 
to  make  the  forms,  also  by  chalk  modeling.  I  take  the  flat  side  of 
the  crayoD  and  cover  the  black-board;  with  the  point  add  the  details 
and  erase  for  forms  of  water,  leaving  the  chalky  surface  for  land  and 
the  bare  black-board  for  lakes,  rivers,  etc.  I  also  try  any  simple  ex- 
periments that  I  can.  We  piled  up  sand,  made  a  hole  in  the  center; 
we  partly  filled  it  with  powder,  and  putting  in  a  long  strip  of  paper 
vfc'hich  we  lit,  and  we  had  a  most  realistic  volcano.  Many  examples 
are  right  before  our  eyes.  Our  mountains,  caiions,  lakes,  rivers 
and  small  capes,  islands  and  peninsulas  may  be  traced  in  any  small 
stream*     I  describe  the  forms,  and  have  them  give  the  names. 
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We  also  talk  on  ail  the  phenomena  of  natore;  the  ocean,  what  it  is 
good  for;  what  is  in  it;  bring  in  specimens  of  coral,  shells*  sponges  and 
anything  obtainable.  Descriptions  of  these  form  good  language  les- 
sons. We  talk  on  vapor  and  clonds,  rain  and  dew.  I  bring  an  alco- 
hol lamp  to  school,  and  boil  water  over  it,  calling  their  attention  to 
the  steam,  and  explaining  that  it  is  the  heat  which  makes  the  steam. 
At  firfet  as  it  leaves  the  spout  we  cannot  see  it.  but  as  it  gets  cooler,  it 
liecomes  visible.  So  it  is  with  clouds.  The  sun  is  the  stove,  the 
tfCtzn  the  kettle  of  water,  and  that  the  sun  is  constantly  drawing  the 
water  up,  but  we  cannot  see  it  till  it  cools,  when  we  call  it  donds. 
C/ive  the  wnrd  **  evaporate,"  and  explain  that  it  is  evaporation  which 
makes  their  ink  dr>'  and  the  clothes  on  the  line.  To  show  the  cause 
of  wind,  I  draw  a  picture  of  a  houhc  on  fire,  show  or  explain  that  hot 
air  l>eing  light  always  rises  and  cold  air  must  take  its  place.  If  much 
rises  at  a  time  a  corresponding  quantity  must  rush  in  to  take  its  place; 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  there  is  always  a  breeze  near  a  fire.  Ice 
and  Miow,  iceljergs,  glaciers,  are  all  subjects  of  conversation;  the  chil- 
dren talk  with  me,  and  I  show  them  as  many  pictures  as  possible. 
Mines  are  a  never-failing  source  of  intere&t,  and  we  bring  in  specimens. 
Tliey  are  always  interested  in  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  I  have 
liad  them  make  animal  maps  and  production  maps  as  well. 

The  zones  we  call  Mother  Nature's  belts,  and  we  draw  and  fill 
them  with  pictures  of  animals  found  in  each.  They  are  easily  ex- 
phiined  l)y  the  stove,  showing  that  the  part  nearest  the  stove  is  hot, 
line!  it  glows  gradually  cooler  as  we  move  from  the  stove.  Day  and 
niglit  I  tiach  by  the  use  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  so  that  the  children  may 
sre  that  while  one  side  is  light,  the  other  is  in  comparative  darkness. 
Thf  motion  of  the  earth  is  compared  to  a  top  which,  while  spinning, 
is  (iIm)  moving  around  some  other  object. 

UaccM  I  teach  l)y  dolls.  I  bring  a  Japanese  doll  to  school  as  a 
ie|»iewn!ative  of  the  Mongolian  race;  we  examine  his  dress,  speak  of 
hiN  habits,  his  occupation,  his  home,  house,  furniture,  all  of  which 
may  he  illustrated  by  pictures,  and  the  next  day  the  little  ones  write 
w  stoiy  of  him.  I'*or  the  Indians,  I  have  an  Indian  outfit,  consisting 
ot  a  tent  and  pic  tnres  mounted  in  grooved  slips  of  wood,  illustrative  of 
Indians  in  various  attitudes  ami  dress,  the  game  they  hunt,  and  other 
items  of  interest,  all  of  which  I  olUained  from  Milton,  Bradley  &  Co. 
I  drew  the  K>«iuimaux  houses,  tools  and  sleds,  had  the  little  ones 
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^^w  houses  and  tools,  and  cut  out  and  shape  the  sleds,  I  intend  tak- 
ing up  all  classes  in  the  sarae  manner.  I  have  read  ''Seven  Little 
Sisters*'  in  class*  to  their  great  enjoyment  Boundaries  I  teach  by  nam* 
itig  the  children  afler  various  bodies  of  land  or  water,  let  the  one  to  be 

hounded  stand  in  the  center  and  call  for  the  different  boundaries.  As 
each  child  takes  his  place,  the  process  of  getting  correct  position  fixes 
it  firmly  in  his  mind.  As  seats  are  taken,  each  one  gives  name  and 
position  in  this  manner:  '*!  am  the  Arctic  Ocean;  I  bound  North 
America  on  the  North,*' 

We  review  the  map  by  a  story  into  which  I  weave  the  names  of 
places  on  the  map  which  are  the  same  as  name^  of  people,  objects, 
animals  or  eatables,  having  the  children  guess.  There  are  many  given 
in  the  Journals,  but  one  can  make  his  own  with  little  trouble,  and 
they  fit  your  own  maps  better.     To  illustrate  : 

One  bright  (strait  south  of  Asia),  a  boy  named  (lake  in  Africa), 

and  his  sister  (lake  in  Africa).    (River  in  North  America) ,  and 

so  one  might  continue  using  such  words  as  Sandwich,  Cook  Islands, 
Snake  river,  Goose  lake,  and  many  others.  Another  device  which  we 
find  interesting  is  to  have  one  leave  the  room,  while  the  others  decide 
on  some  place,  and  when  the  other  returns,  have  him  guess  the  name 
by  the  questions  put  to  him.  If  California  is  chosen,  such  questions 
as  these,  *'Are  you  noted  for  gold?*'  '*Were  you  made  a  State  in 
1850?'*  I  teach  the  largest  States,  cities,  rivers,  lakes,  buildings,  etc. 
Also  noted  places  and  for  what  noted.  The  meaning  and  nick-uames 
of  States  are  interesting,  and  the  children  learn  to  know  the  State  by 
its  shape,  from  dissected  maps.  I  found  it  easy  for  them  to  remember 
ihe  West  Central  States  by  making  them  into  a  picture  of  Uncle  Sam, 
using  Minnesota  for  his  hat,  Iowa  for  his  face,  Missouri  for  his  body, 
Arkansas  for  his  leg.  and  I^ouisiana  for  his  foot,  cities  form  his  eye 
and  the  buttons  on  his  coat,  while  rivers  make  his  arm.  A  device  for 
reviewing  is  a  match  in  which  the  first  child  ^ives  a  city  and  its  loca- 
tion, the  second  must  give  a  geographical  name  having  for  its  itiitial 
letter  the  final  letter  of  the  one  before  given,  and  so  on  down  the  row. 
I  use  pictures  and  stories  for  everything,  and  specimens  if  possible. 

HISTORY. 

History  I  teach  by  pictures  and  stories^  and  we  also  use  the  small 
history  lor  supplemental  reading,  I  have  a  histori .scope  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  panorama.  It  contains  30  pictures  of  important  events 
in  the  history  of  our  country,  with  a  story  for  each.     I  give  them  five 
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pictures  at  a  time,  and  the  next  day  require  them  to  reproduce  the 
stories.     The  little  ones  are  much  interested  and  beg  for  more. 

The  colonies  I  teach  by  signs,  representing  Massachusetts  by  a 
huge  rock,  which  is  of  course  Plymouth  Rock,  The  cracks  are  the 
adverse  circumstances  and  the  boundaries  of  the  rock  are  the  prosper- 
ous conditions,  Pennsylvania  is  an  anchor;  Delaware,  the  ring;  and 
New  Jersey  the  chain,  as  these  three  were  closely  connected.  New 
York  is  a  ship,  Virginia  a  stone  tower,  with  one  side  partly  torn  down; 
these  fallen  bncks  representing  Bacon's  rebellion  and  other  things 
which  tended  to  keep  the  colony  down.  A  branch  of  Jessamine  repre- 
sents North  and  South  Carolina,  and  any  appropriate  sign  which  ac* 
cords  with  the  history  of  the  colony  may  be  taken  for  the  others, 

I  teach  the  Presidents  in  order  by  a  little  jingle  of  verses  which 
begins — ''Washington  first  to  the  White  House  came/'  I  also  teach 
them  of  the  men  whose  pictures  adorn  our  postage  stamps,  and  why 
they  should  be  chosen;  as  Benjamin  Franklin,  on  the  one  cent,  because 
he  was  the  first  post-master.  During  the  Columbian  year  we  studied 
Columbus,  1  showed  them  pictures  of  his  grave,  his  ships,  himself, 
and  we  sewed  Columbian  cards  obtained  from  Milton  Bradley. 

Drawing  I  teach  by  lines,  calling  them  soldiers  asleep,  if  horizon- 
tal; standing  upright,  if  vertical;  and  silting  in  a  chair,  if  oblique. 
We  learned  of  the  family  of  angles:  Right  Angle,  who  was  always  in 
the  right;  Acute,  who  was  *cute  and  bright;  Obtuse,  who  was  dull. 
They  built  themselves  houses  called  Triangles.  Right  Angle  lived  in 
the  Scalene  having  no  sides  equal;  Obtuse  in  the  Isosceles,  with  two 
sides  equal;  and  Acute  in  the  Equilateral,  having  three  sides  equal, 
and  three  places  for  Acute  to  sit.  We  learn  of  Willie  Sphere,  Johnny 
Cube,  and  Sister  Cylinder,  They  draw  from  cards  divided  into  squares, 
from  objects,  and  also  by  Gann's  method  of  dots.  I  used  folding 
papers,  loo,  in  this  connection,  and  had  them  form  figures  by  pasting 
work  used  in  kindergarten  schools. 


EXTRA    WORK, 


I 


^^m  As  extra  work  I  bring  in  flower  lessons,  telling  them  of  the  seeds, 

^^r  the  flower's  mission  to  grow,  bloom  and  form  seeds.     I  tell  them  of 

■  Old  Mother  Nature,  the  warm  bed  into  which  she  puts  her  seed  baby; 

I  her  friends,  the  sun  and  rain,  who  help  to  take  care  of  the  baby.    Then 

I  I  draw  a  picture  of  a  seed  out  of  which  peeps  a  baby,  his  arm  in  air 

I  for  the  plumule;  his  foot  in  the  ground  for  the  radicle.     We  learn  the 
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'different  forms  of  roots,  and  an  example  of  each;  the  forms  of  stems, 

^^  leaves;  and  I  encourage  them  to  bring  in  all  the  different  shapes  of 

ves.     We  pull  flowers  to  pieces  to  learn  of  the  parts.     I  teach  them 

t  the  corolla  is  the  fiower*s  dress,  the  calyx  its  coat*     Tell  them 

Ow  it  grows,  how  the  seeds  are  formed,  and  of  the  flower's  friends, 

bees  and  birds.     We  learn  also  of  edible  roots,  stems,  leaves  and  fruits. 

Entomology,  too,  they  learn   from  specimens  and   from  pictures. 

J  take  only  insects  with  which  they  are  familiar,  and  I  have  no  lack 

Of  specimens.     Caterpillars  innumerable  crawl  over  my  desk,  beetles 

^nd  grasshoppers  hide  in  the  drawers,  and  I  occasionally  find  a  huge 

Spider  on  my  sleeve,  as  the  children  bring  them  in  so  fast.     It  is  hard 

to  accommodate  them  all  at  once. 

Physiology  I  teach  from  Yaggy's  Anatomical  Chart,  enliveoing 
ihe    dry   subject  of  bones  by  such  questions  as,  *' What  is  the  bone 
tiouse  we  live  in?  "     **  Where  is  the  telegraph  office?"     "  Where  is 
be  kitchen?'*    **  Where  is  the  laundry  ?"    *'  What  pump  never  stops?" 
I  study  each  lesson  myself,  not  to  make  myself  acquainted  with 
he  facts,  but  to  think  what  I  can  do  to  make  it  more  interesting  for 
my  little  ones.     I  have  a  plan  book,  in  which  I  write  whatever  I  in- 
tend to  do  in  each  class  or  study,  and  I  am  careful  to  have  everything 
ready,  so  that  no  time  will  be  lost  in  school  hours.     I  have  given  these 
devices  exactly  as  I  use  them  in  school,  having  ventured  to  add  a  few 
more  to  those  given  l>efore  the  Institute.     Many  of  them  are  original, 
others  I  ha\*e  culled  from  various  journals,  thinking  myself,  as  I  have 
sotnewhere  read,  that  **  There  is  no  copyright  on  good  teaching." 

I  have  given  merely  the  suggestions;  to  present  them  entirely 
would  take  too  much  time  and  space.  I  addition  I  would  say  in  re- 
gard to  school  management,  I  do  not  believe  in  managing  children  too 
much  or  in  making  machines  of  them.  I  think  if  they  are  kept  busy 
with  work  they  like  to  do,  they  will  manage  themselves  and  keep  out 
of  mischief.  To  secure  this  result,  I  give  them  plenty  of  miscellaneous 
work  to  be  written  in  note-books,  and  if  the  bright  ones  finish  in  time, 
I  have  books,  dissected  maps,  cut  up  pictures  and  stories,  weaving 
mats,  folding  papers,  sewing  cards  and  beads,  to  further  employ  their 
busy  fingers.  I  give  them  picture  cards  for  good  behavior  and  for 
perfect  lessons.  I  have  used  these  devices  in  a  school  of  sixty  pupils 
and  six  grades,  and  while  I  find  it  a  great  deal  of  work  to  prepare 
ihcm,  I  think  it  pays  in  the  end. 


P 
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Why  Inyert  Terms  of  Divisor  in  Division  of  Fractions? 

JAMES   DOYLE  JR.,    NORTHERN    ILLINOIS   NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Take  for  example  :   •^**i»   :    -^^  —  ^19  \  ^^3  =  ^57. 
The  reason  offered  for  inversion  of  :^h  is  this  :   They  say  *'  his 
contained  in  i  how  many  times  ?  *     Answer.    ^3  times.     Of  course  h 
is  contained  **a  times  in  i:  but  what  has  ihis  to  do  with  the  question? 
Does  not  i  take  the  place  of  *^ij»  ?     Therefore  is  our  problem  not  just 
ilif  .same  as  before  ?    Just  the  same  except  in  size;  and  if  onr  problem 
•^till  remains  the  .same,  we  still  have  before  ns  the  same  question,  have 
\\v  noi  :*     And.  further,  how  do  they  know  that  3^  is  contained  h 
ntiH-K'     How  (iocs  it  come  that  the  fraction  is  inverted  as  answers? 
I  w«»nM  Ilk*-  to  hc-ar  some  one  explain  this.     No,  the  above  solution 
..linwM  IP'  »hat   il  inverting  divisor  will  apply  to  small  dividends,  that 
ii  will  npi'lv  also  to  larger  ones.     This  can  be  clearly  seen;  in  othe^ 
MMi«l'^  Il  I*'  a  I»itlure  of  the  rule.     I  fail  to  see  that  it  in  any  way  ex- 
|.|.tiM<i  vvliv  we  invert  the  divisor:  it  does  tell  us  that  we  must  invei*^ 
Mill  t»  Mil'*      /   ''  .  it  shows  it  to  be  a  required  fact,  but  it  does  not  telf 
tiu  w  liv  II  >••  a  fact.     No:  it  has  this  yet  to  do. 

M  V  uilniion  is  as  follows  :   Take  for  example  ^819  -r-  ^a  (the  same 
MM.   Ml  .il»ovr  ;    ''^1,    •    S        •"»»,!»      "-^iji  -:    3  =  ^^'57;  or,  6^19  X  »3 
H  .,       Ans. 

I  *|. I. Illation  :    I  refer  you  to  any  arithmetic,  (even  a  child's  book 
I,,   ,  h  MM  niaiv  numlxfrs^  and   iheie.  under  head  of  division  of  simple 

,, t.i  »*;,  wli'-n  I'lute  McGlute  wants  to  divide  25  trees  by  5  birds,  his 

,.,,!.   I...'il«  '.ay.  no ''dodoes  his  teachers    He  is  told  that  his  divisor  and 

1,1    .Il   hlrti*!  iiinst  Ik.-  of  the  same  denomination;  that  if  he  is  dividing 

,,....    iImiI  h«-  niiiit  divide  by  some  nuniUT  representing  so  many  trees 

,,,    HMM   MMititi' »     Von  all  fully  understand  this?  Then  why  don't  you 

^^.^,     )|  '     )ii-.!   think  of  it,— dividing  25  trees  by  5  birds!     That  is 

,     I...  1/  '/vliat  yon  arc  doing  when  you  say  divide  ««i9  by  a^  and  tr>' 

,  .   h.  )»  •^'iMioiit  projH-r  steps  for  such:  (the  proper  steps  we  take,  but 

l/,M  I  ..M  vvhv  w'-  take  them;:  •*»**ii»  divided  by  ^8:  can  we  divide 

,,,.  ,,,  .jil.c  '     Moa  certainly  we  can't.     «Sj,^  _.    ;^.  ^^  ^an't'  doit 

,,,!  .«»   ,,,j,iM  /Hif  dividend  to  equal  and  a  corresponding  denomina- 

.,1   '  *!»«'.      H'^w  tli'-n  must  we  proceed?     Simply  by  reducing  ^i^ 

J,,,.      !(/,.#/  i  itu  wf  reduce  any  number  to  Sths  ?    Answer:    Multi- 

'       lliffi  I^MI**!**"  ^y  ^'      ^  fraction  is  multiplied  by  either  multiplying 

HI  rtlvM*"K  denominator.     The  former  is  preferable  since  it 

irifll  |rr//t/«'^lc  fractions.     Therefore,  multiply  «^i9  by  8  = 


S4^9.  Some  will  now  say  ^io  is  not  8ihs.  But  I  say  that  it  is  8ths. 
They  will  say»  **Your  denominator  is  not  8/'  I  say  so»  too.  The 
Stbs  in  any  number  are  S  times  as  many  as  the  number  itself.  Please 
tr>^  this  and  see  if  it  is  not  true  here  also.  See  if  it  is  not  8  times  as 
large  as  it  was  before  the  nmltiplicalion.  Very  well,  we  now  have 
"'**^ii  -^  3»  since  we  used  the  denomiuator  8  to  reduce  our  dividend  to 
Sths.  A  fraction  is  divided  by  dividing  our  numerator  or  by  multi- 
plying our  divisor;  the  latter  is  preferable  for  reason  of  avoiding  pos- 
sible remainders.  Therefore,  our  problem  is  now  "'Hif,  -^  3,  or  ^^'^i^ 
X  jA^  We  receive  as  answer,  '^*^57*  D^  you  now  fully  understand 
how  3  becomes  denominator  and  8  numerator?  How  does  a  denomi- 
nator become  numerator  ?  Ans.  Before  division  of  fractions  is  possi- 
ble, the  dividend  must  be  of  the  same  denominational  value;  and  in 
order  to  raise  any  fraction  to  value  of  6ths,  yths  or  8ths.  etc.,  such 
fraction  must  be  multiplied  by  6,  7,  or  8,  respectively,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Consequently  our  dividend  is  to  be  multiplied  by  the  denomina- 
tor of  divisor.  Allow  ms  to  refer  you  to  *'  DecimaU."  Here  you  are 
told  that  the  dividend  must  contain  as  many  decimal  places  as  there 
are  decimal  places  in  the  divisor.     Example  :    124  ^  .  10  ^  ? 

Solution :  .i*>)i_24,o*> 

1240      Ans. 

Answer  :  1240;  we  were  compelled  to  annex  two  ciphers  to  divi- 
dend, were  we  not  ?  Yes.  Where  did  we  get  them?  We  got  tbeui 
from  the  denominator  of  the  decimal  .ro,  did  we  not?  Yes.  Then 
have  we  not  multiplied  the  dividend  by  the  denominator  of  our  di- 
visor, the  same  as  I  claim  with  the  fraction  ?  Certainly  we  have.— 
Soui/i  Dakota  Educator, 

Reading. 


MRS.  MAGGIE   A.    MITLKEY,  DAVIS   CREEK,  MODOC   CO.,  CAL. 


To  briefly  state  my  objects  in  teaching  reading,  and  the  method -i 
used  in  attaining  them,  I  remark— F// 5/,  that  it  is  of  great  importance 
the  children  should  like  their  reading  lessons,  and  that  they  should  be 
made  as  interesting  as  possible.  Secondly,  That  the  recitation  should 
be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  that  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
thoughts  in  the  lesson  should  be  reached  by  ever>'  pupil.  Then  we 
must  remember  that  something  ought  to  be  learned  besides  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  the  words  in  the  lesson,  and  the  distinct  utterance  of 
so  many  sentences  and  paragraphs. 
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I  do  not  tLse  any  single  method  with  the  beginners,  bat  rather  a 
combination  of  the  alphabetic,  word  and  phonetic  methods.  I  find  it 
quite  a  help  to  have  the  beginner  familiar  with  the  letters,  as  it  is  a 
saving  of  time,  so  precious  in  ungraded  schools.  Bat  if  he  does  not 
know  his  alphabet.  I  commence  by  teaching  whole  words,  never  leav- 
ing a  word  until  he  can  recognize  every  letter  composing  it.  It  is 
claimed  that  children  will  unconsciously  learn  the  alphabet,  if  taught 
by  the  word  method.  But  it  has  been  my  experience  that  the  child 
recognizes  the  whole  word,  but  fails  to  distinguish  the  different  letters 
unless  special  pains  are  taken  to  teach  them.  I  teach  the  word  first, 
and  the  letters  as  a  natural  consequence. 

In  using  the  word  method  alone,  I  find  that  the  child  is  apt  to  de- 
pend on  the  teacher  for  the  new  words,  even  after  considerable  practice 
with  help. 

So  I  commence  very  early  giving  phonic  lessons,  teaching  the 
easiest  sounds  first,  as  found  in  the  consonants  c,  b,  d,  /,  d,  etc.  Some- 
times I  sound  the  letter  and  require  the  class  to  tell  what  letter  is 
sounded,  and  other  times  I  give  the  letter,  and  the  class  the  sound.  I 
commence  this  the  second  week  of  school,  and  do  not  find  it  any  too 
soon.  I  also  give  silent  reading  lessons,  asking  the  little  ones  to  tell 
me  what  is  in  a  sentence  or  paragraph,  after  reading  it  mentally,  or  as 
I  express  it  to  the  beginners,  ''  in  your  heads.*'  In  all  my  classes  I 
have  the  children  take  turns  pronouncing  the  new  words  contained  in 
the  lesson,  and  a  failure  to  recognize  a  word  on  sight  is  a  "miss,"  jost 
as  much  as  a  poorly  read  paragraph.  During  the  recitation  in  readings 
I  do  not  allow  pupils  to  spell  words  aloud.  I  give  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore class  time  to  pronouncing  all  words  asked  for,  but  I  seldom  pro- 
nounce a  word  for  a  pupil  unless  he  is  unable  to  do  so  after  seeing  it 
marked  diacritically. 

Diacritical  markings  save  the  teacher  many  questions,  and  give 
the  child  confidence  in  himself. 

I  approve  the  State  Series  Third  Reader,  and  consider  the  prepar- 
atory exercises  before  the  reading  lesson  invaluable.  I  endeavor  to 
impress  on  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  that  a  careful  preparation  of  a  les- 
son is  essential.  By  studying  the  lesson  they  become  interested  in  the 
author,  his  ideas  and  sentiments,  and  sympathy  with  his  feelings  helps 
them  to  read  with  expression,  and  good  expression  is  the  life  of  read- 
ing. '*  Read  as  you  talk  "  is  advice  often  repeated,  and  a  good  way 
to  secure  such  reading  is  to  have  the  pupil  close  the  book,  and  tell  the 
substance  of  the  paragraph  in  his  own  language.     Sometimes  I  have 


all  books  closed  excepting  one  from  wbicb  the  pupils  read  alternately, 
the  dass  listening  and  trying  to  understand  without  looking  at  the 
printed  words. 

Progress  in  reading  should  not  be  counted  by  the  number  of  les- 
sons read,  but  by  how  ranch  the  children  can  read  well.  After  prepa- 
ration, which  includes  questions^  drills,  attention  to  mispronounced 
words,  and  words  for  definition  with  original  sentences,  I  have  a  les- 
son talk  with  the  pupils.  During  the  talk,  I  try  to  draw  them  out,  so 
that  they  can  tell  the  substance  of  the  lesson  before  reading  it  aloud. 
This  thought-getting  is  one  of  the  most  important  aims  in  teaching 
reading. 

Children  should  be  able  to  read  intelligently  books  of  equal  grade 
as  their  readers.  To  secure  this,  I  give  a  great  deal  of  supplementary 
reading.  I  also  give  sight-reading  lessons  out  of  periodicals.  No 
other  exercise  so  forcibly  presents  the  fact  to  the  children,  that  in- 
telligent reading  on  sight  is  the  much- to- be- desired  aim  iu  studying 
reading. 

I  combine  reading  with  the  other  studies,  reading  aloud  from  any 
of  the  text-books  in  use.  Constant  drill  in  articulatiou.  inflet5lion  and 
emphasis  must  accompany  every  lesson.  Much  attention  must  albO 
be  given  to  the  correct  use  of  rhetorical  and  grammatical  pauses. 

The  teacher  who  successfully  teaches  reading  has  accomplished 
something  of  which  he  can  justly  be  proud. 


I 


History  Exercises* 


AMELIA     E.     MEYER. 


I  once  had  a  history  class  of  very  bright  pupils,  at  least  so  I 
thought  them.  One  day  I  told  them  a  memorable  saying  of  some 
great  man  and  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  words  were  said. 
I  suggested  that  we  find  more  of  these  sentences,  and  every  day  there 
was  put  upon  the  board,  one  or  more  which  they  copied  and  then 
learned  why  it  w^as  said,  I  wish  you  had  seen  those  boys  and  girls  as 
they  repeated  these,  fired  with  the  spirit  of  thoughts  that  breathe,  and 
words  that  burn.  For  instance,  they  would  describe  the  old  State 
House  in  Philadelphia.  They  knew  that  on  a  July  day  of  1776,  in  a 
room  of  that  State  House,  a  body  ot  men  were  debating  the  signing 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  They  learned  the  stirring  poem, 
'*  There  was  Tumult  in  the  City.*'     They  copied  the  words  of  the  old 
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bell  man,  who  in  the  belfry  with  his  old  head  slowly  shaking,  said, 
'*  They'll  never  do  it/'  The  scene  changes^  and  his  little  grandson 
with  up-lifted  hands  is  shouting,  **  Ring  Grandpa,  Ring!''  They 
imagine  ihey  see  the  signers  as  they  step  up  to  put  their  names  to  tha^ 
paper,  and  one  remarks,  **  There  must  be  no  pulling  different  ways^ 
we  must  all  hang  together/'  Franklin  wittily  replies,  "We  must 
assuredly  all  hang  together,  or  we  shall  bang  separately/*  From  the 
Declaration  itself,  Ihey  copied  and  learned  the  closing  sentence.  They 
caught  a  glimpse,  I  hope;  of  the  sacrifice  of  those  patriots,  and  of 
what  they  were  willing  to  do  for  the  country:  *'  And  for  the  support 
of  this  Declaration  with  a  6rm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine 
Providence,  we  must  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our 
fortunes  and  our  sacred  honor/' 

We  bad  an  interesting  lesson  on  Benedict  Arnold,  and  traced  his 
career  from  loyalty  and  bravery,  through  extravagance,  luxurious 
living,  gambling,  and  dishonesty  to  the  final  disgraceful  act  of 
treason.  The  children  were  made  to  see  how  that  act  affected  the 
brave  young  Andre,  and  led  to  his  death.  When  Tallyrand  was  com- 
ing to  America,  he  desired  letters  of  introduction  to  people  here. 
Requesting  the  same  of  Arnold,  he  was  answered,  **I  was  born  in 
America,  I  lived  there  till  the  prime  of  ray  life,  but  alas!  I  can  call 
no  man  in  America  my  friend/'  An  English  peer  once  refused  to 
^peak  in  Parliament  while  Arnold  was  in  the  house.  Another  noted 
man  said,  upon  being  introduced  to  Arnold  who  offered  his  hand,  **I 
do  not  shake  hands  with  traitors/* 

Of  Abraham  Lincoln  we  learned  much.  We  repeated  some  of  the 
characlerislic  stories,  etc;  but  the  words  of  his  that  the  children 
copied,  and  learned,  were  from  his  second  inaugural  address.  They 
seemed  doubly  grand  because  said  in  that  time  of  so  much  bitter  feel- 
ing.    '*Wiih  malice  toward  none,  and  charity  for  all/' 

Among  the  names  of  the  heroes  of  the  revolution  is  that  of  brave 
Gen.  Warren  who  fell  while  rallying  his  men  at  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.  A  monument  is  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  brave  general 
met  his  death.  He  said  of  the  war,  "The  contest  may  be  severe,  but 
the  end  will  be  glorious.'*  Powder  was  scarce  at  this  battle  in  the 
American  lines,  and  Colonel  Prescott  gave  the  orders,  *'  Don*t  fire  till 
you  see  the  whites  of  their  eyes.     Aim  at  the  waist-bands.*' 

We  traced  with  interest  the  growth  of  the  form  of  government  of 
the  United  States.  They  learned  of  the  first  written  national  law— " 
the  articles  of  confederation  which  led  to  articles  of  closer  union. 
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The  defects  in  these  were  pointed  out,  and  we  learned  that  Wash- 
ington said,  **We  are  one  nation  to-day  and  thirteen  to-morrow.  Who 
will  treat  with  us  on  our  terms."  I  tried  to  make  them  see  that  Con- 
stitutional Convention  at  Philadelphia — that  body  of  men  to  whom 
was  given  the  most  important  work  ever  committed  to  human  hands. 
There  was  Washington,  there  was  Franklin,  now  over  eighty  years  of 
age,  and  Robert  Morris,  the  financier  of  this  countr>%  w^ho  had  given 
from  his  own  fortune,  one  and  one -half  million  dollars  for  supplies 
for  the  soldiers  during  the  Revolution. 

There  were  Hamiilon  and  Livingston  and  Madison,  representing 
the  legal  knowledge  of  that  body.  For  four  months  these  men  dis- 
cussed the  best  of  ways  and  means,  and  let  light  from  all  sides  shine 
on  every  clause  of  that  wonderful  paper.  Of  the  result  of  this  de- 
liberation, Wm.  Gladstone  has  said,  '*  I  regard  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  the  most  perfect  paper  that  ever  existed/' 

To  Alex.  Hamilton,  first  secretar^^  of  the  treasury,  was  given  per- 
haps a  more  difficult  task  than  to  any  other  of  Washington's  first 
cabinet.  We  had  neither  money  at  home  nor  abroad,  but  in  spite  of  this 
he  succeeded  brilliantly.  Daniel  Webster  said  of  him,  ''He  touched 
the  corpse  of  public  credit  and  it  sprang  upon  its  feet.  He  struck  the 
rock  of  finance,  and  abundant  streams  of  revenue  gushed  forth."  Of 
Washington's  life  and  character,  we  made  as  much  a  study  as  we 
could.  We  copied  these  with  others  of  his  words:  *'To  be  prepared 
for  war,  is  one  ot  the  most  effectual  means  of  serving  peace."  His 
last  words — "  I  die  hard,  but  I  am  not  afraid  to  go."  It  is  in  Henry 
Lee*s  grand  funeral  oration  over  Washington  that  we  find  these  words: 
**Hewas  first  in  peace,  first  in  war,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen,"  Of  him  it  was  said,  "The  deeds  of  Washington  and 
his  soldiers  during  the  six  weeks  of  1777,  are  the  most  daring  and 
brilliant  ever  recorded  on  the  pages  of  history/' 

Perhaps  the  mind  that  most  influenced  the  character  of  American 
thought  and  American  institutions  for  a  century,  was  Benj.  Franklin. 
He  organized  our  postal  service.  Every  one  cent  stamp  is  a  monu- 
ment to  him.  His  researches  in  science  are  well  known,  and  his  writ- 
ings were  widely  read.  He  was  representing  our  interests  in  England 
when  the  the  stamp  act  was  passed,  and  wheij  he  beard  of  its  pas- 
sage, he  remarked,  "The  sun  of  American  liberty  has  set!'*  Happily 
it  set  to  rise  again. 

Gen,  Howe  with  his  army,  occupied  Philadelphia  during  the 
winter  of  1777.     There  he  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  unable  to 
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leave  the  city,  and  with  a  shortness  of  provisions.  Franklin  wittily 
lenmiked:  *'IIowe  has  not  taken  Philadelphia  so  much  as  Phila- 
delpliiu  huH  taken  Howe.*'  A  distinguished  statesman  said  of 
Kiuiikliiii  "He  never  spoke  a  word  too  soon;  he  never  spoke  a  word  too 
lale;  he  never  ttpoke  a  word  too  much;  he  never  failed  to  speak  the 
light  wunl  in  the  riRht  place." 

In  the  year  lyc^y,  difTiculties  between  the  United  States  and 
Kiaiiie  grew  NeriouH.  Our  ministers  to  that  country  were  dismissed, 
iiiul  (luce  (it  our  H|)ecial  envoys  were  refused  recognition,  though  they 
wcic  piivatcly  inloinied  that  liberal  gratuities  would  probably  open 
the  iUiuia.  It  was  then  that  Chas.  Pinkley  sent  the  spirited  reply, 
"MilliiiUh  liir  (Icleuse.  but  not  a  cent  for  tribute." 

Tile  4th  III'  July  iS;»f>.  the  fiftieth  birthday  of  our  country,  ended 
llu'.  livi'tt  ill  twti  givat  men,  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Adams.  It 
wah  siaiil  III  thi-iu,  "To  that  day  they  live  for  their  country,  they  live 

UIUVCJ" 

"Is  this  Viiui  usual  fare?"  asked  a  British  officer  of  Gen.  Marion 
\\UU\vh\im  hi'  had  been  sent  to  consult,  when  offered  roast  potatoes 
xviwvUiu  ba»k.  "It  is,"  replied  Marion,  **but  having  the  honor  of 
\\m^  jiw^ivUi'v  III  day,  we  have  more  than  our  usual  allowance."  The 
vlAVsV^  ulUMud  and  le.signcd  his  position  with  the  remark,  **America 
w  .Vi  wvw'^  bv  I'ounueieil  when  served  by  such  men." 

\\  Uvu  K\i-Miuski.  the  brave  Pole,  came  to  Washington  with  an 
;.^».  s»i,  U\^  sivnues,  Washington  said,  **What  can  you  do?" 
V.vs'.vAv  wj^lwd.  "Tiy  me."  He  was  made  a  Major  General,  and 
i.«^.*  f^i.  v-.^*^'.  \v»**is  Washington's  friend.  The  strong  fortifications  at 
'AiV^s  ■tV^.'i  »v\v  due  to  his  skilled  engineering. 

t^p.  •.'*!>   'iV  ^MliW    of    Hull  Kun,  Gen.    Lee   said  to  his  troops, 

•iMvs  ^  'Jksi^v.xw  .^Uudiug  liken  stone-wall."     The    name  that  he 

i^VM.  sss-N*i^  VA  VW  Uvlisui  of  tire,  took  the  place  of  the  one  he  had 

r^.vVv;:  ft.  i^N  Y^K^*Vv^uv  \^  watef,  and  from  that  day  he  was  known  as 

V.'Nv-,  ♦  \  .'Vtf►•>J*^^w.c  W4S  one  ot  the  agents  to  negotiate  for  the  pur- 

vvs     •-*»•    T>A»sV  sNX.    Vhc  vanl  territory  known  as  the  "Louisiana 

\  .  v.  v       Wis-*  Vv  v\v<  iuuu  signing  his  name  to  the  document,  he 

^xv  ***N<   *^^^  >»'*'*»  ^^^^  ^'^^^^  ***  ^'^^  noblest  work  of  our  lives." 

»,    .'V   .,vA.       s\;  aVic^Vv  WASUwde  l)etween  the  United  States  and 

^    ,    ^ ^„.  V,    Vk^vjj*.  the  icTUis  of  which  were  humiliating,  but 

\NNX-  '-^v  »*w  u%>  uivw^y  and  were  weak  yet  as  a  nation,  and 
V       V.   V  V  Sw^ivx  'JuJ  AlUcked  our    ships,    robbing  and    taking 
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American  seamen  and  holding  them  as  slaves.  It  was  not  an  un 
common  occurrence  in  the  seaports  of  New  England  on  a  Snnday  to 
hear  a  letter  read  in  church  from  some  honored  citizen »  now  a  slave  in 
North  Africa,  begging  his  friends  to  advance  money  for  his  ransom. 
Commodore  Baiubridge  presented  himself  upon  one  occasion  with  his 
yearly  tribute  of  $23,000,  and  was  ordered  by  the  Dey  of  Algiers  to 
go  on  some  business  to  Constantinople.  The  Commodore  replied, 
**Such  are  not  my  orders."  The  Dey  remarked,  '*  You  are  under  my 
orders;  your  people  are  my  subjects,  else  why  do  they  pay  me  tribute/' 
This  so  incensed  Col.  Baiubridge  that  when  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  to  make  his  returns,  he  very  decidedly  suggested  to  the  govern- 
ment that  tribute  be  paid  henceforth  from  the  cannon's  mouth.  It 
would  take  long  to  reach  the  end  of  our  sayings.  I  will  add  a  few 
more  without  giving  their  set  of  circumstances.  ''I  am  not  worth 
buying^  but  such  as  I  am,  the  King  of  England  is  not  rich  enough  to 
buy  me/' — Gen.  Reid.  "I  regret  that  I  have  but  one  lile  to  give  for 
my  country/* — Last  words  of  Nathan  Hale,  hung  as  a  spy.  '*I  know 
not  what  course  others  may  take;  but  as  for  me^  give  me  liberty  or 
give  me  death. ''^P.  Henry.  **In  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah  and 
the  Continental  Congress/ '--Ethan  Allen's  reply  when  asked  by 
what  authority  lie  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  fort  at  Ticonderoga. 
*'In  my  opinion,  there  never  was  a  good  war,  nor  a  bad  peace." — 
Franklin.  **The  God  who  gave  ns  life,  gave  us  liberty  at  the  same 
time." — Jefferson.  "I  would  rather  be  right  than  be  president/' — 
Clay.  **I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted/'  — Pitt.  *'He  dared  to 
lead  where  any  dare  follow.**— Lines  on  brave  Gen.  Putnam*s  tomb- 
stone. '*I  would  rather  be  author  of  the  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard, than  to  have  the  glory  of  beating  the  French  to-morrow/* 
Wolfe. — "If  a  crow  wants  to  fly  down  the  Shenandoah*  he  must  carry 
his  provisions  with  him."— Sheridan.  '*To  the  victors  belong  the 
spoils/* — Andrew  Jackson.  '*If  his  soul  could  be  turned  inside  out, 
not  a  spot  could  be  seen  upon  it.  * '  — Said  James  Monroe  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  **To  Leon  and  Castile  Columbus  gave  a  new  world.*'  — 
Lines  on  Columbus'  tombstone.  "I  believe  we  have  a  good  govern- 
ment, worth  fighting  for,  and  if  need  be,  worth  dying  for/'— U.  S. 
Grant 


Teacher— How  would  you  describe  Henry  VIIL  of  England  ? 
Pupil— I  would  describe  him  as  a  professional  widower^ — I/ar- 
per^s  Bazar, 


-\  #     ->^'     ->^^     ^"^  <^  /- 

VEBisTJ^iSTs^  ienjjak  OF  edpcaiioi 


Tit  sibr^:-.  -lv*  :i:  ZLy.i.mj.  tsanfrd  smrt  rbt  rHrtfiraTioB  <rf 
•-bt  3ffv  r:;:.sr:r*'.ii.  Kr;  -      r-^  iit -t  essxtk-i  ::  tht  Sal*  Board  of 

''z:  7:  bfizr.c  rz.it^  L,zii  r*x:..i.:jn::r  urc  nirrasssaes:  vztfa  die 
-■•'*'-  '-'-"  tiLx  Siiit  -  »  «  ^-r-  ;jj*  TiiL3U;psiDec'!  of  "dic  pnblic 
s'jii-jiil^       *     *     *     7:  £-Lr:  I  iiizi.:".»ni.  ui  L-iit  Injuamas. 

HLvirx  rivnt-f  T*r:s-.;--'i  t  Ci-Jirr.:!  !..»*  I'.TuraniL  ^iar  tsxgmp.TLg 
t  bJUji*!  i.:»:ir:   ir-^t   7fjj-f  s:n?*    £d:    7:i-v-Lri  iu:  tt^  d^oanu  lo  the 

v^fTji,  -.ut  tni-tii  iirt-Tt  Cii  r«:i:  ar^s^-:  Lit  I»-ru:iraESi.  *i>£  did  not 
wfci:-  •.■i:.sij-  •.tovrKT-'  Ar  i-ic^tt-  wt-  nisat  ::  :3t  Siiierialseaidcnt 
*j  >i..'.i.  I-^s'u:-.i.iiL  Ht  rt^Kjfi  im:  :bt  S.trt  i*3«rc  rc»:Jd  not 
^vu:vt  ^'..un::  2>ji--r  ::  a^^t7.:  ibtir  i  :....=.2:--  *::bn=|4  oos:  coon- 
■.J•:^  :.iC   y.  • 

-'l   v.»nsiit:_a»ni-_*:  -r    ^Itt    r*^:Lr.i:r   tr-rti^nr    ibt  Lefi&lKin*    of 

Mv»»:v»r*     i^t  Sr;#tr-j:r  :  :  r-.  : :  >tm  Jltrt  ^  tbe  Sziax  Saper- 

'.f-.vL  c-T  ',:;  /',i  •.r:-;:-r7       7^:^*  .,.---   -^^  f-  >  r:T-:^i   ry  :be  coosd- 

ut:  '^^.  v>  ::  >:  t-.;itt;t:c  i-.c  :bt  ir'-s.rrc  :>  ::•:  r^fa  »  posh 
:fer.u*-f 

r•/4^-.^  v5  V^-^^isvr-  iziz  '^'.-— J  S-T*.r.r:«3e=-^  w"*  ibe  sereral 
'.v.-  -et  iftl.'  I  =iiv  n-x  i:£.  t  wVrrtT  r^j&rif  :f  E^zrAHXi.  skaE  also 
^v-:  -,v^  rv    -^    -^-r  -rt=:rA: :v=    ^f  te^rber*  a=d  :be  gr^adag  of 

?.;.  *r.;i  w  v-i  r.j^  -.bt  w.va«:trtiv=  c-^  =:>t  izd::!*  Co^arr  Boards, 
v;*  *t  :•.  :t  v^  y^^v ut  ;=r«t  V.  raclade  -Jjc=  bv  —pMaMo,  the 
;>:t^  *v;r^  Ut  ->l3^:  -b^r  ;xywer»  mc  calks. 
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The  Constitution  has  made  no  provision  whatever  for  the  creatiou 
of  a  State  Board  of  Education  ;  therefore  its  existence  is  unconstitu- 
tional. Having  no  right  to  exist,  it  can  have  no  functions,  and  can 
neither  meddle  with  teachers*  examinations  or  teachers*  diplomas. 
Article  IX.,  Section  2,  provides  for  the  election  of  a  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  but  not  the  slightest]  hint  is  given  of  even  the 
Governor  having  a  hand  in  the  management  of  the  public  schools, 
unless  by  Article  V.,  Sectio'i  6,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion is  considered  one  of  the  oflScers  of  the  Executive  Department, 
and  can  be  required  to  give  isiformation  in  writing  on  any  subject  re- 
lating to  his  duties. 

The  Legislature  has  undoubtedly  taken  advantage  of  the  large 
powers  accorded  to  it  in  Article  IX  ,  and  as  representing  the  People  of 
the  State,  of  Article  I.,  Section  ^3,  **This  enunciation  of  rights  shall 
not  be  construed  to  impair  or  deny  others  retained  by  the  people/'  and 
has  eodeavored  '^touseall  suitable  means'*  for  the  advancement  of  the 
&ch€H>ls.  Even  if  unconstitutional,  the  State  Board  of  Education  has 
not  been  abolished  by  vote  of  the  people.  It  has  even  received  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  its  membership  at  the  last  election.  Successive 
legislatures  have  recognized  it,  and  enacted  laws  for  its  regulation. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  a  peculiar  school  system  that  had  no  head.  It 
ought  also  to  be  something  more  than  a  figure-head. 

Apparently  the  Legislature  has  never  contemplated  the  County 
Boards  of  Education  becoming  the  sole  arbiters  of  their  own  destinies; 
W7'*  '77^.  ^773'  1774  prescribe  the  studies  and  rules  for  teachers' 
examinations.  The  State  Board  does  not  interfere  with  the  county, 
but  accepts  the  credentials  given  a  teacher,  and  accords  the  right  t*> 
leach  in  any  school  in  the  State,  Are  the  County  Board^i  to  be  the 
judges  of  the  laws  they  choose  to  obey?  Besides  the  discourtesy 
shown  to  the  highest  dignity  of  the  department,  it  is  unfair  to  the 
teacher  who  by  relocated  examinations,  and  long,  successful  experi- 
ence»  has  earned  a  right  to  general  recognition. 

Physicians  and  lawyers,  once  admitted  to  practice^  are  not  re- 
quired to  undergo  successive  ordeals,  even  though  there  are  new  di- 
•»eases,  new  medicines,  and  new  laws. 

Make. a  grade  of  certificate  on  a  uniform  basis,  and  on  lines  par- 
allel to  university  entrance  examinations  ;  then,  on  recommendation 
of  County  Boards,  let  a  Diploma  be  issued  which  shall  be  of  absolute, 
certain,  unchangeable  value,  and  mandatory  throughout  the  State. 
There  seems   to    be   a  sort  of    lapsus   lingua  in    the  law   of    1893, 
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wlilrh  empowers  the  County  Boards  to  grmnt  high  school  certifi- 
/  Nf««i.  while  only  two  of  their  own  nnmber  are  required  to  hold  grmm- 
maf  fffadf  !  Possibly  now  that  the  University  President  and  Professor 
u\  l'iifl«Koxirs  arc  promoted  to  a  position  on  the  State  Board,  they 
fffiir  hnvr  Minic  suggestions  to  offer.  Until  latterly  the  State  Univer- 
•Hr  b««  hsil  little  real,  vital  connection  with  the  Public  School  Sys- 
\^m  Although  but  a  small  proportion  of  grammar  grade  graduates 
#.fif«r  llir  Hflvnticcd  courses,  yet  surely  its  beneficent  influences  will 
fiMff*'  MMfl  MKitc  reach  down,  even  to  the  receiving  classes. 

'I'li«>  f  Itiivrrnity  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  side  show,  its 
nrrt/liffilf  ti  tii-fvlitiK  to  l>c  examined  by  a  grammar  grade  Board  of  Kdu- 
I  fiM'ifi  U  fnfi  thry  were  deemed  qualified  to  teach  in  the  public  schools, 
m\%\\^  MftittiHl  ^ntduntc.H,  who  needed  a  high  school  course  to  enable 
lliMti  iH  %^\\U\  ilir  university,  were  granted  certificates  without  exami- 
mmIIom  Tnir,  I  hey  arc  supposed  to  be  fresher  in  common  school 
Miiiiliin.  iiMil  1(1  know  Nomething  of  methods,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  all 
nil  i|iMi  I  fhiii  our  lu  iirresistibly  reminded  of  Hogarth's  fantastic  pict- 
iiii,  ilfiiwii  iiQ  il  iniKbt  have  been  by  one  who  had  no  knowledge  of 
|irfh|M(  iivt .  whnr  the  vanishing  lines  vanish  in  all  directions,  where 
Ihi*  liii^ri  ('.MM*  iiir  Hjinntering  in  the  distance,  and  the  smaller  ones 
(Iwiiiilli-  lhi«Mi(;h  ihr  loKKiound,  while  a  man,  standing  on  a  hill  in 
\\\v  II  III  III  II  hiMi'ir,  r.  liKhtiuK  his  pipe  from  a  friendly  candle  in  one 

<»(    Ihr  liiilll    VVin<lnW*«  ' 


ExtrnctN  from  the  Address  of  Supt.  Coffey  at  State  Association. 


TIM';    NMW    COIKSK    OK   STUDY. 

*  *  =<•  For  I  i^ht  across  your  path  you  will  find  an  invincible 
host  of  patrons  ami  tiuslcrs  who  have  come  up  through  great  tribula- 
tion from  the  old  school,  and  who  insist  that  there  is  but  one  road  to 
Rome  and  that  is  the  ab-c-darian  trail  up  which  they  climbed  in  sin- 
gle file. 

ITINKRANT    TICACHKRS. 

I  tell  you  that  the  teacher  who  taught  last  year  in  Del  Norte,  the 
year  before  in  San  Diego,  and  the  year  before  that,  possibly,  in  Mis- 
souri, should  be  an  unwelcome  guest  in  Santa  Cruz  this  year.  It  is 
about  time  that  popular  opinion  should  compel  these  pedagogical 
gypsies  to  pitch  their  tents  long  enough  at  least  to  trade  horses.     It 
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is  abotit  time  that  popular  opinion  should  compel  these  birds  of  pas* 
sage  to  roost  at  least  long  enough  to  moult, 

LOOKING    TO   THE    IDEAL. 

In  comraerce»  in  mechanics,  in  science,  with  unceasing  toil  and 
unfaltering  zeal,  men  burn   the  midnight  lamp.     It  was  only  after 
^months  and  years  of  thought  and  effort  that  Franklin 

**  Bade  the  heavens  their  blasts  expire, 
Curbed  the  fierce  storm  and  hem  the  imprisoned  fire.*' 

And,  had  Morse  been  satisfied  with  the  lightning-rod,  he  wou!d  never 
have  been  inspired  by  that  glorious  thought  which  snatched  the  blaz- 
ing autograph  of  the  Almighty  from  the  murky  sky  and  bound  it  to  a 
bit  of  wire.  Unsatisfied,  stilly  as  did  the  ambitious  j'^outh  who  scaled 
the  rugged  cliff  to  write  his  name  above  that  of  Washington,  our  own 
Edison  climbs  high  and  writes  his  name  above  them  all. 

Oh,  teachers  of  California  !  let  these  things  be  thought  and  food 
for  you.  With  souls  on  fire  and  hearts  aglow,  return  to  your  duty 
once  again;  and  there  in  the  presence  of  your  schools,  raise  your  eyes 
unto  Him  who  has  ordained  you  to  your  task,  and  record  the  solemn 
vow  that  so  long  as  you  tread  the  narrow  span  which  skirts  the  mystic 
Future  and  the  sbadowlaud  of  Yesterday,  you  will  so  blend  achieve- 
ment and  possibility  as  to  make  every  school  in  the  Golden  State  an 
ideal  exemplification  of  an  ideal  curriculum. 


The  following  is  from  the  Merced  Express:  "  It  is  said  that  Su' 
perinteodent  of  Schools  Wagener,  of  Stanislaus  county,  will  endeavor 
to  get  along  without  a  deputy,  saving  the  tax  payers  $900  a  year.  If 
the  law  allows  Superintendent* Elect  Wagener  a  deputy  at  $900  a  year, 
we  would  recommend  that  he  have  one,  for  we  have  had  some  experi- 
ence as  School  Superintendent  and  saved  the  tax* payers  of  Merced 
county  four  years*  buggy  and  horse  hire,  which  does  not  pay.  Edu- 
cation and  experience  will  teach  Mr.  Wagener  by  the  time  that  he  has 
been  in  the  Superintendent's  office  one  terra,  to  take  everything  that 
the  law  allows  him.  An  individual  may  appreciate  a  favor,  but  the 
public  will  not/'  The  closing  remark  is  too  true.  Supt.  Norvell  evi- 
dently knows  how  it  is  himself, — Ed. 

County  Institutes, 


Sacramento* — The  teachers  of  the  city  and  county  of  Sacra- 
mento have  again  assembled  in  Institute  and  again  adjourned,     Ou 
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the  progrmm  were  prominent  edncators  from  the  diffinent  sdiools  and 
professions.  Dr.  David  Surr  Jordan,  Miss  Margaret  E.  Schallenber- 
ger,  and  Prof.  Walter  Miller,  of  the  Stanford  University,  Prof.  Thomas 
P.  Bailey,  Jr.,  of  the  State  University,  Prof.  James  E.  Addicott,  of  the 
San  Jose  Normal  School,  Mrs.  Alice  T.  Toomy,  of  San  Francisco,  Dr. 
Alice  M.  Parker,  Dr.  Wm.  Ellery  Briggs.  and  Sute  Supt.  Anderson 
gave  able  addresses.  Then  we  had  papers  from  among  onr  own  ranks 
by  Mr.  Chas.  V.  Osborn,  Miss  Florence  Bowie,  Mr.  S.  C.  Garrison, 
Miss  Annie  C.  Weeks,  Mrs.  F.  P.  Osborn.  Miss  Nellie  Harrison  and 
Miss  Mand  M.  Martin.  The  burden  of  Supt.  Anderson's  address  was 
the  duty  of  teachers  to  themselves.  After  a  brief  review  of  the  in- 
crease of  schools  and  teachers  and  other  educational  facilities  in  Cali- 
fornia since  1S54.  the  speaker  congratulated  the  Institute  on  the  fact 
that  life  and  educational  diplomas  are  back  where  they  were  before 
the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution,  and  that  they  are  likely  to  remain 
there.  He  was  pleased  to  note  also  that  life  and  educational  dipfomas 
of  California  are  now  recognized  in  nearly  ever>-  State  in  the  Union, 
but  he  regretted  that  California  di)es  not  recognize  those  of  all  other 
States.  He  regretted,  tco,  that  certificates  are  not  recognized  in  every 
county,  and  that  the  teacher  has  not  >-et  been  placeii  on  the  same  plane 
as  the  physician,  the  lawyer,  the  civil  engineer,  and  others  of  like  pro- 
fessions. President  Jordan  explained  a  teachers  need  for  higher  and 
more  advanced  knowledge.  "Evolution"  is  President  Jordan*s  life 
study,  and  those  who  attended  his  lecture  enjoyed  an  intellectual  treat. 
Professor  Bailey  is  comparatively  new  on  this  Coast,  but  his  talks 
were  so  gracefully  delivered  and  his  manner  so  unobtrusive  that  he  at 
once  won  the  good  will  of  his  hearers.  His  knowledge  of  *' Child- 
Study  *'  and  of  •'Children,  Parents  and  Teachers"  enabled  him  to 
give  excellent  remedies  for  many  of  the  petty  troubles  in  school  man- 
agement. Professor  Bailey  and  Miss  Margaret  E.  Schallenberger  are 
both  earnest  advocates  of  **  Children's  Rights."  ''  We  shall  never  be 
stKcessful  in  dealing  with  children  until  we  obser\-e  them  as  we  ob- 
serve other  things  in  life.  Punishment  for  the  sake  of  correction  is 
based  on  love,  and  we  should  earnestly  strive  to  avoid  that  form  of 
punishment  which  seeks  to  revenge  or  to  terrorize."  The  Institute 
showed  its  appreciation  of  their  addresses  by  passing  the  following  : 
**  Resolved,  That  we  suggest  to  the  teachers  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Sacramento  that  they  cooperate  with  Dr.  Bailey  and  Miss  Schallenber- 
ger in  their  efforts  to  further  the  science  of  *  Child-Study.*  "  Professor 
Addicott  delivered  interesting  lectures  on  '*  Manual  Training"  and 
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**  Elementary  Geometry.*'  He  spoke  of  tbe  disgust  and  fatigue  of 
pupils  with  books  and  words  and  dry  definitions,  and  the  magical 
change  effected  by  the  substitution  of  objects  according  to  the  methods 
of  Pestalozzi  and  Frazen  Prof.  Walter  Miller,  of  Stanford  University, 
lectured  to  an  appreciative  audience  of  teachers  and  friends  at  the 
evening  session  of  the  second  day*  His  subject  was  **  Greece  and  tbe 
Greeks  of  To  day,"  The  Professor  is  a  young  man  of  pleasing  ap- 
pearance and  good  delivery,  and  has  the  further  advantage  of  having 
studied  in  Athens,  Greece,  and  of  having  been  an  eye-witness  of  the 
things  he  described,  Mrs.  Alice  T.  Toomy,  of  San  Francisco,  pre- 
sented a  lengthy  but  instructive  paper  on  '*  Illiteracy;  Its  Caus€  and 
Remedy/*  She  stated  that  there  is  a  movement  among  the  educators 
of  the  East  to  make  speech  a  test  for  graduation.  The  essay  touched 
upon  the  hurry  and  worry  of  American  life,  which  has  been  communi- 
cated to  our  manner  of  speaking.  Dr.  Wm,  EUery  Briggs  spoke  on 
*'  The  Eye;  Its  Use  and  Abuse/'  The  Doctor  explained  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  eye,  and  illustrated  his  remark*  by  means  of  a  large  papier- 
mache  model,  and  many  teachers  carried  away  a  better  knowledge  of 
this  delicate  organ.  Dr.  Alice  M.  Parker  urged  the  teachers  not  to 
be  neglectful  of  the  subjects  of  *'Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene/* 
She  thought  that  their  study  should  be  made  interesting.  Many  prac* 
deal  suggestions  were  given.  Methods  for  teaching  Reading,  Draw- 
ing, Language,  Nature  Study  and  Literature  were  commented  upon 
by  dififerent  members  of  the  Institute,  and  an  excellent  paper  was  read 
on  *'  Why  do  Boys  Leave  School  Sooner  than  Girls?  and  What  can 
We  do  About  It  ?  '*  By  unanimous  vole,  the  author  was  asked  to  allow 
its  publication,  '*Get  the  best'*  stares  us  from  the  cover  of  every 
W^ebster*s  Dictionary,  but  the  members  of  the  Institute  of '94  showfd 
their  appreciation  of  this  fault  in  Snpt.  Howard  by  declaring  the  fol- 
lowing :  *'  Resolved,  That  we  are  eminently  pleased  with  Superintend- 
ent Howard's  re-election,  and  bespeak  for  him  another  four  year's  suc- 
cessful and  pleasant  work»  and  that  we  hereby  tender  him  our  heartiest 
thanks  for  his  untiring  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  teachers  of  Sac- 
ramento county/*  Thus  passed  the  three  days*  session— an  intellect- 
ual feast  to  the  hungry,  but  dry  bread  to  the  indifferent.  With  general 
handshakings  and  expressions  of  well  wishes,  the  Institute  adjourned. 
^^  — Edw.  p.  Howe,  Secretary, 
^^p  Merced  County. — The  Teachers'  Institute  of  Merced  County 
^^  convened  in  the  principal's  room  of  the  Public  School  Building  of 
I       Merced,  December  i8th,  and  continued  in  session  three  days.     Not- 


^e  2suzrsn&  '^Kt  sun^  snc  iniaAr  oMiitiQn  of  iDOtber 
r£t  UDosc  gic^t  T^n-^^n-"  3  ^K  mmrt  vsf  wimML and  tte  greatest 
iL2e.ec  v«5  iziExdcicei  Sznc  Norr^  TEssiaedL  wiA  IGai  Harriet 
C'Suber  ni  ?r3:=ml  7  J  ^— ^r"  ■'^«  -nse-jreaidesas.  Principal  E. 
£1  C^asz  w^  sejectipi  aecrscErr  bul  Vjat  Fjscwae  Ii^galsbsr  aaastant 
se:iguc7  ?  H  F^sjisr  ue  Ixscrrz^  ssaaaaac.  wms  present  during 
i:^  exrr?  seasia:.  i:?i  ~r:f  Tsroiirts^  rrcK  T^  Scteo^  as  a  Fidd  of 
Eoeneace  ^  Tztt  Arcrasr^s*  r:  lis  5«3ict  af  Crril  Goimment,** 
£=>i  Sfii*— *f  :r  ill  Grur^w  ver:  gwrskTy  jiirwrmg,  practical  and 
"i«cr:2g  ?-r-az:pfcI  ."  "ST  3--c*t^  ax*  :rrr:*=»MC  to  lie  Institute  by 
SrpenrirODsr:  X;<rr*I  ^  ibe  atx:  ai:^»L  szperaicndcnt  of  the 
cc^TTT.  FnacmLl  Grrr*  5?crf:e  ctf  :±ie  scirg  of  :he  achools  in  the 
c.czn-  aisi  ib-ir  air-^sz^iner:  =:Me:  5cr«r3:»Mexi  XorrdL  He 
hztpt^z  '.hkz  Mxz  Z2S'  zEtz-^  cccasrrr"ni  w^ii  ibe  sdioofts  ended  he 
"a-*rLi  jesTe  ibsci  —  t5  ?.'oi  c-:c?i_r^:c  i*  iji*  rreoeceasor.  A  hand- 
*:»=K  zu.i  wi:ch  ::•':  iDi  c±;«ni  vxr:?  rresec^t-i  i^  reoii^  Snperin- 
teaas^:  X:ct*:1  I^  C  3oe^  cc  Stbtl:  :■:  -.be  r«r«a»  and  patrons 
cc  ibt  Mtrref  scbrcCj".  r«ser:ei  ibe  wirrr  i-  i  ?*w  nell  dx»cn  re- 
T'-ir-ff  Tzrt  S-Jz  ir>i  .-Mrr:  ^rt*  :f  :be  :rfcrbers  re  :be  county,  was 
pT*s*c:*rl  1 J  ?  M  rifbe:  w-.:i  xrcrrrmte  :;s=iircs^  Superintendent 
Xvrr*::  r**c»:c«-ri  iz  ri*  r^rc^e*:  nirsec  exrosssin^  his  ^ypredatioD 
'.f  tie  i-:ci^l:=xc:  sb:'»^  r:=  ry  :be  :c*jiers  4i>i  pfttrons  of  the 
i'.hrr/^r:  Zxielics::  piiers  *«^  rtii  >y  XCes««r^  Joras  SoMner,  E.  B. 
tritibiie  ;  C.  ri'.zzwzzz'z  izi  Mediae?  Barker.  Hayes,  Collier 
a:y:  hryvz^  G  X  Crziz  srxrts  cc  ?i:~xi*=  :a  our  Public 
bib'x-.U.  2  F.  Cri'ii  presc-tfi  :re  ?;i"r;ec:  of  ?ec=aanship"  in  a 
r'^i-ial  :^ir=r:r  i*  ill  A.  M  Chiiwick  tbe  sG>:ic:  of "  Primary 
'^'■^"y^-A  O-  rr.iay  i;:tn::c::  Pnsciru:  W=.  F  Riugnalda  gave 
i-i  :oieT«-.:=g  ssi  -riciical  ulk  cc  :he  sur-tcc  c:  '  Linguistics."— 
O.  'A'.  O- 

CoL-.>A  Oc-:.  2>u:  :o  Xor.  zzc  :=cl:;<:re. — *"  For  ir^xvis  axe  things, 
and  a  saall  crop  cf  :=k  falling  like  dew  -jpos  a  ihought.  produces 
that  which  rzakes  :ho::san^.-.  ptzzups  zii/.-.on*.  :b:=k  This  quota- 
Mem  from  Byroa  pnnte<i  on  the  cover  o:  the  progran:  shows  the  attempt 
*A  Superint«ic-ct  Wilsos  to  focus  the  mirds  of  her  teachers  upon  the 
work  of  the  T»«:k.  George  R.  Kleeberger.  of  San  Jose,  was  there  to 
iurrA-h  the  wer-tiEc  approaches  and  thought:  Washington  Wilson,  of 
the  Chico  Norma-,  to  ijive  the  moral  uplift:  C.  M.  Ritter.  of  the  same 
^hryjl,  to  drive  strong  Wows  at  the  marking  system:  and  the  editor  of 
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ihe  Journal,  to  speak  for  the  school  system,  and  be  generally  helpful. 
Monday  evening,  before  the  formal  opening,  was  spent  in  delightful 
reunion  at  the  home  of  Mrs,  Wilson,  where  geography  in  costume,  and 
a  literar>^  salad  furnished  ample  play  for  originality,  and  tested  mem- 
ory and  scope  of  reading.  During  the  sessions  F,  A.  Bennett  gave  a 
practical  talk  favoring  vertical  writing:  Miss  E.  Von  Dorstou  gave  the 
most  thorough  and  helpful  talk  on  '*Busy  or  Seat  Work  "  that  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  hear.  The  charm  of  it  lay  in  the  fact  that  slie 
illustrated  every  step  by  showing  the  teachers  specimens  of  her  appli- 
ances and  gave  them  just  the  information  they  needed  as  to  cost,  etc. 
The  address  of  W.  B,  Smith  on  '*  Tonic  Sol* Fa  "  was  that  of  an  enthu- 
siastic and  practical  teacher  combined,  and  was  given  with  such  exu- 
berant  good  nature  as  to  completely  enlist  the  teachers.  Mattie  Lee 
gave  a  delightful  talk  on  **  Composition/'  Adella  Gay  on  *' Drawing,*' 
and  Ella  Bennett  on  '*  Physical  Culture/*  Principal  Hayman,  of  the 
High  School,  read  a  suggestive  paper  on  **  English  in  the  Country 
Schools/*  Howard  Ford,  of  the  County  Boards  addressed  himself  to 
the  '* Stale  Geography/*  and  T,  N.  Clevenger  delivered  a  short  oration 
on  the  **  Temple  we  are  Building."  The  evening  lectures  were  deliv- 
by  Geo.  R.  Kleeberger  on  *'The  Heavens  Above  us,"  and  P.  M. 
isher  on  a  "Trip  Across  the  Continent."  Geo.  F.  Myrick  spoke  on 
the  "Course  of  Study  for  Country  Schools,'*  and  furnished  recitations, 
j  to  the  delight  of  the  audience.  The  teachers  were  strongly  repre- 
I  sen  ted  on  the  program,  the  accessories  were  carefully  attended  to  by 
Lthe  Superintendent,  and  the  result  was  a  helpful  session.  F. 

^^  San  DiKGO,  Nov.  26-2ft  inclusive,  in  the  M.  E.  Church,  San 
^I>iego. — The  discussions  covered  the  four  subjects,  Language,  Mathe- 
^Batics,  History  and  Science,  The  thoroughly  practical  side  of  the 
^^nstilute  work  was  the  consideration  of  the  above  subjects  with  refer- 
ence to  their  presentation  in  the  County  Course  of  Study  just  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  teachers.  This  course  undertakes  to  present  a 
scheme  for  the  correlation  of  studies,  with  the  anticipated  result  of  de- 
creasing the  number  of  daily  recitations^  and  eradicating  artificial  and 
arbitrary  distinctions  between  subjects,  thus  unifying  and  rationaliz- 
ing school  work.  Four  members  of  the  County  Board,  Assistant  Supt. 
Mrs.  Russell,  Mrs.  Wilbington,  F.  P.  Davidson,  of  the  San  Diego 
High  School  and  Hugh  J.  Baldwin,  each  prepared  the  outline  of  work 
in  a  different  subject;  the  separate  outlines  were  thoroughly  discussed 
in  executive  session,  and  as  a  result  the  Course  is  an  advance  move- 
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raent  in  a  direction  of  which  much  has  been  said  in  recent  years  in  the 
Institutes  of  the  State^  but  little  or  nothing  practical  has  been  done. 
P.  M.  Fisher»  of  the  Journal,  gave  several  day  talks,  and  he  and 
Superintendent  Wagner  delivered  evening  addresses.  A  feature  of 
the  Institute  was  the  introduction  of  Rev.  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  ex-State 
Superintendent,  whose  wit  and  humor  in  reminiscence  convulsed  the  ■ 
audience.  Prof.  John  Dickinson  participated  in  the  last  day's  session, 
and  spoke  in  the  evening  to  a  delighted  house  on  the  therae,  **  Life 
from  Stone  to  Man/'  The  general  opinion  of  the  teachers  seemed  to 
be  that  on  his  favorite  lines,  "Prof.  John**  stands  alone  in  ability  to 
clothe  Science  in  charming  vesture.  Prof.  Elmer  E.  Brown  delivered 
a  thoughtful  address  on  the  importance  of  following  some  definite  line 
from  year  to  year  in  Institute  work,  and  at  an  evening  reception  spoke 
on  the  value  of  an  ideal,  with  a  beauty  of  diction  and  an  earnestness  of 
purpose  that  both  pleased  and  stimulated.  Professor  Lange,  on  the  ■ 
same  occasion,  spoke  on  "Language/*  and  stood  the  cross-fire  ol  many 
questions.  The  Institute  was  well  conducted,  there  being  special 
liours  for  the  consideration  of  kindergarten,  city  school  and  high 
school  work.  Superintendent  Wagner  introduced  bis  successor.  W, 
J.  Bailey,  in  considerate  and  manly  fashion,  and  the  big-hearted- 
uess  that  was  prevalent  tn  the  management  made  the  session  a  ver>*  ■ 
pleasant  one.  A  reception  was  given  one  evening  at  the  Coronado 
Hotel,  at  which  the  teachers  presented  Superintendent  Wagner  wiili 
an  elegant  gold  watch  and  chain,  as  some  eicpression  of  their  apprecia- 
tion of  his  helpfulness  and  regret  at  his  retirement.  The  presentation 
speech  was  made  by  Miss  Mary  Gale. 


Napa. — The  Napa  County  Teacher's  Institute  was  held  Oct.  24, 
25,  26,  in  the  Masonic  Hall  at  Napa.  There  were  present  as  lecturers 
and  instructors,  President  Jordan,  Professors  Earl  Barnes  and  Mary 
Sheldon  Barnes,  of  Stanford  University,  Prof.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  of  the 
University  of  California,  President  J,  N.  Beard.  C.  B,  Ridge  way,  and 
H.  A.  Surface,  of  Napa  College.  Miss  Edith  A.  Cooke  and  J,  R,  Coe, 
of  Napa  county.  On  Wednesday  evening  a  delightful  musicale  ar- 
ranged by  Supl.  Anna  E.  Dixon  was  given.  It  was  a  treat  long  to  be 
remembered  by  all  who  were  present.  Mrs,  Olive  Reed  Batchelder 
and  Miss  Charlotte  Gruenhagen,  of  San  Francisco,  and  Miss  Daisy 
Cressy,  of  Oakland^  charmed  all  by  their  sweet  music.  They  were 
ably  assisted  by  excellent  local  talent.  On  Thursday  evening  Presi- 
dent Jordan  gave  his  entertaining  lecture,  * '  The  Passion  Play  at  Ober- 
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ammergati  / '  to  a  crowded  house.  The  day  sessions  were  very  iuterest- 
iog— a  glance  at  the  list  of  instructors  shows  that  they  could  not  have 
been  otherwise.  The  interest  of  the  townspeople  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Institute  was  evinced  by  the  crowded  hall  at  all  of  the  sessions. 
This  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  very  successful  Institutes  arranged  audi 
managed  by  Supt.  Anna  E.  Dixon*  It  is  greatly  regretted  by  teach- 
ers and  people  throughout  the  county  that  her  terra  of  office  is  nearing 
its  close.  She  has  been  indefatigable  in  her  efforts  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  education,  and  she  has  been  eminently  successful.  By  her  ^ 
bright  manner  and  excellent  business  ability  she  has  made  many 
friends  ivho  will  be  sorry  to  have  her  leave.  She  has  especially  en- 
deared herself  to  the  teachers  by  her  kind  words  and  ready  assistance. 
Last  but  not  least  will  she  be  missed  by  the  school  children,  all  of 
whom  know  and  love  her,  and  were  always  delighted  with  her  visits. 
She  declined  a  proffered  renomination,  and  with  it  certain  reelection 
to  the  office  she  has  so  ably  filled.  Miss  Dixon  expects  to  enter  Stan- 
ford University  next  semester,  making  History  her  major  study.  The 
best  wishes  of  her  hosts  of  friends  go  with  her. 


^^  The  Teaching  Force, — The  discovery  and  training  of  promising 
I  candidates  for  the  position  of  high  school  teachers  present  special 
^Kproblems.  We  must  secure  high  school  teachers  who  are  in  sympathy 
^^with  both  the  schools  below  and  the  schools  above,  who  are  in  touch 
with  enlightened  public  sentiment,  well  read  in  the  history  and  theory 
I  of  secondary  education  at  home  and  abroad,  familiar  with  the  com- 
mon studies  of  the  high  school  curriculum  and  in  some  measure 
:niaster  of  at  least  one  of  those  studies,  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  high 
ideals,  and  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  true  interests  of  the 
^school  and  of  every  pupil  in  it.  It  is  a  part  of  the  business  of  the 
^3>edagogical  departmeut  of  a  University,  acting  in  concert  with  other 
departments,  to  discover  and  train  such  teachers, — Otilline  of  paper  by 
^^^of,  Elmer  E.  Brown,  Siaie  AssacialwJt,  San  fa  Cruz, 
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The  twenty-eighth  annual  session 
of  the  CaUforuta  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion opened  at  2  p.  m.,  Wednesday^ 
December  26th,  in  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church,  Santa  Cruz. 
To  expedite  matters,  the  minutes 
of  the  last  session  were  referred  for 
examination  to  a  committee,  and  it 
was  also  ordered  that  the  same 
committee  report  upon  the  minutes 
of  the  session  at  its  close.  The 
chair  appointed  P.  M.  Fisher.  F,  K. 
Barthel  and  Miss  Maggie  Schallenberger  a  committee  on  amendmentii 
to  the  Constitution. 

Geo.  R.  Kleeberger,  President  of  the  Association,  then  delivered 
the  annual  address,  which,  as  was  anticipated,  was  a  carefully  consid- 
ered effort,  couched  in  plain  language,  and  earnest  in  its  demand  for 
improved  methods,  schools  and  teachers,  and  for  wiser,  more  unselfish 
control.  The  character  and  scope  of  the  address  may  be  indicated  by 
ihe  following  extract : 

Educational  progress  seetns  sure,  but  il  is  too  slow.  The  schools  of  to-day 
are  the  best  the  world  has  ever  seen,  but  they  ought  to  improve  more  rapidly.  The 
public  itself,  the  product  of  the  public  schools,  is  pahi fully  conscious  of  its  faults, 
and  is  demaudiug  much  more  educationally  thau  it  has  known  in  the  past 
Numerous  changes  for  the  better  are  but  the  necessary  response  to  this  demand. 
But  meautime  civilization  has  advanced  with  wonderful  strides,  and  progress  in 
education  a  1  effort  does  not  seem  to  have  kept  pace  wHIi  the  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  the  material  and  spiritual  conditions  of  the  last  three  decades,  The  un* 
satisfactory  results  of  school  effort  are  plainly  manifest.     Plainly  the  difficulty  ia 
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tliat  there  arc  no  schools  which  meet  the  watitg  of  the  times.     There  have  been 
^limes  when  the  public  opposed  progressive  steps  in  education,  but   now  there 
tms  to  an   Intel bgent  cry  from  both  within  and  without  the  schools  that  there 
ball  be  a  more  general   appHcAtion  of  improved  educational   means,   the  effi- 
rictjcy  of  which  has  already  lieeu  abundantly  demonstrated. 

It  frequently  happens  that  while  intelligent  citizens  are  asking  for  better 
schools,  the  active  men  of  affairs,  the  ward  politicians,  are  making  the  conditions 
such  as  bar  the  path  of  educational  progress.  So  long  as  public  economy  always 
begins  with  reducing  school  appropriations,  so  long  will  schools  fall  far  short  of 
the  best,  and  so  long  as  a  political  pnll  controls  the  appointment  of  teachers,  so 
long  will  the  best  culture  and  character  be  too  rare  at  the  teacher's  desk,  and  so 
,  long  will  an  unregenerated  public  be  the  iuevitable  product  of  the  school.  If 
ftll  teacher*  would  discharge  their  full  duty  in  the  best  possible  way,  even  under 
'^present  conditions,  the  conditions  would  rapidly  grow  more  favorable.  Teacher* 
who  would  have  their  services  more  highly  appreciated  in  a  money  sense  must 
make  their  lalx>r  produce  more  valuatile  results. 

So  long  as  teachers  will  resort  to  political  methods  to  secure  positions  so 
long  will  political  bosses  feel  free  to  fill  the  school -rooms  with  incompeteut 
favorites.  If  teachers  would  be  free  from  the  thraltdom  of  political  tricksters, 
they  must  refuse  to  practice  or  profit  by  political  intrigues;  must  imbue  their  pupils 
by  practice  as  well  as  by  precept,  so  that  in  the  next  generation  a  race  of  clean- 
hearted  and  clear-headed  men  shall  come  upon  the  scene  and  sweep  the  boss 
J  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Teachers,  stand  firmly  against  the  encroachments 
i  and  blandishments  of  the  sharks  who  would  prostitute  the  public  schools  to 
further  their  vile  purposes. 

Is  it  not  a  proper  function  of  the  Association  to  raise  its  voice  in  protest 
when  the  State  educational  institutions  are  turned  over  to  boards  of  control  com- 
posed of  men  who  use  a  public  trust  as  a  means  of  paying  off  private  and  political 
favors,  thereby  contaminating  the  fountain-head  of  political  progress?  There 
should  be  a  higher  conception  of  the  ends  of  education  than  ordinarily  prevails. 

Professor  Kleeberger  spoke  at  length  on  child  culture,  and  made 
suggestioos  as  to  improvements  to  the  schools  to  obtain  the  best  re- 
results:  "The  curriculum  should  broaden  the  child*s  environment,  and 
to  do  so  there  should  be  co  relation  of  related  subjects  and  concentra- 
tion of  the  child's  efforts  upon  a  few  lines  of  research  and  thought. 
Il  is  time  for  California  to  protect  herself  against  the  teachers  who  do 
not  make  reasonably  adequate  preparation  for  their  high  office.'* 

His  reference  to  the  mismauagenient  of  school  affairs  in  the 
furtlaerauce  ol  selfish  political  interests  was  generously  aod  heartily 
applauded.  Il  was  evident  that  the  audience  recognized  that  in  this 
direction  lies  our  greatest  fear.  The  program  was  admirably  arranged. 
in  that  it  considered  few  subjects  and  devoted  half  a  day  to  each.  It 
was  to  be  regretted  that  the  first  session  was  necessarily  shortened, 
and  that  the  discussion  of  '^The  School  Curriculum/' by  Professors 
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Geo.  H.  Howison  and  Earl  Baraes,  C.  H.  Keyes  and  W.  F.  Hall, 
was  so  crowded,  although  the  first  speaker's  time  was  extended  by 
unanimous  consent. 

The  printed  syllabus  of  Professor  Howison  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  teachers,  and  his  amplification  upon  the  same  was  keenly 
enjoyed.  The  intelligent  reader  of  The  Journal  will  find  the  sylla- 
bus in  full  in  this  issue.    It  is  worth  a  close  and  thoughtful  reading. 

Professor  Barnes  refrained  from  reading  bis  paper,  bat  spoke  off- 
hand in  his  animated,  earnest  way,  expressing  his  admiration  of  Pro- 
fessor Howison's  analysis  of  the  subject,  but  differing  with  him  some- 
what, especially  in  his  views  of  the  child's  ambitions  and  aspirations.  . 
Mr.  Keyes  congratulated  himself  and  the  audience  that  Dr.  Howison*s 
address  so  clearly  indicated  the  place  and  value  of  manual  training. 

W.  F.  Hall,  of  the  Vacaville  High  School,  gave  some  interesting 
statistics,  showing  the  relative  time  devoted  to  certain  subjects  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  California  and  the  East.  The  discussion  reached 
its  climax  of  interest  when  Dr.  Howison,  begging  the  indulgence  of 
the  audience  for  a  few  moments,  replied  to  Professor  Barnes  and  Mr. 
Keyes  upon  points  where  he  thought  they  misunderstood  him,  closing 
his  shrewd,  skillful  summing  up  with  the  startling  expression,  "There 
is  a  profound  difference,  after  all,  between  human  things  and  thing 
things  !" 

The  reception  to  the  teachers  by  the  citizens  was  given  in  the  en- 
tertainment hall  and  parlors  of  the  Sea  Beach  Hotel.  In  the  absence 
of  Mayor  Effey,  Senator  Burke  presided  in  easy  and  good-natured 
fashion  at  the  exercises.  He  extended  a  welcome  to  the  teachers ; 
District  Attorney  Lindsay,  **More  Welcome;**  and  Superintendent 
Linscott,  "Most  Welcome."  Geo.  R.  Kleeberger  responded  on  behalf 
of  the  Association,  and  P.  M.  Fisher,  of  The  Journal,  spoke  on 
"The  Public  Schools.*'  Mr.  Keyes,  in  *'honeved  phrase,**  spoke  with- 
out a  set  subject,  and  D.  C.  Clark,  of  the  Santa  Cruz  schools,  invited 
the  audience  to  refreshment  in  the  spacious  dining  hall.  An  excellent 
orchestra  furnished  music. 


Thursday  forenooon  was  devoted  to  mathematics.  Prof.  L.  T. 
Hengstler,  of  the  University  of  California,  spoke  of  its  history  under 
these  heads  :  "i.  Ideas  not  clearly  understood  without  some  knowl- 
edge 6ft  heir  history.  2.  Knowledge  of  the  historical  development 
of  mathematical  ideas  necessary  to  a  view  of  the  relative  importance 
of  the  different  branches  of  mathematics.     3.  References  to  the  his- 
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tory  of  matbemalics  create  and  promote  interesting  mathematical 
studies/* 

This  paper  held  the  audieoce,  because  it  was  a  charming  combi- 
nation of  accurate  historical  research,  with  a  keen  and  odd  humor, 
unexpected »  and  therefore  all  the  more  pleasing. 

Supt*  F.  P.  Russell,  of  San  Jose,  treated  the  topic  of  "Mental 
Drill  in  Mathematical  Training,"  in  which  he  made  a  warm  plea  for  a 
text  book  on  mental  arithmetic. 

In  the  absence  of  J.  B.  McChesney,  Mr.  Holway,  of  the  San  Jose 
Normal  School,  read  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  last  year 
on  Mathematics.  In  effect  it  was  a  recommendation  that  the  State 
Board  compile  an  arithmetic  that  shall  also  contain  the  elements  of 
geometry  and  algebra,  and  that  in  Secondary  schools  the  work  on 
algebra  close  with  quadratics.  Note  the  syllabus  of  the  committee: 
"Simple  exercises  in  concrete  geometry  should  be  a  component  part 
of  revised  arithmetic  of  State  series.  In  the  words  of  the  committee 
of  ten,  *said  book  should  give  some  familiarity  with  algebraic  expres- 
sions and  symbols,  including  methods  of  solving  simple  equations.'  " 

ELECTION    OF    OFFICERS. 

Thursday  afternoon  was  devoted  to  the  election  of  officers  and 
cHoice  of  a  meeting  place  for  next  year,   followed  by  a  discussion  on 
"The  Teaching  Force."     Upon  motion   of  James  G.  Kennedy,   the 
Girder  of  business  was  changed  so  as  to  bring  the  choice  of  meeting 
^fix'st     Superintendent  McClymonds  invited  the  Association  to  Oak- 
Jl^xid.      There   being    no   competition,    the    offer    w^as    unanimously 
acz^<:epted.     Prof  Earl  Barnes  and  D.  C.  Clark  were  placed  in  nomina- 
Itisrtion  for  president.     The  latter  sought  to  withdraw  his  name,  stat- 
Jirfcg  that  as  one  of  the  hosts  of  the  Association  he  could  not  be  a  cau- 
dx<iate.     The  withdrawal  was  not  permitted,  however,  but  upon  tak- 
ing; the  vote  it  was  so  overwhelmingly   in  favor  of  Professor  Barnes 
iHat  his  selection  was  made  unanimous.     Supt.  F.  P.  Russell,  of  San 
Jose,   and   Prin.  R.  F.  PennelL   of  the  Chico   Normal  School,   were 
elected  vice-presidents.     Miss  Annie  C,   Murphy  was  easily  elected 
secretary^    and   W.  F.  Hall,    who   had   one   vote   more  than    F.  K. 
Barthel,  w^as  unanimously  elected  assistant.     J.  \V.  McClymonds^  of 
Oakland,  was  elected  railroad  secretary,  and  Miss   Bessie  Haslam,  of 
Santa  Cruz,  .treasurer. 

A  dispatch  was  received  from  Aaron  Gove,  Denver,  Col.,  inviting 
the  teachers  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  National  Association  there 


in  July  next.  The  president  was  ordered  to  make  suitable  response. 
A  resolution  of  sympathy  was  sent  to  Secretary  J.  P.  Greely»  of  Santa 
Ana,  who  is  seriously  ill.  The  discussion  of  the  afternoon  was  to  be 
opened  by  President  Jordan,  of  Stanford.  He  was  absent  from  the 
State,  and  Professor  Bailey^  of  the  University  of  California^  occupied 
the  hour.  Prof.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  of  the  University  of  California, 
followed.  The  chief  point  he  emphd.si£ed  was  the  value  of  Teachers' 
Institutes  moving  continuously  along  certain  lines,  wnth  certain  defi- 
nite aims,  followed  year  after  year^  so  as  to  make  their  work  consecu- 
tive, continuous  and  coherent.  The  trend  of  the  discussion  appears 
in  the  following  syllabus  ;  ** Need  of  general  training  as  a  preparation 
for  life.  Need  of  special  training  for  growth  of  the  mind  and  recog- 
nition of  the  meaning  of  truth.  Need  of  professional  training.  Pro- 
fessional training  possible  only  on  a  basis  of  general  culture.  Origi- 
nality of  thought,  or  of  method,  the  flower  of  education.  Possible 
only  to  those  who  know  what  others  have  thought  or  done.** 

State  Superintendent  elect  Samuel  T.  Black  was  introduced,  and 
read  a  paper  of  such  force,  and  so  filled  with  a  determination  to  labor 
for  needed  reforms  that  be  was  generously  applauded,  and  cordially 
and  generally  congratulated. 

Principal  Edwin  T,  Pierce,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Stale  Normal 
School,  read  a  carefully  prepared  and  strong  paper  on  the  relation  of 
the  Normal  schools  to  the  subject  under  consideration »  following  this 
syllabus  :  **  Duty  of  government  in  regard  to  the  education  ot  its  peo- 
ple. This  duty  involves  the  employment  of  competent  teachers  in  all 
of  the  schools.  What  the  thorough  preparation  of  a  teacher  includes. 
Wherein  the  college  course  alone  fails.  Wherein  the  pedagogical 
course  in  the  University  fails.  The  Normal  School  :  ia)  In  Europe 
and  this  country,  {b)  How  organized,  {c)  Peculiar  advantages.  («/) 
What  it  has  done  for  educational  advancement,  ie)  What  it  is  doing, 
(/)  What  it  may  do.  Kg')  The  Normal  School  of  the  future.  (A) 
Why  it  must  be  the  principal  source  of  the  teaching  supply.'*  A.  H, 
Yoder,  of  the  San  Francisco  schools,  Principal  R.  F.  Pennell,  of  Chico, 
and  Principal  Childs.  of  the  San  Jose  Normal,  took  part  in  the  further 
discussion. 

In  the  evening  Irving  M,  Scott  lead  the  teacbers  into  an  entirely 
new  field  to  consider  **  Armor  Plates  and  Great  Guns.*'  No  other 
man  on  the  Coast  could  have  spoken  with  so  much  real  knowledge  on 
this  subject.  The  only  successful  contestant  on  the  Pacific  slope  with 
the  great  Atlantic  ship-builders.  Cramp  and   Roach,  Mr.  Scott  is  a 
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unique  Califoruiau,  His  thorough-goiug  patriotism  fired  the  teachers, 
so  that  it  was  peculiarly  fitting  that  at  the  close  of  the  lecture  a  teacher, 
in  giving  expression  to  his  interest,  exclaimetl,  "  Great  Scot  !  I  en- 
joyed that !' 

ART   AND   MANUAI.   TRAINING. 

Friday  forenoon  was  given  to  Art  in  Education  including  Manual 
Training,  H.  T.  Arlley,  of  the  Art  School  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, spoke  on  *' Industrial  Art''  under  this  syllabus:  **  Industrial 
Art  defined.  Its  practical  value.  Drawing  as  a  foundation.  How  it 
should  be  taught.  Ornamental  design  in  elementary  education.  The 
relation  of  Industrial  Art  to  Manual  Training."  Katherine  M.  Ball, 
of  the  San  Francisco  schools,  presented  Manual  Training  under  these 
heads;  *' Education — development  spiritually,  intellectually,  physi- 
cally, Accumulation  of  knowledge,  the  formation  of  taste  and  the 
art  of  doing.  Practical  value  of  a  knowledge  of  science,  literature  and 
art.  Commercial  value  of  raw  material,  skilled  labor  and  beauty. 
The  Art  idea  in  Manual  Training.  Manual  Training  not  exclusively 
sloyd  or  carpentry,  but  a  training  in  the  use  of  many  materials  and 
tools.*'  Waller  Kenyon,  of  the  Stockton  Manual  Training  Depart- 
ment, addressed  himself  to  a  consideration  of  the  following:  **i. 
What  is  Manual  Training?  {a)  Its  psychology,  (d)  Pedagogic  side, 
(r)  Social  and  ethical  views.  2.  Growth  of  Manual  Training  ideas. 
3.  Existing  systems.  4.  Manual  Training  of  future/'  President 
Keyes,  of  the  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute,  designated  mauual  train- 
ing as  a  time-saver,  and  stated  that  be  believed  that  '*the  giving  up  of 
one-half  of  a  day  of  school-work  to  manual  training  would  enable  the 
teacher  to  get  one^hird  more  accomplished  in  science,  one-half  more 
in  mathematics  and  double  the  amount  in  all  around  development, 
which  is  the  point  aimed  at.  It  brings^  too,  the  home  and  the  school 
in  closer  sympathy.*^  Mr,  Keyes  urged  that  the  Association  should  not 
adjourn  without  doing  something  in  regard  to  this  matter.  Upon  mo- 
tion of  President  Kleeberger  a  committee  of  seven  was  appointed  to 
investigate  the  practicability  of  introducing  a  system  of  manual  train- 
ing into  the  public  schools  of  tlie  Stale.  The  committee  was  composed 
as  follows  :  Professor  Keyes,  of  Pasadena,  Professor  Kenyon,  of  Stock- 
ton, Professor  Addicott,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  State  Superin- 
tendent-elect Black,  Professor  Search,  of  Los  Angeles,  Professor  Bush, 
of  San  Francisco,  and  Professor  Barnes,  of  Stanford  University.  The 
report  of  the  committee  will  be  published  in  The  Pacific  Educa- 
tional Journal  and  be  read  at  the  next  convention. 


THE    EDUCATIONAI.   COUNCIL. 

At  noon  the  Executive  ComtDittee  held  a  session  and  filled  three 
vacancies  in  the  Educational  Council  by  the  election  of  Prof.  Irving 
M,  String  ham,  of  the  University  of  California,  Miss  Lucy  T.  Wash- 
burn, of  the  San  Jose  State  Normal  School,  and  the  reelection  of  Su- 
perintendent Linscott,  of  Santa  Cruz.  The  work  of  the  council  for 
the  coming  year  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  schools,  educators  and 
every  one  interested  in  educational  matters  throughout  the  State.  The 
council  will  communicate  with  every  school  board  and  county  super- 
intendent of  the  State,  and  ask  them  to  submit  to  the  teachers  of  their 
counties  a  syllabus  of  topics  and  questions  relating  to  the  curriculum, 
and  discuss  them  in  the  county  institutes.  These  reports  will  be  can- 
vassed and  the  question  considered  carefully  with  a  view  to  arriving 
at  a  solution  of  the  vexed  question  of  what  the  Course  of  Study  should 
be  like. 

The  feature  of  the  last  half-day  session  was  the  discussion  of 
'*  Difficulties  in  the  way  of  applying  the  Ideal  Curriculum  and  em- 
ploying the  Competent  Teacher."  Mrs.  F.  McG.  Martin,  Superin- 
tendent of  Sonoma,  was  absent,  and  the  subject  was  treated  by  Super- 
intendent Linscott,  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  Superintendent  Coffey,  of  Sutter. 
The  former  in  vigorous  style  pleaded  for  improvement  in  the  element- 
ary schools.  Thirty  pupils  he  declared  were  enough  for  any  teacher. 
He  called  for  a  curriculum  applicable  alike  in  Del  Norte  and  San 
Diego,  As  to  the  teacher  he  said  :  '"  No  amount  of  training  will  ever 
make  a  teacher  if  the  real  teacher  is  not  there  in  the  beginning.  In 
this  age  the  first  and  highest  requirement  o?  teachers  is  that  they  shall 
be  persistent.  No  other  profession  demands  from  its  followers  such 
earnest  efibrt  toward  improvement.** 

Superintendent  Coffey  followed  in  one  of  the  brightest  and  most 
earnest  papers  of  the  session.  Prefacing  his  address  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  ubiquity  of  the  Missourian,  and  regretting  the  fact  that  the 
program  made  it  his  duly  to  disclose  the  faults  of  our  present  system, 
he  declared  it  his  purpose  to  speak  in  plain  Missouri  vernacular.  The 
entire  address  was  racy,  original  and  piquant,  fiUing  the  educatioual 
atmosphere  with  ozone.  Specimen  expressions  will  be  found  else- 
where in  the  Journal. 

RESOLUTIONS, 

R.  S.  Holway,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported, 
The  report,  in  addition  to  the  usual  and  proper  thanks,  favored  (a)  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  three  on  legislation;  (^)  a  committee  to 
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investigate  the  subject  of  school  hygiene,  their  report  to  be  presented 
tiext  session ;  (c)  the  introduction  of  manual  training:  and  (d)  opposed  the 
pensioning  of  teachers,  P>  M*  Fisher  moved  an  amendment  to  the  reso- 
lution on  pensions,  so  that  the  Association  might  declare  itself  opposed 
to  any  "general  law"  favoring  pensions,  urging  that  the  teachers 
should  not  permit  themselves  to  be  quoted  as  against  the  assistance  of 
any  individual  whose  eminent  service  and  great  need  might  make  him 
a  worthy  object.  Superintendent  Linscott  spoke  to  the  same  effect, 
but  the  resolution  passed  as  it  came  from  the  commiUee. 

The  chair  appointed  Principal  C.  W.  Childs,  P,  M,  Fisher  and 
Supt.  J.  W.  Linscott  as  theCoramitlee  on  Legislation,  The  Committee 
on  Minutes  reported.  Upon  motion  of  W.  H.  V,  Raymond,  the  Exec* 
utive  Committee  was  instructed  to  so  expend  the  funds  in  printing, 
etc.,  as  to  retain  $rc>Q  for  other  necessary  expenses.  Presidentelect 
Barnes  was  invited  to  the  plalform,  received  the  gavel,  and  made  a 
stirring  and  hopeful  address. 

In  the  evening  the  platform  was  occupied  by  President  Kleeberger* 
Superintendent  Black,  Professor  Barnes  and  the  venerable  Joseph  Le 
Conte,  who  delivered  a  masterful  address  on  the  "Psychical  Relations 
of  Men  to  Animals."  At  its  conclusion  the  president  declared  the 
twenty* eighth  annual  session  closed. 


Association  Gleanings. 


NOTES  FROM   THE   DISCUSSIONS. 

Supt.  Chipmaa,  of  Santa  Clara,  declared  the  State  Arithmetic  to  be  unspeak- 
ably bad,  aud  In  no  sense  a  text'book.,...,...Mrs.  Margaret  Hood,  of  Pacific  Grove, 
stated  that  i>he  had  struggled,  wept,  prayed,  atid  failed  In  teaching  the  ttmltiplica- 
tion  tables'.     She  cast  aside  the  book,  and  set  the  pupils  to  measuring.     The  table 
of ** threes"  was  laught  wilh  a  foot  rule  and  yard-stick,  the  "fours'"  with  tin  meas- 
iircfl  of  gills  and  quarts,  and  in  this  way  she  succeeded....... C\  H.  Reyes  protested 

Against  teaching  children  in  herds....,, Professor  Stringham  argued  that  the  geotu- 

etfy  in  the  proposed  arithmetic  was  only  a  continuation  of  the  actual  work  go- 
ing on  in  kindergartens  and  the  lower  grades  inform  and  measurement Walter 

Kenyon  criticized  the  altitude  of  Americans  toward  Tnaunal  labor  and  the  learning 
of  trades.     He  declared  that  manual  training  was  a  culture  study,  and  nothing  if 

not  that Prof,  Elmer  Brown's  plea  is  for  continuous  effort  along  an  agreed  line 

to  a  definite  end.     He  hopes  for  much  from  the  Teachers'  Institutes. 

PERSONALS, 

Snpt.  Crcoks^hanks.  of  Tulare,  h  ought  wilh  h"m  Supt.-elect  M<  Phail  and  Prin- 
cipal Connell,  of  the  Visalia  schools.     The  last-namedjwas  especially  interested  ia 
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the  proposed  State  Arithmetic Supt.  Coffey  was  accompanied  by  seven  of  the 

Sutter  County  teachers Principal  Pierce  and  Mary  E.  Fay,  of  Los  Angeles,  and 

President  Keyes,  of  Throop,  represented  south  of  Tehachapi.  Prof.  Dressier,  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Normal,  met  with  a  painful  accident  on  his  way  to  the  depot, 

and  was  thus  prevented  from  coming Supts.-elect  Miss  Ames,  of  Napa,  and 

Miss  March,  of  Y0.I0,  were  interested  attendants Misses  Fanny  Johnston,  of 

Red  Bluff*,  and  Minnie  Coulter  and  Louise  Smytbe,  of  Santa  Rosa,  were  eager 

listeners Stanford  sent  many  students  who  were  enthusiastic  for  Earl  Barnes 

for  president Marin  was  represented  by  Supt.  Furloug,  Frank  Dunn  and  Kittie 

Chandler Supt.  Job  Wood  was  unusually  quiet.      The  responsible  duties  of 

treasurer  kept  him  engaged Walter  I^enyon  has  a  bright,  snappy  way  alx>at 

him  that  attracts  attention Paul  Garin,  of  Oaklaud,  followed  the  discussions  on 

drawing  with  the  critical  interest  of  au  expert H.  C.  Faber,  of  Santa  Maria, 

was  there,  eager  and  alert Principal  Roop,  of  Santa  Barbara,  good  natured  and 

portly,  provoked  a  smile  when  he  spoke  of  the  excelleuce  of  the  product  of  his 

cooking  school Mr.  Yoder,  of  San  Francisco,  was  called  upou  near  the  close 

of  a  long  discussion.     He  told  two  good  stories  and  sat  down.     He'll  win  friends. 

Principal  Morton,' of  the  San  Francisco  Boys'  High  School,  makes  an  elScient 

member  of  the  Council  of  Education Jos.  O'Connor,  a  veteran  member  of  the 

Association,  was  aroused  by  the  discussion  of  Arithmetic Prof  John  Dickin- 
son, with  the  true  spirit  of  an  Institute  instructor,  sought  to  have  every  discussion 

crystallized The  appointment  of  a  committee  on  School  Hygiene  is  due  to  the 

persistency  of  practical  C.  B.  Towle,  of  Vallejo,  who  came  for  th^t  purpose 

The  election  of  Barnes  to  the  presidency  is  a  tribute  alike  to  his  ability  and  the 

fact  that  he  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions President  Kleeberger  seemed 

to  know  what  was  wanted,  and  how  to  secure  it W.  H.  V.  Raymond,  editor  of 

the  State  books,  and  his  daughter  were  present.  To  the  former,  the  teachers  of 
the  State  owe  more  than  they  know;  for  in  a  quiet,  unassuming  but  effective  way 

he  has  watched  legislation  on  their  behalf  through  several  sessions Mrs.  May 

L.  Cheney,  of  the  Teachers'  Bureau  at  San  Irancisco,  and  INI: .  C.  C.  Boynton,  of 
the  Bureau  at  Los  Angeles,  were  present. 

GENERAL. 
There  was  an  unusually  large  attendance  of  men.   The  women  had  little  to  say 

When  Prof  Barnes,  speaking  from  the  platform  referred  to  John  Swett,  *'the 

pioneer  educator,"  J.  C.  Pel  ton,  who  sat  on  the  front  seat,  made  no  sign.     He  did 

not  hear  it Teacher's  pensions  are  condemned  by  the  teachers  themselves. 

Editor  P.  M.  Fisher,  made  a  plea  for  *'the  exceptional  case,"  but  the  convention 

was  determined  and  the  hour  was  late Santa  Cruz  deserves  credit  for  the  music 

and  sunshine  in  the  meetings,  although  the  lowering  skies  sadly  damaged  the  glow- 

ingpicture  painted  by  Supt.  Linscott  in  his  invitation  speech  at  Stockton It  was 

singular  that  Oakland  was  the  only  city  whose  representatives  extended  an  invita- 
tion this  year It  was  a  convention  largely  devoted  to  the  ideal.    It  began  with  a 

discussion  of  the  ideal  curriculum,  turned  on  the  ideal  teacher,  and  closed  in  rain- 
bow tints  of  glorification  of  the  ideal,  relieved  only  by  the  homely  story  of  the 
pioneer  bringing  the  bear  into  town— at  his  heels. 
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While  many  may  differ  with  Superintendent  Black  on  the  ques- 
tion of  free  text-books,  his  plea  for  longer  terms  for  the  rural  schools, 
his  deprecation  of  a  tendency  of  the  boys  to  leave  school  early,  his 
suggestion  that  the  number  of  men  teaching  the  upper  grammar 
grades  might  profitably  be  increased .  his  project  for  a  reorganization 
of  our  system  of  selecting  school  boards,  his  declaration  for  civil 
service  in  the  administration  of  the  schools,  and  his  vigorous  denun- 
ciation of  political  methods  in  educational  fields,  provoked  lively  in- 
terest, and  gave  him  applause  that  wa.s  a  demonstration  that  utterance 
had  been  given  in  a  high  place  to  thoughts  that  many  entertain,  but 
for  force  of  circumstances  conceal.  The  new  superintendent  can 
afford  to  fail  in  his  attempt  to  realize  the  reforms  he  indicated  ;  he 
cannot  afford  to  abandon  his  ground.  He  begins  his  adminstration 
with  the  hopeful  support  of  the  teaching  force  of  the  State.  May  the 
hopes  thus  excited  be  realized  ! 

Wk  have  received  a  copy  of  a  resolutiou  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Union  High  School  District  No.  2,  Centerville,  Alameda  county,  urg- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  High  School  law,  providing  for  an  election 
of  High  Schcol  Trustees  direct,  and  such  an  arrangement  of  Iheir 
terms  as  shall  give  the  school  the  benefit  of  experience  in  administra- 
tion. The  proposition  is  worthy  of  thoughtful  consideration.  We 
can  see  objections.  That  in  this  way  fitness  would  be  more  likely  to 
be  made  the  test,  is  a  question.  It  should  be  made  a  test  in  the  ordi- 
nary Trustees'  election.  It  is  frequently  not.  If  the  most  capable 
man  in  the  Board  is  usually  made  clerk,  why  have  we  not  the  best 
possible  material  on  the  High  School  Boards  now  ?  Why  not  have  a 
High  School  Board  elected  separately  in  cities?  The  be^t  feature  of 
the  proposed  amendment  is  that  it  shall  not  be  possible  to  have  an  en- 
tirely new  Board  each  year.  We  commend  this  view  to  the  Legis- 
lature. 

J.  C.  RowELL,  Librarian  of  the  State  University,  sends  us  the 
compliments  of  the  season  with  the  request  that  we  change  the  num- 
ber of  the  volume  beginning  with  this  i^sue  from  XL  to  XII.,  the 
latter  being  correct  according  to  I  he  complete  file  in  his  keeping. 
There  are  probably  few  files  in  the  Stale  covering  ten  years,  though  in 
the  schools  there  should  be  many.  The  fault  occurred  before  the  pres- 
ent management,  and  with  this  notice  of  the  Librarian's  courteous 
suggestion,  we  prefer  at  this  time  not  to  make  any  chauge. 

In  the  list  of  County  Superintendents-elect,  published  in  Decern- 
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ber  JouBKAl.,  the  name  of  S.  W*  Aasttn  sboold  be  stibsti luted  for  tfaat 
of  J.  H.  SliaiiiiiNa,  Supt.  Sbatntoti  was  not  a  candidate  for  reelection. 
In  SisktjTOQ  county  the  rettirns  showed  that  C.  S.  Smith  was  elected 
by  ooe  majority.  After  a  recoant  Judge  Ellison  has  declared  George 
Tebbe  elected  by  a  majority  of  two.  The  matter  will  probably  be 
carried  to  the  Snpreme  Conrk 

Turn  adaition  of  President  Kellogg  and  Prof.  Elmer  E.  Brown  to 
the  State  Hoard  of  Education  gives  the  friends  of  higher  leamln^  no 
little  gratification.  Relieved  from  condttions  that  embarrass  most 
edticaiional  men  employed  by  the  State,  they  will  prove  a  valuable  re- 
inforcement to  the  other  members  on  the  Board,  who  look  to  the  ideal, 
and  have  the  courage  to  work  for  right  ends. 

The  editor  deiires  to  express  his  appreciation  of  the  good  words 
received  from  retiring  and  incoming  Supeiiutendents,  and  from  many 
teachers  throughout  the  State,  wishing  the  JorftKAL  welK 

Becaush  of  the  vacation  the  Normal  School  Department  does  not 
appear  in  this  iasue.     In  the  neat  it  will  have  futl  space. 


jafficictt 


Bcpartmnit 


W.W,8aAi<A]ff, 


Jancarv.  1 895. 

Superintendeut  ol  Public  lostruction 
Deputy  SuperinteDdeist  of  Pttblic  It^stniction 


From  the  Address  of  State  Superintendent  Black  Before  the  State 
Teachers* Association,   at  Santa  Cruz* 


A   fKOCRHSSlVa  POLICY  OUTI.INED. 


Tlic  perpetuation  of  free  inslitotiona  depends  upon  ibe  inlelligeoce  and 
kjpatJ'iolisni  uf  the  people,  hence  it  is  that  a  free  State  owes  it  to  itself  to  see  that 
Hty  child  within  its  borders  shall  receive  the  best  and  broadest  culture  that  is 
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within  its  power  to  bestow.  The  State,  therefore,  has  a  right  to  demand^  antl 
does  demand,  of  its  educational  departmeDl  opportunity  for  every  child  to  receive 
this  cuUare.  This  demand  is  uot  met  by  training  the  intellect  alone.  The 
emotional  side  of  child  nature  and  physical  conditions  must  receive  a  due  propor- 
tion of  attention.  Add  to  these  the  pressing  demand  of  the  decade  that  the  eye 
and  hand  of  the  child  shall  be  trained,  and  the  result  will  aim  at  least  at  that  fnll, 
properly- balanced  education  essential  to  a  well-ordered  State  and  prosperous 
people.  To  devise  the  ways  and  means  wliereby  the  eud  may  be  reached  has 
brought  us  together  here.  There  are  at  this  moment  thirty  other  State  Assocm- 
tions  in  session »  working  along  lines  similar  to  those  so  ably  laid  down  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  this  Association.  I  take  it  to  be  the  special  province  of 
superintendents,  city,  county  and  State,  to  present  to  the  conventions  the  practi- 
cal or  working  side  of  the  educational  question. 

In  view  of  the  relations  that,  in   all  probability,  will  be  established  between 

I  myself  and  the  schools  of  the  State,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  some  questions  of  practical  importance  that  present  themselves  to  my 
mind,  and  ask  at  your  hands  their  careful  cousideratioii. 

The  local  government  of  our  schools  should  be  free  from  partisan  politics* 
The  doctrine  that  to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils,  whatever  may  he  said  of  it  in 
State  and  national  aff-iirs,  is  most  pernicious  in  school  matters.     In  most,  if  not 

^  all,  of  the  counties  the  intelligent  influence  of  the  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools  is  felt  in  every  school  district^  and  his  wise  counsels  are  sought  by  a  great 
majority  of  the  school  boanls.  It  is  not  so  in  our  cities,  and  yet  over  40  per  cent. 
of  the  children  of  California  live  in  cities  of  10,000  inhabitants  and  upward. 

MUCH-NKEDED    REFORMS. 

While  school  affairs  are  fairly  well-managed  in  some  of  our  larger  muniei- 
palitieSf  if  we  are  to  believe  what  we  read  and  hear,  it  is  high  time  .something 
were  attempted.  Superintendent-elect  Moulder,  of  San  Francisco,  has  taken  a 
position  in  favor  of  a  smaller  Board,  and  an  appointed  one.  Similar  views  are  held 
by  Mr,  John  Swett,  the  retiring  City  Superintendent  of  San  Francisco.  I  Imve 
talked  with  many  city  superintendents,  and  all  agree  that  a  chan^^e  is  necessary. 
]My  own  observation  convinces  me  that  some  legislation  is  needed  to  avert  Ihe 
danger  threatened  by  the  present  methods  of  securing  City  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion. Ward  representation  should  l>e  abolished,  as  well  as  the  plan  of  electing  au 
entirely  new  Board  every  two  years.  I  care  not  how  wise  nor  how  bold  a  City 
Superintendent  may  be,  nor  how  good  the  Uoartl  he  bas,  he  hesitates  about 
adopting  any  policy  of  reform,  because  he  has  no  assurance  of  support  from  the 
incoming  officials,  some  of  whom,  at  least,  are  the  selections  of  partisan  political 
conventions,  and  that  there  is  grave  danger  of  an  effort  to  control  them  for  pur- 
poses other  than  the  well-being  of  the  schools. 

Now,  if  a  city  is  simply  a  school  district^  as  indicaled  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  a  San  Diego  case,  where  do?s  it  get  authority  for  the  Board  of  Education  ?  If 
the  San  Diego  decision  is  far-reaching  enough  to  plRce  the  city  on  exactly  the 
same  footing  as  a  country  district,  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  seems  simple.  Mr, 
McClymonds,  of  Oakland,  suggested  a  division  of  the  school  districts  into  classes. 
The  suggestion  is  eminently  practical,  and  commends  itself  to  every  practical 
school  man.     Three  or  four  classes  to  a  district  would  te  all  that  we  needed. 


let  Uie  boards  vary  iti  point  of  numbers  from  three  to  nine;  anil  if  Mr- 
Moulder's  plan  of  appointing;  instead  of  electing  can  be  carried  out  in  districts 
whose  boundaries  correspond  with  those  of  corporations,  so  much  the  better,  but 
in  all  eases  continuity  of  policy  should  be  secured  by  retaining  a  majority  of  the 
board  Such  a  plan  wou^d,  iu  my  estimation,  secure  intelligent  men,  heartily  in 
sympathy  with  the  public  schools,  who  would  deem  it  an  honor  to  serve. 

The  amendment  of  Section  1817  by  the  L,egislature  of  1895*  whereby  the  min- 
inium  amount  of  county  school  tax  was  raised  from  |4  to  |6  per  census*child  has  not 
brought  about  the  good  result  it  might  have  done.  It  ought  to  have  been  the 
means  of  lengthening  the  school  term,  but  in  the  aggregate  the  average  for  the 
entire  Stale  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  JS94,  »s  about  the  same  as  the  preceding 
year.  The  schools  ought  to  be  kept  open  at  least  thirty-six  weelcs  every  year. 
There  is  hardly  a  district  in  the  State  where  the  climatic  conditions  are  such  as  to 
tender  a  nine  months*  school  impracticable,  but  if  there  be  such  districts^  pra- 
vi>iou  coucerniug  fire,  food,  epidemic,  etc,  would  save  them  from  the  penalty 
attached.  When  we  consider  the  advantages  olTtfred  by  the  State  for  obtaining  a 
professional  education  we  may  confidently  look  forward  to  a  time  not  far  in  the 
future  when  the  system  of  granting  certificates  bv  examination  will  be  abolished. 
The  two  great  Universities,  the  three  State  Normals  and  the  San  Francisco  city 
Normal  School  ought  to  be  able  very  soon  to  supply  a  sufficient  number  of  trained 
teachers  to  meet  the  wants  of  our  schools.  I  do  not  care  how  near  your  curriculum 
approaches  the  ideal  nor  how  well  your  schools  arc  supplied  with  laboratories  and 
ap|>aratus:  if  the  classes  are  put  into  the  hands  of  novices  more  or  less  buugHug 
work  will  be  the  result, 

FRKB  TKXT-BOOKS. 

The  ciuestion  of  free  text-books  is  one  that  has  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of 
thought  and  discnssiun.  While  once  of  the  opinion  that  sound  economy  demanded 
the  pupils  should  furnish  their  own  books,  experience  shows  me  that  in  the  inter- 
ests of  economy  of  lime  as  well  as  money,  books  should  be  free.  Our  schools  arc 
not  free,  nor  will  they  be,  till  the  child  of  the  ptoorest  stands  on  equal  footing  with 
the  child  of  the  millionaire  so  far  as  public  school  advantages  are  concerned. 

The  Legislature  of  1891  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  all  the  friends  of  second- 
ary education.  By  providing  for  district,  union  and  count}*  High  Schools  it  bridged 
the  chasm  that  had  so  long  existed  between  the  common  schools  and  Univerftity, 
The  law  of  that  year  was  somewhat  crude,  but  it  set  the  machinery  of  the  High 
Schools  at  work.  Some  of  the  crudities  were  remcved  in  189.V  but  more  legtsla- 
lion  is  needed,  and  I  understand  a  committee  has  the  work  in  charge  and  wilt  pre- 
strut  the  result  of  its  deliberations  in  the  form  of  a  bill  to  the  incoming  Legislature, 

My  last  point  has  reference  to  the  excess  of  girls,  not  only  in  the  High  Schools, 
but  in  the  upper  grammar  grades.  Does  any  one  know  the  true  reason  for  this 
undesirable  condition  ?  I  confess  that  I  have  no  satisfactory  theory,  yet  I  have 
given  the  subject  a  good  deal  of  thought.  The  present  century  has  opened  the 
di»ors  of  colleges  and  universities  to  ladies,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  I  am  happy 
to  say  the  sweet  girl  graduate  has  walked  away  with  the  honors.  I  believe  each 
year  sees  an  increased  percentiige  of  girls  in  our  universities.  It  is  therefore  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  near  future  will  see  similar  conditions  even  in 
our  higher  institutions  of  learning.  A  deplorable  feature  of  the  whole  business  is 
not  that  girls  as  a  class  are  belter  educated,  but  that  boys  are  neglecting  the  gen- 
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erous  opportunities  provided  by  the  Stflle.  A  systematic  crusade  ought  to  set  in 
all  alon^  the  Hue,  bejs^tiniiig  with  the  boys  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  year*s  school  life, 
attempting  to  create  in  the  mind  of  the  boy  a  healthy  desire  for  more  advanced 
school  work.  For  one  I  would  like  to  see  the  experiment  of  having  more  men 
teaching  in  the  higher  grammar  grades  tried  in  some  of  our  schools  I  do  not 
mean  simply  men,  but  the  right  kind  of  men.  These  are  matters  that  strike  me 
as  being  of  pressing  imporlauce.  The  time  has  come  to  act.  If  w*e  cannot  reach 
the  Legislature  of  1895  in  all  the  matters  referred,  to  we  must  do  what  we  can  and 
prepare  for  that  of  1897. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  ask  yuu  for  your  generous  support,  wise  counsel  and  leg- 
itimate criticism  in  the  dischar>;e  of  the  duties  of  the  higli  ofBce  to  which  I  hftve 
been  called.  I  believe  I  fully  appreciate  the  grave  responsibilities  that  I  am  about 
to  assume^  and  face  ihem  with  a  determination  to  do  my  fnll  duty,  looking  to  the 
Great  Dispenser  of  all  Wisdom  to  direct  my  every  act. 


OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE. 

MAGAZINES. 

The  Oiferiand  Monthly  for  January  makes  its  appearance  in  a  new*  and  beau- 
tiful cover.  The  most  extensively  illustrated  and  most  interesting  contribution 
in  the  number  x-^  a  descriptive  article  on  the  strange  old  Asiatic  citVt  Singapore, 
by  Rounsevilie  Wild  man,  late  U.  S.  Consul  General  for  the  Malay  reninsuln. 
Joa^juin  Miller's  great  poem,  "The  Song  of  the  Balboa  Sea,*'  concludes  with  this 
number.  Its  production  has  excited  a  world-wide  interest.  An  addition  to  Pacific 
Coast  literature  will  be  "The  Evolution  of  Shipping  and  Ship  Building  in  Cali- 
fornia," by  Irving  M.  Scott  and  a  dozen  early  ship  buildeis*  The  introduction  is 
written  by  J.  M.  Scanland,  bringing  the  record  up  to  the  days  of  '49.  "Sledmnn 
and  his  British  Contemporaries"  la  an  interesting  character  sketch,  by  Mrs.  Mary  J. 
Reid.  The  article  that  will  probably  attract  the  most  widespread  attention 
among  legislators  and  thinkers  will  be  Marsden  Manson's  study  on  the  "Naval 
Control  of  the  Pacific  Ocean."  It  is  a  forcible  protest  against  England's  aj^grcs- 
sions  on  our  coast  lion.  R,  M,  Daggett  contributes  a  mining  reminiscence, 
imder  the  caption,  "My  French  Friend."  Among  the  notable  stories  are  "Mrs. 
Badger's  Snoot,"  "Tim  Slather's  Ride, "and  "The  Relapses  of  Pap/*  In  "As 
Talked  in  the  Sanctum"  and  "Elc.''  the  editor  has  something  to  say  that  will  hv- 
terest  all  classes  of  rea<lers. 

Tub  December  number  \yi  The  Att  Amateur  seems  indeed  a  treasury  of  art* 
both  for  the  art  student  and  the  general  reader.  There  are  two  charming  color 
plates,  "A  Summer  Evening,'*  by  E  Sanchez- Perrier,  and  "Purple  and  Gold" 
(Pansiest,  b^'  Maud  Stumm.  Then  there  is  a  very  large  life  study  in  charcoal, 
printed  on  gray -blue  j)aper  and  eight  pages  of  Working  Designs  for  China  and 
Class  Painting,  Embroidery,  WVod  Carving,  etc.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  tlie 
needs  of  those  learning  to  become  illustrators.  The  practical  articles  also  are 
unusually  fine.     Price,  35  cents,     Montague  Marks,  publisher,  23  Union  Square. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  1895  will  contain  a  new  serial,  to  run  lhrou>(h 
twelve  nundicrs,  entitled  "A  Smgular  Life,'*  by  EhVabeth  Stuart  Phelps;  Studies 
of  men  and  women  who  are  coming  forward  into  public  notice  ;  a  series  of  articles 
treating  of  existing  relations  and  historical  passages  between  the  United  Statt-s 
and  other  countries ;  discussions  of  iinportant  questions  and  leaders  of  Europe; 
Political  and  Industrial  que?;tions,  topics  of  commanding  interest  in  American 
political  and  iudnstrial  life  :  special  regard  will  be  paid  to  the  subject  of  Education 
in  its  varied  forms;  Dr,  John  Fiske  will  furnish  a  series  of  historical  papers,  enti- 
tied  "Virginia  and  her  Neighbors."  Terms  :  I4  a  year  in  advance,  postage  free  ; 
35  cents  a  number.  With  new,  life-size  portrait  of  Whittier,  Lowell,  Hawthorne, 
Emerson,  Longfellow,  Bryant,  or  Holmes,  I5 ;  each  additional  portrait,  |i, 
Houghton,  Mifflin  «&  Co.,  4  Park  street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  ITEMS. 


"^ST 


The  new  $8,cxx>  school  building  in  Napa  City  was  recently  dedi- 
cated, with  appropriate  exercise?. 

At  the  call  of  Principal  A.  W.  Frederick,  the  teachers  of  the 
foothill  region,  Fresno  county,  have  organized  an  association  for  the 
discussion  of  professional  topics. 

Within  the  past  six  months  the  school- houses  in  Gordon,  Tucker 
and  Liberty  districts,  Napa  county,  have  been  destroyed  by  fire, 
doubtless  incendiary,  but  no  clew  to  the  culprit  has  been  obtained. 

The  Sacramento  Board  of  Education  has  changed  the  name  of  the 
Capital  Grammar  School  to  the  Harkness  Grammar  School,  in  honor 
of  the  venerable  Dr.  H.  W.  Harkness,  who  was  superintendent  of  the 
first  public  school  established  in  Sacramento,  in  October,  1854. 

The  schoolhouse  in  Mountain  View  district,  San  Luis  Obispo 
county,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  December  i7lh.  The  building 
was  one  of  the  neatest  in  the  county,  and  the  school  library,  which 
was  valued  at  $200,  contained  a  large  number  of  books.  The  school 
was  well  supplied  with  apparatus,  all  of  which  was  destroyed.  The 
fire  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of  an  incendiary. 

The  State  University  had  1,685  students  in  attendance  during 
the  year  1894.  There  were  945  under- graduates  in  the  colleges  at 
Berkeley,  650  in  professional  colleges  in  San  Francisco,  8  in  Lick 
Observatory,  and  82  graduate  students,  a  total  of  1,685  students,  1,027 
of  whom  were  at  Berkeley.  The  undergraduate  students  are  thus  dis- 
tributed :  Letters,  69  men,  40  women,  total  109  ;  social  sciences,  271 
men,  236  women,  total  507  ;  natural  sciences,  23  men,  24  women, 
total  47  ;  agriculture,  11  men,  3  women,  total  14  ;  mechanics,  99  men, 
6  women,  total  105  ;  mining,  34  men,  total  34  ;  civil  engineering,  71 
men,  total  71  ;  chemistry,  50  men,  8  women,  total,  58.  In  the  post- 
graduate school  there  were  a  total  of  48  men  and  34  women  pursuing 
graduate  studies.  During  1893  there  were  800  students  at  Berkeley 
and  1483  students  in  all  the  colleges  of  the  University. 
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CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  THOUGHT. 


To  cast  unfavorable  reflecftious  on  the  work  of  former  teachers  is 
a  cheap  kind  of  self  advertisement  from  which  sensible  teachers  should 
refrain,  and  in  which  the  rank  and  file  are  less  prone  to  indulge  than 
are  school  principals.  The  principars  work  having  to  do  largely  with 
administrative  raauagemeot,  and  having  greater  responsibility  for  the 
proper  running  of  the  machinery  of  the  school,  he  is  more  likely  to 
make  comparisons  between  the  present  and  the  former  administration 
than  the  grade  teacher  is.—  Western  Teacher. 

Wk  have  reached  that  point  in  our  educational  work  where  there 
is  an  imperative  need  of  facts.  We  have  speculated  and  theorized; 
we  have  drawn  conclusions  and  modified  our  methods  repeatedly,  only 
to  find  ourselves  still  **at  sea/"  In  our  earlier  years  we  were  led  to 
think  that  arithmetic  above  all  other  studies  possessed  great  discipli* 
nary  value.  A  little  later  the  precedence  was  given  to  the  ancient 
languages;  later  still  to  scientific  studies;  and  finally  we  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  broad  assumption  in  the  valuable  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten,  that  the  materials  of  instruction  are  a  matter  of  in- 
difference, and  that  it  does  not  matter  what  subject  the  child  studies. 
so  that  he  studies  something  thoroughly,  in  an  observational  method. 
— R.  B.  Dudgeon,  Madison,  Wis. 

The  thoughtful  teacher  does  not  ask  day  by  day,  Have  my  pupils 
got  their  lessons  ?  for  this  ignores  the  main  object,  which  is  ability  to 
think,  to  judge,  to  reason.  The  above  question  is  indeed  the  main 
one  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  who  has  not  come  to  some  philosophic 
concltisions  concerning  the  chikL  To  educaTe  the  cHild  is  to  prepare 
it  to  live  in  a  large,  free  way,  happy  and  helpful  to  others,  after  the  de- 
sign of  the  Creator.     So  that  the  question  the  teacher  will  ask  day 
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after  day  will  be,  are  these  children  fitting  for  life?  And'this  not  in 
the  narrow  sense  so  often  put  upon  the  phrase  meaning  fitting  to  work 
on  a  farm,  in  a  shop  or  store,  and  thus  get  a  living,  but  fitting  them 
so  that  the  life  in  them  shall  have  a  stronger  and  fuller  expression. — 
TAe  School  Journal. 

The  question  frequently  arises  as  to  the  expediency  of  more  male 
teachers  in  the  schools.  The  conviction  of  the  superintendent  is  that 
the  child  needs  contact  with  the  two  kinds  of  mind  and  character. 
However,  we  are  confronted  with  two  facts  :  first,  equality  of  work 
demands  equality  of  pay  without  regard  to  sex;  second,  men  teachers, 
equally  good  as  women  teachers,  are  not  often  available  at  the  same 
salaries  excepting  for  temporary  reasons. — Supt.  P.  W.  Search,  Los 
Angeles. 

The  chief  interest  in  improving  the  elementary  school  program 
lies  in  the  welfare  of  those  children  who  can  go  no  farther,  and  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  secondary  school  program.  The  solution  of 
the  problem  is  to  be  found  in  making  the  program  of  each  year  the 
best  thing  possible  in  itself,  that  best  thing  beiug  in  the  main  the  same 
for  children  whose  education  is  to  be  short  and  for  those  whose  educa- 
tion is  to  be  prolonged. — President  Eliot. 

Since  the  pupil  learns  the  spelling  of  words  in  order  that  he  may 
write  them,  the  instruction  should  be  mainly  through  the  art  to  which 
spelling  is  applied  in  after  life,  and  only  subordinately  through  oral 
work. — Howard  Sandison. 

History  may  have  great  value  as  a  disciplinary  study,  but  it  does 
not  primarily  nor  as  usually  taught,  present  anything  like  the  possibil- 
ities that  are  to  be  found  in  other  branches  taught  in  our  lower  schools. 
Mathematics  and  the  languages  are  essentially  disciplinary;  history 
only  secondarily  so.  But  history  can  be  made,  and  should  be  made, 
first  a  disciplinary  study.  Not  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of 
historical  literature  that  a  man  should  be  made  to  undergo  a  historical 
drill,  but  no  person  can  properly  t.\ach  or  properly  uiiders*and  history, 
or  the  history  of  any  country,  time,  or  department  of  human  activity, 
without  at  least  a  brief  introduction  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
history  as  a  science,  an  art  and  a  philosophy.  The  first  principle  upon 
which  this  statement  rests  is  the  unity  of  history.  It  is  unfortunate 
unity  of  history  is  omm only  overlooked,  frequently  denied, 
Lvs  a  little  obscure  to  certain  minds.— E.  D.  Warfikld,  La- 
ollege. 
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Some  California  High  Schools. 


* 


The  Siskiyou  County  High  School  building,  a  cut  oi  which  appears 
in  this  number  of  the  Journal,  has  recently  been  turned  over  to  the 
County  Board  of  Education.  The  school  was  organized  in  September, 
1895,  with  R  H.  Hyatt  as  Principal  and  W,  S.  Hall  as  Vice-PrincipaL 
The  sessions  have  been  held  in  the  Yreka  Public  School  building,  but 
the  new  High  School  building  will  be  occupied  as  soon  as  it  is  fitted 
up  with  the  necessary  furniture. 

The  proposition  to  establish  a  County  High  School  was  carded  by 
more  than  a  two-thirds  vote»  and  the  enterprising  citizens  of  Yreka 
secured  the  location  of  the  school  in  that  place  by  raising  a 
bonus  of  nearly  $2,500,  The  site  is  a  beautiful  one,  comprising  about 
seven  acres,  and  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  building  is  constructed  of  stone  and  brick,  has  a  frontage  of  76 
feet  with  a  depth  of  64  feet.  There  are  three  school  rooms  on  the 
first  floor,  with  teachers'  rooms,  class  rooms  and  entrance  halls,  also  a 
handsome  porch  in  front.  On  the  second  floor  there  are  two  fine 
school  rooms,  apparatus  room,  class  rcom  and  reading  room,  aud  on 
the  third  floor  is  located  the  assembly  hall,  34  by  56  feet,  with  ceiling 
16  feet  high.  A  basement  7  feet  high  extends  under  the  entire 
building. 

One  of  the  principal  features  is  the  lofty  tower,  the  lop  of  which 
reaches  a  height  of  about  kx)  feet  from  the  ground,  the  extreme *top 
floor  being  the  observatory,  underneath  which  is  located  the  belfry. 
The  various  roofs  have  a  very  steep  pitch,  and  loom  up  high  above 
the  walls,  so  that  there  is  no  opportunity  for  the  lodgment  of  snow. 

The  cost  of  the  building  was  about  $18,000,  It  is  the  finest  school 
house  in  the  northern  part  of  our  State,  aud  its  erection  is  a  credit  to 
the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  the  people  of  Siskiyou, 


COI^USA    DISTRICT   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

The  progressive  spirit  of  the  people  of  Colusa  is  manifest  in  her 
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paUic  school  vbich  have  ukec  a  high  nsk  mmong  tlie  schools  of 
ibc  inlericT  tovss  of  the  State. 

Tbc  opporraaitT  for  seccrlag  hi^^ber  edncatioiial  adrantages,  af- 
f  jrded  bj  the  passage  of  the  Graaair  Sch3al  Coarse  Act  in  1S83,  ^^ 
improved,  asd  this  ansvcred  the  demands  of  the  toim  and  the  sur- 
rounding districts  tor  a  nnaber  of  years. 

The  Legislature  of  x>vi.  harii^  abolished  the  Grammar  School 
Course  schools  and  passed  an  act  providing  for  the  establishment  and 
ma-'ntenance  of  high  schools,  the  question  of  establishing  a  County  High 
School  was  submitted  to  the  people  of  Colusa  county  at  the  general 
election  in  i  ^2. 

The  election  returns  showed  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  on  the 
proposition  to  be  in  favor  of  the  High  Schtx>!.  but  the  Supervisors 
decided  it  *'not  carried/'  because^  there  was  less  than  a  majority  of 
the  total  vote  cast  at  said  general  election. 

This  decision  being  in  accord  with  what  was  understood  to  be  the 
antagonistic  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  Board,  left  little  hope  fir  the 
success  of  the  proposition. 

Not  dan 3 ted  by  this  unjust  defeat,  however,  a  proposition  to  estab- 
li:»h  a  * 'District  High  Scho3r'  in  Colusa  district  was  submitted  in 
June,  1S93.  ^°^  carried  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote. 

Having  ample  room  in  the  commodious  public  school  buildings, 
the  school  was  opened  in  August,  1S93.  with  Mr.  Hayman,  Principal, 
Miss  L.  H.  Tindall.  Assistant,  and  an  enrollment  of  forty-five  pupils 
the  first  year.  Two  courses  were  provided:  A  Latin-scientific,  and  a 
scientific,  and  senior,  middle  and  junior  classes  were  organized.  The 
senior  and  middle  classes  were  composed  of  the  former  graduates  and  of 
the  pupils  from  the  Grammar  School  Course  school.  Ten  were  grad- 
uated the  first  year.  The  enrollment  for  1894  was  nearly  equal  to 
ihat  of  the  previous  year. 

A  laboratory  with  many  conveniences,  both  in  physical  and  chem- 
ical apparatus,  has  been  provided,  as  has  also  a  fine  reference  library. 
The  school  is  doing  good  work  in  the  advancement  of  secondary  edu- 
cation, by  not  only  supplying  the  demands  of  the  town,  but  also  of 
the  surrounding  districts,  to  whom,  through  the  generosity  of  the 
School  Board,  it  has  been  opened,  thus  far  free  of  tuition. 


WATSONVILLE   HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  Watsonville  Commercial  and  High  School  building,  a  fine 
view  of  which  we  present,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  State.    Watson- 
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ville  is  striding  rapidly  onward  io  increase  of  wealth  and  of  pK>piila- 
tion,  and  the  demands  for  school  facilities  have  been  nobly  met  by  the 
cidzens. 


The  Best  Certificate  in  the  State. 


C.    M.    DKAKH. 


"Yes,  I  have  ihe  best  certificate  in  California/*  said  an  old  school 
teacher  to  me,  **  and  this  is  the  way  I  ^ot  it.  It  was  a  long  time  ago, 
and  I  would  not  do  such  a  caper  now.    I  had  been  exploring  the  mines 

in  the  Sierras,  and  had  arrived  at  the  county  seat  of county  on 

the  evening  of  the  first  Tuesday  of  June,  187 — .  The  night  w^as  a  lit- 
tle chilly  at  that  height,  and  around  the  fire  were  a  number  of  young 
treawhom  I  at  once  recognized  as  school  teachers.  From  their  con- 
versation, I  was  reminded  that  the  examination  for  the  teachers  of 
that  county  would  begiu  on  the  morrow.  I  also  learned  that  one  of 
the  men  was  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  three  of  the  others 
were  the  board  of  examiners,  and  the  others  would  be  applicants  for 
teachers*  certificates. 

**  I  felt  full  of  mischief.  I  bad  several  spare  days  at  my  command. 
and  I  resolved  to  try  the  cfxamination,  although  I  already  had  a  Cali- 
f;jrnia  life  diploma,  good  anywhere  in  the  State,  I  thrust  both  hands 
into  my  pockets  and  said  to  the  superintendent,  'I  have  just  come 
from  the  mines,  and  I  did  not  make  a  cent  there,  so  I  think  I'll  get 
one  of  those  certificates  you  are  talking  so  much  about,  and  go  to 
teaching  school.     How  much  do  the  best  ones  cost  ? ' 

*'  *The  best  ones  cost  $3,  but  we  do  not  give  that  kind  here/  I 
looked  disappointed.  M  always  like  to  have  the  best,  whatever  it 
costs/  I  remarked,  jingling  some  loose  silver  that  was  in  one  pocket. 
Then  they  winked  at  each  other,  and  they  kindly  told  me  how  easy  it 
was  to  fail  at  examinations,  and  I  innocently  bragged  how  good  I  was 
at  '  figgers/  and  I  borrowed  some  books  on  school  law,  physiology 
and  physics  that  I  might  read  up  on  *  those  unusual  studies,*  as  I 
called  them,     "  I  believe  in  sticking  to  the  three  R's/  I  remarked* 

**  Morning  came  atVd  we  all  went  to  the  school  house  where  the 
examination  was  to  be  held.  The '  first  papers  were  given  out, 
and  we  set  to  work*  I  protested  against  writing  on  one  side  only  of 
the  paper,  because  of  the  waste,  and  the  examiners  said  I  might  use 


I 


both  sides. 


i 
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Now  I  have  a  great  tadlity  in  writing  verses*  I  can  write 
rhymes  almost  as  easily  as  some  teachers  write  in  prose.  So  I  resoh^ed 
to  write  all  of  my  examination  papers  oat  in  poetry,  which  was  to  be 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made. 

'*  I  began  the  grammar  paper  with  an  invocation  to  the  Muses^ 
and  I  gave  little  raps  to  a  dozen  or  more  grammarians.  I  wrote  rhym* 
ing  answers  to  the  questions,  and  quoted  authorities  by  the  score, 
many  of  whom  had  no  existence  save  in  my  imagftnation.  The  ques* 
tions  were  easj%  and  I  answered  them  correctly  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance. Then  I  would  close  with  a  demand  tor  full  credits,  in  a  verse 
addressed  to  the  examiners.  1  used  all  the  scientific  names  I  could 
crowd  into  my  papers  on  botany*  physiology  and  other  sciences,  made 
opportunities  for  putting  in  odd  bits  of  curious  information,  and  did 
my  best  to  *  show  off'  on  every  possible  occasion. 

''  And  it  would  have  done  your  heart  good  to  see  those  purzied 
examiners,  who  were  hunting  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias  to  see  if 
my  scientific  names  were  correctly  used.  1  knew  they  would  not  find 
the  half  of  them  in  those  books,  but  I  said  nothing,  and  they  said 
nothing  to  me  until  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day,  when  I  had  finished 
my  papers. 

**  Then  the  superintendent  came  to  me  and  hesitatingly  asked  me 
if  I  understood  music  pretty  well.  '  Not  so  well  as  some  other  studies/ 
I  leplied.  Then  he  frankly  told  me  that  none  oj  the  board  of  examin- 
ers understood  music  very  well,  and  that  they  did  not  know  how  to 
mark  my  papers  correctly  so  as  to  send  them  up  to  the  State  board. 

**  *  I  will  tell  you  what  I  can  do,'  I  said,  *  I  will  sing  and  play 
for  you  this  evening  at  the  hotel.  * 

**  He  looked  at  me  sharply,  and  I  thought  I  saw  blood  in  his  eye. 

**That  evening  the  superintendent  came  to  me  and  said  they  were 
ready  for  the  music.  I  was  led  to  an  upper  room  in  another  building, 
and  when  I  seated  myself  at  the  organ,  a  curtain  was  pulled  up,  and  I 
found  myself  on  a  stage  before  about  three  hundred  men,  women  and 
children  who  had  been  bidden  there  to  a  free  entertainment.  That 
was  what  the  look  had  meant.  Nothing  daunted,  I  bowed  to  the  ap- 
plauding crowd,  and  made  this  little  speech. 

**  *  As  the  most  of  you  may  be  aware,  this  is  the  conclusion  of  one 
teacher*s  examination.  He  is  to  be  marked  in  music  according  to  how 
he  passes  this  examination  before  you.  If  I  receive  full  cretlits  from 
you,  I  will  get  25  credits.  For  every  song  which  I  sing  and  which 
you  like,  you  shall  pay  two  cents  into  a  fund  which  shall  go  to  par- 


< 


< 


chase  an  organ  for  your  schooL  Every  man  here  is  to  pay  two  cents 
for  himself  and  two  for  the  wife  he  has  or  the  wife  he  ought  to  have, 
and  one  for  the  child  he  has  or  ought  to  have,  to  support  this  school 
district  properly.  I  shall  sing  for  you  fifteen  songs,  and  if  you  Hke 
all  of  them  that  wiU  cost  each  man  75  cents,  wliich  will  go  towards 
the  organ*  Are  you  all  agreed  ?  If  any  song  does  not  siiit  you,  that 
one  is  not  to  be  paid  for.* 

' '  Shouts  of  *  Go  ahead  with  your  songs  ! '  went  up  from  all  sides. 
So  I  sang  song  after  song» — of  home  and  of  country, — humorous, 
pathetic  and  always  dramatic.  Never  had  I  sung  better  than  that 
evening;  and  as  I  speak  the  words  I  sing  so  that  there  is  no  more 
trouble  to  understand  them  than  when  I  am  talking,  the  audience 
heartily  applauded  every  song,  and  there  was  over  $100  in  the  hat 
which  was  passed  around  at  the  close  of  the  entertainment. 

**  Early  next  morning  I  went  southward  on  the  stage,  leaving  a 
note  to  the  superintendent  to  have  my  State  certificate  left  at  Sacra- 
mento until  it  was  called  for. 

'*Two  years  afterwards,  I  happened  lo  be  passing  through  Sacra- 
mento, and  I  called  at  the  office  of  the  State  Snperiutendent  for  that 
certificate.     After  I  had  told  my  name  and  my  errand,  Superintendent 

B looked  at  me  in  a  curious  way,  and  mildly  inquired  how  long 

it  was  since  I  had  come  from  Stockton.  I  told  him  that  I  had  Ijeeo 
discharged  as  cured  from  the  asylum,  on  a  promise  that  I  would 
write  no  more  poetry.  He  laughed,  and  said  that  no  set  of  papers 
which  had  ever  been  forwarded  to  Sacramento  had  ever  h^tn  more 
thoroughly  examined  than  mine. 

"'How  did  you  come  to  do  it?'  he  iuquired,  I  lold  him,  and 
then  be  handed  me  my  certificate,  saying  that  the  State  Board  had  en- 
dorsed the  very  unusual  markings  of  the  County  Board  by  a  unani- 
mous vote.  I  opened  the  paper,  and  found  they  had  given  me  enough 
extra  credits  for  my  poetry,  to  bring  my  markings  up  lo  one  hundred 
and  one  per  cent.'* 


I 
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Teaching  California  Indians- 


[Extract  from   letter  of  Swpt.  E.  N.  Auieut,  Greenville  Indian  Boarding  School, 
Plumas  Co-,  Cal.,  published  in  San  Jose  Mercury.^ 

When  Indian  children  first  come  to  the  boarding  school  they  act 
very  shy  and  seem  devoid  of  even  curiosity— to  say  nothing  of  am- 
bition to  be  or  appear  anything  more  than  poor,  ragged,  dirty,  tangle- 
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haired,  forsaken  lookiDg-archins.  Bat  appearances  are  often  very  mis- 
leading; the  boy  is  all  there,  all  he  needs  is  the  polishing.  One  who  came 
three  months  ago  with  long,  matted  hair  hanging  down  over  a  dirty, 
pinched  little  face,  and  who  looked  at  one  with  listless,  half-open 
eyes,  and  who  had  no  idea  in  the  world  of  what  a  boarding  school  is 
except  a  place  to  eat,  is  transformed  into  a  bright,  wide-awake  boy, 
alive  to  all  the  enjoyments  of  the  present,  and  full  of  expectations  for 
the  future;  is  careful  of  his  clothes,  even  blackens  his  shoes  some- 
times; invariably  takes  off  his  hat  on  entering  the  house;  is  studious, 
in  fact  seems  all  eyes  and  ears  when  a  new  story  book  is  brought  out. 

Most  of  the  children  come  to  us  without  the  least  knowledge  of 
table  manners,  and  when  they  first  sit  down  and  look  over  the  table 
they  seem  bewildered  as  to  where  to  begin.  They  soon  conclude, 
however,  that  bread  comes  first,  last  and  all  the  time,  and  finish  with- 
out touching  another  article  of  food  on  the  table — innocent  even  of 
the  use  of  butter.  They  soon  learn,  though,  to  use  their  knives  and 
forks  and  eat  very  quietly  for  such  a  large  number;  but  it  is  an  Indian 
characteristic  to  want  to  dispose  of  everything  on  the  table,  not 
merely  to  satisfy  hunger,  but  with  the  idea  that  they  may  not  have 
another  meal  for  three  or  four  days.  They  have  no  idea  of  saving 
anything  for  another  meal,  and,  of  course,  have  no  thought  of  the 
morrow.  It  is  the  same  way  with  clothing;  if  they  are  sent  to  take  a 
bath  and  given  new  clothing,  they  will,  if  not  watched,  put  on  the 
new  clothes  over  the  old.  Their  idea  is  to  put  everjthing  to  imme- 
diate use,  even  so  far  as  to  wear  two  pairs  of  suspenders,  three  neck- 
ties, a  cap,  with  a  hat  on  lop. 

The  first  and  most  essential  lessons  are  those  of  economy  and 
cleanliness,  and  it  is  really  surprising  to  see  how  soon  they  learn  to 
have  a  care  for  their  clothing.  We  hear  such  remarks  as  "I  can't 
play  *bear*  now;  Tve  got  on  new  pants.' 

* 'Tommy  Tucker,  hang  up  your  hat.'' 

••Johnnie,  Jim's  got  a  hole  in  his  shoe." 

•'Cornea  Washoe,  how  did  you  broke  your  dress?"  ''I  trying  to 
get  gum  and  tree  calch  it.** 

Expressions  like  these  would  not  be  noticed  from  white  children, 
but  from  Indian  children  it  notes  a  decided  advancement. 

When  the  girls  first  come  they  are  queer  looking  objects,  indeed; 
their  hair,  which  is  stiff  and  uncompromising,  is  allowed  to  fall  for- 
ward from  the  crown  and  is  cut  off,  just  covering  the  eye- brows,  while 
the  side  and  back  locks  hang  unconfined  over  andjnjront  of  the  ears. 
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In  Search  of  a  School. 


Sometimes  it  is  quite  long,  but  generally  it  is  '*bobbed"  straight 
around  the  neck.  One's  first  impression  is  that  their  heads  must  be 
square;  bdt  how  soon  is  all  this  changed ! 

•*Where*s  that  curling  iroas  ?     Roxy  wants  to  curl  Otie's   hair/* 
'*I  don't  know;  I  don't  see  that  curl  irons  to-day.     I  think  Nellie 

The  girls  take  care  of  their  rooms,  make  their  beds  as  neatly  as  the 
most  careful  housewife,  wash  dishes  and  set  the  tables.  The  older 
ones  do  the  washing  and  ironing,  and  we  expect  with  the  new  year 
lo  begin  giving  them  lessons  in  cooking.  The  boys  milk  and  take 
care  of  ten  cows,  curry  and  feed  six  honses»  help  to  cut  wood  for  the 
schooK  and  are  clearing  off  ground  and  preparing  to  make  a  garden 
io  the  spring, 

In  the  evenings  the  children   read,  playgames  or  ask  for  hymn 

HHpoks,  and  sit  and  sing.  At  7:15  o'clock  they  are  all  called  together 
^^Bt  devotional  exercises,  after  which  they  go  quietly  upstairs  to  bed. 
I  The  children  are  making  remarkable  progress  in  their  studies, 

[A  painfully  realistic  experience  in  search  of  a  school  is  thus  naively  related 
^y  a  Sau  Jose  Normal  vStudent,  in  77ie  Telescope, --^u.  Journal.] 

Ever  since  entering  the  Senior  class,  I  have  been  expecting  to 
receive  applications  from  trustees  who  might  be  anxious  to  engage  a 
teacher  in  advance  of  graduation,  and  thus  secure  for  their  district  the 
^nefits  of  the  latest  Normal  methods,  but  having  received  no  calls,  I 
fcave  about  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  average  trustee  is  not  on 
*^^  lookout  for  educational  advantages. 

This  being  the  case  I  determined  to  make  application  myself,  so 
wh^ji  a  young  man  told  me  of  a  vacancy,  where  the  school  paid  a 
salary  of  $90  per  month,  I  fell  a  ready  victim.  The  next  day  found 
^^  in  the  august  presence  of  the  clerk  of  the  board,  and  after  intro- 
dttcing  myself,  I  told  him  as  modestly  as  possible,  that  I  was  about  to 
gtaduate  from  the  Normal  and  as  his  school  had  been  highly  recom* 
i35^oded  to  me,  I  was  anxious  and  willing  to  become  an  employe  of 
the  district. 

Much  to  my  surprise,  the  fact  that  I  was  a  Normalite  didnot  seem 
lo  embarrass  him  in  the  least,  and  after  calmly  picking  his  teeth  for  a 
few  moments,  he  asked  if  I  had  had  any  experience  as  a  teacher.  I 
informed  him  that  I  had  five  months'  experience  in  the  Training  De- 
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partment  of  the  Normal,  and  was  at  present  teaching  mathematics  in 
the  primary  grades  of  that  school.      On  further  conversation  I  found 

out,  to  my  sorrow,  that  the  school  was  not  paying  a  salary  of  $qo in 

fact  the  district  seemed  inclined  to  give  the  position  to  the  best  and 
lowest  bidder. 

I  next  visited  one  of  the  other  trustees,  who  lived,  as  the  clerk 
informed  me,  only  three  miles  across  the  hills.  On  the  way  there  I 
passed  the  school  which  the  young  man  in  San  Jose  had  declared  was 
a  regular  aurora  borealis  of  loveliness,  but  after  careful  inspection  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  had  been  deliberately  deceived.  Still  the 
building  bore  a  look  of  utter  woe  and  desolation  that  could  not  help  but 
command  my  respect,  especially  when  I  pondered  on  the  fact  that  this 
decrepit  old  hen  coop  was  one  of  the  safe-guards  of  American  liberty. 

After  walking  for  three  miles  through  plowed  ground  and  up  hill, 
I  came  upon  another  member  of  the  board,  who  was  busily  engaged 
hitching  up  a  span  of  mules.  For  a  few  moments  I  stood  watching 
the  dexterity  with  which  he  handled  the  long-eared  quadrapeds,  then 
by  way  of  introduction,  complimented  him  on  his  mulemanship,  and 
in  a  few  well-chosen  words  made  known  the  object  of  my  visit.  But 
all  the  time  I  was  talking  he  seemed  to  be  impatient  and  more  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  his  mules  than  in  the  welfare  of  the  children  of 
his  district.  It  is  so  everywhere,  the  more  I  see  of  school  trustees,  men 
who  have  the  future  of  the  State  in  their  hands,  the  more  I  tremble  for 
my  grandchildren. 

That  evening  I  returned  home  foot-sore  and  weary,  the  only  thing 
I  had  secured  in  the  district  being  the  poison  oak.  I  have  not  yet  seen 
the  young  man  who  sent  me  in  search  of  that  school,  but  if  I  do  it  will 
go  hard  with  him.  Perhaps  when  I  grow  older  I  shall  forgive  many 
of  the  wrongs  of  youth,  but  if  this  betrayer  of  my  boyish  confidence 
should  ever  come  to  beg  for  forgiveness — I  advise  him  to  come  armed. 


Read  this  to  the  Boys. 


A  lady  whose  little  girl  had  the  misfortune  to  be  sadly  marked 
about  the  face,  hesitated  about  sending  her  to  school,  fearing  the  boys 
would  make  fun  of  her.  Persuaded  by  the  teacher  to  make  the  trial 
anyway,  the  little  one  was  sent,  and  timidly  came  into  the  schoolroom 
one  morning  after  all  the  pupils  were  seated.  To  their  honor  it  may 
be  said  that,  instead  of  **  making  fun,"  or  even  smiling  slyly,  every 
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boy  in  the  room,  after  a  hurried,  pitying  glance  at  the  marred  fdce. 
quickly  looked  the  other  way;  and  the  little  one  has  never  met  with 
any  but  the  kindest  treatment,  and  has  never  been  made  to  think  her- 
self  different  from  the  rest  of  the  children.  This  is  true  politeness, 
and  is  far  removed  from  cruelty. 


Science  To-day, 


'^^  *  An  enthusiast  may  say  that  science  is  the  key  to  all 
knowledge.  It  is  easy  to  say  that.  But  men  of  liberal  education— 
men  who  in  middle  life  and  in  age  contrast  educational  values  in 
their  own  experience  and  in  the  experience  of  others,  place  nature 
studies  first.  Whatever  of  exact  seeing,  of  mental  acumen,  of  growth 
in  language,  of  true  reasoning,  of  pleasurable  emotions  have  come  to 
the  children  of  the  grades,  it  will  be  found  on  analysis  to  be  the  result 
of  the  stimulus  of  objects  and  their  phenomena  somewhere  and  some- 
how impressed. 

The  next  decade  must  solve  the  fitness  of  the  place  assigned  to 
science  by  our  own  psychologists — i.  e.  menhrwu^iy  first.  If  so,  science 
teaching  must  demonstrate  beyond  question  that  continuous  courses  in 
science  from  the  primary  to  the  high  school  will  develop  in  children  as 
no  other  studies  will,  the  following  : 

1.  A  love  for  honesty  and  truth.  

2.  An  interest  not  otherwise  equalled. 

3.  Rapid  growth  in  expression  and  number, 

4.  Generalization  and  classification. 

5.  A  life-long  habit  of  reasoning. 

6.  An  increased  love  for  all  other  studies. 
It  is  fair  to  say  that  argument  can  never  settle  the  above  points, 

— Prof.  M.  L.   Seymour,  Chico  State  Normal  School,  in    Westertt 
leacher. 
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Noble  Words  and  Deeds. 


Whene'er  a  tioble  deed  is  wrought, 
W  hene'cr  is  spoken  a  noble  thought, 

Our  hearts,  in  glad  surprise, 

To  higher  levels  rise. 

The  tidal  wave  of  deeper  80ul« 
Into  our  inmost  being  rolls, 
And  lifLfi  us  unawares 
Out  of  all  meaner  cares. 
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The  Clonds. 

BY  A.   W.   FRBDBRICK,   LODGB,   CAZ^ 

Highest  of  all. 
In  the  thin,  blue  air, 

The  cirrus  floats, 
A  vapor  rare 

As  the  frozen  breath 
Of  an  angers  prayer 

Like  an  iceberg  of  ink. 
Or  mountain-piled  snows. 

The  cumulus  banks 
The  sky  as  it  goes— 

And  a  kindling  wrath 
In  its  bosom  glows. 

With  a  leaden  grief 
From  the  moaning  tides 

The  nimbus  weeps 
As  it  onward  glides. — 

*Tis  the  rainbow-realm 
Where  the  flower-soul  bides.     ' 

Far  off  in  the  west. 

At  the  dying  of  day, 
The  strathS  is  stretched 

Like  a  finger  of  clay, 
To  close  the  eye 

Of  a  friend  passed  away. 


The  following  was  put  upon  the  blackboard  by  Dr.  Z.  X.  Snyder, 

at  Martha's  Vineyard,  to  assist  in  remembering  the  key-note  of  the 
great  educational  teachers  : 

Socrates  Knowledge 

Plato  Culture 

Pestalozzi  Power 

Froebel  Harmony 

Rosenkranz  Freedom 

Herbert  Morality 

Spencer  Life 

Huxley  Recognition. 

>:»   X   c- 


Program  for  a  School  Celebration  of  Washington's  Birthday. 

1.  Singing   of    "America." 
(By  school  and  audience.) 

2.  Palriotic  address, 

3.  Brevities  concern  lag  the 
Life  of  Washington, 

4.  Patriotic  recitations, 

5.  Onr  Flag,  (Under  this 
number  there  should  be  a  flag  drill, 
a  history  of  our  flag,  or  some  other 
appropriate  exercises.) 

6.  Declaration  of  Allegiance 
lo  the  Flag. 

7.  Singing  of  **  BelovM  America,'*  **  Red,  White  and  Blue,'* 

8.  Patriotic  quotations.     (Thcise  should  be  britf.) 

9.  Semi-chorus.  *'  Garlands^  Garlands  Bright  end  Fair/'  (While 
this  is  being  sung,  Liberty  decorates  the  picture  of  W^ashington  with 
evergreens  and  flowers.) 

ro.     Poem,  ''Crown  our  Washington," 


Arise  !  'tis  ihe  day  of  our  Wasbinj^lou's 

gior>% 

The  garlands   uplift   for  our   liberties 

won; 
^fiing    in    your  gladness   bis  echoing 

«lory, 

Whose    sword   swept   for   freedom   the 
fields  of  the  sun. 
Not  with  gold,  nor  with  gems, 
But  with  evergreens  vernal, 
And  the  banners  of  stars  that  the  conti* 
neni  span, 
Crown,  crown  we  the  chief  of  the  he- 
roes eternal, 
"Wbo  lifted  his  sword  for  the  birthright  of 
man ! 


^'«i#  ''*"  ~m,    00*' 

™  '^,  by  JL.  W.  Klion  » 
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He  gave  us  a  nation;  to  make  it  immortal 

He  laid  down  for  Freedom  the  sword  that  he  drew, 
And  his  faith  leads  us  on  through  the  uplifting  portal 
Of  the  glories  of  peace  and  our  destinies  new. 
Not  with  gold,  nor  with  gems, 
But  with  evergreens  vernal, 
And  the  flags  that  the  nations  of  liberty  span, 

Crown,  crown  him  the  chief  of  the  heroes  eternal, 
Who  laid  down  his  sword  for  the  birthright  of  man. 

Lead,  Face  of  the  Future,  serene  in  thy  beauty, 

Till  o'er  the  dead  heroes  the  peace  star  shall  gleam, 
Till  Right  shall  be  Might  in  the  counsels  of  duty. 
And  the  service  of  man  be  life's  glory  supreme. 
Not  with  gold,  nor  with  gems, 
But  with  evergreens  vernal, 
And  the  flags  that  the  nations  in  brotherhood  span, 

Crown,  crown  we  the  chief  of  the  heroes  eternal, 
Whose  honor  was  gained  by  ly^  service  to  man  ! 

O  Spirit  of  Liberty,  sweet  are  thy  numbers ! 

The  winds  to  thy  banners  their  tribute  shall  bring, 
While  rolls  the  Potomac  where  Washington  slumbers. 
And  his  natal  day  comes  with  the  angels  of  Spring. 
We  follow  thy  counsels, 
C)  hero  eternal ! 
To  highest  achievement  the  school  leads  the  van, 

And,  crowning  thy  brow  with  the  evergreen  vernal, 
W'e  pledge  thee  our  all  to  the  service  of  man  ! 

The  st>eaker  addresses  the  last  five  lines  to  the  picture,  by  the  side  of  which  "Liberty  "  is 
standing.  At  the  close  of  the  poem,  there  is  a  moment  of  silence,  during  which  "Liberty" 
places  a  wreath  above  the  picture  of  Washington.  After  which,  amidst  waving  of  flags  in  time 
with  the  music,  is  sung  the 

II.     Closing  chorus,  **Sing,  Happy  Hearts." 

The  foregoing  program  will  be  found  available  for  the  majority  of 
schools.  But  it  may  easily  be  rearranged  or  abbreviated  to  suit  any 
need  which  becomes  manifest.  A  variation  of  this  program  may  be 
fb!Hid  in  the  Journal  for  February,  1894.  One  thing,  however, 
should  be  striven  for  :  the  carrying  out,  in  an  attractive  and  complete 
way,  of  the  crowning  of  the  picture,  which  ends  the  exercises. 

On  the  following  page  we  present  a  portrait  of  the  immortal 
Lincoln,  whose  birthday  also  occurs  this  month.  Lincoln  was  bom 
February  12th,  1809. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


This  man,  whose  bomelv  face  you  look  upon,' 
Was  one  of  Nature's  raasterful  great  men; 

Born  with  strong  arms,  that  uu  fought  battles 
won  I 
Direct  of  jipeech  and  cnnning  with  the  pen, 


I 


X 


.c* 


.if^ 


Choseti  for  large  designs,  be  had  the  art 

Of  winning  with  his  humor,  and  he  went 
I  Straight   to   his  mark,  which   was   the  human 
heart; 
Wise,  too,  for  what  he  could  not  break,  he 
bent, 

I'pon  his  back  a  more  than  Atlas-load,  V 

The  burden  of  the  Commonwealth  was  laid; 

He  stooped,  and  rose  up  to  it,  though  the  roa 
Shot   suddenly  downwards,  not   a  whit 
maycd. 


Holdj  warriors,  councilors^  kings!— all  now  give  place 
To  this  dear  benefactor  of  the  race  ! 

—From  a  poem  by  R,  H,  SladdSi 


Child-Study. 


G.  STANLEY  HALL.    CLARK  LTNIVERSITY,  WORCESTER,    MASS, 

We  reproduce  a  topical  syllabus  for  child  study  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
Stanley  Hall. 

The  data  desired  are  juvenile  feelings,  acts,  or  thoughts  toward 
any  object  which  represents  a  baby  or  a  child. 

1.  Describe  your  dolls,  and  get  children  to  do  the  same  ;  whether 
of  wax»  rags,  paper,  pasteboard,  rubber,  chioa,  wood»  stone,  etc.,  and 
give  instances  where  clothes,  pins,  nails,  bottles,  vegetables,  sticks, 
flowers,  keys,  button  books,  etc.,  have  been  regarded  as  dolls  in  any 
respect,  or  in  any  degree, 

2.  Feeding.  What  foods,  liquid  or  solid,  and  how  are  they 
given?  Describe  imaginary  foods,  dishes,  spoons,  and  other  utensils. 
Is  there  any  regularity  or  system  in  feeding,  and  are  hunger,  starva- 
tion, food  preferences,  or  growth  imagined? 

3.  Medicines,  diastases.  What  diseases,  pains,  symptoms  are 
imagined  ?     How  is  sympathy  shown  ?     What  drugs  are  given  ?  How, 
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and  with  what  conceptions?     Imaginary  doll  doctors,  their  visits  and 
functions.     Surgical  operations,  etc. 

4.  What  constitutes  the  death  of  a  doll.  Funeral  services,  aod 
burial  of  dolls.  When  lost  or  crushed  do  children  assume  a  future 
life  for  the  doll,  and  does  this  assuage  their  grief. 

5.  Give  details  of  psychic  acts  and  qualities  ascribed  to  dolls,  and 
show  how  real,  how  treated,  etc.,  are  their  feelings  of  cold,  fatigue, 
anger,  pain,  jealousy,  love,  hate,  goodness  and  badness,  modesty,  tidi- 
ness, etc.  Is  any  individuality  of  moral  or  other  characters  consist- 
ently and  persistently  ascribed  to  dolls? 

6.  Dolls*  names.  Are  they  of  real  persons,  and,  if  so,  is  there 
any  resemblance  real  or  fancied? 

7.  Accessories  and  furnishings,  toilet  articles,  clothes,  beds, 
tables  and  dishes,  trunks,  fashion  and  its  changes,  toys  for  the  doll,  etc. 
How  far  in  fact  are  these  carried,  and  how  far  should  they  be  ?  What 
dangers,  if  any,  here  ? 

8.  Doll  families,  and  the  relationship  of  the  members,  doll  schools, 
doll  parties,  bails,  entertainments,  weddings. 

9.  Doll  discipline,  hygiene,  and  regimen.  What  toilet  and  what 
rewards  and  punishments  are  usual,  and  what  moral  qualities  are 
aimed  at  ? 

10.  Dolls'  sleep.  How  they  are  put  to  sleep?  What  are  the 
favorite  lullabies,  and  does  the  dolls*  sleep  keep  the  children  good  and 
quiet? 

11.  Dress.  What  is  the  influence  of  dolls  upon  the  children? 
Can  taste  iu  dress,  tidiness,  thoroughness  in  making  their  clothes,  or 
other  moral  qualities,  be  cultivated  ?  How  do  the  material  of  which 
the  doll  is  made  and  the  degree  of  lifelike  perfection  react  on  the  child? 
Are  there  regularity  and  persistency  iu  the  care  of  dolls  ?  Is  imagin- 
ation best  stimulated  by  rude  dolls,  which  can  be  more  freely  and 
roughly  used?  Are  children  better  morally,  religiously,  socially,  or 
better  prepared  for  parenthood  and  domestic  life  by  them  ?  How  can 
the  educational  value  of  dolls  be  better  brought  out  ? 

The  above  points  are  intended  to  be  merely  sugge.-tive,  and  are, 
of  course,  far  more  comprehensive  than  any  returns  are  expected  to  he- 
Read  this  syllabus  and  write  down  with  accuracy  any  facts  which 
memory  or  observation  may  suggest,  carefully  specifying  age,  sex,  and 
nationality. 

Or,  if  practical,  question  children,  or,   if  in  a  normal  school,  let 
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pupil- teachers  take  this  syllabus  as  a  lesson  on  the  blaclcboKrd  Id  the 
psychology  of  childhood,  and  each^recordTnemory  or  obsen^ation. 

Returns   addressed    as  above  will   be  carefully  edited,  credited, 
printed. 


A  New  Way  to  Teach  Composition. 


BY    WEBB    DONNKLL. 


Having  been  a  teacher  for  six  or  more  years,  and  having  there- 
after become  a  **  newspaper  man,'*  I  have  had  a  chance  to  see  how 
poorly  equipped  for  the  work  of  writing  English  is  the  average  gradu* 
ate  of  the  high  school,  and  many  graduates  of  colleges,  for  that  mat- 
ter, and  how  quickly  such  graduates  become  adepts  in  writing  clear- 
cut  English  under  the  rigid  discipline  of  a  modern  newspaper  office. 
To  illustrate  my  meaning  it  may  be  well  to  follow  the  experiences  of 
a  high  school  graduate  who  has  obtained  a  position  as  reporter  in  the 
*^  city  department''  of  a  daily  newspaper.  On  reporting  for  duty  he 
will  be  given  au  *' assignment*'  which  may  read  somewhat  as  follows: 
Brown,  April  3,  '94. 

1.  Meeting  of  Woman's  Club  at  Washburn  Hall. 

2.  See  what  D.  W.  Jerome  has  to  say  concerning  the  attack  on 
bim  at  the  Workingmen's  meeting. 

3.  See  what  special  services  are  to  be  held  in  the  Methodist 
churches  to-morrow. 

4.  Atteud  the  lecture  on  "Grit'*  at  the  F.  W.  Baptist  church  to- 
night. 

5.  Get  a  list  of  the  delegates  to  the  Street  Railway  Men's  Con- 
vention in  B , 

6.  See  how  mauy  pigs  Mike  Murphy  lost  when  his  slaughter 
house  burned  this  morning. 

7.  Attend  meeting  of  Shoemakers*  Union  at  3  30. 

D.  P.  G. 

The  initials  are  those  of  the  city  editor,  and  he  will  have  made 
out  assignments  to  perhaps  a  dozen  or  more  other  reporters  before  he 
closes  the  big  book  in  which  are  entered  ahead  the  important  events 
to  occur  from  day  to  day  in  his  city.  Now  the  space  that  can  be  given 
to  city  news  has  its  limits,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  daily  paper  in  the 
country  that  does  not  have  to  throw  away  daily  a  large  amount  of 
really  valuable  news,  while  what  goes  in  has  to  be  '*  boiled  down''  un- 
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111  only  the  essence  is  left*  so  when  our  youngs  friend  Brown  appears 
with  a  half  column  story  it  may  be  concerning  Mr.  Murphy's  uofortti- 
nate  pigs,  the  sonl  of  the  city  editor  H  wroth,  and  Brown,  if  he  escapes 
a  sharp  lecture,  which  is  not  likely,  is  pretty  sure  to  get  a  new  light 
on  **  newspaper  English"  when  he  sees  in  the  next  morning's  paper 
all  that  is  left  of  his  haircolumn  story— two  lines,  which  inform  the 
public  that  Michael  Murphy  lost  twenty  pigs  by  the  burning  of  bis 
slaughter  hou^  the  day  before. 

Now  I  am  far  from  affirming  that  '*  newspaper  English"  is  the 
choicest  example  of  the  mother  tongue  that  is  to  be  found  to-day. 
Far  from  it.  But  I  do  affirm  that  there  is  no  better  example  of  concise 
writing  extant  than  in  the  columns  of  a  well-conducted  daily  news* 
paper,  and  for  the  student  the  one  thing  before  all  others  to  be  desired 
is  a  well-grounded  drill  in  concise  wriiing.  He  must  be  taught  to 
strike  straight  at  the  vital  point  in  whatever  he  is  describing.  It  ts 
the  pith  and  marrow  that  he  must  discern  in  what  he  has  before  him, 
and  he  mast  be  taught  to  choose  his  words  so  that  bis  meaning  shall 
be  as  clear  as  daylight.  Such  a  drill.  I  am  convinced  should  be  the 
fundamental  work  in  teaching  English  composition.  When  that  drill 
has  accomplished  its  purpose  it  will  be  time  enough  for  students  and 
^teachers  to  begin  to  think  of  **slyle/*  -*  force,"  "climax"  and  other 
I  matters.  The  great  trouble  with  school  compositions  is  that  the  writ- 
ers do  not  grasp  the  essential  idea;  they  do  not  write  to  the  point,  and 
therefore  do  not  write  clearly.  The  fault  frequently  arises  from  the 
subject.  How  can  an  immature  and  untrained  mind  deal  with  abstract 
subjects,  which  unfortunately  are  very  largely  given  out  as  the  basis 
of  school  composition  work?  The  rambling  and  verbose  raw  recruit 
in  the  newspaper  office  very  soon  greatly  improves  in  his  work,  and 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  becomes  a  clear  and  graceful  writer. 
The  teacher  is  working  to  secure  success.  Why  not  take  adv^antage 
of  the  means  by  which  newspaper  men  become  skilled  in  writing  ? 

If  I  were  again  to  teach  HiigHsh  composition  I  should  make  re* 
porters  of  ray  pupils.  I  should  give  ihem  daily  ** assignments,"  and 
I  should  make  their  work  conform  to  the  rigid  rules  and  requirements 
of  the  newspaper  office.  The  blue  pencil  would  ruthlessl}^  cut  through 
ever>thing  not  essential  for  the  itlumination  of  the  main  idea.  I 
would  teach  these  young  writers  to  grasp  the  csscntiai  and  to  avoid 
the  unessential,  and  they  would  be  able  lo  see  the  essential  and  to 
kgrasp  the  main  idea,  because  they  would  deal  with  actual  occurrences 
in  their  daily  lives.     How  would  this  do  for  such  a  school  assignment? 
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Walter  Dewey. 
Visit'tbe  cracker  factory  on  D- 


April  3,  ^94. 
—  street.    Report  bow  they 
make  bread  and  crackers  by  steam  power. 

2.  Take  measurements  and  report  on  the  mechanical  exactness 
of  a  spider *s  web,  A.  N,  H. 

This  assignment  is  merely  suggestive.  Will  not  such  reports  do 
even  more  than  afford  a  basis  for  instruction  in  English  composition? 
They  will  teach  boys  and  girls  to  investigate,  to  keep  their  eyes  and 
ears  open,  to  weigh  the  due  relations  and  the  importance  of  things. 
They  may  be  made  to  awaken  an  active  interest  in  nature  and  in  the 
investigation  of  its  secrets. —  7he  School  Jountal, 


Practical  Physiology. 

BONES. 

Materiai^.-=A  dry  bone,  a  fresh,  long  bone,  a  file,  a  fine  whet- 
stone, a  saw  and  a  compound  microscope.  Make  complete  notes  of 
everything  observed  and  write  thera  so  that  they  will  be  in  good,  con- 
nected readable  form.     Be  accurate  in  tnakinj^  the  drawings. 

Gross  Structure. — Examine  any  long,  dry  bone,  such  as  the 
baman  femur  or  humerus  or  a  similar  tjone  from  some  domestic  ani- 
mal, for  the  following  points:  (i)  The  enlarged  ends,  the  artkular 
extremitus,  (2)  The  smaller  central  portion,  the  shaft,  (3)  Notice 
the  smooth  surfaces  on  the  eularged  ends.  What  use?  (4)  Notice 
the  rough  places  on  the  shaft  and  enlarged  ends.  What  use  are  they? 
(^)  Look  for  small  circular  holes  entering  the  bone.     What  are  they  ? 

If  a  prepared  specimen  is  not  at  hand,  saw  a  long  dry  bone  in 
two,  lengthwise,  and  notice:  (1)  The  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the 
shaft.  Compare  with  the  walls  of  the  articular  extremities,  (2)  No- 
tice the  cavity  in  the  shaft,  meduUary  cavity.  How  far  does  it  extend 
into  the  ends?  (3)  What  takes  place  of  the  cavity  in  the  ends  of  the 
bone?  (4)  Make  a  drawing  showing  the  internal  structure  of  the 
sawed  bone. 

Examine  the  outside  of  a  fresh  bone.  How  do  the  articular  sur- 
faces differ  from  those  of  the  dried  bone?  Look  lor  the  rough  places 
mentioned  under  the  gross  structure  of  the  dried  bone.  Saw  open  the 
fresh  bone  in  the  same  manner  that  you  did  the  dried  one.  (i)  Look 
for  the  medullary  cavity.     What  does  it  contain  ?    Of  what  is  the  sub- 
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Stance  composed  ?  What  color  is  it  ?  (2)  What  do  you  find  in  the 
ends  ?  What  color  ?  How  does  it  differ  from  the  contents  of  the  shaft  ? 
(3)  Compare  the  inside  fresh  bone  with  that  of  the  dried  one. 

Minute  Structure. — In  order  to  examine  the  minute  structure 
of  bone  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  prepared  thin  section.  It  is  better  to 
have  two,  one  made  lengthwise  of  the  bone  and  one  crosswise.  Such 
sections  may  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner :  Saw  as  thin  a 
slice  as  possible  and  then  rub  it  on  a  file  until  it  is  quite  thin,  much 
thinner  than  you  will  at  first  think  it  should  be,  then  rub  it  on  a  very 
fine  whetstone  with  water  until  it  is  so  thin  that  light  will  pass  through 
it.  Try  frequently  under  the  microscope  and  continue  grinding  until 
all  the  parts  can  be  made  out.  After  the  grinding  has  gone  far  ^ough, 
allow  the  section  to  dry,  then  place  it  on  a  glass  slide  used  for  such 
purposes,  and  put  over  it  a  cover  glass.  Run  cement  around  this 
cover  glass  and  the  section  is  finished.  Since  the  preparation  of  bone 
sections  is  a  long  and  tedious  process,  not  everyone  will  care  to  do  it, 
but  most  schools  possessing  a  compound  microscope  will  have  prepared 
sections  at  hand.  To  examine  a  bone  section  a  person  must,  of  course, 
have  a  compound  microscope. 

Under  the  low  power  notice  :  (i)  If  a  longitudinal  section,  some 
openings  running  lengthwise,  the  Haversian  canals.  If  a  cross- section 
is  examined,  the  ends  of  these  canals  will  be  seen.  (2)  All  through 
the  bone  and  in  concentric  cii^les  around  the  cross-sectioned  Haversian 
canals  notice  the  black  spots,  the  lacunce.  Under  the  high  power,  say 
500  diameters,  notice:  (i)  In  a  cross-section  the  concentric  layers  of 
long  plates  surrounding  an  Haversian  canal,  the  lamella:,  (2)  Where, 
with  reference  to  the  lamellae,  are  the  lacunae  located?  (3)  A  number 
of  fine  lines,  tubes,  running  out  from  one  lacunae  to  another,  the  catial- 
iculi,  (4)  Look  for  canaliculi  running  into  the  Haversian  canals. 
What  is  the  use  of  the  canaliculi?  What  is  the  use  of  the  lacunae? 
(5)  Make  a  careful  drawing  of  some  part  of  the  section  showing  all 
the  minute  structure  of  bone. 

Chemical  Composition. — Take  a  small  bone  such  as  the  tibia 
of  a  chicken  (drum  stick)  or  the  rib  of  a  sheep,  and  find  a  tall,  wide- 
necked  bottle  into  which  the  bone  can  be  placed.  Fill  the  bottle  with 
a  solution  composed  of  one  part  hydro-chloric  acid  and  five  parts  water. 
After  cleaning  the  bone  of  all  fat  or  flesh,  place  it  in  the  solution  and 
allow  it  to  remain  overnight.     If  on  examination  the  next  morning 

^>one  is  not  entirely  soft,  allow  it  to  remain  longer.     How  do  you 
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explaiu  the  change  ?  Place  a  piece  of  limestone  or  marble,  halt  the 
size  of  a  grain  of  corn,  in  the  solution,  and  notice  what  takes  place. 
Compare  with  the  action  on  the  hone.  Place  a  bone  in  the  fire  and 
allow  it  to  remain  until  completely  burned-  What  is  left  ?  Try  a 
piece  of  the  ash  in  the  acid  solution.  What  concinsioti  do  you  reach 
concerning  the  chemical  composition  ot  bone  ? — Ui^YSSKS  0»  Cox,  in 
Schaal  Education. 


A  Spelling  Exercise. 


I.     Spell  six  words  that  describe  a  circle  and  its  parts. 

2«  Spell  the  names  of  the  coins  in  common  use  in  the  United 
States. 

J,  Spell  the  names  of  the  divisions  of  land  used  in  the  study  of 
geography;  also  the  names  of  the  bodies  of  water. 

4.  Spell  tlie  names  of  the  vegetables  used  for  food  in  your  town 
or  city. 

5.  Spell  the  names  of  the  varieties  of  meat  eaten  by  the  people  of 
the  United  Stales.  ^ 

6.  S|:iell  the  names  of  all  the  trees  tbat  grow  in  your  neighbor- 
hood. 

7.  Spell  the  names  of  six  flowers  you  most  admire. 

8.  Spell  the  names  by  which  triangles  are  known, 

9.  Spell  the  names  of  ten  animals  yon  know. 

10.  Spell  and  give  correct  abbreviations  for  a  married  lady. 
— Ceniral  School  Journai. 


Measuring  Days  and  Nights. — This  simple  rule  will  work  all 
through  the  year :  Multiply  the  time  of  the  sun's  rising  by  two,  and 
it  will  give  you  the  length  of  the  night.  Multiply  the  time  of  setting 
by  two,  and  you  get  the  length  of  the  day.  It  is  easily  demonstrated 
at  the  time  of  the  year  when  the  sun  rises  and  sets  at  6  o'clock,  and 
the  day  and  night  are  of  equal  duration.  It  is  just]as  true  as  the  days 
lengthen  and  shorten.  Thus  as  winter  approaches,  take  a  day  when 
the  sun  rises  at  6.30  and  sets  at  5. 30,  Apply^the  rule,  and  you 
a  night  of  13  hours  and  a  day  of  11  hours.  The  rule  will  be 
absolutely  accurate  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
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The  method  of  grading  and  promoting  pupils  in  the  schools  of 
Colusa  County  is  briefly  as  follows:  There  are  prescribed  accomplish- 
ments for  each  half  year's  work  in  the  Course  of  Study,  as  arranged 
by  the  County  Board  of  Education,  with  sufficient  supplementary 
work  to  give  the  teachers  amplitude  and  latitude.  Pupils  in  the 
primary  grades  are  promoted  at  the  discretion  of  the  principal  or 
teacher,  at  any  lime  when  they  are  prepared  to  do  advanced  work. 
Pupils  in  the  grammar  grades,  and  in  the  sixth  year  primary  are 
examined  semi-annually  on  questions  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, covering  only  the  principles  of  the  work  prescribed,  so  that  this 
examination  is  purely  practical,  and  a  test  only  of  the  way  in  which 
the  york  has  been  doue.  These  questions  are  prepared  by  the  Board 
in  the  same  manner,  and  with  as  great  care  as  are  the  questions  for  the 
Teachers'  Examinations.  After  the  questions  have  been  adopted  by 
the  entire  Board,  they  are  written  on  neostyle  or  typewriter  and  du- 
plicated to  the  desired  number  on  soft,  light  paper  that  is  bound  into 
book  form  by  wire  fasteners,  folded  and  placed  in  an  envelope  bearing 
only  "Questions."  This  is  then  put  into  a  larger  envelope  bearing 
the  address  of  the  teacher,  and  mailed  so  it  will  reach  the  desired 
destination  just  a  short  time  before  the  days  set  for  the  examination. 
By  the  instruction  of  the  Board,  the  envelope  containing  the  questions 
is  not  to  be  opened  by  the  teacher  who  conducts  this  examination  for 
the  Board,  until  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  examinations 
are  to  begin.  This  is  supposed  to  be  so  carried  out  by  all  the  teachers 
of  the  county,  that  on  the  date  set  for  examination,  all  the  pupils  in 
the  county  of  the  same  grade  are  having  the  same  questions  at  the 
same  time. 

Unless  these  questions  are  used  on  the  day  set  for  their  use,  they 
are  not  allowed  to  be  given.  The  rules  governing  the  conducting  of 
this  examination  are  the  same  as  are  used  in  the  examination  of 
teachers.  The  teacher  is  given  two  weeks  after  this  examination  in 
which  to  grade  the  papers  and  forw^ard  them  to  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent;  ranking  and  grading  the  pupils  herself. 


Teachers  are  also  expected  to  have  monthly  exatninatiotis;  the 
average  of  the  pupils'  standing  for  the  year  is  found  by  taking  the 
average  of  the  senu-anniral  examinations  and  the  average  of  the 
monthly  examinations  for  the  year  and  dividing  by  two. 

When  these  examination  papers  have  all  been  returned  to  the 
office  of  the  Superintendent,  the  Board  meet  and  canvass  the  papers 
on  the  following:  "The  work''  of  the  puplL  '*The  form"  of  the 
work  of  the  pupil.  *'The  neatness"  of  the  work  of  the  pupil.  **The 
record  of  examination,**  this  is  w^ork  of  teacher  "The  grading" 
whether  too  liberal,  too  close,  or  correct  work  of  teachers,  and  "the 
average  monthly  standing,"  whether  high  or  low^  of  the  pupil. 
Pupils  frequently  rank  higher  in  a  Board  examination  than  in  the 
monthly  examination  of  the  teacher. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  grade  and  the  standing  in  the  grade  of  the 
pupil,  after  its  determination  by  the  above  process,  the  teacher  orders 
from  the  office  of  the  Supennlendent,  badges  of  promotion.  This 
badge  consists  of  a  piece  of  No.  12  ribbon,  satin  front,  four  inches 
long,  raveled  one-half  inch  for  ornament,  and  bearing  the  impression 
of  the  seal  of  the  Board,  and  a  certificate  on  durable  paper  of  the 
same  length  and  width  as  the  ribbon,  fastened  by  brass  fasleners  at 
one  end  and  lying  behind  the  ribbon.     On  the  paper  is  printed  the 

following:     "This  certifies,  that has  been  promoted  from...... 

Grade., -...to Grade ,189 Teacher. .-.District."     The 

color  of  the  ribbon  badge  indicates  the  grade,  and  in  all  grades  taking 
the  Board  examination,  the  seal  attached  indicates  the  standing  on 
which  the  pupil  entered  the  grade,  as  follow^s:  The  pupil  reaching  a 
general  yearly  average  of  not  less  than  80  per  cent  is  entitled  to  a 
badge  bearing  a  gold  seal. 

The  pupil  reaching  a  general  yearly  average  of  from  75  to  80  per 
cent  is  entitled  to  a  badge  bearing  a  siiver  seal. 

The  pupil  reaching  an  average  of  from  70  to  75   per  cent   is  en- 

t  titled  to  a  badge  bearing  a  red  sea/;  which  is  conditional  promotion. 
These  colored  seals  are  placed  on  badges  of  those  grades  only  that 
take  the  Board  examination.     The  minimum  standard  for  graduation 
is  75  per  cent. 
Honorary   promotion  is  given  those  pupils  who  make   a  general 
average  for  the  year  of  80  per  cent,  and  who  have  reached  90  percent 
in  deportment.     This  excuses  the  pupil  from  the   final  semi-annual 
Board  examination. 
Pupils  are  graduated  from  the  grammar  schools,  only  when  they 
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have  completed  all  the  work  of  other  years,  and  passed  an  examina- 
tion in  the  subjects  of  the  third  year  grammar  department. 

The  examination  papers  of  graduates  must  be  graded  by  the 
teacher,  then  sent  to  the  County  Board  to  be  approved  by  them  be- 
fore the  pupils  may  receive  their  diplomas  of  graduation. 

This  diploma  of  graduation  from  the  grammar  school  admits 
pupils  to  our  high  school  without  further  examination.  \V. 

The  State  Arithmetic  in  Small  Schools. 


BY    G.    F.    MVRICK.    SITES,    CAL. 


Since  the  revision  of  the  California  State  Arithmetic  is  now  in 
progress,  I  venture  to  ask  the  Journal  to  grant  space  for  presentation 
of  some  of  the  difficulties  in  teaching,  in  accordance  with  the  system 
of  the  arithmetic  now  in  use.  to  the  average  boy  in  the  countrj-  school, 
— very  bright  boys  and  schools  of  more  than  one  teacher  barred  from 
the  discussion. 

The  well-known  difficulty  of  the  multiplicity  of  classes  and  con- 
sequent brief  recitations  is  more  nnavoidable  than  ever,  owing  to  the 
grading  of  schools  by  the  county  boards.  The  teacher  cannot  give 
sufficient  instruction  to  the  average  boy,  unless  from  a  book  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  pupil  can  do  nearly  all  the  work  himself. 

One  difficulty  is  the  lack  of  rules,  valuable  as  a  concise,  accurate 
statement  of  work  done;  not  waiting  for  the  pupil  to  formulate  a  rule, 
which,  alas  I  too  often  never  happens  unless  the  teacher  does  what  the 
book  could  as  well — make  the  rule. 

Another  weak  point  is  lack  of  printed  analyses  for  oral  work  in 
exercises,  as  Nos.  no,  121,  123,  137,  139,  201  (in  the  latter  a  formula 
and  some  oral  work),  213,  215,  229  In  these  and  other  cases  an  ac- 
curate, full  analy.sis  would  be  of  vast  help  to  the  average  boy  in  direct- 
ing his  mind  along  the  right  channel  and  in  riveting  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  involved,  to  the  end  that  the  systematized  training  may 
be  available  for  use  in  written  work  or  for  a  rapid  review.  Exercises 
like  No.  108  are  sometimes  confusing,  but  are  not  so  bad  as  the 
arrangement  of  work  in  parts  of  exercises  Nos.  141,  192  and  198,  where 
abrupt  changes  from  reduction  of  fractions  to  one  number  as  a  fraction 
of  another,  then  to  reduction  of  decimals,  throws  the  average  bo\'  oflF 
the  track,  whereas  ten  or  more  examples  of  like  kind  would  tend  to 
fix  the  method. 
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In  avoiding  ihe  numerous  cases  of  soaie  arithm^^tics,  chaos  is  fre- 
quently produced  in  the  mind  of  the  slow  pupil.  The  natural  bent  of 
the  boy's  mind  is  often  toward  arithraeiic,  but  if  he  cauuot  proceed 
without  the  teacher's  help,  and  thus  makes  no  independent  progress 
in  his  favorite  study,  may  not  the  niuch-deplored  absence  of  the  boy 
from  school  be  part^^  traceable  to  that  fact? 

In  some  cases  under  **  Percentage/*  the  problems  are  too  much 
involved  and  complicated  for  the  average  hoy. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  a  mental  arithmetic  will  also  be  pro- 
vided, with  full  analysis  for  examples  under  each  new  principle,  in 
order  that  the  oral  work  may  both  precede  atid  supplement  the  written 
work. 

Free  Text-Books  in  Pennsylvania* 

The   following   from    Ihe  sixtieth    annual   report   of  the  Super- 
iatendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  of  edu- 
cational interest  in  California  at  the  present  time: 
**To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repn-sentaitves  of  (he  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvanta, 

"Gentlemen:  During  the  school  year  which  closed  on  the  first 
Monday  of  last  June,  the  act  of  May  i8.  1893,  which  provides  for  the 
introduction  of  free  text-books  and  school  supplies  was  carried  into 
effect  iii  all  the  districts  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  the  exception  of 
Pittsburg.  The  obstacles  which  in  that  cily  prevented  immediate 
compliance  with  the  act,  were  overcome  during  the  progress  of  the 
year,  and  in  the  summer  vacation  of  1894  upwards  of  125,003  text- 
books were  purchased  and  prepared  for  use  at  Ihe  fall  opening  of  the 
schools. 

'^Without  doubt  the  introduction  of  free  text-books  has  been 
the  most  important  step  of  progress  since  the  year  1867.  One  of  the 
immediate  effects  was  a  large  increase  in  attendance.  Several  super- 
intendents specify  an  increase  ranging  from  twenty  to  thirty  i>er  cent* 
Others  report  better  classification,  better  graduating  and  better  teach- 
ing as  the  result  of  free  text-books.  Pupils  can  no  longer  plead  a 
lack  of  the  necessary  books  as  an  excuse  for  uot  studying  all  the 
branches  required  by  law.  The  care  of  the  books  has  been  an  im- 
portant lesson  in  the  care  of  public  property — and  from  this  point  of 
view  an  important  help  in  preparing  the  pupils  for  the  duties  of  citi- 
zenship. In  one  borough  which  adopted  free  text  books  two  years 
ago,  the  average  cost  per  pupil  for  text-books  and  supplies  during  the 
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past  year  was  eighty-tbree  cents.  Those  whose  experience  enables 
them  to  know,  claim  that  after  the  first  outlay  of  money,  the  annual 
expense  is  only  half  as  great  as  when  parents  buy  the  books;  and  the 
chief  cost  of  the  books  and  supplies  no  longer  falls  upon  the  poor  man, 
but  upon  those  who  are  much  better  able  to  bear  this  expense.  The 
superintendents,  almost  without  exception,  give  favorable  reports  con- 
cerning the  practical  workings  of  the  law.  From  but  one  county 
comes  the  report  that  the  free  text-book  law  has  caused  the  directors 
to  shorten  the  school  term  and  reduce  the  teachers*  wages.  There 
can  be  very  little  justification  for  such  a  short-sighted  policy,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Legislature  added  half  a  million  to  the  annual  ap- 
propriation for  each  of  the  two  years,  1893-4  and  1894-5. 

"The  supplies  in  the  shape  of  slates,  pens,  writing  materials  and 
the  like,  were  not  always  wisely  distributed.  Kxperience  will  help 
to  correct  this  defect.  Here,  indeed,  tact  and  skill  are  required  to 
prevent  waste,  and  teachers  who  fail  to  develop  habits  of  economy  in 
their  pupils  will  ultimately  be  obliged  to  quit  the  profession.** 


Teachers'  Institutes. 


Tehama  County. — The  meetings  were  held  in  Lincoln  Grammar 
School,  Red  BluflF,  from  Dec.  17th  to  19th.  Owing  to  the  inclement 
weather  the  work  was  abridged,  and  finished  in  three  instead  of  four 
days  as  was  Supt.  Miller's  intention.  It  is  proverbial  up  this  way 
that  rain  will  surely  occur  during  Institute  week.  Supt.  Miller's  ad- 
dress was  an  excellent  one,  and  many  are  sorry  that  she  is  no  more  to 
guide  our  footsteps  educationally.  Yet  we  turn  hopefully  to  our  new 
and  popular  leader,  Principal  O.  E.  Graves.  Miss  Margaret  E.  Schal- 
lenberger  was  the  chief  instructor  during  the  first  day.  She  won  the 
admiration  ot  all  the  teachers  by  her  talks  on  *'  Children's  Rights  as 
Seen  by  Themselves**  and  **  Development  of  the  Number  Sense." 
Her  class  drill  in  First  Grade  reading  also  won  much  praise.  She  also 
spoke  about  vertical  (so  called)  handwriting.  Several  teachers,  to  the 
joy  of  Miss  S.,  were  found  to  have  number  forms,  and  all  teachers 
looked  for  wheels  during  the  remainder  of  the  session.  (The  secretary 
will  send  you  one,  Miss  S.,  when  he  can.)  Prof.  C.  M.  Ritter,  a  favor- 
ite instructor,  addressed  the  Institute  on  **  Arithmetic."  On  Wednes- 
day, Miss  Parmeter,  of  Chico  Normal,  gave  a  talk  on  **  Geography." 
The  home  teachers  had  excellent  work  prepared,  much  of  which  was 
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shortened  by  the  three-day  session*  G.  K.  Bingham  presented  Pbysi- 
ology;  Anna  V,  Buckley,  Advanced  Reading;  Clare  Polsley,  School 
Ethics;  Dora  Gilraore,  LilUe  Dailey  and  R.  L.  Douglas,  History; 
Edna  Clinton,  Lilian  Weiteraeyer  and  Eva  Carnes»  Numbers;  Nora 
Scott,  Geography;  Anna  Morgan,  Physical  Geography;  Clara  Mc- 
Laughlin and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Broadhurst.  Literature;  Mollie  Owens  and 
Roy  Armstrong,  Eighth  Grade  Geometry;  J,  D.  Sweeney  and  Ger- 
trude Bell,  Ninth  Grade  Geometry;  Bertha  Hughes  and  Lena  Naugle» 
Language.  Several  excellent  papers  were  read  during  the  session, 
among  which  were  "  Cultivation  of  the  Memory/*  by  Miss  Alice 
Wright;  **The  Teacher's  Duly  to  his  Profession/'  by  L,  W.  War- 
moth;  ''The  Order  in  which  Studies  should  be  Taught/' by  W.  J. 
Fitzgerald;  and  *'  Some  Objections  to  Promotion  by  Examination/'  by 
J,  D.  Sweeney.  Rev.  J.  F.  Jenness,  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  delivered  a 
lecture  in  the  Methodist  church  on  Monday  evening,  which  was  a  gem. 
His  subject,  **  The  Voice  of  Ten  Silent  Centuries/'  revealed  many  new 
beauties  of  Dante's  Divine  Comedy.  The  lecture  was  well  attended, 
Mr,  Jenness  is  a  graduate  of  Stanford  and  a  brother  of  Professor  Jen- 
ness  of  that  insuiution.  At  the  close  of  the  work,  J,  D,  Sweeney,  in 
the  name  of  the  teachers,  presented  Miss  Miller  with  a  beautiful  piano 
lamp.  Resolutions  were  adopted  as  usual  in  such  cases,  and  the  ses- 
sion closed. — Notes:  Miss  McLaughlin's  class  in  Literature  did  ex- 
cellent work,— Miss  Nangle  in  Language  won  much  praise, --Supt.- 
elect  O,  E.  Graves  had  to  omit  his  subject. ^Miss  Morgau's  volcano 
was  a  roaring  success. — J.  D.  Sweeney  had  25  teachers  ready  to  pre- 
sent work  in  Geometry,  but  had  to  omit  nearly  all.— Miss  Schallenber- 
ger's  lecture  on  '*  Dress  Reform  "  won  applause. — The  entertainments, 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  evenings,  were  well  attended. — The  Commit* 
lee  on  Music  deserve  praise  for  their  work.  Miss  Amelia  Boyd,  Coun- 
ty Superintendentelect  of  Shasta,  was  present  during  the  entire  ses- 
sion.— With  feelings  of  regret  we  bid  farewell  to  Miss  Miller,  but  de- 
sire to  tender  our  aid  to  Supt.  O.  E.  Graves, — The  officers  of  the 
Institute  were  :  President,  Miss  Belle  Miller;  vice-president,  O.  E. 
Graves;  secretary,  J.  D.  Sweeney.  S. 


The  ability  to  spell  consists  not  in  knowing  how  a  word  should 
be  spelled,  but  rather  in  the  ability  to  write  it  correctly ,  with  little  or 
DO  thought  of  the  spelling. — Dr.  BAi^Lt^TT,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  STATE  UNIVERSITY, 

University  of  California. 

A  Pedagogical  Club  for  the  study  and  discussion  of  special  prob- 
lems in  Educational  Theory  and  Psychology  has  been  formed,  and 
meets  once  a  month  in  Berkeley.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  and  in 
order  to  secure  unity  of  interest,  the  membership  of  the  club  is  limited. 
It  is  hoped  that  other  clubs  will  be  started  at  the  various  educational 
centers  of  the  State,  and  that  the  various  clubs  will  occasionally  meet 
together  as  a  Pedagogical  Society.  The  Berkeley  Club  consists  of  the 
following  members :  Professors  Brown,  Slate,  Lange  and  Bailey,  of 
the  State  University;  Professors  Kleeberger  and  Hoi  way,  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  San  Jose;  Professor  Yoder,  of  the  San  Francisco 
Normal;  Professor  Wilson,  of  the  State  Normal  at  Chico.  The  sub- 
jects diseased  have  been  :  **Mental  Attitudes  and  Movements,  i.  The 
Rhythm  of  Attention  to  Particulars  and  Attention  to  Details.  2.  The 
Fundamental  Rhythm  of  Activity  and  Receptivity." 

The  Observation  School  (Tompkins  Grammar  School,  Oakland), 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Pedagogical  Department  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, is  being  got  under  way.  The  Oakland  Board  of  Education, 
City  Supt.  McClymonds  and  Principal  Markham,  of  the  Tompkins 
school,  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  cooperate  with  Professors  Brown 
and  Bailey.  The  kindergartner,  Mrs.  Gould,  a  U.  C.  graduate  and 
formerly  of  Omaha,  comes  very  highly  recommended,  and  has  made  a 
fine  though  unpretentious  start.  Several  teachers  of  the  Oakland  De- 
partment have  been  selected  and  have  started  good  and  earnest  work. 
Others  are  to  be  selected.  The  Pedagogical  Department  of  the  U.  C. 
does  the  choosing,  and  will  be  glad  if  they  succeed  in  finding  those  of 
the  best  teachers  who  are  most  available  for  the  work.  All  the  Oak- 
land teachers  will  no  doubt  strive  to  further  the  work.  The  school  is 
neither  a  model  school  nor  an  experiment  school.  In  it  pedagogical 
specialists  hope  to  put  into  practice  the  best  conservative  educational 
principles  derived  from  thought  and  experience.  There  will  be  no 
sudden  or  rapid  changes,  no  interference  with  the  children.  Sure  and 
healthy  growth  is  the  aim.     Only  a  beginning  can  be  made  this  term. 

Thos.  p.  Baii^ey,  Jr. 
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A  Plea  for  Modern  Greek. 


Hh 


[The    Berkeieyam   of  Nov,  2 2 ad,   1894,  published  an  interesting  article   by 
Professor  Piit/ker,  from  which  we  reprint  the  following  excerpts :] 

No  one  fact  in  t be  world  of  learning  seems  stranger  than  that  in  this 
land  of  ours  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  language, 
as  spoken  and  written  by  the  educated  classes  of  Greece  of  to  day.  It 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  in  110  college,  in  no  University  in  the 
United  States,  does  there  exist  a  professorship,  or  even  an  instructor- 
ship  in  this  subject;  students  have  no  opportunity  offered  them  of 
studying  a  language  of  important,  of  vital  interest  ;  a  language  which 
once  mastered,  offers  a  broad  field  of  linguistic,-  philological,  literary 
and  practical  import* 

It  is  true  that  continental  schools  are  guilty  of  almost  equal  neg- 
lect. This  neglect  can  be  explained  only  by  pointing  out  the  gross 
ignorance  which  prevails  in  regard  to  this  language,  but  this  ignorance 
itself  seems  inexplicable.  Again  and  again  the  present  writer  has 
presented  pages  of  elegant  modern  Greek  prose  or  well- written  extracts 
trom  Athenian  newspapers  to  graduates  from  the  classical  courses  of 
prominent  American,  English  and  German  universities,  who,  in  every 
case,  were  able  with  a  little  trouble  to  read  the  matter,  but  confessed 
almost  to  a  man  thtir  inability  to  point  out  exactly  the  differences 
between  the  present  language  and  what  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
read  as  classical  Greek.  Furthermore^  they  had  had  no  correct  idea 
of  the  close  resemblance  between  the  new  and  the  ancient  language  ; 
in  fact  they  had  known  nothing  of  the  modern  Greek. 

A  gentleman  standing  high  in  the  world  of  classic  learning,  to 
whom  a  sugge^tio^  looking  to  the  introduction  of  modern  Greek  as  a 
uuiv^ersity  study  was  made,  replied  iu  substance,  ** Modern  Greek  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  ancient  language/'  Prof.  W.  C,  Lawton, 
writing  in  a  recent  number  of  the  New  York  A^aiioft,  goes  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  modern  Gietk  is  a  phonetically  debased  patois,  that  news- 
paper Greek  is  sufficiently  artificial  .to  be  **a  foreign  speech  to  the 
Athenian  himself/'  and  finds  it  strange  that  Prof.  W.  W.  Goodwin 
feels  an  interest  in  modern  Greek. 

Of  course,  the  ignorance  in  this  regard  is  complete  among  the 
lion  classical  cultured  people.  And  yet  the  Greek  of  to  day  has  come 
to  us  iu  a  unbroken  chain  from  the  time  of  Homer,  its  linguistic  mon- 
uments can  be  traced  further  back  than  those  of  almost  any  spoken 
tongue.     Would  that  those  interested  would  send  for  some  good  Greek 
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text  as  used  in  the  Greek  public  schook.    They  will  find  that  such  a 
text  would  not  have  been  diflScult  reading  for  Herodotus  or  Xenophon. 

Any  classical  scholar  who  will,  without  prejudice,  examine  criti- 
cally a  Greek  text,  such  as,  for  example,  the  History  of  Greece,  by 
Paparigopulos,  will  see  that  the  day  is  not  far  oflF  when  classical 
scholarship  must  include  a  knowledge  of  the  present  language,  a  lan- 
guage which  is  related  to  the  classic  tongue  as  Shakespeare's  English 
is  to  Chaucer's,  and  more  closely  than  the  German  of  the  Nibelungen. 
lied  to  the  German  speech  of  today.  (See  Prof.  W.  W.  Goodwin's 
report  to  the  Archaelogical  Institute  of  America,  Boston,  1883.)  Who- 
soever will  take  this  trouble  will  see  that  Greek  is  in  no  sense  a  dead 
language.  Its  roots,  it  is  true,  run  far  down  into  the  soil  of  centuries, 
but  its  leaves  are  verdant  and  fresh  to-day. 

Aside  from  the  close  kinship  to  classic  Greek,  the  modern  lan- 
guage oflFers  a  most  interesting  field  for  investigation.  Here  is  a  lan- 
guage with  a  vocabulary  that  lends  itself  to  express  any  and  every 
modern  thought,  and  deals  with  all  the  questions  and  matters  of  the 
day,  from  the  advertisement  of  the  dry  goods  store  and  the  latest  report 
of  the  cholera  scare  in  Russia  to  the  account  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
English  Parliament  and  a  discussion  of  philosophical  and  metaphysical 
questions  in  German  universities.  The  adaptation,  composition 
growth,  transformation,  enrichment  of  the  older  vocabulary,  to  satisfy 
the  wants  of  the  present  time,  all  this  is  most  interesting  to  observe. 
There  are  published  in  Greece,  in  excellent  Greek,  school  text-books 
on  mathematics,  history,  physiology,  physics,  chemistry,  and  every 
page  of  these  is  of  high  linguistic  interest. 

A  great  benefit  from  the  study  of  modern  Greek  would  accrue  in 
the  direction  of  unification  and  harmonizing  of  Greek  pronunciation. 
The  present  arbitrary  method  of  pronouncing  Greek  differently  in  differ- 
ent countries  seems  ridiculous;  it  would  probably  strike  a  Greek  writer, 
were  he  to  arise  from  his  grave  to  listen,  as  simply  barbarous.  Of 
course,  nobody  would  maintain  that  the  ancient  Greeks  pronounced 
exactly  as  do  the  modern  Greeks,  but  if  the  language  has  changed  so 
little,  it  may  be  assumed  that  pronunciation  has  not  undergone  vital 
changes.  Certainly  the  present  pronunciation  represents  at  least  the 
organic,  continuous  development,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  in 
favor  of  the  Erasmian  pronunciation,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been 
in  part  mere  clever  guess  work.  So  much  is  sure,  that  the  modem 
Gretk  pronunciation  with  practice  sounds  very  natural,  and,  what  is 
more,  even  musical.     It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  point  out  the  prac- 
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Ileal  use  of  modem  Greek,  it  being  the  language  spoken  by  millions  of 
people  in  various  patts  of  the  world.  In  consideration  of  all  the  facts 
stated,  can  the  world  of  learning  remain  indifferent  to  modern  Greek 
much  longer  ?  What  American  university  will  be  the  first  to  see  the 
worth  of  modern  Greek,  and  give  it  the  place  it  deserves  in  the  cnrric- 
tilum  ? 


San  Jose  Department. 
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Lessons  in  Fractions. 


ANNIE    HOWE,    SEN. 


^^^^    I.  To  Develop  the  Terms  of  a  Fraction. 

^^  After  their  work  in  part  dL^isioii,  the  pupils  are  familiar  with  all 
fractions  as  far  as  the  twelfths,  but  they  have  no  conception  of  the 
real  meaniog  of  the  numerator  and  denominator. 

Bring  into  class  a  number  of  paper  discs  and  give  each  pupil  two, 
Ask  each  one  to  fold  a  disc  so  as  to  divide  it  into  two  equal  parts. 
What  is  each  part  called  ?  What  are  the  two  parts  called  ?  Fold  the 
disc  agaio  so  as  to  divide  the  halves  equally.  Into  how  many  parts 
is  the  disc  now  divided  ?  What  is  each  part  called  ?  If  I  take  two 
parts,  how  much  will  I  have  ?  If  I  take  three  parts  ?  Next  have  the 
pupil  fold  his  disc  so  as  to  divide  it  into  eighths.  Into  how  mauy 
parts  is  your  disc  divided  ?  If  I  take  two  parts,  how  much  will  I 
have?  If  I  take  three  parts?  Five  parts?  Seven  parts?  Write 
seven-eighths  on  the  board.  What  does  the  eight  show  ?  What  does 
the  seven  show  ?  Work  in  the  same  way  with  other  fractions.  Give 
them  the  terms  denominaior  (namer),  and  numeraior  (numberer). 
Write  these  words  on  the  board  and  have  the  pupils  use  them.  Con- 
tinue the  drill  on  these  terms  by  dividiug  the  other  discs  into  thirds 
and  sixths. 

I[.     Reduction  of  Fractions. 

Provide  the  pupils  with  paper  discs.  Ask  each  pupil  to  fold  his 
disc  so  as  to  divide  it  equally.  What  is  each  part  called  ?  Divide  the 
halves  equally.     What  is  each  part  now  called?     In    ^-»  how  many 
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fourths?     In  %,  how  many  fourths?     Write  on  the  board,  Ji  =  %, 
%  =  %,     In  another  place  write  2i  =z  r.,  4;^  =:^  2/3. 

Next  have  the  pupil  fold  his  disc  so  as  to  divide  it  into  eighths. 
What  is  one  part  called?  In  »:»,  how  many  eighths?  How  many 
eighths  in  I4'  ?  In  3^  ?  In  ^i?  Write  on  the  board,  ^4  =  %,  bi  = 
%  —  %,  ^i  :zz  %^  %  -.  %.  Continue  the  work  to  sixteenths.  Have 
them  divide  another  disc  into  thirds,  sixths  and  twelfths.  The  pupils 
will  see  from  the  written  results  that  if  the  parts  are  made  one-half  as 
large,  we  take  two  times  as  many  parts:  c.  ^.,  »j  —  24,  /^  — -  %.  If 
the  parts  are  made  one- fourth  as  large,  we  take  four  times  as  many 
parts;  r,  j?-.,  *j  -  %,  ^3  —  M2,  -3  =-  ^'j-  They  will  learn  that  as 
the  pat ts  are  made  smaller,  in  order  not  to  change  the  value  of  the 
fraction,  the  number  cf  parts  is  made  correspondingly  greater;  as  the 
parts  are  made  larger,  we  take  a  smaller  number  of  them.  Drill  until 
the  pupils  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  principles  of  reduction  of 
fractions.  During  the  drill,  let  them  do  considerable  work  at  the 
board. 

III.     Addition  of  Fractions. 

Give  the  pupils  a  .short  introductory  drill  in  which  you  ask  such 
questions  as  these  :    8  cows  -;    4  cows       ?     7  men        6  men  =  ?     % 

J        o       -  •  (I        t  —  •        .10  10       -  •  I     .        4    —    '  ~  /4    —  • 

If  any  one  should  answer  two- fourths,  ask  him  the  sum  of  one  apple 
and  one  peach.  Why  can  we  not  add  the  halves  and  the  fourths  ? 
Can  we  give  them  the  same  name  ?  Some  one  will  probably  tell  you 
that  the  one- half  equals  two  fourths.  Then  '..  '4  =  ^  ^^  r-  '5 
=^  ?  *3  -  ^10  ---  ?  *j  :  ^6  -■  ?  After  an  oral  diill,  you  might  let 
them  continue  this  woik  at  the  board.  If  they  do  work  at  the  board, 
it  is  well  to  have  them  place  their  fractions  one  under  the  other  so  they 
may  reduce  and  add  more  easily.  Give  them  such  examples  as  =^3  • 
*15  ^     ?      ^         *^20  -     ?      S         »"U2        ?      '-•  ^x        ? 

They  will  probably  hesitate  al>out  the  sum  of  these,  but  ask  them 
if  they  cannot  think  of  a  name  that  we  can  give  the  thirds  and  halves. 
*;  -  U  ?  -r»  *7  ?  ^^  *5  ^  ?  etc.  Continue  the  drill, 
and  bring  in  the  reduction  of  improper  fractions  to  mixed  numbers; 
also  have  them  reduce  all  their  results  to  lowest  terms. 

IV.     SiiuRACTioN  OK  Fractions. 

No  new  development  Ussons  neeil  l»e  given  in  subtraction,  since 
the  principles  involvoil  are  the  same  as  those  already  given  in  addition. 
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NOTES   FROM    SAN   JOSE    STATE    NORMA  I.   SCHOOL. 

This  has  been  a  winter  of  much  activity  in  educational  matters, 
calminating  in  the  convening  of  the  State  Teachers'   Association  at 
Santa  Cruz.     More  was  done  there  than  any  report  of  the  meeting  can 
show,  but  nothing  concerned   us  as  a  school   more  closely  than  the 
openly  expressed  recognition  of  the  value  and   need  of  professional 
training  for  teachers.     Professor  Childs  has  indeed  been  encouraged 
to  have  a  bill  introduced  into  the  Legislature  soon,  providing  for  the 
total  abolishment  of  the  present  system  of  certificating  teachers  on  ex- 
amination after»  say.  ten  years,  thus  making  some  sort  of  professional 
training  compulsory.     As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  School  Leg- 
islation, Professor  Childs  has  a  number  of  other  projects  on  hand  which 
will  take  him  to  Sacramento  frequently  during  the  session.     We  wish 
him  all  the  help  that  legislators  awake  to  the  interests  of  the  State  can 
give  him. 

Those  who  entered  this  term  found  the  places  of  the  old  board  of 
trustees  filled  by  those  recently  appoiuted  by  our  new  Governor.  At 
the  close  of  the  winter  term  the  graduating  class  presented  CoL  Mer- 
sey, the  president  of  the  former  board,  with  resolutions  of  regret  that 
iheir  diplomas  should  not  bear  his  signature,  so  much  interest  has  he 
taken  in  the  school,  and  so  faithfully  have  bis  duties  been  discharged. 
While  we  deprecate  his  loss,  and  disapprove  of  any  system  of  appoint- 
ment that  admits  of  a  whole  board  being  removed  at  once,  still  we  are 
j(lad  to  note  that  the  complexion  of  the  new  board  is  non-partisan»  and 
that  recognition  has  been  given  to  the  body  of  Alumni  by  appointing 
Mrs,  liulala  Wilson,  of  Oakland,  a  graduate  of  our  school  and  a  teacher 
of  experience. 

The  first  day  of  this  month  witnessed  the  graduation  of  the  winter 
class  of  *95,  the  forty- seveuth  class  to  leave  us.  The  graduation  exer- 
cises, contrary  to  the  custom  of  years,  were  held  on  the  afterncon  oi 
Friday.  February  i,  while  the  reception  given  in  the  Primary  Hall  of 
the  Training  School,  occupied  the  hours  from  three  to  five  with  greet- 
ings and  leave*  takings  which  the  odor  of  violets,  the  class  flower*  will 
always  recall  to  the  hearts  of  the  members  of  the  happy  class.  The 
following  is  the  list  of  the  graduates  :  Dorothy  G.  Benton,  Nicholas 
J.  Bowden.  Marie  R.  Bowler.  Aletla  J.  Broderick,  Dora  C.  Carver. 
Bessie  V.  Cowden,  Martha  Cowing,  Daisy  S,  Cozzens,  Mary  H.  Cross, 
Annie  Floyd,  Marguerite  A.  Griffith.  Ada  L.  Handy,  Alice  S.  Har- 
low. Annie  G,  Harvey,  Bessie  Heaton,  Lou  Hellmuth,  Margaret  J, 
Hemphill,   Dora  Henley,  Bertha   A.  Johnson,  Maud  Jones,  Alice  M* 
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Langley,  Lilian  McKenzie,  Belle  S.  McMurtry,  Mabel  Perley,  Grace 
Redfield,  Clara  M.  Slater,  Jennie  D.  Smith,  Belle  E.  Stockton,  Sarah  I. 
Sweet,  Helen  Swett,  Olive  L.  Swickard,  Helena  G.  Templeton,  Lilla 
Irene  Todd,  Gwendolyn  Waddell,  M.  Angie  Webster,  Arthur  E.  Weed, 
Susie  M.  Whitehurst,  Dawn  L  Winchester.  Mary  A.  Wolf,  Nellie  B. 
Wright,  Alice  C.  Young. 

Los  Angeles  Department. 


{B.  F.  Bewick 
Elizabeth  Sut.^ivan, 
_  Eva  Johnston. 

At  present  the  students,  especially  the  girls,  are  interested  in  bas- 
ket ball.  This  game  was  a  favorite  one  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare, 
but  it  has  long  been  discontinued  and  almost  forgotten.  It  has  been 
revived  recently,  and  is  now  played  in  numerous  schools  throughout 
the  East.  It  is  similar  to  football,  the  main  difference  being  that  the 
ball  is  tossed  instead  of  kicked.  A  series  oi  games  13  being  played  in 
the  gymnasium  connected  with  the  Normal  School,  which  is  a  con- 
venient place  for  the  sport.  Judging  from  the  enthusiasm  shown  by 
both  pupils  and  teachers,  basket  ball  will  continue  to  be  the  game. 

During  the  present  term,  more  time  has  been  given  than  formerly 
to  the  study  of  music.  Heretofore,  the  work  in  music  has  been  done 
mainly  on  one  or  two  days  in  the  week,  after  school  hours,  of  course 
to  the  disadvantage  of  both  pupils  and  teacher;  for  after  the  fatigue  of 
the  day,  neither  could  do  justice  to  the  subject.  Now  music  is  taught 
during  school  hours,  and  before  school,  the  pupils  assembling  at  twen- 
ty minutes  before  nine  o'clock  for  chorus  work.  As  would  be  ex- 
pected, better  work  is  done. 

In  connection  with  the  idea  that  the  ability  to  recognize  and  ap- 
preciate good  music  is  a  part  of  education,  a  plan  has  been  made  by 
which  good  musicians  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  brought  before  the 
school.  In  the  fall,  the  first  of  a  series  of  concerts  was  given  by  local 
talent.  Recently,  the  schcol  has  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  Herr 
Aamold  and  Chevalier  de  Koiiiaki  render  some  of  ihe  master- piecei^of 
the  great  composers.  If  these  concerts  are  examples  of  those  that  will 
follow,  the  school  will,  undoubtedly,  be  much  benefitted. 

On  the  twelfth  of  this  month  there  was  an  excursion  of  Normal 

students  and  teachers  to  San  Pedro.     A  goodly  number  were  out  for 

pleasure,  but  the  greater  part  were  in  quest  of  specimens  for  laboratory 

>rk  in  Botany  and  Zoology.    Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  State 
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Normal  School  at  Los  Angeles  has  there  been  a  possibility  of  such 
thorough  work  in  the  Naloral  Sciences.  As  the  school  is  now  fitted 
up  with  four  laboratories,  there  is  little  excuse  for  students  leaving 
school  without  learning  Botany,  Zoology,  Physics  and  Chemistry  from 
Nature  herself,  C. 


California  State  Normal  School »  Chico. 


The  twelfth  term  of  the  Chico  Normal  opened  January  30th.  The 
school  ntver  was  in  a  more  prosperous  condition.  Attendance  is  on 
the  increase. 

Professor  Pennell  is  an  active  inspiration  to  his  assistants  and  stu- 
dents. In  every  department  zealous,  conscientious  work  is  being  ac- 
complished. 

Under  Professor  Frenches  able  supervision  the  training  school  is 
broadening  its  popularity  and  usefuhiess.     Each  grade  is  well  filled. 

Miss  Rogers,  the  guardian  and  dearly  beloved  teacher  of  the  lit- 
tle people^  is  at  present  absent  from  her  post,  having  been  called  East 
during  the  holidays  on  a  sad  errand,  the  death  of  her  mother. 

Friday »  January  25th,  a  class  of  five  graduated,  to  buffet  with 
waves  of  "  deestrict  *'  annoyances  or  enjoy  the  delights  of  smooth  sail- 
ing. 

The  lecture  course  has  furnished  some  delightful  evenings  in  Nor- 
mal Hall.  Lew  Wallace  told  of  "Turkey.''  Lieutenant  Wagner, 
U.  S.  N  ,  gave  a  spirited  and  interesting  description  of  "Life  on 
Board  a  Man-of-War." 

For  music  the  Swedish  Singers  and  I  he  Berkeley  Glee  Club  have 
soothed  our  "savage  breasts/'  The  Glee  Club  was  a  sensation.  Be- 
sides furnishing  a  delighlful  evening's  program,  seventeen  jolly  Uni- 
versity boys,  to  be  entertained  in  a  town  where  the  men  are  not  numer- 
ous, caused  a  decided  flutter  in  society  circles. 

In  anticipatio|^,  George  Ken  nan  for  February  14th.  He  does  not 
come  as  a  stranger  to  the  Normal  platform,  for  he  made  his  first  bow 
in  acknowledgment  of  Professor  Pierce's  introduction  three  years  ago- 
General  Chipmau,  the  newly-elected  trustee,  from  Red  Bluff,  has 
also  promised  us  some  evenings  in  the  future. 

'Niuety  five  opens  with  much  promise  for  the  Chico  Normal. 
The  sphere  of  its  usefulness  is  extending  through  Northern  California, 
and  its  influence  is  being  felt  and  appreciated  as  never  before. 
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State  Normal  Legislation. 


Bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  Legi^latare  for  the  fQllowing 
appropriations  for  the  Normal  Schools: 

San  Jose»  $5,000  for  repairs  10  the  buildings;  $5,000  for  repairs 
and  improvement  of  the  grounds. 

Los  Angeles,  $13,500  to  pay  the  deficiency  in  the  appropriation 
for  the  support  of  the  State  Normal  School  for  the  forty-sixth  fiscal 
year;  $5,000  for  additional  furniture  and  apparatus;  $6,500  to  pay  for 
a  system  of  heating  and  ventilation. 

Chico,  $4  000  for  the  erection  of  an  additional  building;  $6,000 
for  the  construction  of  a  fence  in  front  of  the  grounds;  $1,200  for  the 
construction  of  a  cement  floor  in  the  basement. 

-  In  addition  ti  the  ab^ve  bills,  Kel5ey»  of  Santa  Clara,  introduced 
the  following  :  "  Permission  is  hereby  granted  to  the  city  of  San  Jose 
to  erect  a  high  school  building  and  a  public  library  building  upon  the 
grounds  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  San  Jose;  provided,  that  the 
site  selected  for  said  buildings  shall  first  receive  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  San  Jose.'*  To  the 
friends  of  the  school  who  are  familiar  with  the  twenty-four  acre  block 
upon  which  stand  the  Normal  School  buildings,  it  is  a  pleasant  thought 
to  contemplate  this  prospect  of  additional  handsome  buildings,  making 
this  square  more  than  ever  the  educational  center  of  the  attractive  city. 


The  School  Trustee,  who  by  our  laws  is  set  above  the  teacher  and 
the  pupils,  should  be  the  most  enlightened  resident  of  the  district. 
When  he  is  narrow,  selfish  or  bigoted,  and  uses  his  position  only  for 
personal  ends,  injustice  is  done  to  a  multitude,  A  narrow,  ignorant 
man  on  a  school  board  is  a  public  calamity.  Many  a  good,  sincere 
man  is  a  fool  and  doesn*t  realize  it.  Many  a  well  meaning  trustee  is 
ever  and  always  steering  his  school  upon  rocks  that  dash  it  to  pieces, 
and  all  the  while  he  thinks  that  he  U  a  profound  statesman, — Tu/are 
County  Tiffus, 

The  Colusa  5w;/  laments  the  non-obser\^ance%f  some  good,  old- 
time  school  customs.  It  says  :  **  In  the  olden  day  the  boy  who  got  a 
whipping  at  school  got  another  at  home,  if  the  news  of  the  first  reached 
his  parents.  Parents  made  a  rule  never  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  a 
teacher  (however  wrong  that  teacher  might  be)  in  the  presence  of  the 
child.  Any  man  or  woman  who  disapproves  the  course  of  the  teacher 
to  the  child,  and  then  continues  to  send  the  child  to  be  taught,  does 
not  only  do  no  good,  but  perpetrates  a  great  wrong  on  the  child,  the 
teacher  and  the  other  patrons  of  the  school.  Parents  who  will  think 
will  see  that  it  is  so/' 
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EDITORI  AU 


The  Legislature. 


MEMBKRS  OK  THE   COMMITTEES   ON    EDUCATION* 

Aisembiy. — D.  J.  Johnson,  of  Hum- 
boldt, chairman.  A  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Educated  in  Wa>  iiesburg  college 
in  that  Stile.  Resident  of  California 
twenty -nine  years.  Taught  two  years 
in  Pennsylvania,  four  in  IHinois,  and 
twelve  in  California.  Has  been  School 
Trustee  for  a  numl^er  of  years.  Is  in 
the  mercantile  business  in  Pelrolia. 
Mrs.  Johnson  is  the  efficient  clerk  of  the 
committee.     This  %s  in  accord  with  Gov- 

Slate  OipUol,  S^cmmcno.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^.^  -^^^ 

C.  M.  Belshaw.  of  Contra  Costa^  Born  in  Amador  county,  CaL, 
in  i86i.  Educated  in  the  private  schools  of  San  Francisco.  Attended 
University  Mound  College,  and  Bates*  Schuol.  Graduated  from  Har- 
vard in  T883.  Superintendent  of  the  Empire  Coal  Mine  &  R.  R.»  An- 
tioch.  An  active  member  and  warm  friend  of  the  schools.  Particu- 
larly interested  in  high  schools, 

A,  P.  Hall,  Placer  county,  A  native  of  Maine.  Educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  Stale  and  in  the  old  Institute  at  Folsom,  CaL 
Taught  school  for  two  years  in  Eldorado  county,  For  six  years  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Placerville,  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  committee  the  subject  under  discussion  was  the  travel- 
ing expenses  an4o0ther  allowances  of  County  Sui>erinteudents,  He 
declared  that,  in  his  judgment,  school  officers  received  the  least  pay 
for  the  amount  of  work*they  performed  of  all  the  county  officials.  He 
would  therefore  address  himself  with  caution  to  the  tisk  of  cutting 
down  their  income.  His  service  will  make  him  a  valuable  member  of 
the  Committee.  His  home  is  Penryn,  where  he  is  engaged  in  Iruit 
growing. 

h*  A.  Nelson,  San  Joaquin  county.  Native  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  attended  the  public  schools  and  an  academy.     Came  to  Calt* 
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forota  ID  1883.     Attended  Stockton  Business  College,     Taught  in  his  - 
native  State  and  six  years  in  the  county  he  represents.     Is  in  favor  of 
economy,  but  will  not  support  any  measure  that  will  make  the  schools 
less  eflScient, 

W.  F.  Rowell,  Fresno  county.  From  New  Hampshire.  Spent  a 
year  at  Lombard  University,  Gale«burg,  111.  Taught  school  in  that 
State  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  when  he  at  once  enlisted  for 
the  Union,  Has  been  in  California  twelve  years.  Six  of  his  brothers 
were  teachers.  Has  serv^ed  as  trustee  of  the  Washington  Colony  school 
for  seven  years,  "the  best  school  in  Fresno  county.** 

J,  B.  Sanford,  of  Mendocino.  A  native  of  Tennessee.  Educated 
in  the  Ukiah  schools.  Took  course  in  Bookkeeping  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Business  College.  Has  taught  for  a  number  of  years  in  Mendo- 
cino, and  served  on  the  County  Board  of  Education.  Is  familiar  with 
the  details  of  our  school  system,  and  will  make  a  valuable  member  of 
the  Committee. 

Owen  Wade,  of  Napa.  Born  in  Ohio,  where  he  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  and  an  academy.  Taught  three  years  in  his  native 
State.  Came  to  Oregon  in  1852.  Taught  there  seven  years  and  spent 
thirteen  years  in  the  U.  S,  Land  Office,  Was  in  the  lower  House  of 
the  Oregon  Legislature  when  Senator  Mitchell  was  in  the  upper.  Has 
lived  in  Napa  county  fifteen  years,  seven  of  which  he  has  served  as 
clerk  of  the  St.  Helena  School  Board.  Two  of  his  daughters  are 
teachers,  one  being  a  graduate  of  the  San  Jose  State  Normal  School. 
An  economist,  but  staunch  friend  of  the  public  schools. 

J.  H.  WilkinSp  Marin  county.  From  Maryland.  Forty  years  of 
age*  thirty-two  of  which  have  been  spent  in  California.  Prepared  in 
public  and  private  schools  for  the  University  of  California,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1876.  Editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Marin  Tocsin, 
He  is  a  trenchant  writer,  public  spirited  and  progressive.  His  paper 
has  always  supported  measures  in  the  interest  of  improved  educational 
facilities  for  San  Rafael  and  Marin  county. 

H.  H,  North,  of  Alameda  county.  One  of  the  youngest  members 
of  the  Lower  House.  Graduate  of  the  University  of  California.  He 
represents  the  Third  Ward  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Oakland.  No 
member  has  a  more  intelligent  and  keenly  critical  constituency.  His 
legislative  record  is  therefore  observed  with  much  interest. 

Senate. — Guy  C.  Earl.  Oakland,  chairman.  Born  in  Inyo  county^ 
Cal,  where  he  attended  a  little  mountain  public  school.  Lived  for  a 
number  of  years  in  Shasta.     Inured  to  struggle  and  disciplined   in 
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economy^  be  managed  to  take  a  course  at  the  University  of  California. 
Read  law  in  the  office  of  Morris  M.  Estee.  Served  as  Assistant  Dis- 
trict Attorney  of  Alameda  connty.  Was  nominated  for  State  Senator 
two  years  ago  by  acclamation,  every  delegate  having  been  elected  in 
his  behalf.  A  friend  of  public  education.  He  will  not  only  loyally 
serve  his  Alma  Mater,  but  will  zealously  guard  the  little  library  and 
every  other  interest  of  the  district  school  in  the  mountains  of  Inyo. 

Tirey  L.  Ford,  Plumas,  Sierra  and  Nevada.  A  native  of  Mis- 
souri. Educated  at  the  public  schools  of  Paris,  in  his  native  State. 
A  graceful  and  fluent  speaker,  be  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Senate, 
He  can  be  depended  upon  to  further  the  interest  of  the  public  schools 
of  which  be  is  an  ardent  champion.  He  is  a  member  of  the  promi- 
nent law  firm  of  Cross,  Ford,  Kelly  and  Abbott.  Was  a  member  of 
this  committee  last  session. 

Percy  L*  Henderson,  San  Francisco.  Native  of  the  city  which 
he  represents  in  part.  Educated  in  the  pui>lic  schools  there  and  at 
Santa  Clara  College,  Endorsed  in  his  campaigu  by  the  teachers,  he 
may  safely  be  written  down  as  a  friend  of  the  Teachers*  Relief  Bill, 
His  business  is  brokerage.  He  is  only  twenty -six  years  of  age,  the 
youngest  Senator. 

Dr.  Noble  Martin,  Placer  county.  Born  in  Vermont,  he  was 
**  graduated  at  sixteen  in  a  log  school  house  in  the  hills  of  old  Chautau- 
qua county,  New  York.**  Has  been  in  California  forty-one  years. 
His  two  daughters  graduated  from  the  Oakland  High  School.  The 
Doctor  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  two  years  ago.  He  is  a  strong 
advocate  of  kindergartens. 

Elliott  McAllister,  of  Marin  and  Contra  Costa.  A  native  of  San 
Francisco.  Prepared  in  private  schools  for  the  University,  Took  his 
A.  B.  at  Berkeley »  his  A.  M.  in  Columbia  College,  and  spent  several 
years  at  a  German  University.  Is  an  attorney,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Committee  at  the  last  session, 

S.  N.  Androus,  of  Los  Angeles.  Was  in  the  Assembly  two  years 
ago,  where  he  made  a  good  record.  Has  a  clear-cut,  intellectual  face- 
Representing  a  county  which  is  in  the  educational  van,  he  will  doubt- 
less support  generously  every  proposition  for  the  betterment  of  the 
schools. 

D.  L.  Withington,  of  San  Diego.  A  Massachusetts  man.  Grad- 
uate of  Harvard.  Has  ideas,  convictions  and  courage.  Mrs.  With- 
ington is  a  member  of  the  San  Diego  County  Board  of  Education,  and 
in  the  preparation  of  a  new  course  of  study  for  the  schools  has  demon. 
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slrated  hir  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  schools  of  to-day. 
Senator  Withington  is  tenacious  and  persistent,  and  will  always  call 
for  the  bearings  of  a  measure.     He  will  make  a  record. 

Thk  readers  of  the  Journal  will  be  interested  in  the  educational 
bills  introduced  at  this  legislative  session  to  date.  We  give  number, 
member  introducing,  and  gist : 

Senator  Karl.  No.  23.  Appropriating  $250,000  for  the  erection 
of  buildings  on  the  site  of  the  State  University  at  Berkeley,  for  the  use 
of  the  State  University. 

Same  author.  No.  27.  Appropriating- $35,000  for  State  Deaf, 
Dumb  and  Blind  Asylum. 

Senator  Simpson.  No.  166.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  teach 
in  the  schools  of  this  State  who  has  not  been  a  resident  of  the  State  at 
least  one  year  before  receiving  a  ceitificate  to  teach. 

Senator  Gleaves.  No.  230.  Consolidating  colleges  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  education. 

Senator  McGowan.  No.  92.  Conferring  suflFrage  upon  the  women 
citizens  of  California  who  can  read  and  write  the  English  language. 

Same  author.  No.  98.  Board  of  Supervisors  shall  at  the  time  of 
the  annual  tax  levy  estimate  and  levy  lor  the  High  School. 

Senator  Sea  well.  No.  241.  Amending  Section  1858  of  the  Pol. 
Code.  Providing  that  districts  having  eighty  census  children  shall 
draw  for  two  teachers.     The  law  now  requires  ninety  children. 

Assemblyman  Fassett.  No.  253.  Requiring  one  U.  S.  flag  of 
regulation  .style  and  size  to  be  hoisted  each  day  over  every  educa- 
tional institution  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  State. 

Senator  Seymour.  No.  132.  Amending  Section  1830  by  author- 
izing tru.stees  to  provide  for  the  transportation  of  pupils  between  the 
school  hou.se  and  distant  parts  of  the  district.  This  also  applies  to 
high  schools. 

Amending  the  fourth  clau.se  of  Section  1858  by  providing  that 
when  any  district  belongs  to  a  city  district  or  union  high  school  dis- 
trict, the  average  attendance  of  pupils  from  such  district  in  said  high 
school  district  shall  be  added  to  the  average  attendance  in  the  primary 
and  grammar  schools  of  such  district  for  the  purpose  of  this  section. 
It  also  provides  for  a  High  School  Board  of  five  members  elected  at 
large  for  a  term  of  five  years;  at  the  first  election  members  to  be  elected 
for  one,  two,  three,  four  and  five  years. 

Assemblyman  Way  mire.     No.  316.     Provides  for  three  trustees 
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to  represent  each  district  in  a  union  high  school  district-  County 
superintendent  to  be  ex-officio  clerk  of  Union  High  School  Board. 
Course  of  study  to  be  prepared  by  Faculty  of  University. 

Senator  Flint.  No.  344.  Provides  for  travelling  expenses  only 
to  those  superintendents  whose  salaries  exceed  one  thousand  dollars. 

Governor  Budd's  appointment  of  a  new  Board  of  Trustees  for  the 
San  Jose  Normal  School  has  attracted  general  attention*  The  per- 
sonnel of  the  Board  is  eminently  satisfactory;  its  non-partisan  charac- 
ter is  commendable:  the  fact  that  no  two  meml>ers  are  from  the  same 
county  is  a  new  feature.  The  appointment  of  a  woman  is  most  favor- 
ably commented  upon. 

The  selection  of  Henry  B,  French  is  a  courtesy  to  an  opponent 
and  a  deserved  compliment  to  the  appointee.  Moses  Dinkelspiel,  of 
Suisun,  is  a  wealthy,  honorable  business  man  who  has  leisure,  and 
bas^  for  a  long  time,  been  the  moving  figure  on  the  Suisun  Board  of 
Education. 

R.  E.  Wilhoit,  of  Stockton,  is  president  of  the  School  Board, 
and  has,  for  years,  been  prominent  in  the  administration  of  the  Stock- 
ton schools.  Professor  F.  Angell,  of  Stanford  University,  is  a  fine 
scholar  of  keen  judgment  and  has  excellent  business  capacity.  Mrs. 
Kulalie  A.  Wilson,  of  Oakland,  is  an  alumnus  of  the  Normal;  has 
taught  for  ten  years  in  the  San  Francisco  schools,  and  for  an 
equal  period  in  Alameda  county,  where,  for  eight  years,  she  has  given 
the  Temescal  school,  of  eight  departments,  a  reputation  equal  to  the 
best  Sympathetic,  artistic  in  taste,  and  possessed  of  rare  executive 
ability,  she  will  do  herself,  her  county,  and  her  sex  credit  on  the 
Board, 

While  the  Governor  may  be  criticised  for  the  appointment  of  an 
entirely  new  Board,  his  predecessor,  at  least,  did  the  same.  The  wis- 
dom of  such  action  may  l>e  questioned,  btit  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  he  rose  above  partisanship  and  made  selections  that  will  tend  to 
conserve  the  highest  interests  of  the  school. 

The  Board  organized  on  Monday,  Tanuriry  28,  by  the  election  of 
Henry  B.  French,  President:  Mrs.  Wilson,  Vice-President;  and  Messrs. 
French,  Angell  and  Dinkelspiel,  Executive  Committee.  The  salaries 
of  the  Principal  and  other  members  of  the  Faculty  so  unaccountably 
reduced  in  June  last,  were  restored.  This  was  an  act  of  simple  jus- 
tice^in  view  of  the  large  attendance  at  the  school  and  the  salary  sched- 
ule of  the  other  Normal  Schools  of  the  State. 
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Senate  Bill  No.  407,  to  create  and  administer  a  school  teacfaers* 
annuity  fund  in  several  counties,  and  cities  and  counties,  of  California, 
introduced  by  Senator  Bert,  oi  San  Francisco,  provides  that  the  County 
Superintendent,  the  County  Treasurer,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  shall  be  constituted  a  Board  of  Trustees  to  disburse  the 
fund  and  to  designate  the  beneficiaries.     The  act  provides  that  it  shall 
be  binding  upon  all  public  school  teachers  employed  hereafter,  and 
upon  all  other  public  school  teachers  only,  who  shall  within  ninety 
days  after  the  act  takes  eflFect,  sign  and  deliver  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion or  Trustees  by  which  they  are  employed  a  notice  that  they  agree 
to  be  bound  by,  and  desire  to  avail  themselves  of,  its  provisions.     A 
teacher  who  has  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  for  a  period 
of  twenty  years,  shall,  at  his  or  her  request,  be  retired  and  receive  an 
annuity  of  forty-five  dollars  per  month;  and  if  said  teacher  has  so 
taught  for  twenty-five  years,  shall  be  retired  upon  an  annuity  of  fifty 
dollars  per  month,  payments  to  be  made  out  of  the  fund  in  the  differ- 
ent counties  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  taught  by  such  teacher 
in  each  county.     The  fund  is  to  be  created  by  withholding  one  per 
cent,  of  the  teacher's  monthly  salary-,  and  also  the  amounts  deducted 
on  account  of  absence  from  duty,  or  for  any  cause.     In  addition  to 
this  the  Board  is  authorized  to  receive  donations,  legacies,  gifts,  and 
bequests,  and  there  must  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  fund  five  per 
cent,  of  the  amount  collected  for  licenses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  and  for  licenses  of  pawnbrokers,  billiard-hall  keepers,  dealers 
in  second-hand  goods  and  merchandise  and  junk  stores,  and  one  fourth 
of  all  sums  collected  for  the  licensing  of  dogs. 

J.  C.  RowELL,  the  Librarian  of  the  State  University,  writes  that 
the  important  collection  of  the  works  of  California  authors,  gathered 
by  the  San  Francisco  Women's  Literary  Exhibit  Committee  for  the 
Chicago  Exposition,  has  been  presented  to  the  library  of  the  Univer- 
sity at  Berkeley.  It  is  to  be  preserved,  together  with  similar  material 
already  in  the  library,  as  a  permanent  exhibit  of  California  literature. 
It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  library  to  render  the  collection  as  complete  as 
possible,  and  to  this  end  the  active  cooperation  of  all  California  authors 
is  earnestly  solicited.  Critics  and  reviewers  into  whose  hands  come 
such  books  and  pamphlets— many  of  them  privately  printed  or  issued 
in  small  editions — can  render  valuable  service  to  future  students  of  our 
local  literature  by  sending  them  to  the  University  library  for  careftil 
preservation. 
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Tnn  Neiv  England  Jouniai  of  Education  says  of  Superintendents 
Swett  aad  Moulder,  of  San  Francisco :  "Two  heroes  were  joinily  hon- 
ored by  the  teachers  of  San  Francisco  at  the  last  teachers'  meeting. 
John  Swett,  one  of  America's  most  justly  distinguished  educational 
leaders  for  forty  years»  retires  from  office,  universally  beloved  by  the 
teaching  corps  of  San  Francisco,  admired  by  the  profession  throughout 
the  State,  almost  literally  adored  by  the  pupils  of  the  city.  He  is  one 
of  the  few  men  who  has  never  temporized,  never  compromised,  but  has 
been  the  hero  of  a  multitude  of  critical  educational  campaigns.  It  is 
to  him  a  matter  of  pride  that  he  passes  the  lines  over  to  a  co-worker 
ofman^^'  years,  Andrew  J.  Moulder,  who  has  been  in  all  the  educa- 
tional movements  of  which  Mr.  Swett  has  been  so  important  a  factor.*' 

The  article  by  Mary  E.  Sackett  in  the  January  Journal  on  Teach- 
ers' Diplomas,  while  it  points  out  some  glaring  inconsistencies  in  our 
school  system,  is  itself  vague  and  in  parts  contradictory.  Her  criti- 
cism of  the  provision  for  a  State  Board  of  Education  and  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's place  in  school  administration  is  not  justifiable.  The  reference 
to  Normal  School  graduates  is  likely  to  be  misunderstood.  Her  com- 
parison at  the  close  is  not  badly  put,  but  on  the  whole  her  article  fails 
of  its  object  by  being  faulty  in  its  statements.  Her  experience  in  the 
matter  of  certificates  has  no  doubt  been  an  annoying  one,  and  her  in- 
dignation at  the  situation  is  shared  by  many, 

Thh  San  Jose  Saturday  Rtvi€ii\  in  referring  to  Col.  Philo  Hersey 
the  retiring  President  of  the  San  Jose  State  Normal  School  Board, 
pays  this  high  compliment:  *'To  our  mind,  no  better  man  than  he 
lives  in  this  great  State.  He  is  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of 
manhood  it  has  ever  been  the  lot  of  the  writer  to  meet.  Intelligent, 
broad-minded,  well  balanced;  a  man  who  always  moved  in  the  best 
educational  circles;  loyal,  patriotic  and  aggressive,  he  is  just  the 
material  for  a  director  of  our  public  educational  institutions. ' ' 

Thb  veteran  visitor  to  the  Legislature  is  soon  convinced  that  the 
personnel  is  far  above  the  average.  The  Assembly  has  an  unusually 
large  number  of  able  men.  The  election  of  U.  S.  Senator  w^as  accom- 
plished without  the  taint  of  corrupt  practice,  and  except  for  the  pres- 
sure of  a  horde  of  would-be  attach^s»  the  prospects  for  a  session  free 
from  scandal  are  most  gratifying.  The  members  themselves  show  a 
growing  confidence  in  each  other's  honest  intentions,  that  is  itself 
healthful  and  assuring. 
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SuPT.  Gove,  of  Denver,  authorizes  the  assurance  that  measures 
will  be  taken  by  Denver  and  Colorado  to  insure  a  hearty  welcome  to 
teachers  attending  the  next  N.  E.  A.  meeting,  and  that  the  excursions 
to  the  surrounding  mountains  and  mountain  parks,  the  comfort  of  the 
mountain  hotels,  the  attractions  and  the  exhilaration  of  life  at  from 
one  to  three  miles  above  the  sea,  the  facilities  for  establishing  study- 
camps  and  colonies  in  mountain  resorts,  will  all  be  tendered  at  reason- 
able prices. 

A  PROPOSITION  to  make  a  general  distribution  of  government 
maps  among  schools  throughout  the  country,  has  been  made  by  Di- 
rector Walcott,  of  the  geological  survey,  and  is  now  before  Cobgress. 
The  amendment  to  the  appropriation  bill,  if  adopted,  authorizes  the 
director  to  print  15,000  copies  of  a  set  of  ten  topographical  atlas  sheets 
for  distribution  to  all  public,  grammar,  normal  and  high  schools, 
academies,  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States. 

Ex-SuPT.  A.  B.  Coffey,  of  Sutter,  will  be  connected  with  %he 
Journal  as  Associate  Editor.  Two  years  ago  this  offer  was  ex- 
tended to  him,  but  he  declined  it  because  of  the  engrossing  cares  of 
his  office.  His  health  is  such  now  as  will  not  admit  of  his  entering 
upon  school  room  work  at  once,  and  his  enthusiasm,  experience,  and 
large  circle  of  friends,  will  be  valuable  factors  in  the  management  of 
the  Journal. 

The  Teacher's  Pension  Bill  appears  in  this  session  under  a  new 
and  possibly  less  objectionable  title,  and  in  much  changed  form.  The 
feature  by  which  the  teachers  provide,  at  least  in  part,  the  funds  for 
their  own  relief,  will  remove  the  objections  of  many.  The  prospect 
for  its  passage  is  fair,  although  it  will  meet  with  sturdy  opposition. 

Superintendent  Black  attends  the  meetings  of  the  educational 
committees,  and  manifests  much  interest.  He  came  into  a  meeting 
the  latter  part  of  January,  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  committee  from 
thoughtlessly  cutting  the  Superintendent's  travelling  expenses. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  N. 
E.  A.,  will  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Feb.  19-22.  City  Supt.  Search,  of 
Los  Angeles,  will  be  in  attendance.  This  is  the  first  time  the  place  of 
meeting  has  been  west  of  the  AUeghanies. 

P.  M.  Fisher  is  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education 
and  Public  Morals;  George  A.  Byron,  of  San  Jose,  is  Assistant  Sec- 
tary. 

Prof.  Klmer  E.  Brown  has  been  obliged  to  take  a  rest.  Mrs. 
Brown  accompanies  him  to  Honolulu.     They  will  return  in  March. 


FiUiRlAkV,   1.S9S. 

Siiperintendeiit  of  Public  Instruction 
Deputy  Superinteiideut  of  Public  Instniction 


Official  Decisions  of  Superintendent  Black. 


I»  Under  Section  171  j,,  it  is  plainly  the  duty  oftbe  County  Superintenflenl  to 
apportion  al  least  five  per  cent,  of  the  County  School  Fuud,  unless  ;his  should  ex- 
ceed fifky  dollars,  in  which  case  he  is  required  to  apportion  fifty  dollars* 

2,  Section  1699  provides  that  *'auv  teacher  whose  salary  is  withheld  may 
appeal  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  who  shall  thereupon  require 
the  Superinteiuient  of  Schools  to  investigate  the  matter  and  present  the  facts  to 
him/'  Before  the  State  Superintendent  can  pass  upon  the  case,  this  provision 
tnu&t  be  complied  with. 

3.  By  Snpenntendenls,  concurred  in  by  Supt.  Black,  <ii  Tlae  Superintend- 
ent has  power,  by  Subsec,  7  of  Sec.  1543  of  the  law,  to  ^^rant  temporary  certificates, 
valid  until  the  next  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  County  Board  of  Education,  to 
persons  holding  certificates  of  like  grade  granted  in  other  counties,  cities,  or  cities 
and  counties;  hence,  it  is  clear  that  the  County  Superintendent  has  power  to 
issue  a  temporary  certificate  of  the  primary  grade  on  the  primary  certificate  from 
another  county,  u)  The  Couuty  Superintendent  has  power,  under  the  same  sub- 
division and  section,  to  issue  a  temporary  high  school  certificate  on  a  like  certifi- 
cate from  another  county,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  according  to  Sec,  1775  of 
the  law,  a  regular  high  school  certificate  could  not  be  granted  on  a  high  school 
certificate  from  another  county.  Unfortunately,  in  the  Legislature  of  1893,  the 
parties  who  drafted  Sec.  1775,  unintenliooally  omitted  high  school  certificates. 
This  omission,  however,  in  Sec»  1775,  does  not  affect  the  provision  of  Subscc.  7  of 
Sec.  1 543* 

4*  When  Sections  1565  and  1503  are  read  together,  it  is  clear  that  a  County 
Board  of  Education  has  no  power  to  charge  a  fee  for  issuing  a  certificate  to  a 
graduate  of  a  California  State  Normal  School.  Deputy  Attorney-General  J.  C. 
Daly  agrees  with  me  in  this  opinion. 

5.  This  office  has  invariably  beld  that  when  tbe  application  for  renewal 
was  made  and  filed  in  the  County  Superintendent's  office  prior  to  the  expiration 
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of  the  certificate,  the  Board  could  renew  the  certificate  at  its  next  meeting.  That 
is,  the  filing  of  the  application  in  time  kept  the  certificate  alive  until  the  Board 
should  act. 

6.  Boards  of  Trustees  ha\-e  no  power  other  than  that  given  to  them  by  the 
Statutes.  Section  1617  of  the  Political  Code  provides  for  the  duties  and  powers  of 
school  trustees.  By  reference  to  said  section,  you  will  see  that  no  power  is  given 
them  to  interfere  with  the  Course  of  Study  prescribed  by  the  County  Board  of 
Education. 

Section  1665  defines  the  branches  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
SUte. 

Sec.  177 1  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  County  Board  of  Education  to  prescribe 
the  Course  of  Study  for  the  schools  of  the  county,  subject  always  to  the  provisions 
of  Section  1665.  Now,  if  a  manual  training  school  is  to  become  a  portion  of  the 
Course  of  Study,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only  authority  to  declare  it  so  is  the 
County  Board,  and  its  teachers  must  hold  legal  certificates,  before  they  can  draw 
public  money. 

7.  A  High  School  certificate  granted  by  the  County  Board  of  Education  on 
a  High  School  certificate  granted  by  another  county  is  not  a  legal  certificate,  and 
the  High  School  Board  cannot  legally  draw  an  order  in  favor  of  the  holder  of  such 
a  certificate. 


State  Board  of  Education/ 


At  the  December  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  Gov.  Markham 
and  Professor  Childs  were  absent.  A  large  amount  of  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted. W.  H.  V.  Raymond,  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  State  Text-books,  reported  tlie 
completion  of  the  revision  of  the  Fourth  Reader,  and  progress  in  the  revision  of 
the  Third  Reader.  The  manuscript  for  the  revised  Grammar,  he  reported,  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  about  July  ist.  There  was  on  hand  $13,964.46  in 
the  revision  fund.  A  balance  of  f  3,500  is  to  be  paid  for  the  manuscript  of  the 
Histories  before  the  Legislature  of  '97  meets,  an<l  he  thought  it  necessary  that  the 
Legislature  of  '95  should  authorize  the  use  of  f  10,000  additional  from  the  State 
Text-Book  Fund  for  the  completion  of  the  work  in  hand.  Attention  was  called 
to  the  list  of  books  and  selections  referred  to  in  the  new  Readers,  and  a  list  of 
books  was  recommended  to  be  read  after  the  Fourth  Reader  has  been  completed 
by  the  class. 

The  Editor-in-Chief  was  instructed  to  secure  a  reduction  of  the  amount  of 
royalty  asked  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  for  excerpts  used  in  the  State  Reader. 
On  motion,  it  was  resolved  to  ask  the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  of  $10,000. 

High  Grade  Life  Diplomas  were  granted  to  Paul  Bowman,  George  E.  Kuep- 
per  (on  presentation  of  proper  affidavit),  Ida  M.  Smith,  James  A.  Wardlow,  M.  P. 
Stone. 

Life  Diplomas  of  the  Grammar  Grade  were  granted  to  Laura  M.  Barnes,  W. 
J.  Beaughan,  Louise  K.  Behrens,  Pauline  Bendit,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Blabon,  Amelia  T. 
Boyd,  Louise  G.  Brooking,  Emma  A.  Brown,  L.  A.  Burson,  Florilla  Campbell, 
Ella  B.  Chase,  Sarah  Chrisman,  Alice  Dick,  Nettie  M.  Dick,  Catherine  E.  Dunn, 
Lillie  R.  Durner,  Alice  M.  Duren,  G.W.  Ferris,  Mary  L.  Fitzsimmons,  W.J.  Ford, 
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Daniel  H.  Force,  W*  C,  Gray,  Alice  L,  Gregory,  Kate  Gorman,  Mary  Hancock, 
Mamie  E.  Harwick.  Helen  Henry,  May  E.  Hopps,  Mary  Horton,  Mrs,  Belle  C, 
Hoyt,  Eugenie  J  ami  eso»,  Nellie  P,  Joyce,  Maggie  A,  Kelly,  Hannali  McrriSj  Jen- 
nie McLaren^  Rose  McKean,  Amelia  K.  Ortega^  Mand  M»  Pearce,  Carrie  Poage, 
Klora  C.  R.  Price,  May  B.  Reynolds,  Bertha  M.  Rockwell,  Julia  Sarles,  W.  W. 
Seaman,  Ada  F,  Sexton,  Louise  Smith,  H.  May  Stadtfeld,  Martha  A.  Stewart, 
Elizabeth  N.  Stokes.  Walter  H,  Stone*  May  V,  Stewart,  Charles  P.  Summers, 
Winifred  L.  Tarpey,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Thomson,  Lottie  Tubbs,  A.  L.  Walker,  Lucy 
A.  Walker.  Rose  Ward,  Mrs,  E.  B.  Wilcox.  A.  D.  Wolfe,  J.  H.  Austin,  B.  J.  Bitner, 
Ella  E,  Crosby  (on  presentation  of  certificate),  Clara  M.  Diehl,  Carrie  E.  Tople, 
Mercie  A.  Tucke. 

The  following  were  granted  Life  Diplomas  of  the  Grammar  Grade  rnew 
issue):  Frank  Anderson,  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Benton,  Catherine  F.  C.  Blake,  Benjamin 
F.  Cross,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Duncan,  Lizzie  S.  Farle3%  Andrew  J.  Freeze,  Mrs,  Sadie 
Garvin,  William  Herrod,  Landon  M.  Hollingwortb,  Mrs,  M.  E,  Hurley,  Emma 
Lovejoy,  Joseph  A.  Norvell,  Mary  C.  Pelham,  Anna  Stewart,  Mrs,  Frank  RiddelL 

Educational  Diplomas  of  the  Higli  Grade  :  F.  R.  Cauch,  Ida  Gray,  Fannie 
C.  Humphrey,  E*  S.  Norton,  Albert  H.  Pierce,  Marie  Proda. 

Educational  Diplomas  of  the  Grammnr  Grade  :  Mrs.  Ida  Atkinson,  Lydia 
Waterbury,  Sarah  M.  Baker,  L.  Georgia  Bradshaw^  Lydia  J,  P.  Bunker,  Mattie  S. 
Case,  Margaret  Coslim,  Delia  Clay  burgh,  Jos,  E.  Coho,  Lizzie  Cole,  Nettie  M,  Cor- 
lett,  Hat  tie  E,  Corliss,  William  F.  Cothron,  Mary  Aloysins  Daly,  J.  F.  Diddle. 
Philip  Diddle,  Jr.,  Mary  E.  Dowd,  Melvina  J,  Durham,  Frank  E.  Ellis,  Clara  F. 
Fellows,  Jean nelle  K.  Fleming,  Sarah  Goodiu,  Clara  L-  Gra>^  Oscar  H.  Grubbs, 
Walter  J.  Haggard,  Marion  A,  Hill»  Belle  Howard,  Annie  T.  Hughes^  Mrs,  William 
M.  Irish,  Mrs.  Margaret  E*  Jacobs  nee  Delaney,  Anna  A.  Love,  Jennie  Luce,  Min- 
nie L.  Mackey,  Lon  Marconi,  Cora  Buja  Marcovich,  Jessie  L  Martin,  Florence 
Mauzy,  Minnie  A,  Mullen,  William  H.  Murray,  Ella  Northrop.  J.  Winifred  Adell, 
Marie  F,  d'Or.  Netta  A.  Pratt,  Kate  M.  Reynolds,  Ada  Byron  Rogers,  Jessie  Min- 
ctta  Rose,  Minnie  Roth,  Julia  E.  Saalburg,  Ella  Schlarer,'  Belle  Grcely  Schillig, 
George  Selby,  Eva  B.  Smith,  Minnie  I.  Smith,  Birdie  E.  Siiencer,  Minnie  Stand* 
ley»  Fannie  S.  Stewart,  Sarah  Strauss,  Nellie  May  Thorp,  Nellie  M.  Simmons,  E. 
J.  Turner,  Ida  Upp.  Frank  J.  Walker.  John  S.  Wash,  Melissa  B.  M*  Wilson,  Ida 
M.  Wolfe,  E,  S.  Young,  Genevieve  I.  Young, 

Edncatioual  Diplomas  of  the  Grammar  Grade  I  new  issue)  to  :  Eliz?  Johnson. 
Rebecca  E.  Farley 

Normal  Documents  of  the  Parchment  Form  granted  as  follows  :  Laura  J. 
Campbell,  Mrs.  J.  V.  Corbett,  Minnie  Davis,  William  J-  Dougherty,  Bertha  Fibush, 
Frances  Gearbart,  May  Gearhart,  Emma  GrifTiLhs,  Clara  J.  Hess,  Mary  L.  Hays, 
May  King,  N.  L.  Levering,  Cla'^a  M.  Preston,  Lily  E.  Rasmusseu  uee  Lily  E, 
Payne,  Blanch  H,  Shiek,  Ella  C,  Stanton,  Robert  Schilling,  Sarah  R.  Waltenbaugh, 
John  E.  Wright. 

Normal  Documents  of  the  Paper  Form  :  Margaret  Baker,  Mary  M.  Baker, 
Mrs,  Florence  A.  Bolla,  E.  Lafayette  Cave,  Jennie  A,  Chambers,  Rose  Marie  Clark, 
Melvina  L  Durham.  Celia  Emerson,  Josephine  Ensign,  Laura  B.  Everett,  Cora  M. 
Getchell,  Ida  Gray,  A.  N.  Grubbs,  Clotilda  Grunsky,  Franc  Hanks,  Carrie  Hill, 
Maggie  Jones,  Alice  E,  Kelly,  Dolly  B.  Melvin,  William  H.  Murray,  Cora  B.  Og- 
deu,  W,  W.  Petit,  Julia  Rumrill,  E.  Belle  Spillmore,  Martha  Wright, 
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The  Boan!  aii«^p!etl  a  resolution  expressing  their  high  appreciatioo  of  the 
efficient  ser^-ices  of  the  retiring:  secretarr.  Snpt.  J.  W.  Anderson. 

Dec.  29.  A  Life  Diplom.i  of  the  High  School  GnMe  was  issued  to  W.  M. 
Finch,  of  Wi'il^w*.  The  same  viate  Normal  Documents  were  is«ned  to  Mary  L. 
Jones  antl  Mary  Rum  rill.  A 'no  a  Life  Diploma  of  the  Grammar  Grade  to  Mrs. 
Anna  McGimsey. 

I>ec.  31.  Norma:  IXx-unients  were  issue^l  to  Estelle  Patten,  Lute  Wallace 
Carpenter  ar.ti  Margaret  A.  Hanson:  and  Life  Diplomas  of  the  Grammar  Grade  to 
Klla  E.  Crvsby  .iii*!  Annie  E.  Weaver:  also  Educational  Diplomas  of  the  Gram- 
mar Gra«le  lo  Alcy  .\.  Richm-Mid. 

Jan.  I  lo  17  i!iclr.s:ve,  ur.klcr  prwious  instructions  of  the  Board,  an  Educa- 
ti<MJal  Diploma  of  the  Grammar  GrA«!e  was  issued  to  W.  F.  Chipman;  Normal 
Documents  of  the  Taptr  FvTm  to  Jj'ia  J.  Washinjjlon,  Sarah  T.  Pepper  and  Jennie 
Crable.  Life  Diplomas  of  thtr  Grammar  Grade  to  Cora  W.  Kennedy  and  C.  M. 
Van'lerl»aujL»h.  aii-l  a  Hij^h  Si^hool  Life  Diploma  to  George  E.  Kuepper. 


OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE. 

MAC.  \Z  INKS. 

Thi-:  /,«7;/.f-.<*  /A v;/t-  /.•.•!*»;.?.' f.<r  T  urMry  is  li: led  with  good  thin&rs.  making 
this  i».^iit  o:ic  nf  the  inost  evt-iily  intercsttnv;  which  the  editors  have  made.  No 
magazine  i-^  icrtH'.n'y  bettt-r  worth  its  price  '^f  ten  cents.  The  Curtis  Publishing 
Company.  IMrl  hU-lpliia 

S,f:''>ic'f's  ,V,ii: if  ::*i^  f*»r  January  '^i  \ts  a  firetaste  of  a  1  uml>cr  of  the  impor- 
tant prijccls  which  arc  to  characterize  the  year.  .Amonj;  the  most  attractive  of 
these  is  a  series  (if  papers.  l»y  Robert  Grant,  on  '  The  Art  of  Living."  Di  this 
numbi-r  Mr.  Grant  begins  with  a  tliscussion  of  the  (juestion  of  "Income."  showing 
what  the  averav:e  man  can  .!«)  with  52.4<o  a  year  and  with  f£o,ooo.  Among 
(•thcr  notable  articles  in  this  numVr.  are  a  narative  poem  by  A.  Conan 
Doyle:  an  e-sayon  "Go  ►.!  Taste;*'  "Reminiscen-ies  of  Dr.  Holmes  as  Professor  of 
Anatomy,"  by  hi>  successor  in  the  Harvard  Medical  School  Dr.  Thomas  Dwight ; 
**.\  Study  of  the  Mental  Characteri>tics  tA'  the  Japanese  :*  and  a  short  account  of 
an  important  art  discovery,  entitle-l  **.-\  Tuscan  Shrine." 

Lippiftcotrs  A/ai^^iicifte'  for  January  has  a  number  of  Christmas  stories  and 
they  come  at  the  right  time,  instead  of  a  month  l)ef  >rehand.  These  are  "Mrs.  Santa 
Clans,"  by  Marjorie  Richaidson  :  "A  Prodigal  Friend,"  by  S.  Elgar  Benet;  and 
•'Mrs.  Risley's  Chri.stmas  Dinner,"  by  Ella  Higginson.  F!ach  of  them  is  in  the 
spirit  of  the  season,  though  the  last  is  in  a  minor  key.  "Christmas  Customs  and 
Superstitions"  are  collected  by  Elizabeth  Ferguson  Seat.  Edgar  Fawcett  recalls 
"New  Year's  Days  in  OM  New  York,"  and  Editli  Duff  "Empress  Josephine's 
Happy  Day,"  ninety  years  ago. 

TnK  Christmas  number  of  Harper's  Youn^  People  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable and  successful  of  the  holiday  periodicals.  The  illustrations  were 
printed  in  colors.  All  the  features  of  the  number  were  unusually  interesting, 
even  for  this  excellent  publication. 

Thk  Magazine  of  Travel  is  the  attractive  title  of  the  neweU  candidate  for 
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public  favor  iu  the  field  of  periodical  literature.  The  subject  of  travel  is  treated 
by  able  peus,  and  in  the  most  entertaining  manner.  The  editor  is  Mr.  E.  H.  TaK 
bott,  aod  theofHce  of  publication  is  lo  Astor  Place,  New  York« 

BOOKS, 

From  C.  W.  Bardeeu^  Syracuic,  N,  Y..  comes  a  "  Handbook  for  School  Trus- 
tees of  the  States  of  New  York."  This  is  a  convenient  epitome  of  the  consolidated 
school  law  of  1894,  arranged  by  subjects  and  pruned  of  the  proHx  legal  phraaeol' 
ogy  which  is  so  apt  to  befog  the  mind  of  the  school  trust et?  and  average  citizen. 
85  pp.  Price  50  cents.  The  same  publisher  sends  '*  The  Questions  and  -Answers 
in  American  History,  Civil  Government  and  School  Law,*'  given  at  the  examina- 
tions of  the  State  of  New  York  since  June,  1892.  There  are  82  pages,  price  25 
cents;  also,  *' Must  Greek  Go?'*  a  work  of  66  pages,  by  Siipt,  John  Kennedy, 
Batavia,  N,  Y,  Supt,  Kennedy  presents  an  elaborate  and  convincing  argument 
for  the  study  of  the  classics  of  Greece  and  Rome  by  all  who  aspire  to  a  liberal 
education.  He  believes  that  the  power  to  understand  our  inherited  forms  iu  art. 
literature,  philosophy  and  law  can  be  best  acquired  by  a  study  of  the  languages  in 
which  these  ideas  were  first  developed  and  expressed.  The  price  of  the  book  is 
40  cents. 

GfKN  &  Co.  have  published  '*  Factors  in  Organic  Evolution,"  a  Syllabus 
of  a  Course  of  Elementary  Lectures  delivered  in  Leland  Statiford,  Jr.,  University, 
by  David  Starr  Jordan,  president  of  the  University,     Price,  by  mail,  postpaid  $i,5o> 

J,  L,  ROBKRTSOX,  first  Bnglish  master  of  Ediu burgh  Ladies*  College,  has  pre- 
pared for  the  u^^e  of  secondary  schools  and  private  students  *'  A  History  of  English 
Uterature."  The  book  is  the  embodiment  of  the  practical  experience  of  Master 
Robertson  in  the  class  room  for  many  years  as  teacher  of  the  subject  with  which 
11  deals.  This  practical  feature  of  the  book  will  at  once  be  recognized  by  the 
teacher  who  is  seeking  a  substitute  for  the  text-books  written  at  long  range  bv 
some  literary  genius  who  has  never  been  inside  a  school  house  since  the  days  of 
his  boyhood.  Practical  text-books  written  by  intelligent  teachers  are  always  wel- 
comed by  the  profes^^ion.     Harper  A  Brothers,  New  York,  are  the  publishers. 

The  American  Book  Compauy  has  added  another  volume  to  the  elegant  and 
substantial  scries  of  Latiu  and  Greek  text-b»oks  which  they  have  been  publishing' 
This  handsome  vohnne  is  entitled  "  First  Latin  Readings,"  by  Profs.  R.  Arrow- 
smith  and  G.  M.  Whicher,  The  selections  have  been  carefully  made  with  a  view 
lo  enlist  the  interest  of  the  student  in  Latin  literature  p^f  str,  as  well  as  to  smooth 
the  way  to  a  knowledge  of  the  grammatical  constructions,  the  vocabulary,  and 
the  general  mechanism  of  Uie  language  itself  ff,  as  our  wisest  educators  assert, 
the  teaching  of  Latin  is  a  most  important  factor  in  securing  that  broad  and  liberal 
culture  which  is  the  arm  of  true  education,  it  is  evtdenl  that  the  study  of  the  lau' 
guage.  history  and  literature  of  Rome  must  include  something  more  than  the 
time-honored  classical  curriculum  whose  chief  object  is  mental  training.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  text*book  is  a  happy  deviation  in  the  right  direction.  The  price  is 
$1.25.     304  pages. 

Thh  publishers  announce  the  ccmpletion  of  Funk  &  Wagnalls*  Standard  Dic- 
tionary, November  2Sth,  at  which  t?me  the  delivery  of  Volume  IL  began;  also  the 
delivery  of  the  single-volu!tie  edition. 
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■  • 
;'; .  A  VALUABLE  haodbook  apon  practical  expvewioo  bat  been  pabliabed  bj  Sflver, 
.Bnrdett  A  Co..  onder  the  title  "  The  Writer."  Profeasors  Rajmond  and  Wheeler, 
of  Princeton,  are  the  anthony  and  the  resnlt  of  tbeir  joint  labor  ta  a  book  of  un. 
Qsoal  merit.  A  carefnl  examination  creates  the  impression  that  the  exercises  have 
been  prepared  bv  practical  teachers,  and  the  end  in  view  is  evidently  to  teach 
rather  than  to  give  information.  The  work  will  commend  itself  to  practical 
teachers  ever>- where.  The  special  purpose  of  -  The  Writer  -  is  to  offer  a  solution 
of  the  intricate  problems  of  Rhetoric  by  applying  to  them  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  elocntion. 

Prof.  H.  T.  Bailey,  Sute  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  Mass.,  has  revised  and  pre- 
served in  permanent  form  the  drawing  lessons  that  appeared  as  monthly  articles 
in  Primary  Ed  ut  a  Hon.  The  Educational  Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  has  published 
the  book  under  the  title,  **  A  ist  Year  in  Drawing.'*  Teachers  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  these  valuable  articles  of  Professor  Bailey's  are  thus  made  available  to 
the  profession  generally.  The  work  should  be  ordered  from  the  publishing  com 
pany. 

A  Danish  Gramm.\r  is  among  the  recent  text-books  issued  bj  the  enterpris- 
ing firm  of  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  The  book  appears  to  have  been  carefhlly  prepared 
by  Professor  Groth,  of  Brooklyn,  aided  by  Professor  Storm,  of  Christiania,  Profes- 
sor Palmer,  of  Yale,  and  Mr.  Clir.  Bors,  late  Consul  of  Norway  and  Sweden.  The 
price  of  the  work  is  fi.oo. 
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CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  ITEMS. 


The  new  school  house  in  Ben  Lomond,  Santa  Cruz  county,  will 
Ije  built  this  spring. 

New  school  houses  will  be  erected  in  Santa  Rosa  and  Vallejo 
during  the  present  term. 

The  Alameda  City  Board  of  Education  has  decided  to  erect  a  new 
grammar  .school  building  to  cost  $20,000. 

LeRov  \).  Brown,  of  Los  Angeles,  has  been  elected  City  Super- 
intemlent  of  the  San  Luis  Obispo  schools. 

Prof.  G.  D.  Sones,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  Fresno  High  School, 
died  recently  at  the  Slate  University,  Berkeley. 

Field  Se.minary,  Oakland,  for  many  years  a  weM  known  educa- 
tional institution  for  young  ladies,  has  been  closed. 

Kx- County  Supt.  W.  A.  Kirkwood,  of  Martinez,  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  legal  profession.     He  will  locate  in  San  Francisco. 
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John  Nkwson,  A.  M.,  post  graduate  of  Stanford  Uoiversity, 
has  been  elected  instroctor  in  Geology,  Indiana  University. 

Sevknty-THRHE  graduates  of  the  Cooper  Medical  College,  San 
Francisco,  received  their  diplomas  at  the  close  of  the  last  term. 

The  San  Martin  School  District  has  been  formed  in  Santa  Clara 
county  from  parts  of  Adams,  Morgan  Hill  and  Rucker  Districts, 

Principai.  C.  S.  Smyth,  of  HoUister,  late  Democratic  candidate 
for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  is  a  candidate  for  the  posi- 
tion of  Port  Warden,  San  Francisco. 

Professor  LooiMis,  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  is 
spending  the  winter  at  the  Hopkins  Seaside  Laboratory,  Pacific  Grove. 
The  Professor  has  already  collected  over  500  specimens  of  birds. 

Miss  Edith  Cook,  a  graduate  of  the  San  Jose  Normal  and  for  the 
past  five  years  teacher  of  the  Upper  Pope  School^  Napa  county,  will 
enter  Stanford  next  semester,  to  do  work  in  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Prof*  E.  L.  Greens,  bead  of  the  department  of  botany  at  the 
State  University,  has  been  invited  to  the  chair  of  botany  in  the 
Catholic  university  at  Washington,  D,  C,  which  is  to  sUrt  its  scientific 
colleges  next  autumn. 

Rev.  Dr.  Voorsanger,  professor  of  Semitic  languages  and  litera- 
ture at  the  State  University,  will  begin  a  course  on  *'The  History  of 
Semitic  Languages,*'  February  12th,  and  lecture  thereon  every  Tues- 
day and  Thursday  mornings. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  so  many  school  houses  have  been 
destroyed  by  fire  recently.  In  the  Januar>^  uumber  of  the  Journal 
we  recorded  the  burning  of  four  school  buildings.  The  Quarlzbiirg. 
Mariposa  county,  school  house  is  now  added  to  this  list. 

A  HIGH  school  is  badly  needed  in  Woodland.  The  grammar 
schools  are  crowded,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  100 
boys  and  girls  in  the  city  who  would  be  glad  to  attend  a  high  school. 
Probably  as  many  more  would  attend  from  outside  school  districts. 

Ex'Cohntv  Supt.  Coffey  will  leave  Vuba  City  shortly  to  assume 
the  duties  of  Associate  Editor  of  the  Pacific  Educational  Journal. 
We  congratulate  Prof.  Fisher  on  his  excellent  selection^  and  Mr. 
Coffey  on  his  appointment  to  so  responsible  a  position.  The  educa- 
tional  interests  of  this  State  have  no  truer  friend  or  more  qualified 
promoter  than  A.  B.  Coffey.  — Vn da  Oiv  Mail. 
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Statk  Senator  Withington  and  Assemblyman  Guy.  of  Saaj 
Diego  county,  have  introduced  bills  for  ihe  establishment  of  a  State 

Uj^ormal  School  in  San  Diego  county.     Pacific  Beach  College  is  offered 

^for  the  use  of  the  school;  also,  a  large  tract  at  Chula  V^ista,  lo  acresj 
at  National  City,  a  site  near  Coronado  Park,  a  large  college  buildinf 
and  necessary  land  at  Escondido,  and  the  Russ  High  School  building 

^^o  San  Diego. 

^T  It  is  expected  to  have  the  new  WatsonviUe  Commercial  and  High 
f'chool  building  ready  for  occupany  by  the  first  of  April  next.  The 
buiUHng  is  130  ft.  long  by  80  ft.  broad,  and  contain.-*  eight  class  rooms»J 

■l^sides  laboratory,  library,  lunch  room,  office,  and  janitor's  room, 
IPhe  basement  is  divided  into  playrooms  and  spaces  for  the  heatinf 
And  ventilating  apparatus.  Separate  cloak  rooms  for  boys  and  girls 
go  with  each  class  room.  The  class  rooms  are  so  arranged  as  to  face 
the  sunny  side.  The  building 'is  jconstructed  throughout  after  the 
latest  and  most  approved  method,  no  expense  has  been  spared  by  the 
trustees  to  make  it  a  first-class  building  in  every  respect  and  second  to 
^kotie  on  the  Coast*     The  building  will  cost  $18,000. 

'  .... TMK .... 

Pacific  School  Furnishing  Company, 

^  WILLIAM  L,  OGE,  General  Manager, 

'  Has  Lately  been  Organized,  Outside  tlie  Trust, 

To  Save  Schools  from  the  Exorbitant  Prices  of  the 

CoMHINATION\ 

FURNITURE,  APPARATUS,  LIBRARIES, 
I  and  GENERAL  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

20  Iter  cent,  to  30  per  cent.  Below  Trust  Prices. 

We  furnish  absolutely  everything  that  Schools 
BUY  IN  way  of  Merchandise.  All  Goods  FULLY 
WARRANTED. 

References: — State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Cit>' 
and  County  Superintendents  throngbout  California;  the  Pacific  Edu- 
cational JouRNAi^,  and  a  tliousaud  schools  using  our  supplies. 

THE  PACIFIC  SCHOOL  FURNISHING  COMPANY, 

723  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The  unconscious  tuition  of  the  well  organized  public  school  is 
of  incalculable  power  in  teaching  true  citizenship.  Why  are  so  many 
noblemen  and  princes  Neras  and  Caligulas  ?  Why  are  libsrtines  and 
cruel  egotists  so  common  among  the  so-called  higher  classes  ?  Per- 
haps often  for  the  simple  reason  that  such  persons  were  educated  alone 
by  governesses  and  tutors  and  never  knew  the  educative  influence  of 
the  impartial  public  schoolroom  and  democratic  playground.  A  civil- 
ized man  is  a  member  of  a  civiias,  a  Stale,  one  who  has  learned  to  sub- 
ordinate his  individual  will  under  the  expression  of  the  universal  will 
as  realized  in  the  State.  The  school  is  a  miniature  of  the  State,  and 
the  pupil  who  articulates  well  with  society  in  his  little  socket  of  school 
duties  is  likely  later  to  fit  comfortably  with  society  as  a  citizen. — 
Frof.  P»  M.  Magnusson,  St,  Cloud  State  Normal  School. 

In  exemplifying  the  lives  of  men  whose  characters  have  rendered 
them  worthy  of  imitation,  we  should  cause  pupils  to  see  the  necessity 
of  having  affairs  of  our  government  managed  as  in  former  times»  by 
oieu  who  pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their  all  to  lead  this 
nation  to  prosperity,  in  place  of  those  who  are  inclined  to  let  personal 
interests  and  gain  destroy  not  o!ily  their  own  integrity,  but  the  life  of 
the  nation, — Hattie  Hinds,  Beck  with,  Cal. 

To  obtain  best  results  in  developing  the  faculties  of  originality, 
canst  ruction,  invention  and  observation,  and  for  inspiring  a  love  and 
respect  for  honest  labor,  must  we  not  put  aside  some  of  the  memory 
work  and  take  up  work  in  which  the  hands  share  the  labor  with  the 
brain  and  in  which  reason  plays  a  greater  part  than  memory?— Danibi* 
Ckosbv.  Principal  Public  School ,  Irvington,  CaL 
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I  AM  convinced  that  corporal  punishment  is  almost  wholly  unnec- 
essary, that  occasionally  it  does  more  harm  than  good,  and  that  teach* 
ers  who  understand  their  business  more  and  more  dispense  with  it; 
but,  in  the  presence  of  grave  and  exceptional  faults,  I  do  not  think 
teachers  should  have  their  discretionary  power  revoked  or  restrained 
by  law  or  sentiment.  All  imprudent,  inconsiderate,  and  harmful  phy- 
sical punishments  should  be  abolished  or  forbidden,  but  the  sound 
judgment  of  the  wise  and  discriminating  teacher  should  not  be  set 
aside  or  curtailed  in  cases  where  it  dictates  that  corporal  punishment 
is  the  best  and  only  exemplary  and  reforming  remedy. — Sitpt.  Ed. 
McLaughun,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis, 

The  superintendent  of  every  school  system  should  be  free  to  act 
according  to  his  best  judgment  upon  all  questions  pertaining  to  the 
teacher's  fitness  to  teach  and  her  methods  of  work.  He  should  con- 
trol the  course  of  study  and  the  discipline  of  the  school,  and  be  free  to 
devise  and  put  in  force  means  and  methods  for  improving  the  schools* 
If  he  is  not  fit  la  do  these  things  he  is  not  fit  for  his  office,  and  should 
be  relegated  to  the  farmer  coal  yard.  As  to  the  qualificatious  of  a 
superintendent  they  should  be  manifold.  His  education  should  be 
broad  and  deep.  *  He  should  know  uinch  and  know  it  welL  Above 
all  should  he  be  well  versed  in  the  history  and  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion, and  his  chief  business  should  be  to  act  as  an  inspirer  and  teacher 
of  teachers.  If  he  cannot  act  powerfully  and  constantly  in  this  latter 
capacity,  he  is  totally  unfit  to  have  charge  of  any  school  system. — 
SupT,  L.  W.  CoMPTON,  Toledo,  O, 

The  American  people  are  rapidly  developing  a  composite  lan- 
guage and  are  losing  out  of  it  those  provincialisms  and  dialects  which 
characterize  every  other  language  and  which  in  the  earlier  years  of 
our  national  history  marred  our  own.  Tliis  weeding  out  and  perfect- 
ing process  is  due  to  several  causes.  One  is  the  infinence  of  our  pub- 
lic schools  in  which,  by  reason  of  our  increasing  facilities  for  intercom- 
munication, instruction  has  ceased  ti  be  tinged  wi^h  local  peculiarities 
and  instructors  are  interchanged  in  all  sections  of  the  country.— J.  E, 
Richards,  San  Jose. 

The  most  hopeful  improvement  of  the  country  school  lies  in  the 
adoption  of  a  simpler  grading  than  that  of  the  city  school,  a  more 
flexible  classification,  with  opportunity  for  individual  study  and  prog- 
ress, and  a  workable  daily  programme. — Dr.  Emerson  White. 
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"Languidge*" 


BY  A.  W*  FREDERICK,   I,ODCE,   CAI*. 


[This  was  used  at  the  middlc-tcrai  eicamfnaticn  in  Big  Sandy  School,  Fresno 
couoly*  as  a  test  of  the  pupira  power  to  diagram,  analy^t^e,  and  parse— to  apply  the 

science  of  language  as  prescuted  in  the  ordinary  tejtt-book.] 

To  study  and  know  that  we  know, 

Is  a  pleasure  indeed,  I  admit* 
Still,  that  grammar  has  caused  me  but  woe 

Is  a  fact — I  know  nothing  of  it. 

Yes^  I  ought  to  have  passed  thro*  my  grade- 
To  gain  knowledge  was  all  my  desire, — 

But  the  greater  the  effort  I  made. 
The  less  wisdom  I  seemed  lo  acquire. 

The  books  to  be  used  were  revised 

And  changed  every  year  at  least  once, 
And  the  Manual  oft  scrutinized 

To  help  out — yet  I  grew  up  a  dunce, 

I  forgot  all  the  lessons  we  learned 

While  attendiug  the  district  school; 
And,  believe  me,  the  language  concerned 

Me  far  less  than  it  did  my  old  nmle. 

I  remember  the  way  we  would  parse. 

And  the  order  in  which  we  then  set 
During  what  was  considered  a  farce, 

And  I'd  like  to  forget  even  that. 

There  was  diagraming  enough 

To  sicken  a  faint  one  at  heart, 
And,  oh  1  it's  teartbiy  tough 

To  see  each  poor  clause  torn  apart  I 

U  is  sad — my  poor  heart  it  must  mourn 

Over  lanj^uage  no  syntax  could  reach  — 
The  oaths  tliat  were  inwardly  sworn 

When  we  guessed  at  the  nine  Parts  of  Speech  \ 

If  only  one  boon  be  bestowed, 

The  blotting  from  memory  of  this, 
My  conscieuce*ll  drop  a  sharp  goad 

And  my  heart  hold  a  cup  full  of  bliss. 


M»  THE  pjic:f:c  eixxjitioxal  ^oummju^ 


IL 

We  are  oomixi^  mors  and  aiore  to  mlxR  UmIsj  fh«t  a  giett 
an#>csst  of  c«r  kcovkdge  cooes  to  tzs  tliroagh  a  cnabinatioo  of  touch 
ac4  msscslar  sense,  aod  that  the  eye.  fcr  tbe  moA  put,  recognizes 
tbioip  tbroogb  experiences  that  we  have  almdy  had  in  handling 
tbctn.  The  way  in  vhich  children  icterptet  pktmes  emphasizes  this 
fact.  Three  tixnes  vithin  the  last  year  I  have  kmnd  diildien  coming 
into  an  entering  class  in  school,  vho  turned  their  books  bottom  side 
up  to  look  at  the  pictures.  In  all  three  cases  tbe  children  had  had 
older  brcthen  or  sisters  at  home,  and  in  looking  at  books  and  pictures 
with  the  older  ones,  they,  being  little,  had  been  crowded  aronnd  so 
that  they  looked  at  the  pictures  bottom  side  up.  A  brief  experience 
in  interpreting  pictures  bottom  side  up  had  made  it  easier  for  tlwm  to 
understand  the  picture  that  way  than  when  it  was  right  side  up.  A 
teacher  from  Santa  Ana  wrote  me  a  few  days  ago  that  she  had  such  a 
case,  and  I  sent  her  a  package  of  pictures  mounted  on  cards  of  a  uni- 
form size  and  told  her  to  place  the  pic'ures  before  the  child,  the  first 
right  side  up,  the  second  sidewise,  tbe  third  bottom  side  up,  the  fourth 
right  side  up,  etc.,  and  to  have  the  child  then  pick  up  tbe  picttires  and 
tell  her  about  them,  noting  whether  he  turned  them  around.  She 
writes  me : 

*'  The  child  looked  at  the  pictures  just  as  he  picked  them  up, 
with  the  exception  of  two.  One  of  these,  a  picture  of  a  castle,  I  had 
placed  bottom  side  up  and  he  turned  it  on  its  side;  the  other,  a  picture 
of  a  forest,  I  had  placed  right  side  up,  and  he  turned  it  bottom  side  up 
to  look  at  it.  It  seemed  to  make  no  difference  to  him  which  way  he 
looked  at  them.  He  talked  freely  about  the  pictures,  speaking  of  the 
trees,  the  big  bouse,  tbe  high  mountains  and  the  ships.  He  inter- 
preted nearly  all  the  pictures  very  well ;  those  in  which  he  did  not 
know  the  objects  I  afterwards  had  him  look  at  right  side  up,  but  it 
made  no  difference;  if  he  did  not  know  them  one  way  he  did  not  know 
them  at  all.  He  afterwards  came  back  and  asked  to  look  at  the  pic- 
tures again;  I  handed  them  all  to  him,  and  he  looked  at  them  just  as 
he  happened  to  take  hold  of  them." 

[following  ray  suggestion  the  teacher  had  him  draw  the  picture  of 
a  house  and  a  pig;  sometimes  the  copy  was  right  side  up  and  some- 
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limes  wrong  side.  He  copied  it  exactly  as  it  stood.  When  she 
handed  bim  a  writteu  cop>\  some  words  right  side  up  and  some  wrong 
side  up,  he  sometimes  turned  them  right  side  up  aud  sometimes  copied 
them  as  they  stood.  He  knew  the  words  perfectly  well,  and  ihe  words 
which  he  knows  he  reads  as  well  one  side  up  as  the  other.  This  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  case  like  the  mirror  script  writers,  but  is  simply  a  case 
where  a  boy  has  learned  things  upside  down,  and  illustrates  the  fact 
that  if  our  bock-i  were  all  printed  upside  down  we  could  learn  to  read 
them  just  as  easily  as  we  learn  to  read  them  now.  Man  is  an  adapt- 
able creature.  

Superintendent  Carr,  of  Anderson*  Ind  ,  had  306  of  his  children 
write  a  letter  to  Santa  Claus,  the  day  beiore  Christmas,  asking  him  for 
the  things  they  wanted  him  to  bring  them.  Of  the  211  different 
things  asked  for,  about  130  or  nearly  two  thirds,  are  toys  and  sweet- 
meats, and  only  81,  or  about  one  third,  are  useful  articles,  such  as 
books  and  articles  of  cltthing  and  furniture.  The  weakness  of  the 
lime  sense  in  children  h  indicated  by  the  fact  that  scarcely  any  a.^-ked 
for  things  that  would  be  valuable  in  the  summer;  fire  crackers,  balls, 
and  bats  are  out  of  .^eason  and  hence  out  of  mind.  Children  live  in 
the  immediate  present.  The  children  were  told  to  ask  for  what  thty 
themselves  wanted,  but  Supt.  Carr  says  they  were  so  unselfish  that 
they  ai-ked  for  many  gifts  for  fathtr-;,  mothers,  and  other  friends. 
May  it  not  be  that  the  children  w^ere  so  sel^sh  that  they  wished  to 
make  themselves  and  their  families  all  rich  at  the  same  time  ?  A  lar^^e 
number  of  the  letters  wtre  published  in  \ht  Afiderson  Daily  BuUetin 
of  December  22nd,  with  pictures  of  the  children  who  wrote  them.  Is 
i  there  not  some  danger  in  publishing  the  pictures  and  names  of  chil- 
dren in  local  pajiers  in  America?  It  is  undoubtedly  popular,  and  it 
^udoubtedly  follows  the  lines  of^he  children's  interests;  but  is  it  wise  ? 

^H  We  are  at  present  making  a  study  on  Children's  Sense  of  Time, 

Pwnich  promises  to  throw  a  good  deal   of  light  upon  onr  treatment  of 

tardiness  and  upon   our  work  with  dates  in   history.     We  should  be 

greatly  obliged  if  some  interested  teachers  would  help  us  work  out  the 

|.  following  outline  : 

L  STUDY   ON   THE   TIME   SENSE 

Give  each  child  a  piece  of  paper  and  a  pencil.     Have  the  sex  and 
age  writleu  at  the  top  of  the  sheet.     Of  course  the  clock  must  be  cov- 


during  these  tests. 
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1,  Have  the  child  hold  out  his  left  hand  honzontally  to  the 
front,  palm  up,  elbow  half  flexed  and  unsupported,  for  three  quarters 
of  a  minute.  When  the  time  is  called,  have  him  write  on  the  paper 
how  long  he  thinks  he  has  held  out  his  hand,  numbering  his  answer  i. 

2,  Have  the  children  sit  idly  for  two  minutes^  and  then  note  how 
long  it  seemed, 

3,  Have  the  children  sit  idly  for  two  minutes  with  eyes  closed, 
and  note  how  long  it  seemed, 

4,  When  writing  a  spelling  lesson^  or  some  other  exercise,  stop 
after  ten  minutes  and  have  the  class  write  down  the  length  of  time 
that  has  expintrd. 

5,  Have  your  class  study  twenty  minutes  iu  the  morning,  and 
then  have  them  write  down  how  long  it  seemed, 

6,  Have  the  children  study  twenty  minutes  in  the  afternoon, 
and  then  write  down  how  long  it  seemed, 

7,  Any  test  of  children's  ability  to  estimate  an  hour,  would  be 
of  use. 

Have  the  children  write  answers  to  the  following  questions : 
S.     How  long  has  it  been  since  Christmas? 

9,  How  long  is  it  since  Washington  was  born? 

10,  What  does  1895  mean  ? 

11,  A  collection  of  words  and  phrases  used  by  children  of  differ- 
ent ages  in  expressing  tigie,  would  be  very  useful  to  us. 

12,  A  record  of  every  excuse  offered  by  children  for  tardiness  for 
a  months  would  be  of  use. 

These  tests  could  be  easily  worked  out  in  connection  with  the 
regular  work  of  the  school,  and  so  far  from  wastiug  the  children's 
time,  they  would  prove  an  excellent  educational  exercise.  The  an- 
swers should  be  numbered  to  correspond  with  these  questions.  Partial 
or  full  papers  sent  to  Earl  Banies,  Stanford  University,  CaL,  will  help 
us  in  our  work. 


I 


One  of  the  most  refreshing  educational  documents  I  have  seen  in 
a  long  time  is  the  report  of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Schools,  just  made 
by  Supt,  P.  W.  Search.  Mr.  Search  takes  the  school  board  and  the 
public  frankly  into  his  confidence.  He  fells  them  that  his  offices  are 
inadequate;  that  he  needs  a  clerk;  that  his  teachers  are  underpaid  as 
compared  with  other  western  cities;  that  the  schools  are  overcrowded, 
with  sometimes  more  than  sixty  children  in  a  room,  and  with  rioo 
children  limited  to  half-day  sessions.     He  advocates  the  nomination 
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of  teachers  by  the  supertu  ten  dent;  the  assignment  of  teachers  by  the 
L superintendent;  good  school  provision  for  all  children  of  school  age; 
■an  expansion  of  the  high  school;  a  strong  development  of  industrial 
education;  an  annual  examination  of  eyesight,  and  free  text-books. 
The  tone  of  the  report  throughout  is  manly  and  right.  The  superin- 
tendent is  the  servant  of  the  people,  but  he  is  a  servant  selected  be- 
cause of  his  si>ecial  fitness  to  do  a  particular  piece  of  work,  and  be 
should  be  enabled  to  do  that  work.  Mr.  Search's  closing  words  de- 
serve the  applause  of  all  earnest  school  men  and  school  women;  he 
says  :  *'  If  the  people  are  ready  for  good  schools,  good  schools  can  be 
had;  but  it  will  require  earnest  cooperation  on  the  part  of  all  con- 
cerned. The  great  needs  are  for  centralized  responsibility,  professional 
consideration  and  freedom  from  political  dependency,  ^  *  :^  j 
have  nothing  to  keep  back  from  the  confidence  of  the  Board;  for  I  pro- 
pose to  build  these  schools,  so  long  as  I  may  continue  in  charge,  from 
the  standpoint  of  an  educator  and  not  that  of  a  politician/'  Judging 
•from  the  experience  of  William*  T.  Harris  in  St.  Louis.  Judge  Draper 
,  in  Cleveland,  Supt.  Jones  in  Indianapolis,  and  our  own  recent  move- 
ments in  Oakland,  Stockton  and  Santa  Rosa,  a  vigorous  city  superin- 
tendent who  is  capable  of  leading,  and  who  frankly  gives  the  public 
his  whole  confidence,  can  trust  the  i>ub]ic  to  approve  and  support  his 
best  efforts  in  all  measures  looking  toward  the  liberal  education  of 
children. 


Everywhere  that  you  go  in  California  you  find  the  footprints, 
more  or  less  erased,  of  noble  men  and  women  who  have  given  their 
^ives  to  the  work  of  education  in  some  of  its  many  forms.  What  citi- 
zen of  the  land  of  sunshine  does  not  feel  his  heart  warm  at  the  men- 
tion of  Professor  SilL  of  the  State  University,  or  Professor  Norton,  of 
San  Jose?  Though  dead,  these  men  still  work  with  us,  and  it  be- 
hooves us  in  this  new  land  to  gather  up  the  records  of  noble  and  dis- 
interested living,  and  build  them  into  our  own  lives  in  tangible  forms, 
not  as  a  debt  to  the  dead,  but  for  the  good  it  can  do  us  and  those  who 
come  after  us.  The  memorial  services  held  in  San  Jose  recently  on 
the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the  picture  of  Prof  C.  H.  McGrew  in 
the  kindergarten  named  in  his  honor,  and  the  similar  services  just 
held  in  I^s  Angeles  in  honor  of  Supt.  Friesner,  are  occasions  that 
serve  to  deepen  and  strengthen  our  own  feelings  of  love  for  our  work 
^and  devotion  to  its  highest  ideals. 

The  movement  now  on  foot  to  raise  $300  to  provide  a  burial  plot 
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and  erect  a  suitable  roemorial  stone  over  the  remains  of  Emma  Mar- 
wedel,  the  mother  of  Calilornia  kindergartens,  is  a  movement  in  this 
same  direction.  Miss  MarwedeVs  friends  have  recently  raised  $50  and 
purchased  her  portrait,  which  was  on  sale  in  a  junk-shop  in  Oakland. 
This  is  the  painting  which  was  sent  to  the  Columbian  Exposition  by 
the  women  of  Alameda  county*  Afterw^ards  it  was  exhibited  in  the 
Midwinter  Fair  at  San  Francisco,  and  then  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  junk  man.  It  is  now  on  deposit  in  the  Department  of  Education 
in  Stanford  University.  One  third  of  the  money  has  been  raised  for 
the  memorial  stone»  The  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  from 
the  State  University,  from  Stanford,  and  from  representative  kinder- 
garten organi/itions,  and  money  sent  to  tbe  treasurer^  Mrs*  Mary 
Grafton  Campbell,  at  Palo  Alto,  will  be  wisely  expended. 


The  German  Gymnasium. 


BY   WILt  S.    MONROE,   JENA,    GERMANY. 


A  number  of  High  School  teachers  in  California  have  written  me 
regarding  the  German  gymnasium;  and  it  has  seemed  best  to  give  a 
general  article  in  the  Pacific  Educational  Jouknal  in  reply  to  their 
inquiries.  It  should  be  noticed,  first  of  all,  that  the  German  gymna- 
sium is  old;  and  that  with  its  age»  it  inherits  the  good  and  the  bad 
features  of  mediccvalism.  It  is  the  most  conservative  German  institu- 
tion, outdoing  even  the  university  in  the  tenacity  with  which  it  clings 
to  traditions. 

The  German  gymnasium  combines  the  work  done  in  an  Ameri- 
can grammar  school,  high  school  and  college.  Pupils  are  admitted  at 
the  age  of  9  (sometimes  8,  but  rarely),  and  the  course  of  instruction 
covers  nine  years.  Pupils  are  expectecl  to  spend  three  years  in  prep- 
aration for  the  gymnasium,  in  a  pro-gymnasium  or  at  home  under  pri- 
vate instruction.  This  preparatory  work  corresponds  with  the  primary 
course  (first  four  years)  of  the  average  California  graded  school. 

It  rau^t  be  borne  in  mind  that  class  distinctions  are  closely  drawn 
in  Germany;  that  tho^e  from  the  peasant  class  in  the  country  attend 
tbe  Volksschule;  that  the  poorer  classes  in  the  towns  attend  the  Biir* 
gerschule;  that  those  looking  to  bu^iuess  or  industrial  pursuits  go  to 
the  Realschiile,  while  those  who  expect  to  enter  the  professions,  go  to 
the  university,  or  occupy  social,  political  and  military  positions,  at- 
tend the  gymnasium.     The  gymnasium,  in  fact,  is  the  only  door  to 
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the  university  and  professional  careers.  The  tuition  per  year  in  the 
gymnasium  is  from  $20  to  $40  a  year.  None  of  tbe  schools  of  Ger- 
many are  free^aot  even  the  Volks  and  BUrgerschuleti.  Tbe  tuition 
in  these  schools  is  not  high»  but  every  student  must  pay  a  small  amount. 
To  except  IheMadcbeuscbulen,  or  girls'  schools,  the  gymnasium  is  the 
most  expensive  school  in  Germany.  The  matter  of  expense— for  there 
are  books  to  buy  as  well  as  tuition  fee^  to  pay — makes  it  quite  difficult 
for  the  poorer  classes  to  avail  themselves  of  the  gymnasium.  Besides, 
it  fits  for  nothing  in  particular;  it  does  not  aim  at  special  education,  but 
rather  at  general  culture.  This  is  the  great  difference  between  the 
high  schools  of  America  and  tbe  gymnasia  of  Germany  ;  Tbe  gradu- 
ates of  our  high  school  get  but  limked  culture,  but  they  are  prepared 
to  do  a  number  of  things  quite  well,  to  succeed  in  the  struggle  for 
survnval.  This  tbe  graduate  of  ibe  German  gymnasium,  with  all  bis 
superior  training  in  the  humanities,  does  not  get.  If  he  is  to  make 
his  way,  he  must  go  to  tbe  University  or  some  other  higher  profes- 
sional institution. 

SUBJECTS    STUDIED. 

During  the  nine  years  of  the  gymnasium  course,  there  are  but 
eleven  subjects  studied:  Religion^  German,  Latin,  Greeks  French, 
History  and  Geography,  Mathematics,  Natural  History,  Physics,  Com- 
position, and  Drawing.  English  and  Hebrew  may  be  elected  during 
the  last  years,  but  neither  are  required.  This  is  the  program  of  the 
gymnasium  at  Weimar,  an  institution  with  313  students  and  17  teach- 
ers»  and  which,  for  purposes  of  illustration,  may  be  taken  as  typical  of 
such  schools.  Of  tbe  23  who  completed  the  course  in  this  gymnasium 
last  year,  16  entered  tbe  university,  and  3  entered  upon  military 
careers. 

The  school  hours  in  the  gymnasium  are  usually  in  summer  from 
7  to  12  A,  M,,  and  in  winter  from  8  to  1.  There  may  be  a  one  hour 
session  in  the  afternoon  from  3  to  4  for  drawing  or  physical  exercises 
on  three  or  four  days  of  the  week,  but  this  is  no  longer  so  generally 
the  practice  as  formerly.  The  gymnasium,  in  fact  all  educational  in- 
stitutions in  Germany,  including  the  university,  is  in  session  six  days  ' 
a  week,  Saturday  not  being  excepted  as  with  us.  The  schools  usually 
close  at  12  o'clock  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  and  on  these  two 
days  there  are  no  afternoon  sessions.  A  recitation  period  consists  of 
45  minutes,  and  at  the  end  of  each  recitation  there  is  a  recess  of  15 
minutes.  The  pupils  are  expected  to  remain  a  year  in  each  of  the 
nine  grades,  and  the  skipping  of  a  grade  is  much  more  seldom  than 
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with  US.  A  pupil  is  allowed  to  remain  in  one  grade  but  two  years  in 
the  same  gymnasittm.  If  be  makes  a  second  fsiilnre*  be  must  seek  an* 
other  institulion. 

Entering  at  the  age  of  nine,  the  pupil  has  26  reciutions  a  week 
the  first  >ear.  Three  of  these  are  in  Religion,  three  in  German,  nine 
in  Latin,  two  in  Geography,  three  in  Arithmetic,  two  in  Natural  His- 
tory, two  in  Composition,  and  two  in  Drawing,  One  is  impressed 
with  the  amount  of  time  given  to  the  study  of  Religion  in  all  the  Ger- 
man schools.  During  the  first  year  Bible  history,  the  Catechism,  and 
the  church  hymnal  are  studied.  It  should  be  noted  that  Latin  is  begun 
the  first  year  and  that  three  times  the  number  of  recitations  is  given 
it  as  to  any  other  subject.  In  the  second  year,  the  only  change  in  the 
program  is  the  reduction  of  Religion  to  two  hours  a  week,  and  this 
continues  the  same  throughout  the  remaining  seven  grades;  the  addi- 
tion of  local  Hislor>%  which  is  given  two  recitations  a  week,  and  an 
additional  recitation  being  given  to  Arithmetic,  increasing  the  number 
of  recitations  in  the  second  grade  to  28  a  week.  German  is  re- 
dnced  to  two  hours  in  the  third  grade;  Composition  is  dropped; 
the  four  hours  for  Mathematics  are  divided  between  Arithmetic  and 
Geometry,  and  French,  with  four  recitatious  a  week,  is  begun.  In 
the  fourth  grade,  Latin  is  reduced  to  eight  recitations  a  week  and 
Greek  is  beg^n  with  seven  recitations;  French,  this  and  the  subse- 
quent year,  gets  but  three  hours  a  week;  and  Drawing  is  concluded 
for  the  course.  The  fifth  year  continues  the  work  of  the  fourth,  the 
only  marked  difiference  being  that  Algebra  takes  the  place  of  Atiih- 
metic.  In  the  sixth  year  the  period  lormerly  devoted  to  Natural  His- 
tory is  taken  by  Physics;  French  gels  but  two  recitations  a  week; 
Mathematics  and  German  are  each  given  an  extra  period,  and  Latin 
for  the  three  last  years  is  given  but  seven  recitatious  a  week.  In  the 
eighth  year  Greek  is  reduced  to  six  recitations  a  week;  and  the  niuth 
or  last  year  remains  the  same  as  the  eighth. 

The  above,  briefly  stated,  is  the  program  of  a  German  gymnasium. 
No  mention  is  made  of  the  English,  which  is  an  elective  study  (two 
recitations  a  week)  for  the  eighth  and  ninth  years,  and  Hebrew  may 
also  be  elected  during  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  years  for  two 
recitations  a  week. 

TIME   DEVOTED   TO   EACH   SUBJECT. 

From  this  program  it  will  be  noted  that  nearly  59  per  cent,  of  the 
recitation  periods  is  taken  by  Latin,  Greek,  German,  and  French,  the 
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Latin  alone  claiming  27  Vi  per  cent,  and  the  Greek  over  15  per  cent., 
thus  leaving  less  than  9  per  cent,  for  the  German  and  less  than  7  per 
cent,  for  the  French.  Science  gets  something  over  8  percent.,  and 
Mathematics  12J  j  per  cent.  Natural  History  is  studied  two  periods  a 
week  for  five  years,  and  Physics  two  periods  a  week  for  four  years* 
but  about  as  mnch  ground  is  covered  during  this  time  in  these  two 
subjects  as  a  good  high  school  in  California  would  cover  in  one  school 
year  with  five  recitation  periods  a  week;  and  little  or  no  effort  is  made 

,  in  the  Ger?nan  gymnasium  to  apply  laboratory  methods.  Some  ex- 
periments are  performed;  but  they  aie  usually  performed  by  the 
teacher,  with  the  aid  of  two  or  three  of  the  students,  in  the  presence  of 
the  class,  la  fact,  the  gymnasium  does  not  aim  to  teach  science,  only 
to  give  its  students  an  outline,  and  this  from  the  literary  standpoint, 
of  the  field  of  scientific  thought.  History  and  Geography  are  both 
well  taught,  and  the  latter  subject,  at  least,  much  more  thoroughly 
than  in  our  own  American  schools.  But  the  aim  of  the  gymnasium  is 
to  give  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  classics,  and  no  one  questions 

[  that  it  does  this  well.  There  are  many  people  in  Germany  who  main- 
tain that  the  gymnasium,  as  at  present  conducted,  is  little  more  than 
a  preparatory  school  for  classical  philology,  and  one  hears  it  severely 
criticised  on  many  sides.  The  modern  sciences  are  pushing  to  the 
front,  and  the  socialistic  and  realistic  ideas  are  constantly  gaining 
ground  in  Germany,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  conservative  leaders 
in  gymnasial  education.  It  is  even  asserted  that  the  g>^muasium  is 
too  deeply  rooted  historically  to  modify  its  course.  But  the  same 
thing  was  said  of  the  Latin  composition  :  *'  The  gymnasium  stands  or 
falls  with  the  Latin  composition"  was  the  gymnasium's  reply  a  few 
years  ago  when  reform  was  demanded.  The  Latin  composition  is  now 
removed  and  the  gymnasium  yet  stands,  probably  the  better  for  the 
change.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  other  reforms  are  bound  to  fol- 
low. Educational  reform  moves  very  slowly  in  Germany,  and  the 
writer  who  maintains  that  *'  in  Germany  two  hundred  years  are  neces- 
sary to  abolish  a  folly, — the  first  hundred  to  become  aware  of  it,  and 
the  second  to  remove  it,'* — is  probably  not  so  far  from  the  truth. 

The  gymnasium*s  strength  lies  in  the  scholarship  of  its  teachers. 
They  are  always  men  of  fine  literary  and  classical  training— not  al- 
ways pedagogically  trained,  but  always  men  who  have  studied  in  the 
universities  and  pretty  generally  doctors  of  philosophy.  The  scholar- 
ship of  the  teaching  body  gives  the  gymnasium  great  strength.  The 
classes  are  always  of  moderate  size,  and  this  adds  much  to  the  quality 
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of  the  instruction;  and  the  continued  study  of  the  pupiU  in  the  same 
school  for  a  period  of  ntoe  years,  enahles  the  teachers  to  leam  the 
peculiar  needs  of  individual  boys. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  gymnasium  Is  an  institution 
for  ^j^s  anly.  Higher  education  for  girls  is  not  common  in  Germany, 
and  co-education  nowhere  exists,  save  in  the  small  country  schools. 
Within  a  very  short  period  gymnasia  for  girls  have  been  opened  in 
Berlin,  Leipzig,  Munich  and  Carlsruhe,  and  other  cities  are  agitating 
the  question  of  opening  similar  institutions.  But  ais  yet  such  schools 
for  girls  are  too  new  and  too  few  in  number  to  entitle  them  to  the 
same  consideration  and  esteem  accorded  the  gymnasia  for  boys. 


How  Illustrations  are  Made* 


The  New  York  Recorder  contains  the  following  description  of  the 
processes  used  in  illustrating  monthly  magazines  and  newspapers, 
which  to  the  general  reader  is  but  little  understood  : 

Pictures  (or  the  illustration  of  magazines  and  some  newspapers 
are  now  made  direct  from  photographs.  A  glass  screen,  with  dia- 
mond-scratched lines  ruled  at  right  angles  so  closely  together  that 
the  spaces  can  hardly  be  distinguished^  is  placed  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
in  front  of  the  sensitive  plate  in  the  photographic  camera.  Looked 
through,  the  efifect  is  much  the  same  as  gazing  through  a  sieve. 
These  lines  reappear  in  the  half-tone  engraving  when  printed. 

The  photograph  or  wash  drawling  from  which  the  photo  engraving 
is  taken  is  photographed  in  the  usual  way  and  with  the  usual  sensitive 
plate,  with  the  previously  described  screen  in  the  camera  betw*een  the 
plate  and  the  picture.  This  produces  a  negative  of  the  picture,  show- 
ing the  fine  cross  lines  represented  by  clear  glass*  Now.  in  order  to 
have  the  same  position  of  the  object  of  the  engraving  as  in  the  orig- 
inal, the  film  of  the  negative  is  treated  to  one  or  two  coats  of  collodion, 
which  gives  it  a  sufEcient  consistency  to  permit  of  its  being  removed. 
The  film  is  then  stripped »  reversed  and  secured  to  another  glass  with 
the  aid  of  collodion.  After  careful  mounting,  this  new  negative  is 
ready  to  be  used  as  a  medium  for  printing  on  the  zinc  plate. 

The  face  of  the  plate  is  buffed  to  the  highest  degree  of  polish, 
then  coated  with  a  solution  of  albumen  and  gelatin,  then  sensitized 
with  bichromate  of  ammonia.  It  is  then  dried  and  placed  in  the  print- 
ing frame,  the  coated  side  next  to  the  negative  film.  The  case  is  then 
exposed  to  the  sun  or  light  three  to  five  minutes,  or  to  an  electric 
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light  for  fifteen  to  twenty  mioutes.  The  light  passes  through  the 
heavy  inch  thick  glass  of  the  priuting  frame,  then  through  the  nega- 
tive, striking  the  sensitized  plate  and  decomposing  the  chemicals 
wherever  it  may  fall.  Where  the  plate  is  protected  by  the  shadows 
and  halftones  of  the  negative  the  smilight  has  less  effect,  and  where 
the  shadows  are  dense  it  has  no  effect. 

This  plate  is  then  removed  from  the  frame  in  a  dark  room  and 
carefully  washed  under  running  water  for  several  minutes,  then  dried 
and  heated  until  the  picture  appears  of  a  dark  brown  color.  The  back 
of  the  plate  is  rubbed  with  wax  while  hot  to  protect  it  from  the  etch- 
ing solution,  which  is  made  from  perch loride  of  iron.  The  picture  on 
the  plate  is  acid  proof,  and  the  etching  solution  eats  only  where  the 
plate  is  unprotected,  that  part  which  is  blank  in  the  finished  engrav- 
ing. The  plate  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  acid  bath  for  about  fifteen 
minutes,  or  until  sufficient  depth  is  obtained.  It  is  then  washed  and 
ready  for  the  router  and  the  printer. 
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I  BELIE VK  that  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  schools  to  undertake 
to  cram  into  a  child's  head  all  of  the  facts  it  will  ever  be  desirable  for 
him  to  know,  but  that  it  is  their  business  to  start  the  powers  of  his 
mind  into  activity  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  act  on  his  own  account, 
and  will  have  the  desire  to  find  out  things  for  himself;  that  it  is  not 
the  business  of  the  schools  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  either  sex  or  any 
class,  or  specialize  in  tavor  of  any  profession  or  etnployment,  but  to 
train  for  intellectual  power,  to  the  end  that  the  child  may  become  a 
self-supporting  citizen,  may  feel  the  dignity  of  honest  labor^  either  in- 
tellectual or  manual,  may  be  disposed  to  earn  his  living;  may  choose 
a  respectable  vocation  suited  to  his  circumstances  and  within  the  reach 
of  his  gifts,  and  may  pursue  it  contentedly  until  atnbition  and  experi- 
ence shall  combine  to  point  out  a  belter  one,  I  believe  that  severity 
and  caprice  and  indirection  and  secrecy  have  no  place  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools,  but  that  openness  and  steadiness  and  firmness 
and  regularity  and  kindness  should  prevail,  to  the  end  that  the  child 
shall  become  a  good  citizen  as  well  as  an  intelligent  one,  may  grow  to 
honor  the  truth,  to  respect  authority,  lo  value  property,  to  abide  in 
agreeable  relations  with  his  felloKVS,  to  know  the  cost  and  to  give  stal- 
wart support  to  the  distinguished  institutions  of  the  mighty  self-gov- 
erning republic  of  which  be  is  a  pirt.  — Supt.  A.  S.  Draper. 
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METHODS  AND  AIDS,    a^ 


What  Slumld  a  Teacher  do  Outside  of  the  Sdiootroom  to  Best  Fir 
Herself  for  Her  W<ffk  m  Sdml? 


^The  folio ving  suggestions  were  ofiered  at    a    teAchos'  tctiog  in  An— 
bom.  Me.  J 

A  teacher's  knowledge  of  books  and  herself  should  not  be  acqaired 
at  the  expense  of  the  pablic  or  her  pnpils.     Padence  and  self-control 
may  be  strengthened  by  experience,  but  should  exist  before  the  duties- 
of  the  teacher  are  assumed. 

She  should  cultivate  such  catholicity  of  spirit,  by  association  with 
the  broadly  intelligent,  as  will  make  it  natural  for  her  to  accept  the 
new  if  it  is  worthy  and  reject  the  old  if  it  is  ^<r/^'. 

She  should  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  ally  herself  with  some  organ- 
ization that  has  for  its  purpose  such  training  as  will  increase  her  in- 
formation and  broaden  her  views  of  life. 

She  should  add  to  her  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught  by  sys- 
tematic «:tudy  in  collateral  lines. 

She  should  have  such  familiarity  with  standard  authors  that  she 
may  direct  the  reading  of  her  pupils  now  and  introduce  them  to  the 
books  they  will  want  to  read  later  in  life. 

She  should  have  such  knowledge  of  political  and  current  events 
as  will  make  it  possible  for  her  to  have  intelligent  ideas  on  the  former 
and  to  use  the  latter  to  supplement  regular  work. 

She  should  have  a  special  line  of  study  or  investigation  not  directly 
connected  with  her  school  duties. 

She  should  read  an  educational  magazine  and  re-read  many  times 
the  Ixr^t  writers  on  educational  subjects. 

She  must  be  enough  of  a  student  to  know  the  difference  between 
the  narrowing  influence  of  text- books,  and  the  culture  that  comes  from 
brotfd  .scholarship. 

She  should  keep  legular  hours  and  take  abundant  exercise. 

The  literary,  moral,  and  philanthropic  enterprises  of  her  town 
should  find  in  her  an  interested,  and  to  a  reasonable  extent  an  active 
ally. 

She  should  cultivate  in  herself  such  a  fine  sense  of  honor,  delicacy, 
and  loyalty  to  the  best,  that  she  will  unconsciously  cause  the  growth 
of  these  qualities  in  her  pupils. 
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Literature  in  the  Lower  Primary  Grades. 


[Repd  before  the  Shasta  County  Institute  Febriiar\^  aist,  1895,  by  Miss  Mar- 
garet  Poore.] 

It  is  useless  to  dwell  upon  the  advantage  of  an  early  knowledge 
of  literature,  for  it  is  conceded  by  every  teacher.  We  know  that  the 
child  who  learns  to  love  the  songs  oi  Longfellow  and  Lowell,  and  the 
fascinating  tales  of  Hawthorne  and  Grimm,  will  be  far  less  liable  to 
dangers  from  coarse  literature  and  coarser  associations  in  later  years. 

When  we  remember  that  the  average  home  leaves  almost  entirely 
to  the  school  the  cultivation  of  the  child's  taste  for  literature,  and  when 
the  child  learns  nearly  all  that  he  knows  of  literature  from  his  reading 
book,  then  the  failure  of  our  readers  to  fulfill  their  mission  becomes  a 
serious  affair.  What  we  need  in  our  primary  reading  classes  is  some- 
thing that  will  feed  the  child-nature  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  learn- 
ing to  vocalize  correctly  Ihe  forms  that  he  sees  in  print. 

.^sop*s  Fables,  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  minds  of  the  wee 
I  ones,  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  first  primary  pupils,  accom- 
'  panied  by  the  use  of  any  or  all  of  the  approved  methods  of  teaching 
reading.  Children  like  connected  narrative;  and,  as  for  lessons  in 
ethics,  no  belter  are  to  be  had  than  those  found  withiu  the  covers  of 
the  little  five  cent  book  of  .^sop's  Fables,  Small  in  size,  but  great  in 
the  file  of  enduring  books. 

In  its  broadest  sense  literature  is  anything  and  everything  which 
aims  at  developing  the  child's  vocabtilary  and  increasing  his  ability  to 
speak  and  write  with  ease  and  simplicity.  As  a  child's  thoughts  are 
shaped  by  what  he  reads  or  has  read  to  him,  responsible  indeed  is  the 
shaping  of  a  thought  which  may  become  speech.     For 

I  **  Never  a.  word  is  said 

^^^^B'  But  the  truant  voice  has  sped, 

^^^^^V  To  vibrate  everywhere; 

^^^1^^  And,  perhaps,  far  off  in  eternal  years 

^^^^^  The  ecko  may  ring  upon  our  ears/* 

Nothing  interests  children  so  mtich  as  a  story.  Even  the  venerable 
tabby  cat  used  so  often  and  so  long  in  our  first  Readers,  becomes  inter- 
esting  when  accompanied  by  a  little  natural  history,  the  number  of 
I  toes  for  instance^  and  the  readihg  of  Helen  H.  Jackson's  charming 
"Cat  Tales/' 

We  have  all  stood  before  a  row  of  anxious  little  faces  entered  into 
strange,   new  world — the  schoolroom — and   probably  we  all   have 
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wondered  if  we  could  make  the  first  steps  in  the  path  of  knowledge 
^\es&  mechanical — more  interesting. 

During  the  first  years  of  school  life  the  mind  is  in  its  most  recep* 
tive  stage.  The  memory  is  most  tentative.  Recognizing  this  fact, 
and  remembering  the  indelible  impressions  we  are  about  to  make,  we 
turn  to  the  reader  and  look  upon  such  gems  as  "  See  the  dog  and  the 
boy.  Can  the  dog  run  fast?"  Do  you  remember  a  time  in  your 
caret r  when  such  sentences  represented  your  mental  condition  ?  The 
quotation  bcok  is  an  ever  ready  source  of  power  to  the  primary  teacher. 
We  all  have  bits  of  poetry  in  mind,  learned  in  early  childhood,  that 
have  been  more  powerful  in  keeping  us  in  the  path  of  rectitude  than 
the  njofet  carefully  prepared  sermoos  beard  iu  later  years.  These 
anchors  of  thought  were  not  learned  from  our  ordinary  Reader,  but 
culled  by  a  careful,  thoughtful  teacher  from  the  rich  fields  of  litera- 
ture. In  this  age  of  cheap  books,  no  one  can  raise  the  cry  that  good 
material  for  literature  work  costs  too  much. 

As  the  schoolroom  is  the  focus  from  which  radiate  the  rays  that 
are  to  illumine  the  minds  of  the  future,  and  since  the  home  leaves  the 
forming  of  the  taste  to  the  school,  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  the  school 
to  systematically  direct  that  taste  iu  right  channels.  When  we  think 
of  the  restless,  untutored  power  that  is  iu  our  hands  to-day,  and  to- 
morrow will  be  the  controlling  factor  in  shaping  the  age,  it  is  euough 
to  cause  us  to  consider  seriously  the  great  responsibility  of  primary 
teaching.  **  Hans  Brinker,  or  the  Silver  Skates/'  **Davy  and  the 
Goblin/*  »*  Wonder  Book."  '*  Daffy  down  dilly/*  **  Ten  Boys/*  "Fairy 
Frisket,*'  **Mopsa,  the  Fairy/'  *' Little  Lame  Prince/'  *'Story  of 
Patsy/*  '*  History  Stories/'  "Fairyland  of  Flowers/*  and  selected 
stories  from  Grimm  and  Andersen,  will  contribute  greatly  towards 
the  development  of  a  refined  taste  for  literature,  and  are  within  the 
reach  of  every  primary  teacher.  It  is  not  aUogetber  the  finding  of 
appropriate  selections  either,  but  it  is  the  making  something  of  them 
after  ibey  are  found.  Children  take  naturally  to  Griaim,  the  '*  make- 
believe"  element  being  tboioughly  timlerstood  and  appreciated  by  them. 

One  of  the  myst  painful  reminiscences  of  my  childhood  is  that  of 
tKe  confiscation  of  a  treasured  volume  of  Grimm,  over  whose  pages  I 
had  been  accustomed  to  pour  daily.  Though  deprived  of  the  book  it 
had  taken  such  a  hold  upon  my  memory  that  I  was  able  to  repeat  the 
greater  tiumber  of  the  tales.  Remembering  my  own  fondness  for  fairy 
stories,  I  never  hesitate  to  comply  with  the  request  for  a  frequent 
repetition  of  a  favorite  tale. 


I 

I 
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It  is  nat  always  easy  to  pfCKOt  litermlure  to  any  interesting  man^ 
mtt,  and  we  are  tempted— at  least  I  am  ven-  sorely  at  limes — to  adhere 
dflsely  to  the  mecfaankal  drills  of  octr  leaders  and  disregard  the  call  to 
mould  the  character  along  a  line  for  which  we  recdre  no  particalar 
thanks.  Wbea  we  yield  to  the  incUnatioa  to  allow  this  bright  world 
of  fact  and  fiction  to  remain  on  the  library  shdves,  then  we  descend 
to  a  mere  '*  bread  and  hotter**  plane  of  teaching,  and  are  no  longer 
professionals  bnt  machines. 

Lifs  is  so  short  at  beat*  and  we  have  jost  time  to  taste  of  the  crea^H 
of  literal nre  and  long  for  more,  when  the  bells  of  eternity  call  ns  JJJH 
become  pensioners  npoo  the  mtt^y  of  the  Great  Teacher  who.  when  | 
on  earth,  was  never  too  tired  nor  too  busy  to  tell  in  simple,  pleasing  ' 
form  the  great  lessons  of  liie  to  the  careless,  ignorant^  ungrateful  mul- 
titode. 

So  let  us,  fellow  teachers^  devote  a  i>att  of  onr  strength  low^ 
developing  a  love  for  pnre  literature  in  the  little  children  coofideni 
consigned  to  our  care.     Let  us  labor  for  this  end,  not  that  we  may 
jastified  in  receiving  a  monthly  charity  donation  at  the  hands  of  the 
StatCt  but  that  we  may  so  broaden  the  minds  and  enlist  the  sympathies 
of  the  future  voters,  that  they  will  look  upon  the  teaching  profession 
with  eyes  that  see,  and  will  grant  such  remuneration  as  will  place 
teachers  beyond  all  need  of  State  assistance  when  they  become  super- 
annuated and  are  deprived  of  the  means  of  self-support. 


ar^l 
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SUPERINTENDENTS,  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION^ 

AND  TRUSTEES,   :;^^^^^^ 

Higli  School  Legislation  in  California  since  1879. 


MAY    I,,    CHENEY,    BERKELEY. 

The  year  1879  is  a  marked  one  in  California  school  histoni%  In 
that  year  the  State  adopted  a  new  constitution,  which  made  many 
changes  in  the  administration  of  the  schools.  Its  effect  on  aJl  of  the 
schools  was  marked;  but  it  was  the  high  schools,  or  secondary  schools, 
of  the  State  that  were  most  deeply  affected. 

The  section  which  directly  attacked  them  reads  as  follows 

'*  The  public  school  sysleni  shall  include  primary  and  grammar 
schools,  and  such  high  schools,  evening  schools,  normal  schools  and 
technical  schools  as  may  be  established  by  the  Legislature,  or  by 
municipal  or  district  authority;  but  the  entire  revenue  derived  from 
the  State  school  fund  and  the  State  school  tax,  shall  be  applied  exclu- 
sively to  the  support  of  primary  and  grammar  schools.** 

The  coustitntion  here  recognizes  the  high  schools  as  a  necessary 
part  of  the  public  school  system;  but  strange  to  say,  it  singles  them 
out  from  the  other  schools,  declaring  in  effect  that  the  State  shall  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  schools  for  children  from  six  to  thirteen  years 
of  age,  but  shall  not  extend  such  support  to  schools  for  children  from 
thirteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age.  This  discrimination  appears  all  the 
more  remarkable,  when  we  note  later  on  the  provision  for  ihe  support 
of  a  State  University,  where  young  men  and  young  women  from  seven- 
teen to  twenty -one,  or  over,  may  receive  the  benefit  of  a  free  educa- 
tion. 

At  the  time  this  constitution  was  passed  there  were  not  many 
high  schools  in  the  State,  The  larger  places,  such  as  San  Francisco. 
Oakland,  San  Jose,  Sacramento,  Slocklou  and  Los  Angeles,  had  estab- 
lished high  schools,  and  these  were  not  allowed  to  suffer  from  the  tak- 
ing away  of  State  support.  Places  of  this  size  always  vote  a  local  tax 
for  the  support  of  their  schools.  They  probably  voted  enough  more 
money  to  supply  the  lack  in  the  State  fund. 

But  how  about  the  smaller  places  where  no  local  tax  is  leviedi 
here  the  community  is  too  poor  to  pay  for  superior  school  facilities, 
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and  where  there  may  yet  be  able  and  ambitious  yotmg  people  who  de- 
sire something  better  than  the  country  grammar  school  can  offer?  It 
was  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  class  of  pupils, that  the  grammar  school 
course  school  was  created. 

Senator  Caminetti  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Legislature  of  1885, 
amending  Section  1663  of  the  Political  Code,  making  it  the  duty  of 
County  Boards  of  Education  *'to  prescribe  a  course  of  study,  not  in 
conflict  with  Section  1665,  that  will  fit  and  prepare  students  therein  toj 
enter  the  scientific  departments  of  the  University  of  California,  lo  be 
divided  into  four  grades,  requiring  one  year  to  each  grade,  and  to  be 
known  as  the  grammar  school  course." 

The  bill  further  provided  that  **  the  grammar  school  course  shall 
apply  to  and  be  taught  in  school  districts  which  have  elected  to  have 
the  same  taught  as  hereinafter  provided.*'  The  manner  of  electing  this 
coiirse  to  be  taught  was  as  follows : 

'*The  board  of  trustees  of  any  district  may,  by  order  duly  made 
and  entered  'on  its  minutes,  upon  petition  or  otherwise,  call  meetings 
of  the  qualified  electors  of  the  district,  as  provided  in  Section  161 7  of 
this  Code,  to  determine  whether  the  grammar  school  course  shall  be 
taught  iu  such  district.  If  such  course  shall  be  chosen,  it  shall  there- 
after in  such  district  take  the  place  of  and  be  substituted  for  the  gram- 
mar grade/* 

As  these  schools  were  iu  name  at  least  grammar  schools,  they  re- 
cei%*ed  State  support.  A  special  tax  was  levied  on  all  the  assessable 
proj>ert3'  of  the  Stale,  and  the  money  was  apportioutd  to  the  grammar 
school  course  schools  according  to  the  attendance,  at  the  rate  of  $3,00 
per  pupil. 

The  demand  for  instruction  of  a  higher  grade  than  that  provided 
by  the  grammar  schools  is  evidenced  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  gram- 
mar school  course  schools.  In  the  eight  years  that  the  Caminetti  law 
remained  in  force,  their  number  increased  to  fifty-five.  Meanwhile 
the  high  schools  had  increased  in  number  to  twenty- four. 

This  sturdy  growth,  iu  the  face  of  the  embargo  laid  on  secondary 
chools  by  the  constitution,  led  the  friends  of  edncation  to  seek  for 
some  better  way  of  insuring  to  young  people  of  high  school  age  a 
thorough  training,  and  for  such  as  desired  it,  a  proper  preparation  for 
the  State  University.  The  Caminetti  plan  was  felt  to  be  a  practical 
evasion  of  the  law.  It  gave  young  people  an  opportunity  to  prepare 
for  the  scientific  departments  of  the  University;  but  it  provided  for  the 
teaching  of  no  language  but  English. 
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The  constitution,  while  it  denied  State  support  to  the  high  s^hools^ 
provided  that  they  might  be  established  by  the  Legislature,  or  by 
municipal  or  district  authority.     A  bill  was  accordingly  framed  an<t 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  189 1,  prescribing  the  method  of  organiz- 
ing city  and  union  district  high  schools.     Such  high  schools  were  to 
be  established  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  electors  of  any  city,  incor- 
porated town,  or  school  district,  the  money  for  the  support  of  the 
school  to  be  supplied  by  a  local  tax.     Any  number  of  districts  could 
unite  to  form  a  union  district  high  school,  thus  distributing  the  burden 
of  taxation  over  a  greater  territory,  and  rendering  it  proportionately 
lighter. 

The  same  Legislature  provided  for  the  organization  of  county 
high  schools.  There  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  that  prevents  the 
use  of  county  money  for  the  support  of  high  schools.  The  Legislature 
provided,  therefore,  that  county  high  schools  could  be  established  by 
vqte  of  a  majority  of  the  electors  of  any  county,  and  supported  by  the 
levy  of  a  special  tax  on  all  of  the  assessable  property  of  the  county. 

To  the  county  boards  of  education  was  given  the  duty  of  prescrib- 
ing the  course  of  study  for  the  county  high  schools,  and  to  the  local 
high  school  boards  was  given  the  same  duty  in  the  case  of  city,  dis- 
trict, and  union  district  high  schools.  But  in  both  cases  the  Legis- 
lature stipulated,  **Said  course  of  study  shall  be  such  as,  when  com- 
pleted, shall  prepare  its  students  for  admission  into  the  State  Univer- 
sity.'* This  provision  insured  a  high  standard  for  the  high  schools, 
and  the  admirable  accrediting  system  of  the  University  has  acted  as  a 
further  stimulus. 

The  marvelous  rapidity  with  which  high  schools  sprang  into  ex- 
istence on  the  adoption  of  these  laws,  is  the  only  proof  needed  of 
their  necessity.  In  June,  1890,  there  were  twenty  four  high  schools 
in  the  State.  In  June,  1894,  there  were  eighty-seven.  In  June,  1895, 
there  will  be  over  one  hundred.  My  last  count  showed  ninety-four, 
and  a  number  of  districts  have  already  voted  to  establish  high  schools, 
or  are  waiting  to  do  so  when  the  present  Legislature  shall  have  ratified 
the  new  high  school  law. 

And  this  in  spite  of  legal  diflficulties  innumerable.  Lawyers  have 
made  quibbles,  and  supervisors  who  had  no  special  interest  in  educa- 
tion, have  refused  to  levy  the  necessary  tax;  and  in  a  few  cases  pre- 
vented the  opening  of  the  schools.  But  the  people  themselves  are 
^ming  to  realize  their  real  necessity.     Of  themselves  they  are  coming 
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to  demand  free  public  liigh  schools,  where  the  poorest  child  may  receive 
sound  teaching  in  the  studies  appropriate  to  his  age. 

The  high  school  laws  of  1891  were  amended  by  the  Legislature  of 
1893  They  wi  1  be. still  further  amended  by  the  Legislature  of  1895. 
The  changes  are  rendered  necessary  by  a  decision  of  the  supreme  court 
in  regard  to  the  method  of  levying  the  tax  for  the  support  of  union 
district  high  schools,  and  by  certain  diflBcullies  encouuleied  iu  the 
practical  administration  of  the  laws.  A  change  in  the  reading  of  a 
siugle  clause  will  set  at  rest  the  legal  doubt.  A  more  important  change 
lis  that  providing  for  the  separate  election  of  the  high  school  board,  and 
for  overlapping  terms  of  office  of  its  members.  This  will  do  away  with 
the  present  method  of  ex  officio  membership,  by  which  the  clerks  of 
the  local  boards  are  required  to  do  double  duty,  and  will  prevent  the 
possible  misfortune  of  an  entirely  new  board  each  year. 

Another  possible  change,  which  will  be  hailed  as  a  blessing  by 
union  high  school  districts  comprising  a  large  number  of  local  dis- 
itrtcts,  is  the  provision  for  an  executive  committee  composed  of  the 
President  and  Clerk  and  one  other  member  of  the  high  school  baard* 
no  two  of  whom  shall  be  from  the  same  district,  to  attend  to  the  rout- 
ine business  of  the  board. 

The  same  provision  in  regard  to  maintaining  a  course  of  study 
such  as  will  prepare  students  thereiu  for  admisstou  to  the  Slate  Uni* 
versily  will  remaiu  in  force;  but  it  is  proposed  to  give  the  high  school 
board  the  option  of  providing  additional  courses^  including  manual 
training,  if  deemed  desirable. 

I  have  quoted  these  proposed  amendments  from  the  bill  drawn  by 
the  editor  of  the  Journal.  A  number  of  high  school  bills  have  been 
introduced;  but  as  the  best  points  of  all  of  them  have  been  incorpo 
rated  in  Mr.  Fisher's  bill,  it  will  doubtless  be  substituted  and  passed, 

A  constitutional  amendment  has  also  been  introduced  at  this  ses- 
sion, which  proposes  to  strike  out  the  clause  in  Section  6,  Art.  IX., 
^quoted  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  to  the  effect  that  the  entire 
revenue  derived  from  the  Slate  school  fund  and  the  Stale  school  tax 
shall  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  support  of  primary  and  grammar 
schools.  The  passage  of  this  amendment  will  not  do  away  with  the 
necessity  for  the  local  tax  provided  for  in  the  high  school  laws  men- 
tio'ied  above;  but  it  will  make  the  burden  on  the  local  taxpayers  less, 
and  act  as  an  incentive  to  backward  districts  to  establish  high  schools. 
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A  Letter  from  a  School  Trustee  that  has  a  Ring  in  it. 


Jan,  lo,  '95. 
^S".  T,  B/ack,  SiaU  Siipen'Htcftdeni  of  Schools^  Sacramento^  Col, 
My  Dear  Sir  : 

I  presume  that  there  will  be  some  legislation  this  year  relative  to 
our  schools;  aud  I  thought  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  give 
you  some  of  the  ideas  that  I  have  long  entertained  in  regard  to  the 
public  schools  of  California. 

In  the  6rst  place  I  wish  to  mention  the  fact  that  legislation  is  ex- 
pected in  the  shape  of  amendments  to  our  High  School  law. 

I  have  written  Dr.  Glass,  our  representative,  my  views  in  regard 
to  the  matter,  and  would  like  to  have  you  consult  with  him  if  any  leg- 
islation is  proposed. 

I  understand  that  it  is  proposed  to  amend  the  High  School  law 
so  that  it  will  give  control  of  the  High  School  in  each  county  to  the 
Board  of  Education.  I  think  this  would  operate  in  some  cases,  espe- 
cially in  ours,  detrimental  to  all  schools  outside  of  the  county  seat. 
It  would  be  well  enough,  no  doubt,  for  the  Board  of  Education  to  con- 
trol the  county  High  Schools;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  influences  of  the 
county  seat  generally  control  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Education  to 
some  extent  at  least,  and  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  residing 
at  the  county  seat  to  concentrate  everything  in  the  county  towns, 
would  work,  no  doubt,  to  the  injury  of  the  High  Schools,  especially 
throughout  the  county  outside  of  the  county  seat;  hence,  I  trust  that 
no  law  will  be  passed  taking  the  control  away  from  the  trustees  of  the 
High  School  in  any  district  outside  the  county  seat.  I  believe  that 
there  should  be  a  law  prohibiting  Boards  of  Education  from  issuing 
certificates  to  teachers,  and  that  no  teacher  should  be  allowed  to  teach 
in  our  public  schools  without  a  certificate  from  one  of  our  State  Nor- 
mal Schools  or  Universities.  During  nearly  twenty-five  years'  expe- 
rience as  a  school  trustee,  I  have  become  thoroughly  satisfied  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  teachers  who  have  obtained  their  certificates 
from  Boards  of  Education  have  done  so  by  stuffing  themselves  a  short 
time  before  examinations  take  place,  and  have  obtained  their  certifi- 
•^ithout  proper  preparation  for  teaching  in  our  schools.  I  think 
has  injured  our  schools  more  than  any  other  one  thing  in  Cal- 
Again,  I  believe  that  a  law  should  be  passed  requiring  the 
:  noo«^<;  Qf  School  Trustees  in  each  county  to  organize  into  a 
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Teachers'  Institutes. 


Society  to  b^  presided  over  by»  say,  the  county  school  superintendeDt, 
and  to  meet  once  a  year  and  to  remain  in  session  two  or  three  days, 
aind  discuss  the  school  question  and  the  modes  and  methods  of  taking 
c:!are  of  the  schools  in  their  respective  districts.  I  believe  that  our 
^Boards  of  School  Trustees  need  more  education  and  information  as  to 
liow  our  schools  should  be  supplied  with  teachers,  and  how  our  schools 
should  be  couducted,  than  any  other  part  of  our  educational  system.  I 
lielieve  such  a  course  would  do  more  to  help  our  schools  in  outlying 
districts  than  any  other  one  thing  that  could  be  done.  If  this  law 
should  be  passed,  a  small  compensation,  with  allowances  for  traveling 
expenses  to  the  county  seat,  should  be  allowed,  payable  out  of  the 
county  school  fund  of  the  respective  school  districts, 

Will  you  kindly  let  me  hear  from  you  on  these  subjects  ?     Would 
like  to  write  you  more  fully  in  regard  to  the  matter. 
I  Truly  vours, 

k 

Madera  County. — Prof.  Earl  Barnes  and  Miss  Margaret  Schal- 
lenberger,  of  Stanford  University,  conducted  the  Madera  County 
Teachers*  Institute,  February  6th,  7th  and  8th.  The  first  day  of  the 
Institute  was  given  up  to  a  discussion  of  language,  including  reading, 
writing  and  spelling;  the  second  day  to  study  of  children's  rights  as 
seen  by  themselves;  and  the  third  day  to  geography  and  nature  stud- 
ies. In  preparation  for  the  Institute  the  teachers  of  the  county  were 
requested  to  prepare  and  bring  to  the  Institute  written  records  and 
reports  along  the  lines  indicated  in  the  following  outline : 

Reading, — The  aim  of  this  study  is  to  determiue  what  boys  and 
girls  of  various  ages  consider  interesting  reading. 

I.  Ask  each  child  to  select  the  lesson — naming  title  if  it  has  one 
— that  he  likes  best  in  his  Reader  (California  State  Series),  and  tell  why 
be  likes  it  best.  Let  the  children  who  can  do  so  write  their  reasons- 
Question  those  who  cannot  write,  separately,  if  possible,  and  record 
their  reasons. 

1.  Ask  each  child  to  select  from  his  reader  a  ksson  that  he  does 
not  like,  or  one  that  he  likes  least  of  all,  and  tell  why  in  the  same 
laatiner* 

3,  Ask  each  child  if  he  were  to  receive  a  book  for  a  Christmas 
present,  what  b^ok  he  would  like  best  to  have. 


Speliing. — Select  the  two  poorest  spellers  iu  your  class  and  try  to 
determine  and  write  down  their  mental  peculiarities.  What  is  their 
standing  in  reading,  arithmetic,  drawing,  music  ?  Are  they  attentive 
or  inattentive?  Are  they  hard  of  hearing  or  near  sighted  ?  Are  they 
equally  poor  in  written  and  in  oral  spelling  ?  Bring  in  a  brief  written 
report* 

Ckiidren*s  Rights  as  seen  hy  (hemsehes,—  As  a  language  lesson  have 
your  class  describe  some  unjust  punishment  received  at  home  or  in  the 
school  and  have  them  write  out  the  reason  why  they  considered  it  un- 
just. Another  day  have  them  take  as  the  subject  oi  their  composition 
*'  A  Just  Punishment  I  have  Received,  and  Why  it  was  Just/*  Have 
no  discussion  before  the  children  write,  as  we  wish  their  own  simple, 
unbiased  account,  A  third  day  have  them  write  an  answer  to  this 
question  :  If  you  found  a  nickel  in  the  path  outside  the  school  yard, 
whom  would  it  belong  to.  and  what  would  you  do  with  it  ?  Would  it 
be  the  same  if  you  found  $io  ?  The  child's  sex  and  age  should  be  in- 
dicated on  each  sheet. 

Geography  and  Nature  Studies. — Should  geography  work  begin 
with  the  immediate  locality  or  with  the  globe?  If  with  the  immediate 
locality,  when  would  you  lake  up  the  globe?  Is  science  a  practical 
study  ?  Why  ?  What  is  the  value  of  supplementary  reading  in  the 
teaching  of  science  and  geography  ?  How  did  you  learn  the  cardinal 
points?  Are  you  ever  mixed  in  your  sense  of  direction  ?  If  so,  how 
do  you  correct  it?  These  questions  to  be  answered  from  the  teacher's 
personal  exjierience. 

Shasta  Countv. — The  Shasta  County  Institute  convened  on  the 
19th  of  February,  for  a  three  days'  session.  The  one  hundred  and 
four  teachers  who  have  been  teaching  in  the  county  for  the  present 
year  and  quite  a  number  who  are  soon  to  begin  work,  were  nearly  all 
present,  ex  Superintendent,  Mrs.  Logan,  beiug  among  the  number. 
Miss  Boyd,  County  Superintendent,  in  a  graceful,  modest,  thoughtful 
and  earnest  manner,  presided  over  the  session,  with  Prof.  Thomas  P. 
Bailey,  of  the  State  University  and  Prof  C.  M.  Ritter,  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Chico.  as  lecturers  and   A.  B.  CoflT^y  as  conductor. 

The  work  started  iu  with  a  jump,  and  the  intense  interest  maot* 
fested  throughout  by  the  teachers,  coupled  with  their  friendliness  in 
discussion  and  their  sociability  during  intermissions  lent  a  charm  to 
the   work.     Vx  U    Bailey   is  a   rare  soul;    and  with  a   profundity  of 
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thought,  a  loviog  philosophy  and  a  clearaess  of  diction,  he  brings 
his  hearers  into  clo^  comnjunion  with  child  nature  and  child-life. 

Prof.  Bitterns  talks  upon  the  subjects  of  **Anthmetic'*  and  Edu- 
cational Principles/'  were  cleaj  cut  and  to  the  point.  Many  of  the 
teachers  read  excellent  papers  upon  **Methods  of  Teaching."  Written 
examinations  received  marked  attention,  some  bright  teachers  appear- 
ing on  each  side.  Some  strong  resolution?  were  adopted,  which  will 
appear  at  another  time.  In  one,  the  teachers  declared  themselves  op- 
posed to  a  teachers*  pension. 

On  the  last  afternoon,  the  teachers,  through  their  conductor,  pre- 
sented to  Mrs.  Loga«»  exSitperinteodent,  a  most  beautiful  silver  tea- 
set,  as  a  token  of  their  regard  for  licr  work  for  eight  years,  and  their 
kindly  interest  in  her  future  welfare. 

The  citizens  of  the  town  gave  great  encouragement  by  their 
presence,  at  times  fairl}-  crowding  the  courtroom.  Success  to  the 
Shasta  county  teachers,  superintendent  and  schools. 


The  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  says  there  is  no  authority  in  the 
Constitution  and  Statutes  of  Rhode  Island  for  the  statement  that  the 
State  has  two  capitals.  It  is  not  known  exactly  how  the  idea  arose 
that  Rhode  Island  has  two  capitals.  It  is  supposed  that  it  originated 
from  the  fact»  that  under  the  Charter  of  Charles  11,  Newport  was  the 
seat  of  government  After  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution 
in  1842,  tbe  archives  and  the  State  offices  were  trauferred  to  Provi- 
dence, where  they  are  now.  There  is  a  State  House  in  both  Newport 
and  Providence.  The  principal  session  of  tbe  General  Assembly  is 
held  in  Providence,  and  a  short  session  in  May,  each  year,  is  held  in 
Newport  for  the  inauguration  of  State  officers.  There  is  thus  a  tacit 
recognition  of  the  claim  of  each  city  to  the  honor  of  being  the  State 
capital.  Nevertheless,  with  the  exception  of  the  inauguration,  the 
admini.slrative  business  of  the  State  throughout  the  year  is  transacted 
at  Providence- 

When  the  new  State  House  is  erected  in  Providence,  the  Newport 
May  session  will  undoubtedly  be  abolished,  and  the  last  claim  of  New- 
port, as  a  State  capital,  wili  probably  vanish  with  it. 
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NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  STATE  UNIVERSITT. 
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The  Normal  Spools  of  California. 


The  normal  schools  of  oar  State  have  taken  such  rank  among  the 
schools  of  the  coQntr>':  and  the  graduates  of  our  normal  schools  have 
taken  snch  rank  among  the  tetcfaers  of  onr  country,  that  we  believe  it 
a  matter  of  simple  justice  to  teachers^  to  trttstees,  to  pupils, — to  all 
concerned,  that  some  space  be  given  in  these  columns  to  a  brief  review^ 
of  the  work  done  in  each  of  the  $cho(^  For  this  po^pose,  we  will 
visit  them  in  turn,  noting  caretully  the  work  done,  after  which  we  will 
give  our  readers  the  result  of  our  inspection.  In  like  manner,  we  will 
visit  the  two  great  universities  at  Berkeley  and  Palo  Alto;  and,  from  an 
unprejudiced  standpoint,  tell  our  readers  just  what  we  see.  To  this 
end.  we  spent  the  12th,  13th.  and  14th  of  February  in  the 

NORMAL  SCHCK^L   AT  CHICO. 

This  school  was  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1889;  ^^^t  ^I'om  the 
first,  has  enjoyed  a  vigorous  and  healthful  growth,  as  is  well  attested 
by  an  increasing  enrollment  and  an  increasing  number  of  graduates 
for  each  succeeding  year,  until  the  number  now  enrolled  is  about  two 
hundred  and  thiity-five,  while  the  number  of  prospective  graduates  for 
June  next  is  over  forty.  The  school  was  organized  under  the  princi- 
palship  of  Mr.  Edward  T.  Pierce,  who,  at\er  laboring  earnestly,  wisely, 
successfully  for  four  years,  resigned  to  accept  a  similar  position  at  the 
head  of  the  Normal  School  at  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Pe.nnkll  was  called  to  succeed  Mr.  Pierce;  and 
entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  September  following. 
Finding  himself  surrounded  by  an  able  faculty  of  specialists,  each  se- 
lected for  and  adapted  to  his  appointed  work.  Mr.  Pennell  looked  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  a  permanent  growth  and  an  increasing  suc- 
cess. Xor  has  he  been  disappointed.  The  rather  does  he  now  expect 
even  loiter  work,  if  possible,  than  has  yet  been  done.  Believing  that 
our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  know  something  of  the  personnel  of  the 
institution,  we  will,  as  far  as  space  permits,  bring  them  face  to  face 
-^h  and  with  his  individual  work. 
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Mr.  Pennei,!,  was  bom  in  Maine  in  1850.  Passed  his  early  childbood  apon 
the  farm  aiic]  in  Ihe  public  school;  graduated  at  an  early  age  from  Phillips  Rxeter 
Academy;  after  which,  he  entered  Harvard  University*  graduating  therefrom  at 
the  age  of  tweuty-one,  with  high  honor.  He  was  at  once  elected  Professor  of 
Latin  in  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  where  he  remained  until  the  summer  of  1S85 
when  he  was  called  to  the  position  of  Head  Master  of  the  Latin  School  of 
Buffalo,  Kew  York,  which  position  he  filie<l  until  the  summer  of  18S9.  at  which 
time  he  came  to  California  and  became  acting  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Slate 
University  at  Berkeley.  The  following  }  ear,  he  was  elected  Pnncipal  of  the 
Marysville  High  SchooL  After  filling  this  position  tor  two  years,  he  resigned,  to^ 
the  deep  regret  of  his  trustees  and  patrons^  to  accept  the  Principalship 
of  the  High  School  in  Stockton.  Here  lie  remained  for  but  one  year,  when  he 
again  resigned  that  he  might  accept  the  Principalship  of  the  Normal  School  at 
Chico,  Til  us,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  has  beeu,  for  nearly  Iwenty-four  years,  an 
eminently  successful  educator,  every  change  being  in  the  direct  line  of  promotion. 
He  has  also  written  several  popular  text  books  upon  the  subject  of  Latin  and 
upon  the  History  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

As  Principal,  Mr.  Peniiell  is  earnest^  vigilant,  progressive.  As 
teacher,  he  is  profound,  ready,  logical,  sympathetic.  His  subjects  are 
Civics,  School  Law  and  Economy*  But  he  varies  his  work  as  occasion 
may  require,  and  receives  classes  in  other  subjects.  We  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  sitting  in  his  class  room  during  recitations  in  Geometry  and 
Shakespeare.  In  the  former,  be  urged  ''original  demonstration/*  and, 
as  one  of  the  students  humorously  remarked^  "*  criticized  unmercifully;" 
in  the  latter,  he  asked,  *'What  beauty  do  you  find  in  the  diction? 
How  did  it  impress  hearers  at  the  lime  of  its  utterance?  Viewed  his- 
torically, how  does  it  impress  you  to  day  ?  '* 

The  Vice-Principal  is  Mr.  MtNom  Lawrence  Sevmour,  who  was  born  in 
Genoa,  Cayuga  County,  New  York,  Sepletiiber  10,  1S35.  After  taking  the  usual 
coura^at  the  public  school,  he  entered  the  Academy  at  Oswego,  New  York;  was 
subsequently  a  student  in  Ithaca  Academy,  with  the  son  of  Mr,  Cornell  at  the 
time  the  latter  made  his  bequest  to  Cornell  Unix^ersily, 

He  commenced  teaching  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  aad  has  taught  every  year 
since,  except  the  year  of  1865-6,  at  which  time  he  took  a  special  course  in  the 
Normal  University  of  Illinois^  of  which  he  was,  in  1877,  appointed  Professor  of 
Natural  Science^  and  in  1882,  Curator  of  the  ^luseuni,  which  position  he  held 
until  the  summer  of  18^2  when,  on  account  of  ill  health,  he  came  to  California. 
In  1889,  he  was  called  to  the  position  which  he  now  holds,  the  chair  of  Natural 
Science, 

Mr.  Seytnour  is  essentially  a  scientist  m  the  theoretical  aud  prac- 
tical sense.  He  has  his  class  room  in  the  museuiu;  and  there,  with 
iliotisands  of  specimens,  or  in  the  field  or  in  the  forest,  does  he 
bring  his  students  face  to  face  with  **  Nature  in  her  varied  forms/' 
teaching  them  to  observe,  to  study,  to  analyze  and  classify,  to  know. 
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It  is  a  rare  pleasure  to  watch  Mr.  Seymour  as,  in  the  presence  of  his 
class,  with  lips  apart  and  eyes  fixed  earnestly  upon  the  Irath  which 
he  wishes  the  student  to  grasp,  he  anxiously  awaits  developmeot  He 
is  in  his  sixtieth  year,  but  his  class  work  and  his  conversation  ba^ 
the  charm  of  youth. 

Mr.  Carlton  M.  Ritter,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  has  had  rather  a  yaiied 
career.  He  was  born  September  i,  1850,  and  spent  his  childhood  upon  a  farm  on 
the  west  shore  of  Cayuga  Lake  in  the  State  of  New  York.  He  g^doated  from 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Albany,  New  York;  taught  three  years  in  the  country 
schools  of  that  State;  came  to  California  and  was  elected  Principal  of  the 
La  Fayette  Grammar  School  in  Stockton  in  1872;  filled  this  position  feveral 
years;  was  elected  to  and  filled  the  offices  of  City  Engineer  of  Stockton  and  Sur- 
veyor of  San  Joaquin  County;  was  Principal  of  the  High  School  in  Austin, 
Nevada,  for  two  years;  returned  to  Stockton  to  accept  the  Principalship  of  the 
High  School  there,  which  position  he  filled  for  six  years.  He  was  a  room-mate  of 
Governor  JameH  H.  Budd.  and  a  fellow-student  in  the  office  of  Judge  Budd.  He  was 
admitted  to  practice  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  California;  but  his  preference 
for  the  Bchoolroom  kept  him  from  the  bar.  In  1889,  he  was  called  to  his  present 
poftitioii.  lie  is  the  author  of  a  compact  treatise  entitled  "Pedagogics  Applied  to 
Arithmttir." 

When  we  first  called  upon  him,  he  had  a  mixed  class  in  **  Meth- 
odH  of  Tcachinjc  Arithmetic."  Again,  we  listened  to  a  recitation  in 
geometry.  In  each  of  these  subjects  he  says  that  the  student  should 
be  taught  Hynthclically;  and  that  they  should  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
divorced  :  /'.  e.,  arithmetic  should  not  be  burdened  by  what  belongs  to 
geometry.  He  also  says  that  students  of  geometry  in  the  grammar 
school  should  not  be  taught  to  demonstrate.  We  found  in  his  oflSce 
scores  of  forms  made  of  paste  board  by  his  students  in  their  inductive 
work.  In  demonstration,  he  insists  upon  clearness  and  originality. 
As  a  teacher  of  Mathematics,  Mr.  Ritter  urges  the  importance  of  arith- 
metic, geometry,  and  algebra  in  the  school.  He  will  need  to  be  care- 
ful lest  the  students  devote  too  much  time  to  these  subjects  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others. 

Washinc.ton  Wii^on,  at  the  head  of  the  "Department  of  Education,"  is  a 
direct  dcsccndent  of  the  Wilson  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
At  an  early  age,  he  was  sent  to  the  country  school  at  which  he  was  kept  in  con- 
stant Attendance  until  he  had  completed  the  work  there,  spending  his  vacations, 
meanwhile,  as  chore  boy,  upon  his  father's  farm.  Having  determined  to  enter 
the  profession  of  education,  he  became  a  student  of  the  Normal  University  of 
Illinois;  but  the  death  of  his  parents  and  the  consequent  care  of  a  younger 
brother  and  three  sisters,  delayed  his  progress  very  materially.  However,  he 
surmounted  all  hindrances,  and  finished  his  course  in  18S8. 

With  an  experience  of  ten  years,  as  teacher,  in  all  grades  of  school  work,  he 
came   to   California   in    1S88;   and  was   at  once  elected  Principal  of  the  public 
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schools  at  Coronado.  Thence,  be  was  called  to  the  PrincipaUhip  of  the  Traiuing 
School  in  the  Chico  Nortnal*  from  which  he  was  promoted  at  the  end  of  one  year. 
When  Mr.  Pennell  assumed  the  Principalship,  he  at  once  saw  that  Mn  WiIson*8 
^vproper  field  of  work  was  in  Psychology  and  History  of  Education,  to  which  he 
^Hvcas  assigned.  The  wisdom  of  this  step  becomes  more  and  more  patent  every 
^Pday,  for  there  is,  p>robabty,  no  man  upon  the  coast  better  suited  to  the  position 
^■than  is  Mr.  Wilson. 

f  He  assigns  subjects  rather  than  pages;  and  with  his  very  soul  im- 
bued with  the  importance  of  his  work^  he  leads  his  class  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  pnndpUs  rather  than  books.  Mr.  Wilson  wouldn't  **  tip  the 
beam  *'  at  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds;  but  his  specific 
gravity,  intellectually  speaking,  has  never  been  determined^  for  esii- 
ated  by  his  own  watchword,  "  As  a  man  thinks,  so  is  he.'* 

In  the  April  JorRNAL  we  shall  give  a  few  grains  of  **seed  corn  ** 
which  we  found  upon  the  top  margin  of  his  black  board* 


I 
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Mr.  J.  Hatfield  Gray  came  to  San  Francisco  after  completing  ihe  course 
in  the  grammar  schooU  of  Brooklyn,  New  York.  He  spent  two  years  in  the  Roys* 
High  School  in  San  Francisco,  after  which  he  entered  the  State  University,  grad, 
na ring  therefrom  in  1887,  with  the  degree  of  B.  S.  in  the  College  of  Chemistry. 
He  at  once  became  assistant  to  tile  State  Analyst.  Was  made  assistant  in  Chem- 
istry in  the  Slate  University,  1889-90  and  instructor  in  Chemistry,  1890-92.  Was 
Fellow  in  Chemistry  in  Clark  University,  1892-94.  He  was  called  to  his  present 
position  in  1894. 

When  we  saw  his  class  rootii,  he  had  students  tnaniifacturiug  ap- 
paratus for  future  use;  consequently  we  had  no  opportunity  to  listen 
to  bis  jecitations  or  witness  experiments  as  performed  by  his  student?. 
But  we  fotiud  him  hopeful  of  good  results  in  the  ultimate;  and  wtre 
assured  by  Mr,  Petuiell  that  Mr.  Ciray  will  accomplish  what  he  plaus. 

Mtss  Frances  A.  Parmeter,  Preceptress,  is  a  native  of  Potsdam,  St.  Law- 

[rence  county,  New  York,  and  a  grarluate  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  that  place, 

I  where  she  taught  in  the  Trdiuing  Department  Bve  years.    She  resigned  her  posi- 

lion  there  to  go  to  Europe,  where  she  spent  fifteen  months  in  travel  and  in  study* 

;  the  schools  c-f  Germany  and  Eiiglau<l.     On  her  return,  she  was  elected  to  the 

tition  of  Critic  teacher  in  the  Stale  Normal  School  in  Whitewater,  Wis.,  where 

Pshc  remained  for  six  and  a  half  years.     She  has  now  been  in  the  Normal  at  Chico 

I  three  and  a  half  years,  the  first  three  years  of  which  she  acquitted  herself  with 

such  signal  credit  as  principal  of  the  Trainitig  Department  that  she  was  promoted 

to  the  position  of  Preceptress  last  June. 

We  watched  her  work  in  Elocution.  Her  effort  is  to  make  good 
readers  and  good  teachers  of  reading  rather  than  artists.  She  strives 
to  cultivate  the  native  elements  of  the  voice,  a  correct  use  of  the  eye, 
a  graceful  poise  o{  the  body,  and  a  careful  interpretation. 
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As  preceptress,  she  is  the  right  person  in  the  right  place.    Her 

ex^Hrrieiice.  her  dear  insight  into  human  nature,  her  jndgment,  her 

kiiuhiess.  niid  her  firmness,  amply  endow  her  for  the  position.    One 

at'icinooii  while  s^veuding  an  hour  in  the  "  Methods"  class,  we  heud 

*'  A  terrible  j^ruiiible  ami  rumble  and  roar  "  • 

in  a  room  not  far  distant:  and  on  inquiry,  were  told  that  some  of  the 
young  lavlics  were  practicing  gymnastics  under  the  supervision  of  Miss 
Panneter.  Thinking  it  our  duty  to  visit  that  department,  also,  we 
went  to  the  door,  the  oN/s/t/ir  of  which  was  all  we  were  permitted  to 
see.  for  there  we  were  met  with  the  positive  injunction,  **Thiis  far 
shalt  thou  go  and  no  farther."  Miss  Parmeter  assured  ns  that  the 
young  ladies  who  could  take  the  exercises  were  very  much  benefited 
thereby  in  health,  and  were  able  to  do  better  work. 

Miss  Hklkn  Hliot,  teacher  of  Kii^lish.  was  educated  in  the  public  achoolt 
of  New  York.  Gra«luatiti>;  from  ilie  Geii«lis  \l\^\\  School  of  Syracuse,  the  entered 
the  class  of  '75  in  the  Oswe^^o  State  Normal  School.  In  1S82,  she  came  to  Cali- 
fornia; an<l  has  been  en>;ageil  in  teaching  since  then  in  the  public  schools  of  Chico 

until  callevl  to  her  present  poition  in  the  Normal. 

She  is  a  close  student  of  ICnglish:  aud  she  brings  all  of  her  energy, 
her  honesty,  her  love  for  her  work,  and  the  result  of  her  investigations 
to  bear  upon  her  class.  She  has  nearly  two  hundred  pictures  beauti- 
fully illustrative  of  literary  thought,  characters  and  scenes;  beside 
which,  she  has  a  large  collection  of  stereopticon  views  which  she  uses 
in  like  manner.  She  has  one  fault  which  we  feel  confident  she  is  cor- 
recting. She  is  sometimes  a  little  prone  to  think  her  students  as  well 
versed  in  Ihe  subject  as  she.  We  think  that  a  little  more  time  should 
be  given  to  her  department  for  the  study  of  literature  and  composiiiam, 

Mis>  r.sTHHK  M.  Wii.soN.  teacher  of  Drawing  and  Music,  has 
been  connected  with  the  school  from  the  date  of  its  organization.  She 
is  an  ardent  lover  of  the  Lc^thetical  in  nature:  and  she  strives  to  incul- 
cate the  same  in  her  stUilents.  She  teaches  form  by  clay  modelling; 
and  color  In-  l>lending  dillVrent  sh.ides.  Twice  a  week  she  levies  trib- 
ute upon  Mr.  Seymour  for  mounted  birds,  squirrels,  rabbits,  etc., 
which  >he  lakes  into  the  assembly  hall  for  the  use  of  her  students, 
each  liavino;  his  own  ol'jtct  to  draw  from. 

Mk.  Ki'i.rRT  Cak\i-.r  I'uvnch,  principal  «>f  ilic  Traiiiin.n  School,  was  eda- 
c  lU'l  \'.\  \.'.\v  T-i!?iiio  >chi»(:'N  <>:'  livrrkclcy.  M.is*..  Taunton  Ac.tilcniy.  and  the  Bridge- 
^\.^t.l•r  Norni.il  Si'i'.oo'.  of  Mas'-aohu-ietls,  supplcnK'niiii}^  hi-*  ct>nr.se  by  a  study  of 
pcii.3:cc  an<l  ;he  inoiK-ni  ■.•.n>;u.i;4es.  ivccivinj^  the  ile>;ref  of  H.  S.  He  taught  one 
year  in  the  ?oliuo!>  ^'I*hi^  native  town.     Was  electcil  prinoipal  of  the  Dartmouth, 
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(Mass.)«  High  School.    Left  tliere  for  a  similar  position  hi  the  Cochituale  High 

f  choo!,  which  he  left  to  accept  the  position  as  teacher  of  English  Literature  and 
History  in  the  Chayftcy  High  School  in  Boston.  Was  subsequenlly  made  Dislriel 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Franklin  county,  Mass,  On  coming  to  California, 
he  «ras  elected  Professor  of  Science  and  History  in  Occidental  College,  Los  An* 
geles.    Thence  he  was  called  last  September  to  the  position  which  he  now  holds. 

He  has  bis  department  well  organized-  and  it  is  a  delightful  thing 
to  notice  that  every  one  in  connection  therewith,  from  the  smallest 
child  in  pinafore  to  the  senior  student  preparing  herself  for  a  life  in 
the  !Tchoolrooni,  seem^i  to  think  that  some  of  the  success  of  the  school, 
at  least,  depends  upon  him  as  an  individual,  and  that  he  must  do  his 
best. 

In  this  department  the  students  of  the  Normal  are  taught  bow  to 
teach.  The  Training  School  is  organized  into  two  departments,  pri- 
mary and  grammar,  each  in  charge  of  a  mo- 1  excellent  teacher.  There 
the  Normal  students  go  to  see  the  work  done.  Then  each  is  given 
charge  of  a  class  fur  several  months,  and  his  work  carefully  watched 
by  Mr.  French  and  the  critic  teacher^  as  well  as  by  fellow  students. 
After  watching  the  woik  c  f  the  day  in  the  training  school,  Mr.  French 
has  all  these  student- teachers  in  a  **Mtthods  class"  in  which  ques- 
tions of  general  interest,  as  suggested  by  the  day's  work,  are  discussed, 
followed  at  the  clO'-e  by  individual  criticisms  and  advice  to  each  stu- 
dent; and  his  earnest  and  thoughtful  manner,  his  ready  grasp,  and 
his  courteous  bearing  are  such  as  to  disarm  criticism  of  every  sting. 

Miss  Maria  Fuller,  critic  teacher  in  the  Primary  Department,  was  born  in 
Potsdam,  SL  Lawrence  county,  N.  Y.  She  graduated  from  the  Normal  School  in 
that  place  in  iHj4,  and  at  once  entered  the  puldic  school  there,  where  she  taught 
eleven  years,  making  primary  leaching  a  specialty^  In  jS88,  she  came  to  South- 
ern California,  where*  for  several  years,  she  taught  uuder  ihe  supervision  of  Will  S, 
Monroe  and  Alexes  E,  Frye.     Last  June  she  was  called  to  Chico. 

Mr.  PemielTs  wisdom  in  calling  Miss  Fuller  to  this  position  is 
patent  within  five  minutts  after  entering  her  presence  as  she  moves 
among  the  little  children  and  the  student  teachers.  Her  eye  is  a 
search-light  mellowed  down  by  love.  She  sees  everything  at  a  glance 
done  by  either  child  or  teacher;  and  is  quick  either  to  approve  or  sug* 
gest.  Though  Miss  Fuller  has  been  in  the  school  but  a  few  months, 
her  presence  is  felt  by  all,  for  she  is  inspiration  itself, 

Mtss  Hmma  J.  FriXHR,  teacher  of  the  Grammar  department,  is  sister  to 
Miss  Maria,  Like  her  sister^  she  was  a  native  of  Potsdam,  N.  Y,,  wliere  she  grad- 
uated from  the  Normal  School,  After  graduating,  she  was  given  charge  of  a 
grammar  school  in  Potsdam,  which  positiou  ahe  held  for  twelve  years.    She  wa& 
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then  called  to  Whitewater*  Wis.,  as  pnodpal  of  the  Gratnmar  Department  in  tlie 
State  Normal  School  there.     la  January,  1892,  she  was  called  to  Chtco, 

In  her  work  she  is  energy  in  repose.  Quiet,  earnest^  and  ready, 
she  gets  the  best  posi^ible  woik  from  her  students,  and  gives  a  taste  fo 
soniethtng  higher. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Ro<:;£R5,  teacher  of  the  Primary  Department,  is  a  native  of 
New  York,  She  graduated  fnmi  the  Monticello  Academy;  entered  Drew  LadiesV 
Seminary ;  taught  several  years  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey;  and  gradoated  i 
the  Normal  College  at  Albany,  from  which  she  came  at  once  to  Chico  to  accept  ih« 
position  she  now  holds. 

Miss  Rogers  is  a  close  s-tndent  of  children,  who  all  love  her  in  re- 
turn for  the  love  she  gives  them.  Though  other  positions  are  ten- 
dered her,  she  declines  them  as,  in  her  own  language,  she  ** aspires  to 
nothing  higher  than  a  life  and  wurk  among  the  little  ones,"  where  she 
is  a  model  exemplar  for  the  Normal  students  who  observe  her  work. 

Thus,  have  we  given  to  our  readers  an  estimate  of  the  work 
workers  to  be  found  in  the  Cbico  Normal  School,  with  which  we  ha^ 
l>een  in  close  touch  since  its  organvzatiou.  We  have  made  two  sug- 
gestions. We  belitve  that  a  little  more  tme  should  be  given  to 
Nature  and  Nature's  laws,  to  tbe  mind  and  mental  laws,  and  to  Liter- 
ature and  Composition,  and  a  ItUle  less  time  to  Mathematics.  To 
make  other  adverse  criticism,  would  be  hypercrilicah 

It  is  the  purpose  of  Messrs.  Pennell  and  French  to  add  another 
department,  an  '*  ungraded  country  school/*  This  is  certainly  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  and  its  value  cannot  be  estimated. 

The  students  of  the  Chico  Normal  are  preparing  themselves  to  be- 
come kachers.  If  one  is  found  to  be  incapacitated  for  the  work  of  a 
teacher,  he  is  advised  to  change  his  plans.  With  a  strong  man  at  the 
head,  surrounded  by  a  strong  faculty,  the  people  of  Chico  and  North- 
em  California  may  justly  be  proud  of  their  Normal. 

[We  failed  to  secure  the  photographs  of  Mr.  Gray  and  Miss  Wil- 
son*    Will  give  them  another  time]. 


and. 


State  University  Notes. 


The  Recorder  of  the  Faculties  of  the  University  reports  that  there 
are  now  So  graduates  and    rojo  under-graduate  students  at  Berkeley. 

Sixty  applications  to  be  placed  on  the  accredited  list  of  the  Uni- 
versity have  been  received  from  the  high  and  preparatory  schools  of 
the  State*     There  are  now  forty  eight  schools  on  this  list. 
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Governor  Budd  was  a  member  of  the  class  of  '73,  as  was  also 
Supreme  Judge  Hensbaw. 

Prof.  Elmer  Browu,  bead  of  the  department  of  Pedagogics,  has 
returned  from  Honolulu  improved  in  health. 

In  the  Good  Roads  Convention  at  Sacramento,  Professor  Soule 
announced  that  the  Engineering  Department  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia stood  ready  to  furnish  any  county  with  plans  and  specifications 
for  bridges  without  other  charges  than  those  incurred  for  paper  and 
printing. 

Prof.  E.  E.  Barnard,  of  the  Lick  Observatory  of  the  University  of 
California,  has  just  completed  much  important  work,  an  account  of 
which  he  has  written  for  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society.  It  includes 
discoveries  with  the  Lick  telescope  not  possible  with  other  instruments. 
He  has  redetermined  the  Saturn  ball  and  rings,  the  diameters  of  the 
three  asteroids,  Ceres,  Vesta  and  Pallas.  He  has  also  been  photo- 
graphing the  comets  and  the  Milky  Way,  which  resulted  in  certain 
cloud  forms  formerly  unknown. 

President  Martin  Kellogg,  of  the  University  of  California,  said  in 
an  address  at  the  reception  given  in  his  honor  in  San  Diego  that  he 
was  opposed  to  the  bill  which  was  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  the 
Legislature  giving  to  the  Faculty  of  the  University  the  power  to  pre- 
scribe the  course  of  study  in  high  schools.  Said  he,  **  The  high 
school  is  the  people's  college  and  it  has  attained  considerable  dignity. 
It  is  for  the  local  authorities  to  say  what  is  best  for  the  high  school. 
I  am  glad  to  see  business  interests,  manual  training  and  other  branches 
developed.  There  is  no  tyranny  of  the  University  over  the  high 
school.  We  want  honest  work  in  all  departments.  However,  there 
has  grown  up  in  this  country  a  system  of  accredited  schools,  which 
admits  high  school  pupils  directly  into  the  University  on  their  own 
standing.  This  system  has  been  taken  up  by  about  all  the  colleges  in 
the  middle  States,  and  has  done  much  to  cement  the  interests  of  col- 
leges and  high  schools." 

Prof.  Edward  L.  Greene,  head  of  the  Botany  Department,  has 
just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Europe,  having  accomplished  a  highly  im- 
portant mission.  The  flora  of  California  has  required  a  critical  studj' 
of  the  types  of  Pacific  Coast  plants,  collected  by  early  explorers,  which 
are  treasured  in  the  European  storehouses  of  botany,  duplicates  of 
which  are  to  be  found  nowhere  else.  These  types  have  been  described; 
ufl&ciently  accurately  in  all  cases  to  enable  California  botanists 
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to  know  which  species  was  intended,  that  they  might  know  when  new 
species  were  discovered.  For  example,  a  plant  comes  in  from  the 
Sierras;  whether  or  not  it  is  new  can  only  be  determined  by  comparing 
it  with  the  type  which  probably  is  at  Kew  or  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  was  to  thus  establish  a  starting  point  in  California  botany  that  Pro- 
lessor  Greene  visited  the  British  Museum  and  the  Royal  Botanical 
Gardens.  His  intimate  knowledge  of  California  flora  enabled  bim  to 
tell  what  new  species  had  been  discovered.  He  filled  many  note- 
books with  his  observations^  and  soon  he  will  publish  data  that  will 
establish  a  basis  of  California  flora  that  will  stand  for  all  times. 

Prof.  Bernard  Moses  is  president  of  the  South  Park  University 
Settlement  in  Sao  Francisco,  which  has  just  been  successfully  started. 
This  is  an  enterprise  similar  to  the  well  known  Hull  House  of  Jane 
Addams  in  Chicago*  The  idea  of  this  work  implies  that  college  people 
shall  take  up  their  residence  in  a  portion  of  the  city  giv^en  over  to  the 
so-called  poorer  classes,  and  shall  cooperate  with  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood  in  bringing  about  better  conditions  of  life. 

California  Hall  will  be  the  name  of  the  large  new  admiuistraiion 
building  for  which  the  University  is  looking  to  the  present  Legislature 
of  the  State  to  appropriate  funds.  The  expansion  of  the  necessities  of 
the  University  require  this  addition.  At  present  there  is  no  hall  of 
suS^cient  size  to  accommodate  the  visitors  on  public  days.  The  mili- 
tary quarters  are  very  cramped,  and  the  administration  offices  badly 
arranged  and  inconveniently  separated.  A  new  building  for  these 
purposes  has  been  badly  needed  for  years. 

Governor  Budd  believes  that  the  Universitv*^  should  be  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  business  interests  of  the  State  as  is  held  by  all  the  great 
European  Universities,  All  engineering  and  scientific  enterprises  in 
Europe  receive  their  tests  at  the  universities,  and  their  reports  are  con- 
clusive. The  appointment^  by  the  Governor,  of  Professor  Soule»  head 
of  the  Engineering  College,  and  Professor  Rising,  head  of  the  College 
of  Chemistry,  to  test  the  foundations  of  the  ferry  building  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, gives  a  true  value  to  the  work  of  the  University, 

The  athletes  of  the  University  of  California  have  applied  for  mem- 
bership in  the  Intercollegiate  Association^  and  matches  have  been  ar- 
ranged with  the  University  ol  Pennsylvania  and  meetings  with  Chi- 
cago, Michigan,  Yale»  Harvard.  Columbia  and  Cornell  Universities. 

The  system  of  entrance  examinations  to  the  University  has  been 
changed.     Formerly  examinations  were  held  at  Los  Angeles,  Chico, 


and  Visalia.  Henceforlh  examinations  will  he  held  at  Berkeley  and 
Los  Angeles  and  other  places  where  a  sufficient  number  of  applicants 
are  received.  These  applications  must  be  sent  to  the  recorder  at  Ber- 
keley before  April  ist* 
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the   April  Journal  we   will   give   the  changes  made  in  the 
lool  law.  and  the  educational  legislation  generally  of  this  session. 

The  Glenn  County  Institute  held  its  session  at  Oiland  during 
the  most  violent  storm  the  town  has  kno\^ai  for  years.  In  spite  of 
this,  the  interest  was  satisfactory  and  the  spirit  of  the  teachers  excel- 
lent. Superintendent  Finch » in  his  quiet  way»  is  leading  his  teachers 
into  right  paths. 

The  local  Executive  Committee  for  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation, and  the  sub-committees,  have  orgauized  and  are  now  well 
at  work.     Correspondence  of  whatever  character  relating  to  the  July 
meeting,  addressed  to  W.  D.  Todd,  Secretary  of  the  Executive  Com- 
H  mittee,  N.  E   A..  Denver,  Colorado,  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

^n        Santa  Barbara  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  city  in 
^Kfie  State  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  Sloyd  school.     For  two  years  Miss 
H  Anna  S-  Blake  has,  at  her  own  expense,  and  in  the  face  of  indifference 
[   and  adverse  criticism,  maintained  the  school   for  the  public  benefit. 
/    Indifference  has,  however,  changed  to  friendliness  and  even  enthusi- 
asm.    Assemblyman  Barker,  who  represents  Santa  Barbara  county, 
and  is  also  a  member  of  the  County  Board  of  Educatio  i,  is  one  of  the 
converts,  and  through  his  efforts  the  first  steps  will  be  taken  by  wa}^ 
of  legislative  enactment   to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  manual 
training  classes.     At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Santa  Barbara  School 
Board,  a  proposition  of  Miss  Blake  was  accepted,  by  which  the  city 
pays  the  incidental  expenses,  such  as  fuel,  janitor's  salary,  etc.,  Miss 
B.    continuing   to    furnish   the  building   and  apparatus  and  pay  *the 
teacher;     Under  this  plan  the  public  seems  to  be  bearing  a  small  share 
of  the  expense,  but  the  value  of  the  act  lies  in  the  official  recognition 
of  the  school.     If  there  is  solid  merit  in  the  school  as  carried  on,  it 
^Will  grow  to  full  public  recognition  and  support, 
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A  BILL  has  been  introduced  by  Assemblyman  Bulla,  of  Los  An- 
geles, that  will  provoke  a  smile.  It  provides  for  a  'vDepartment  of 
Poultry  ill  connection  with  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  United 
States  Experimental  Station  of  the  State  University.  One  division  of 
this  department  shall  be  located  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State 
and  one  in  the  northern/*  It  provides  for  an  appropriation  of  two 
thousand  dollars  for  experimentation,  and  the  Board  of  Regents  shall 
issue  bulletins  of  information,  etc.  Without  discussing  the  propriety 
of  an  appropriation  for  such  a  purpose,  it  is  to  be  regrttted  that  the 
bill  will  doubtless  sharpen  the  shafts  of  ridicule  which  the  opponents 
of  measures  introduced  for  the  benefit  of  the  University  will  hurl  at 
the  great  institution.  A  hennery,  forsooth  !  What  next  !  We  have 
seen  a  keen  gibe  turn  the  current  before;  it  may  do  it  in  this  case. 
The  University  comes  to  this  session  asking  for  much  in  the  way 
of  buildings.  A  quarter  of  a  million  for  a  building  or  buildings  on 
the  campus,  and  as  much  or  more  for  its  associated  colleges  in  San 
Fraficisco  seems  a  great  sum  when  times  are  hard.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  at  least  one  of  these  appropriations  will  be  secured.  Both  can 
hardly  be  hoped  for.  It  is  already  recognized,  however,  that  to  secure 
one  appropriation  the  friends  of  the  University  cannot  afford  to  dissi- 
pate their  strength,  or  unduly  expose  themselves  to  flank  attack. 

Senator  McAllister,  of  Marin  and  Contra  Costa,  deserves  no- 
tice because  of  his  ardent  championship  of  a  measure  to  make  the  kin- 
dergarten part  of  the  public  system.     A  nephew  of  Ward  McAllister, 
retiring  and  exclusive,  his  zeal  in  this  direction  is  all  the  more  remark- 
able because  he  seemed  to  '*go  out  of  his  way*'  in  its  manifestation. 
The  bill  went  through  the  Senate  Commitiee  easily.     The  Senator 
appeared  before  the  Assembly  Committee  twice  in  its  behalf.     It  was 
liel'^  there  to  await  the  result  of  correspondence  between  the  author  and 
the  editor  on  one  sitle,  and  San  Francisco  and   Oakland  kindergarten 
authorities  on  the  other,  upon  the  suggestion  of  Assemblyman  Rowell» 
of  Fresno^  who,  though   friendly,  feared   that  the  passage  of  the  bill 
would  **stop  the  fljw  of  private  beneficence  to  the  kindergartens  in 
the  cities  and  towns."    As  an  outcome  of  this  conference,  the  bill  was 
permitted  to  die  on  the  files.     Mrs.  Sarah   B.  Cooper,  of  the  Golden 
Gate  Kindergarten  As^socialion,  wTote  that  it  would  require  a  hundred 
classes  for  the  San  Francisco  f^chool  Department;  that  the  times  were 
hard  J  that  it  woukl  undoubtedly  stop  the  private  benefactions  that 
have  fliwn  to  the  free  kindLTganens  of  Sau  Francisco. 
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The  atlrnipt  to  introduce  military  drill  into  all  the  public  schools 
may  well  be  met  with  a  conservative  spirit.     We  question  the  wisdom 
of  doing  anything  further  in  this  direction,  except  where  large  bodies 
of  pupils  and  peculiar  conditions    may  suggest  it   as   a   discipline. 
Three  things  may  be  said  for  it.     It  stimulates  patriotism;  it  trains  in 
prompt  obedience;  it  gives  an  erect  and  so-called  soldierly  carriage, 
and  in  a  measure  cultivates  a  manly  spirit.  We  are  aware  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  journalistic  peace  to  get  in  the  way  of  a  new  suggestion,  when 
it  comes  sweeping  down  the  highway  of  public  opinion.    Especially  is 
it  deemed  unwise  to  challenge  the  military  spirit  with  the  flag  ezcitine 
it.     Nevertheless,  animated  with   a  love  of  **01d  Glory,"  and  still 
keenly  alive  to  the  impressions  of  an  excited,  boyish  imagination  dur- 
ing the  6o's,  we  would  cill  upon  the  teachers  of  the  land  to  give  their 
pupils  a  good  common    school    education    first    above   all    things. 
We  have   the  drum   in   school   now.     Children  step  to  its  stirring 
beat.     The  history  of  our  country  aud  the  biography  of  our   heroes 
are  taught   with  a  skill   and   devotion   that  challenge    admiration. 
National  holidays    and    the    anniversaries  of   our  great    men    and 
women   are    observed   with   appropriate  exercises.     The   memory  is 
charged  with  terse  quotation  to  fire  the  young  blood  to  action.     The 
flag  floats  over  nearly  every  school,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  spirit.     It 
seems  that  we  are  doing  enough  in  this  line.     I^t  us  not  turn  our 
M'hools  into  camps  and  teach  the  girls  lo  pull  lint  in  the  school-room, 
while  the  hoyy,  indulge  in  mimic  warfare  in  the   back   yard.     Let   us 
\v\  well  ciioii^li  alone. 

SriKKiNTKNDKNT  MouLDKR,  of  San  Fraucisco,  has  announced 
liin  intention  to  introduce  some  innovations  that  will  make  graduation 
lionj  the  Ki^"t))ttiAr  schools,  as  well  as  from  the  high  schools,  of  some 
woftn  valtic  to  the  pupils.  To  the  great  body  of  parents  who  earn  their 
living;  l)y  daily  toil,  this  sounds  well.  But  it  is  apt  to  be  misleading, 
and  Supt.  Moulder  owes  it  to  the  teachers  and  the  public,  to  make 
his  meaning  very  clear — if  it  can  be  done.  The  intimation  is  plain 
that  he  seriously  questions  whether  there  is  any  ''money  value*'  in 
primary  and  grammar  grade  instruction,  as  now  afforded  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  speaks  for  the  city,  not  the  State. 
We  have  labored  under  the  impression  that  there  is  not  enough  sound 
instruction  in  the  lower  schools  from  the  intellectual  and  ethical  sides 
not  the  economic.  A  b')y  trained  to  think  clearly  and  to  act  from 
sound,  honest  motives  — this  seems  to  us  the  summum  bonum  of  a  pri- 
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^ary  and  grammar  course,  and  the  exteasioa  of  this  idea  over  larger 

<lUestionsand  larger  fields  is  the  only  valid  argument  for  a  high  school, 
^t   strikes   us  that  what    these    lower  schools  need,    and  what  the 
pubUc  ought  to  have  are  about  these:     (i.)     Teachers  intellectually 
equipped,  and  with  moral  endowment  to  train,  direct  and  inspire; 
such  teachers  can  make  the  lives  of  young   people   fruitful   for   good. 
(2.)     A   primary  course  of    six    years,    that    is  complete  in  itself; 
that  will  give  training  and  skill  in  the  fundamental  requirements  of 
any  activity  in  Ufe»  but  will  look  especially  to  clean  thought  and  right 
ttiotive.     The  school  life  of  a  majority  ends  with  these  six  years,  and 
by  the  persuasive  power  of  teacher  and  pleasant  school  room,  or  by 
legal     enactment,    or    both,    children     should    be    held    in     school 
the   full   six    years,       (5 /)      Additional  w^ork    (grammar    work,    so- 
called)  for  two  or  three  years,  along  an  extension  of  the  same  line. 
Tile    **money  value*'    idea   may  well  be   kept  out   of  sight.     It    can 
be  trtisted  to  take  care  of  itself  a  Utile  later  on.    The  community  may 
provide  special  schools  to  meet  * 'workaday'*  demand,  but  a  sound, 
fundamental  equipment  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools   should 
precede  this  specialization, 

Wk  call  attention  to  the  new  full -page  announceTuent  of  the 
Hahnemann  Hospital  College  of  San  Francisco,  which  appears  in  this 
ttu tuber  of  the  Journal.  The  College  has  strengthened  its  course, 
^ri<d  hereafter  four  years  instead  of  three  will  be  required  to  complete, 
^t:  ^\\\  be  noticed  that  the  faculty  comprises  some  of  the  most  eminent 
Rtiysicians,  surgeons  and  specialists  on  the  Coast. 

Thk  Committee  of  Fifteen  appointed  by  the  Dcparlment  of  Super- 
itfctendence  of  the  N.  E.  A.  at  the  Boston  meeting  of  1893,  preseuted 
*^^ta  elaborate  report,  at  the  recent  Clevelaud  meeting.  This  report 
^'V'als  that  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  in  inttrest  and  importance.  It 
*^<^t3&isis  of  three  parts:  (i)  On  the  training  of  teachers,  written  by 
^^perii.teadent  Tarbell,  of  Providence.  (2)  On  the  correlation  of 
^^vidies.  written  by  Dr,  W.  T.  Hairis.  (3)  On  the  administration  of 
^ity  school  systems,  written  by  President  Andrew  S.  Draper* 

In  addition  to  the  daily  and  weekly  news  and  literary  publications 
^^  the  State  University,  there  will  soon  be  a  monthly  issue  to  be 
^Hown  as  the  Universifv  of  California  Magazine,  The  magazine  will 
^  literary  and  will  also  make  a  specialty  of  alumni  news. 


UCK, 


ilAftCH,    1895. 

Supennteudetit  of  Public  Iitstractioii 
Deputy  Superiutendent  of  Public  lustmction 


Office  of  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  | 
Sacramento. 

Tq  the  Superinfetidmis,  Baards  of  Education^  and  dtaiers  in  State 
Text  Books: 

Permit  me  to  call  your  altetitioti  to  the  following  facts  in  regard 
to  State  text  books, 

(i.)     The  Revised  First  and  Second  Readers  were  put  on  the  | 
market  in  July»   1894.     These  books  cover  the  ground   of  the   old 
First  Reader — that  is,  they  are  designed  for  use  during  the  first  two 
years  of  School, 

(2.)  The  new  Third  and  Fourth  Readers  will  be  ready  for  the 
market  by  July  J,  1895,  unless  some  uaf>rseen  accident  should  pre* 
vent.  These  readers  are  designed  to  cover  the  third  and  fourth  years 
(and  perhaps  fifth)  of  school  work. 

(3.)  The  editors  are  now  engaged  in  prep.nring  a  new  grammar, 
a  new  arithmetic,  and  a  new  history  (elementary  and  advanced).  It 
is  impossible  to  state  definitely  at  this  time  just  when  these  books  will 
be  ready. 

Suffice  it  is  to  say  that  they  will  not  hi  ready  for  use  during  the 
next  school  year. 

The  altention  of  school  officers,  and  dealers  is  called  to  the  fol- 
lowing section  of  the  Text  Book  Act: 

Srction  I.     Section  five  of  an  Act  en  tilled  '*Aii  Act  to  provide  for  com  piling,  \ 
illustrating,  electrotypitig,  printing,  bitidiug,  copyrighting,    and  dtstributin^  a 
Stale  series  of  school  text-books,  aa4  appropriating  money  therefor/'  approved 
February  twenty 'Sixlh^  eighteen  hwndre  1  and  eighty  five,  is  hereby  atnetided  so  1 
as  to  read  as  follows; 
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Sbc.  5.  Whenever  any  one  or  more  of  the  State  aeries  of  school  text-books 
shall  have  been  compiled  and  adoptel,  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall 
issue  an  order  requmug  the  uniform  use  of  said  book  or  books  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  State;  but  said  order  for  the  uniform  use  of  said  book  or  books 
shall  not  take  effect  till  the  expiration  of  at  least  one  year  from  the  time  of  the 
completion  of  the  electrotype  plates  of  said  hook  or  books,  and  thereafter  such 
t>ook  or  books  shall  b^  used  in  all  the  common  schools  of  this  Stale;  and  no 
School  Board,  or  other  school  authority  in  this  Stale,  shall  have  the  power  to 
jiulhorize  the  ust;  of,  nor  shall  any  common  school  in  this  State  use  any  books  as 
leact'books  for  pupils  other  than  those  directed  to  be  used  by  the  order  aforesaid 
of  such  State  Board,  except  books  on  such  sabjects  as  are  not  provided  for  by 
text'books  published  by  the  State.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
pre%'ent  any  county  or  school  district  from  adopting  any  one  or  more  of  the  State 
series  of  school  text-books,  whenever  said  book  or  books  shall  have  been  pub- 
lished. The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  must  withhold  from  any  city, 
oily  and  county,  county,  or  from  any  school  district  in  this  State  using  school 
t>ooks  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  section,  all  State  school 
moneys  to  which  it  may  be  entitled,  until  it  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this 
section;  and  any  moneys  so  withheld  must  be  apportioned  by  the  Supeniitendei.t 
^t  the  next  annual  apportionment,  in  the  sani2  manner  as  other  school  moneys 
i  II  the  treasury. 

Sec.  a.    All  Acta  or  parts  of  Acts  in  conflict  herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  use  of  the  new  First  and  Second 
Xleaders  is  conipLilsory  during  the  year,  while  the  compulsory  use  of 
the  new  Third  and  Fourth  Readers  will  not  take  effect  until  July 
m,  1896, 

Trusting  that  School  Superinteudents  will  aid  in  Riving  this  cir- 
<^ular  a  wide  circulation  among  those  interested,  I  am 

Respectfully  Yours.  Samuel  T*   Black, 

Supt.  of  Public  Iastruc(ion< 
Sacramento,  Feb.  25,   1895. 


I 


Replies  to  Letters  Received  at  the  State  Office. 

State  hooka  cannot  possibly  be  exchauged.    This  is  the  decision  of  the  State 
^fiuter. 


Yours  of  the  29th  to  tlie  AtLoniey-Geoeral  was  referred  to  this  office  this 
^noraitig.  Permit  me  to  say  iu  repiy,  that  Seclioa  1617,  page  iS  of  the  School 
l^avr  prescribes  the  powers  and  duties  of  school  trustees  and  CityjBoards  of  Edu- 
<:^atiou,  and  I  can  find  nothing  therein  authorizing  the  Board  of  School  Trustees 
t.o  promote  children  from  oue  grade  to  another.  You  say  the  children  are  en- 
t^itled  to  promotion.  If  this  is  so,  neither  teacher  nor  Board  has  the  right  to  pre- 
vent such  promotion. 


Id  reply  to  yours  of  February  llie  5th,  permit  me  to  say  that  the  law  is  per- 
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fectly  silent  on  the  question  as  to  what  dealers  are  to  do  with  the  old  First  and 
Second  Readers.  The  duties  of  this  office,  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  State 
Text  Books  end  upon  handing  the  orders  received  over  to  the  State  Printer  to  he 
filled. 

I  quite  agree  vnih  you,  in  that  I  cannot  see  how  dealers  can  aflford  to  lose  the 
money  they  invest  in  these  books,  and  I  think  something  onght  to  be  done  where- 
by they  may  receive  remuneration  for  the  loss,  but  under  the  present  law  I  can 
see  no  way  whatever.  However,  you  might  write  to  the  Superintendent  of  State 
Printing  and  see  what  he  has  to  say  in  the  premises. 


Upon  conferricg  with  the  principals  of  the  Normal  Schools  as  to  a  work  on 
Psychology  and  Pedagogy,  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  to  recommend  Mc- 
Clellan's  Applied  Psychology  as  a  work  suitable  to  the  teachers  of  your  county. 


In  reply  to  yours  of  the  26th  ult,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  think  the  law  con- 
templates that  the  children  shall  be  entitled  to  the  full  benefit  of  an  eight-m:)nth 
school  before  using  the  funds  for  any  other  purpose  except  pressing  necessities. 


There  is  no  law  prohibiting  the  closing  of  school  on  Saturday  for  the  purpose 
of  making  up  lost  time.  If  the  Trustees  and  parents  desire  time  to  be  made  up  by 
teaching  on  this  day,  and  if  the  children  will  attend  the  school,  I  know  of  no  ob- 
jection, though  I  am  not  in  favor  of  teaching  on  Saturday  for  any  purpose. 


Yours  of  the  2nd  inst.  duly  to  hand.  In  reply  permit  me  to  say  that  the  rule 
you  speak  of,  or  one  similar  to  it,  is  very  common  in  the  counties  of  this  State. 
The  object  of  the  rule,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  prevent  young  teachers  from  com- 
ing from  the  grammar  or  high  school,  getting  primary  certificates,  and  then  rest- 
ing on  their  laurels.  The  renewal  of  the  primary  certificates  makes  it  a  good 
certificate  for  four  years,  during  which  time  the  holder  may  prepare  herself  to 
take  the  additional  branches  required  for  the  grammar  grade  certificate.  I  think 
that  any  intelligent  Board  of  Education  will  see  that  the  rule  adopted  will  not 
work  a  hardship  in  the  case  of  successful  primary  teachers  of  long  experience. 
Such  cases  can  always  be  met,  and  always  ought  to  be  met,  by  a  suspension  of  the 
rule. 


The  insurance  on  the  schoolhouse  may  be  used  for  rebuilding,  but  it  does 
seem  reasonable  that  that  portion  of  the  insurance  money  covering  the  library 
and  apparatus,  should  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  a  new  library  and  apparatus. 


I  desire  to  say  that  your  Educational  Diploma  is  itself  a  certificate.  No  Board 
of  Education  has  the  power  or  the  right  to  demand  a  fee.  See  Section  1521  of  the 
School  Law,  subdivision  second.  See,  also,  Section  1696.  When  you  have  pre* 
sented  your  diploma  to  the  superintendent,  your  duty  ends  in  the  matter,  and  you 
are  then  a  legally  qualified  teacher  in  the  county. 


rerniit  me  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  any  of  the  regular  school  hours  ought  to 
be  devoted  to  preparing  for  Christmas  exercises,  or  to  popping  corn  for  a  Christ- 
mas tree.     If  the  Trustees  are  opposed  to  the  omission  of  the  regular  work  by  the 
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teacher  and  the  substitutioti  of  preparatory  work  for  the  school  entertiinrueutfl 
that  ought  to  be  the  end  of  it,  and  the  teacher  should   obey  their  desire  lu  the 
matter. 

I  am  of  the  opiuion  that  jf  the  teacher  presents  himself  at  the  school  house  on 
stormy  days  and  stays  during  the  regular  school  hours,  whether  pupils  come  or 
:tiot,  he  is  eutitled  to  his  salary.  I  think,  however,  that  Trustees  would  be  justi- 
fied itJ  closing  school  for  a  short  tinie  in  stormy  weather.  ■ 

Yours  of  the  22ncl  inst.  was  laid  before  the  State  Board  of  Educalion  yester^ 
^aj,  and  I  am  directed  to  inform  you  that  under  the  rules  of  the  Board  as  they 
1101A'  esist^  a  graduate  of  a  college  not  placed  on  the  accredited  list  by  this  Board. 
«veti  though  be  had  taken  a  course  in  Pedagogy  equivalent  to  that  required  by 
t^he  University  of  California,  would  not  be  entitled  to  receive  a  certificate  on  cre- 
dentiats.  The  following  universities  and  colleges  are  on  the  accredited  list  :^ 
Idichigan,  Cornell,  Inland  Stanford,  Brown,  Iowa,  and  Yale. 


OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE. 
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MAGAZINES. 

Thk  most  important  feature  in  the  March  number  of  SL  NickoLts  is  a  new 
Jungle  story  by  Rudyard  Kipling*  Prof.  Brander  Matthews  contributes  a  sketch 
of  Hawthorne  to  his  series  of  studies  of  great  American  authors.  Prof.  Hjalmar 
Ujorth  Boye&en,  in  "The  Boys*  War,"  has  a  story  of  boy  life  in  Norway,  The 
serials  by  Howard  Pyle,  Albert  Steams,  Jessie  M.  Anderson,  aud  Elbridge  S. 
brooks  have  interesting  instalments.  Prof.  W.  T,  Hornaday  in  his  *'Br'er  Rabbit 
^nd  his  folks*'  brings  together  many  new  facts  about  rabbits  and  hares. 

In  the  Atlaniic  Monthly  for  February  is  Mrs.  Alexander  Graham  RelPs  nar- 
rative of  her  own  experience  in  learning  to  read  the  lips  aftfr  she  had  lost  her 
liearing.  As  a  sort  of  companion  paper,  '*  A  Voyage  in  the  Dark  *'  is  the  ae- 
<^ount  which  Mr  Rowland  E*  Robinson  gives  of  an  experience  of  his  own  after 
losing  his  sight.  An  article  of  special  interest  to  many  of  our  teachers  is  *'  Fhysi- 
'Cal  Training  in  the  Public  Schools/' 

The  Century's  enterprise  in  taking  up  the  subject  of  Napoleon  in  the  life  by 
Professor  JSloane^  has  contributed  much  to  the  present  Napoleon  revival.  In  the 
Jtfaxch  number  Professor  Sloane  treats  of  Napoleon  as  a  French  patriot.  A  great 
^eat  of  expense  and  care  are  bestowed  upon  tbe  illustrations  of  the  present  part» 
^hich  include  portraits  and  scenes  in  the  stirring  life  of  Napoleon.  It  is  an- 
il ounced  that  the  April  and  May  parts  of  the  narrative  will  cover  the  Italiau  cam- 
paign»  which  in  later  life  Napoleon  was  accustomed  to  call  his  greatest  military 
achievement 

Thb  March  number  of  the  Overland  is  the  first  **  Fiction  number  *'  ever  pub- 
lished on  the  Pacific  Coast.  All  of  the  stories  are  illustrated.  Other  than  fiction, 
the  interesting  series,  **  Evolution  of  Shipping  and  Shipbuilding/'  is  continued^ 
and  J.  J.  Peatfield  has  a  heaulifully  illustrated  article  on  the  Bcincroft  Historical 
CoUeclion.  Gen,  Roy  Stone  has  also  a  timely  paper  on  *'  Good  Roads  in  Califor- 
nia/* •*  As  Talked  iu  the  Sanctum  **  and  *'  Etc."  is  as  interesting  and  attractive  as 
iwttaL 
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Gbn.  Lord  Wolsblby  makes  a  most  important  contnlRriliHi  to  the  liteimtorer' 
of  the  China-Japan  war  in  the  February  Cosmopolitan.  Two  other  Wited  idreign 
authors  contribute  interesting  articles  to  this  number.  Rosita  Mauri  giiFOi  tke 
history  of  the  ballet,  and  Emile  Ollivier  tells  the  story  of  the  fall  of  Louis  Phil- 
ippe. From  every  part  of  the  world,  drawings  and  photographs  have  been  ob- 
tained of  the  instruments  used  to  torture  poor  humanity,  and  appear  as  illustra- 
tions for  a  clever  article,  by  Julian  Hawthorne,  entitled,  *' Salvation  via  the  Rack.** 

ne  Voung  People's  Magazine,  the  new  competitor  in  the  field  of  children's 
literature,  is  filled  with  instructive  and  entertaining  reading  of  an  unusually  high 
order  in  this  line,  and  parents  and  teachers  will  not  be  slow  to  appreciate  the  ex- 
cellent features  which  the  publishers  purpose  maintaining.  The  magazine  is 
artistically  illustrated,  beautifully  printed,  and  makes  a  very  favorable  impression. 
Only  $i.oo  per  year.     Send  to  Eaton- Dunlap  Co.,  Publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Standard  Delineator  for  February  contains  superb  colored  fashion  plate, 
a  beautiful  colored  millinery  plate,  and  thirty  paees  of  original  Standard  patterns 
with  full  instructions.  Besides  a  magnificent  array  of  splendid  illustrations,  there 
are  many  other  subjects  treated.  Such  fashion  plates  as  are  offered  free  with  the 
Standard  Delineator  could  heretofore  not  be  obtained  at  any  cost.  Price,  lo 
cents  a  copy,  or  |i.oo  per  year.  Orders  for  single  copies  or  subscriptions  may 
be  left  with  any  agent  for  the  Standard  Patterns,  or  any  newslealer,  or  may 
be  sent  direct  to  the  publishers.  Standard  Fashion  Co.,  342  West  Fourteenth  St., 
New  York. 

BOOKS. 

A  RICH  Storehouse  of  condensed  information  concerning  the  history  of  our 
country  is  Professor  Jameson's  *'  Dictionary  of  U.  S.  History,**  published  by  the 
Puritan  Publishing  Co.,  Boston.  Professor  Jameson  is  well  known  for  his  histori- 
cal researches  and  the  many  valuable  contributions  he  has  made  to  the  historical 
literature  of  our  country.  For  accuracy,  conciseness  and  comprehensiveness,  it  is 
a  most  admirable  book  to  have  upon  the  desk  or  in  the  library. 

Tkachers  who  would  like  a  picture  of  Washington, — one  of  the  best, — for 
their  schoolrooms  can  get  a  life-size  photo-g^avure,  unframed  for  |i.oo,  by  address- 
ing A.  W.  Elson,  146  Oliver  street,  Boston,  Mass.  This  is  always  suitable  for  the 
schoolroom,  and  draped  with   flags  is  a  beautiful  decoration  for  every  occasion . 

Send  for  one. 

A  POSTAL-CARD  request  will  bring  you  by  return  mail  a  copy  of  Ginn  &  Co.'s 
new  Portrait-Catalogue  of  17  School  Libraries  of  ten  to  thirty  volumes  each,  and 
costing  from  ^5  to  f  20  for  each  library.  Choice  literature;  judicious  notes;  large 
type;  firm  binding;  low  prices.  Ginu  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Boston,  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  and  Chicago. 

First  Ykars  at  School.  By  S.  B.  Sinclair.  Published  by  E.  L-  Kellogg  & 
Co.,  New  York.  Price,  68  cents.  Mr.  Sinclair  presents  in  this  manual  the  methods  . 
of  teaching  which  he  has  utilized  in  the  Toronto  schools.  He  discusses  the  most 
important  questions  connected  with  primary  schools,  from  the  size  of  the  classes, 
the  ideal  primary  teacher  and  the  ideal  schoolroom,  to  the  conditions  and  charac- 
teristics of  moral  training. 
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Silver,  Bukdbtt  &  Co.,  Boslou,  publish  ''Wajraarks  for  Teachers/*  By 
3arab  L.  Arnold.  276  pp.  Price,  |i.ou  Miss  Arnold's  "  Wavm arks'*  is  so  i«- 
spiring  in  its  spirit,  so  helpful  iu  its  suggestions,  and  so  practical,  that  teachers 
^wvill  6nd  it  an  exhaustless  source  of  fact,  tnethcd^  purpose,  and  inspiration.  The 
Ixook  treats  formally  of  each  subject  in  school,  mid  does  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
xnake  the  best  presentation  of  the  ideal  "concentration''  and  ** coordination '*  of 
^subjects. 

ThK  American  Book  Co.,  have  published  a  valuable  pamphlet  describing 
standard  text-books  in  Nature  Study*  It  tells  about  the  best  text-books  in  As- 
tronotoy,  Botany,  Chemistry  and  Laboratory  Study,  Geolugy,  Natural  History^ 
Zoology,  Physiology,  Physics^  Geography  and  General  Science.  Interspersed  < 
4,oiong  the  descriptions  of  these  books  is  much  entertaining  and  useful  informa- 
tiioti.  Mechanically,  the  pamphlet  is  mo^t  attractive  and  is  sure  to  be  welcomed 
tjy  teachers,  to  whom  it  is  sent  free  on  request     Write  for  one. 

Thk  American  Book  Company  begin  this  month  the  issue  of  a  series  of 
**  National  Geographic  Monographs."  They  will  appear  once  a  month,  except 
July  and  August,  The  ten  numbers  will  co.^t  only  51.50,  cash  with  order.  Single 
numbers,  20  cents.  Five  copies  of  each  will  be  sent  for  the  price  of  four  sets; 
t:liat  is,  for  f6.  These  monographs  will  be  prepared  by  eminent  authors  selected 
T>y  the  National  Geographical  Society.  They  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  highest  in- 
terest and  value  to  teachers  and  students  of  geography,  and  to  all  men  and  women 
"Mr ho  desire  to  be  well  informed.  Each  monograph  will  consist  of  a  paraphict  of 
shout  thirty-two  royal  octavo  pages,  iUustrated,  when  necessary,  with  engraving£» 
f^iag^rams  and  maps.     See  advertisement  of  first  number  in  this  Joitknal. 

Thk  most  successfal  novelty  for  children  is  ''A  Year  of  Paper  Dolls,"  pub- 
lished by  Frederick  A.  Stoker  Company,  27  and  29  West  23rd  street,  New  York. 
*rhcir  series  now  includes,  "A  Year  of  Paper  Dolls,"  75  cents;  **Browuie  Paper 
X>allfi/'  60  cents;  "Famous  Queens  and  Martha  Washington  Dolls,**  75  cents  * 
**Brownie  Dolls/' second  series,  60  cents.  Send  for  descriptive  catalogue.  For 
^M«le  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent,  pnstpaid,  bythe  publishers. 
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The  Table  Game,  (75  cents),  by  H^lt'ue  J.  Roth.  New  York:  William  R. 
Jcnkin^,  This  is  a  French  game  to  familiarize  pupils  with  the  names  of  objects 
common  about  a  dining  room  and  those  ordinarily  placed  upon  a  dining  room 
table.  It  will  found  of  service  to  teachers  for  giving  recreation  to  their  students^ 
and  at  the  same  time,  instruction  in  Frencli  conversation. 

Das  Deutsche  Litturatur  Spiel  (75  cents),  vou  F.  S.  ZoUer.  New  York; 
William  R.  Jenkins.  A  German  game  similar  to  that  of  the  well-known  English 
game  of  authors.  It  may  be  played  by  any  number  of  persons  and  will  be  found 
an  excellent  recreation  for  schools  and  for  evening  conipanies. 

Lee  &  SHEPARD,  iloston,  have  published  Miss  Jerome's  unique  •*  Banners." 
Each  Banner  consists  of  four  panels  charmingly  decorated  in  colors  and  gold,  at- 
tached by  ribbons  of  appropriate  colors,  combined  with  elegant  extracts  from  pop- 
ular anthors,  and  enclosed  in  decorated  envelopes.  Fac-simile  of  artists'  original 
lesigns.  The  selections  of  thought  as  well  as  the  decorations  for  each  Banner  is 
[appropriate  to  the  title  given.     *' The  Joy  Banner  "is  a   wealth  of  nasturtiums 
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itkftllj  wt»v«ii  in  and  ool  lliftMigh  ihe  de^go.    ^  The  ETery-Dmjr  Baaiier**  md- 
•  tluNiglils  for  cvtry  day  brigbtcncd  by  the  fiivorite  bacbelcir*s  bfittoa  ta  dcM- 
t  tinti.    **Tbc  Real  Banner  *'  ia  rich  in  coloring,  haTing  the  sweet  pern  18  its 
[naay  tinfs  beaatiAtlly  sttstaining  the  text,   "^liat  wiU  the  Violets  be  ?  '^  wotds  by 
lUr.  GAfiiaetl,  if  diecomted  most  af»f»rr>pnately   with    clusters   of  Tioteta,   finely 
The  nteclweical  work  b  beautifully  eirecuted,  and  the  Banners  must  be 
[  lo  be  fiilU  apt>fccialed.     The  price  of  each   Banner  b  50  centa,     J 2  for  the 
«9lireae-. 

A  BOOiL  fOiT  lesfcCiKr^^   *  Walka  Abroad  and  T^ks  About  Tbem«*'  by  tne  author 
of  *Tbe  ETolstkm  oC  Oodd."    The  book  ta  a  mine  of  good  oommon^sense  ideaa  on 
MslkMis  of  the  day.     Read  it     Paper,  35  cents;  cloth,  50  centa. 
B*  Chicago, 

E.  B.  TwLMJkT,  5  Cooper  Union,  New  York,  has  pnbltsbed  a  acfies  of  very  use- 
fU  booka  enlitkd  **Tlio«ghla  for  the  Occasion/'  No  i.  '' Patriotk  and  Secular.*' 
laa  repoailofy  of  biatofical  data,  facta  and  beanttfnl  thoiughta.  It  is  helpful  in 
f  OTttliBttig  addfessea  for  Arbor  Day,  Fourth  of  Jnly,  Flag  Raasiug.  Decoratioa  Day, 
]]>faor  Day,  Temperance  Service,  ete^  57S  pages,  square  i2mo.  Price,  fi.75* 
[Teacbcia  will  find  many  suggestive  themes  to  aid  in  the  preparation  for  the  proper 
r  of  boHday  and  other  special  celebrations  Great  care  has  been  taken 
IB  the  coosptlatiou  and  the  selections  generally.  The  historical  data  and  facts 
hav^  been  carefully  choaen, 

Paoii  A.  C.  McCltttg  A  Co,,  Chicago,  come  two  beautiful  book«.  *^ASotngof 
Life;*'  by  Maigaret  Warner  Morley.  Illustrations  of  flowers,  fishes,  birds,  etc,  are 
aitisticany  set,  tn  the  text.  This  is  one  of  the  attractive  books  of  the  year,  and 
tlie  cfaamting  way  in  which  the  instructive  lesaous  on  animal  life  are  interwoven 
wstli  ioog  and  Hory  and  expressive  drawings,  commands  the  highest  admtratioa* 
\  The  atrange  bat  beautiful  storie^;-  of  the  animal  world  are  told  with  stMrh  evideat 
I  into  Nature's  mysteries  that  old  as  well  as  young  will  6nd  great  pro6t  as 
well  as  pleasure  in  perusing  them.  There  are  153  pages,  and  the  price  is  $t.7$. 
The  volume  will  make  a  handsome  Christmas  present.  The  other  book  from  the 
firm  named  shore  is,  **  In  Bird  Land/'  The  author  is  L.  S.  Keyser,  whose  ontitho- 
logtcal  researches  have  made  him  known  to  bird  lovers  everywhere.  In  the  in- 
teresting style  which  characterizes  the  true  naturalist  iu  whose  soul  glows  tlte  fire 
of  iatense  appreciation,  Mr.  Keys^r  relates  his  experiences  and  observations  in  the 
m^  of  the  birds  frequenting  that  part  of  Ohio  iu  which  he  has  made  his  home. 

Thi5  old  music  publishing  house  of  Chicago.  S.  W.  Straub  A  Ca,  has  just 
iasiied  a  new  work  for  singing  classes^  day  schools,  conventions,  etc.  It  is  called 
**Straub's  New  Moder'  It  contains  an  excellent  elementary  department  and  a 
vast  amount  of  aacred  and  secular  music  of  most  excellent  quality  and  in  great 
variety.  Mr.  Straub  haa  made  thirty  popular  books.  This  is  the  latest  and  con- 
tatus  tlte  elements  of  usefulness  and  popularity  in  a  marked  degree.  192  pages. 
Price,  60  cents.    One  sample  copy  for  examination,  only  jo  cents, 

ScTCCCsnoNS  ox  Govhrkmvht.  by  S,  B.  Moffett,  Berkeley,  Cal..  published 
by  Raad,  McNally  &  Co^  Chicago,  is  a  valuable  treatise  on  a  timely  topic.  In 
Ihene  days  when  thinking  men  ate  seriously  asking  the  question  whether  it  is  not 
lime  to  take  the  administrative  afl^trs  of  government,  local.  State  and  national, 
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fVom  Ihc  liauds  of  the  professional  politicians,  prflcticftl  suggestions  from  men  who 
■^^ve  pondered  on  the  real  source  and  true  function  of  govern  njeut  are  well  worthy 
^f  perusaL 

Fables  akd  Rhymes  for  Beginnkrs.  This  book  embodies  the  results  of 
*-liree  years*  use  of  fables  and  the  poetry  of  child  life  with  beginners  in  reading. 
"^liis  experience  has  shown  that  pupils  learn  lo  read  more  rapidly  by  giving  them 
Sotuelhing  to  read  that  is  worth  readingt  and  that  every  word  of  the*  vocabulary 
cliosen  is  familiar  lo  children  enteriog  school.  The  change  from  script  to  print  is 
vtiade  easy  by  several  pages  of  sentences  in  script  repeated  in  print.  It  is  fully 
and  fitly  illustrated.     Giun  &  Company,  Publishers. 

D.  C,  HhaTH  &  Co.,  Boston,  will  soon  issue  a  somewhat  abridged  etlition  of 
Jviles  Verne*s  most  popular  tale,  '*  Le  /our  du  monde  en  quaire-inngls  jours, '^  with 
<iotes.  The  bright  and  witty  narrative,  as  easy  as  it  is  full  ot  change  and  enter- 
t^^^intng  interest,  will  prove  a  very  acceptable  text  for  early  reading  in  modern 
i^reoch  fiction. 


A  Brief  Statement  from  the  American  Bmk  Company. 


In  the  Spring  of  1890  several  gentlemen,  who  had  long  been  engaged  in  the 
lousiness  of  publishing  school  books^  met  and  decided  to  organize  a  company  for 
t:lie  promotion  and  continuance  of  this  business.  These  persons  resided  in  several 
ciiffercnt  States  of  the  Union,  and  upon  investigating  the  laws  of  various  States 
^overalng  corporations,  they  agreed  to  organize  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey, 
"Mrbere  two  of  them  reside.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  incorporators  to  purchase 
%.\\c  best  and  most  popular  books  in  existence  and  to  supplement  such  lists  after- 
'^vards  by  new  publications  as  fast  as  the  chaagnig  needs  of  the  schools  should 
muake  their  course  clear, 

FonnatioD^ — As  a  preliminary  step,  the  American  Bok  Company  was  char- 
t.cred  in  1890  with  a  capital  of  |5,ooo,  with  the  expectation  of  increasing  the  capi- 
"tal  lo  the  amount  necessary  to  buy  the  properlits  from  the  five  firms  whose  lists 
'ivere  desired.  The  laws  of  New  Jersey  expressly  provide  for  the  issuance  of  stock 
for  the  purchase  of  property.  Contracts  were  made  by  tbi>  Company  which  re- 
sulted, in  May,  i8go,  in  the  purchase  from  five  firms,  of  the  most  popular  and 
xneritorions  books  published  in  America,  These  five  firms  are  frequently  men* 
t.ioued  by  our  antagonists  as  parts  of  our  Company.  They  never  had  part  or  par- 
^^cl  with  us.  Two  of  them,  after  selling  iheir  publications,  dissolved  their  co- 
partnerships and  retired  from  busiueis.  The  other  three  continue  in  business  but 
X30t  as  publishers  oi  school  books.  The  Company  was  organized  by  individuals, 
uot  by  firms  or  corporations. 

Numerous  Competitors. — At  no  time  did  the  Company  aim  or  seek  to  buy 
all  the  school  books  in  the  country,  to  increase  or  limit  prices,  or  to  control  or 
xnonopolize  the  business.  There  are,  according  to  the  f'ubfis  vrs'  llW^h/y  of  July 
14,  1894,  something  like  10,000  different  school  books  issued  in  the  United  Stales 
at  the  present  time,  and  new  ones  are  issued  every  year  by  the  huudre<L  More 
than  h.uoo  of  these  are  owned  and  published  by  our  competitors,  who  in  1894  num- 
V>eTed  i8v»  and  the  number  has  increased  since  then.  Some  of  these  competitors 
Have  little  or  no  knowledge  or  experience  in  the  school  book  business:  but  those 
M-bo  have  capital  can  readily  employ  experienced  mnu.  We  are  perfectly  well 
aware  of  an  unreasoning  prejudice  existing  in  the  minds  of  some  persons  against 
corporations  of  all  kinds.  We  were  aware  of  this  prejudice  at  the  time  of  our 
,  or;eanization;  but  we  felt  confident  that  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the 
I  public  as  well  as  to  ourselves  would  justify  our  action.  The  charge  of  *'  monop- 
'    -       ^  ---      ^  ^gg  been  raised  repeatedly  by  our  adversaries,  in  appealing  to 
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this  prejudice,  solely  for  their  own  supposed  advantage  and  uotwithstandiiig  tbe 
fact  that  there  are  nearly  two  hundred  competing  houses,  and  that  of  this  number 
about  one-ihird  are  corporations, 

Rt^uced  Prices. — At  the  outset  and  on  the  formation  of  the  Company  we 
resolved  lobring  ihe  business  nearer  to  e\'ery  citizen  throughout  the  connir\\ 
The  only  means  of  comniuni«.^ation  that  reaches  every  home  is  the  United  States 
mail.  We  accordingly  removed  all  charges  for  mailing  our  books»  which  had  uoi- 
formly  been  made  by  our  pre<1ecessors  m  this  business,  and  offered  to  mail  oar 
t>ooks  to  atiy  address  on  receipt  of  the  wholesale  price.  This  served  to  check 
extortion  at  remote  places,  where,  we  are  informed,  school  Iwoks  were  formerly 
sold  to  the  public  by  middle-men  at  a  gross  profit  of  from  50  per  cent,  to  100  per 
cent.  This  reform  in  retail  prices  is  entirely  due  to  the  action  of  the  American 
Book  Company.  In  order  that  the  local  dealers  might  still  continue  to  furnish 
our  books  profitably  at  our  regular  prices,  we  enlarged  our  discouut  to  the  trade, 
and  at  the  same  time  gave  this  discount  to  all  contracting  States^  cities,  counties^ 
and  towns  where  our  books  were  used.  Thus  the  result  ol  our  organi/.ation  was 
clearly  and  positively  a  reduction  in  price  instead  of  an  ijicrease,  and  this  reduc- 
tion was  the  direct  result  of^^onsolidation,  notwithstanding  the  false  assertions  of 
competitors  that  our  Company  was  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of  advancing 
prices.  Further  reductions  will  become  possible  only  as  the  cost  of  fuotiufacture 
or  the  cost  of  distribution  can  be  dimijiished.  Our  competitors  have  not  dared  to 
follow  us  in  this  reduction  of  price.  It  is  very  evident  that  a  small  ^business  is 
carried  on  at  an  expense-  relatively  greater  than  is  a  large  business,  if  equal  care 
and  skill  are  exercised  in  both.  The  small  houses  cannot  afford  tosell  their  books 
as  cheaply  as  we  do.  nor  can  they  afford  the  same  convenience  of  access  to  their 
books  at  depositories  located  in  the  chief  cities, 

Xn  Monopoly. — From  our  very  large  and  varied  list  we  can  furnish  schools 
with  all  their  bool^'s  from  the  fir^t  les^^ons  in  each  branch  through  the  ordinary 
course  in  High  Schools,  Academies  and  College^.  We  can  also  give  a  choice  in 
most  branches  of  study.  We  are  not  aiming  to  impress  our  own  ideas  upon  the 
teachers  or  upon  the  people:  we  ai  n  to  meet  everv  legitimate  and  proper  demand 
of  the  schools,  and  we  recognize  the  fact  that  difference  in  descent,  in  laws  and  in 
school  organization  create  a  cleuiand  for  different  kinds  of  l3ooks  in  the  several 
States  and  sometimes  within  the  same  State.  Our  competitors  have  not  met  and 
cannot  meet  these  varying  demands,  and  they  necessarily  strive  to  force  their 
books  into  use  by  other  means.  As  we  have  seen,  their  favorite  method  is  to  at- 
tempt  to  create  a  prejudice  against  this  Company  by  the  charge,  which,  while  it 
IS  wholly  unfounded  in  fact,  is  still  freshlv  repeated  **as  a  sweet  morsel  '*  in  every 
new  locality  visited  by  their  agents,  that  this  Company  is  a  '*  trust"  and  a  "  mo- 
nopol\*-"  This  ialsc  allegation  has  not  only  been  repeatedly  and  authoritatively 
denied  by  us,  but  it  has  been  thoroughly  disproved  by  legislative  investigations  in 
different  States  as  well  as  by  other  legal  authorities.  It  is  also  disproved  by  the 
facti  patent  to  every  one,  so  that  he  who  runs  may  see  and  know  for  himself,  that 
there  are  to-day  so  many  different  firms  and  companies  engaged  in  the  school- 
book  business  in  this  country*  and  that  the  competition  therein  was  never  more 
active,  and  the  agents  of  our  competitors  never  more  numerous  and  urgent  in 
presenting  their  books  to  the  educational  public,  than  at  the  present  time. 

Books  are  Selected— Not  Publishers.— If  the  charge  of '*  monopoly*' or 
*•  trust  *'  does  not  strike  home,  as  tt  seldom  does,  they  assume  the  humble  position 
of  begging  a  share  of  the  patronage,  lest  our  Company  shouM  get  a  monopoly. 
This  is  an  equally  weak  argument,  as  the  public  officers  charged  with  the  selection 
of  Ijttoks  are  not  bound  to  consider  how  the  publishers  of  the  books  may  be 
affected  by  their  choice  of  t)ooks.  They  have  merely  to  protect  and  guard  the 
interests  ot  the  public  by  making  sure  that  the  schools  arc  supplied  with  the  best 

ks  at  the  least  possible  expense. 

New  Books  vs.  Old  Ones,— If  these  rivals  fail  to  establish  themselves  as 

objects  of  public  charity,  the  next  outcry  is  that  our  l>ooks  are  old  while  theirs 
are  new.     All  publishers  who  have  been  loog  in  business  have  some  old  books  on 
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tbeir  lislt.  We  have  some  books  that  have  been  favorites  for  niany  years,  Tbey 
h%ve  been  thoroughly  revised  and  heaulified,  and  they  are  still  favorites.  They 
have  elements  of  strength  by  reason  of  their  adaptation  to  school  use  that  are  be- 
yond imitation.  School  books  are  not  like  novels, — chiefiy  interesting^  because 
they  are  new,— neither  are  they  scieutihc  treatises  for  the  promulgation  of  new 
thcui im.  They  are  summaries  oT  the  recognized  facts  and  principles  rtflating  to 
the  Bereral  branches,  so  atxaiigcd  and  disposed  as  to  be  useful  in  the  school  roonu 
They  are  the  teacher*s  tools,  Tliey  must  be  judged  by  teachers,  and  can  be  pro^ 
^icrly  and  fully  tested  only  by  use.  A  new  school  book  is  an  experiment,  and  if 
ntten  by  a  novice  and  published  by  a  bouse  lacking  in  ejtperience,  the  t>ook  is 
likely  to  be  a  failure.  The  history  oi  the  school-book  business  is  marked  by  more 
failures  than  successes.  Of  the  200  grammars  published  in  the  past  ten  years»  it 
is  probable  that  not  more  than  ten  have  ever  repaid  the  expense  of  publication, — 
yet  all  were  put  forth  with  loud  claims  for  novelty  as  against  those  in  use.  Kcw 
school  books  may  be  better  than  old  ones,  or  they  may  be  worse.  It  is  well  know  a 
that  some  of  the  old  ones  have  for  years  held  the  ground  against  all  new  books, 
because  they  are  belter  and  cheaper.    Of  such  books  we  fortunately  have  many. 

Experience  vs.  Ignorance. — Our  i^oard  of  Directors,  our  officers  and  our 
managers  are  all  men  who  have  each  had  over  twenty  years'  experience  in  the 
school-book  business.  We  can  therefore  claim  to  know  what  the  schools  need; 
but  we  are  not  satisfied  to  rest  upon  our  past  knowledge  or  experience.  It  is  one 
of  the  main  duties  of  our  agent<i  to  keep  us  informed  as  to  new  ideas,  new  meth- 
ods, and  new  needs.  We  are  thus  in  touch  with  every  community  and  can  serve 
them  intelligently  and  economically.  We  have  brought  out  many  new  books  in 
the  four  years  since  our  formation,  and  we  have  many  others  in  press  and  in  prep*^ 
aration.  We  are  anxiously  searching  for  manuscripts  of  new  and  valuable  books 4 
to  meet  the  demands  of  future  years. 

Calumny  Instead  of  Argument.^ — Failing  to  create  a  prejudice  against  ^ 
tis  by  other  means,  our  competitors  have  trumped  up  charges  of  corruption  and.i 
bribery  which  they  have  circulated  anonymously  in  pamphlets  and  newspapers  at  ( 
a  large  expense.  Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  expended  in  this  way  by  our 
unscrupulous  competitors  to  spread  abroad  falsehoods  relative  to  the  acts  of  men 
said  to  have  been  our  agents  at  remote  points.  No  effort  has  ever  been  made  to 
connect  the  Compauy  with  any  such  action,  aud  no  one  has  ever  dared  to  publish 
such  a  charj^e  against  an  officer  of  this  Company.  Every  charge  of  corruption 
that  has  been  made  by  our  enemies  against  our  agents  has  been  investigated  per* 
sonally  by  the  ofBrers  of  this  Company  and  in  no  case  has  su:'h  charge  been  sus- 
tained. Manifestly  our  agents  have  the  right  to  our  confidence  and  support,  and 
especiAliy  when  they  are  attacked  by  their  business  antagonists,  until  we  discover 
that  they  have  forfeited  our  confidence.  All  these  insinuations  and  indirect 
charges  are  false  and  libelous,  and  are  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  shifting  the 
issue  and  distracting  the  attention  of  the  people  from  the  main  and  onU  question 
llirU  interests  them,  namely,  the  quality  and  price  of  books.  It  is  a  practical  ad- 
mission that  our  books  are  the  best  and  cheapest,  while  insinuating  that  the  moral 
character  of  the  publishers  will  not  bear  investigation,  Calumny  is  not  argument, 
and  abuse  reacts  ou  the  heads  of  the  vilifiers.  Our  agents  are  well  known  as  hon- 
orable men.  They  are  acting  under  orders  to  present  our  books  by  all  honorable 
and  proper  methods  for  adoption  and  use  in  the  schools,  and  no  other  methods 
are  allowed.  The  public  know  our  agents  and  respect  them,  and  we  have  been 
honored  by  the  ven*  wide  and  constantly  increasing  patronage  of  the  people  of 
the  United  State-s.  The  people  will  distrust  agents  of  rival  houses  who  depend 
upon  vilification  and  hbel  instead  of  argument. 

Tlie  Company  is  well  aware  that  it  can  prosper  only  by  demonstrating  to  the 
public  that  we  can  serve  them  better  and  cheaper  than  any  one  of  our  competi- 
.  tors.     This  we  shall  continue  to  do, 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY, 
New  YORK)  Cincinnati,  Chicago^  Boston,  Atlanta,  Porti^and^  Ori. 


R.  B.  Whitk  hasf  been  elected  principal  of  the  Salina  school, 
Los  Angeles, 

County  Superintendent  Bailey,  of  San  Diego,  has  appointed 
March  2 and  as  Arbor  Day, 

The  Regents  of  the  State  University  have  accepted  the  resigna- 
tion of  Prof  S.  D.  Huntington. 

Ex-SupT,  Norvell,  of  Merced  county,  is  now  devoting  his  entire 
time  to  bis  newspaper,  the  Merced  Express, 

Mrs*  W.  D,  Egbnhofp,  ex-Superinteudeut  of  Schools  of  Mariposa 
county,  is  now  teaching  the  Cathey  Valley  school. 

Fruitvalk,  Alameda  county,  is  making  preparations  to  erect  a 
new  modern  eight-room  schoolhouse,  to  cost  about  $13,000. 

The  Stockton  Manual  Training  School  was  opened  for  the  recep- 
tion of  pupils,  Monday,  February  25  Prof.  Walter  J.  Kenyon  has 
charge  of  the  school. 

Irwin  Hunt,  of  Pt.  Arena,  Mendocino  county,  won  the  cadet- 
ship  appointment  for  West  Point  Military  Academy,  at  the  competi- 
tive  examination  held  February  2,  1895,  | 

In  honor  of  the  seventy  second  birthday  of  the  venerable  Prof. 
Joseph  Le  Conte,  of  the  State  University,  the  students  of  that  institu- 
tion presented  bim  with  an  etching  of  Agassiz. 

Sir  Robert  Ball,  Director  of  Cambridge  Observatory,  Cambridge, 
Eng. ,  has  presented  to  the  Lick  Observatory,  twenty  volumes  contain- 
ing all  the  observations  ever  made  at  Cambridge, 

The  committee  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  California 
appointed  to  make  arrangements  for  the  Charter  Day  celebration^  which 
occurs  March  23d,  have  planned  to  have  the  address  on  behalf  of  the 
Faculty  delivered  by  Prof.  Edward  L.  Greene.  The  address  on  behalf 
of  the  students  will  be  by  W.  E.  Lloyd,  '95,  and  the  outside  speaker 
will  be  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  professor  at  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary, located  in  San  Anselmo. 
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Principal  K.  B.  Piper,  of  the  Plymouth,  Amador  county,  public 
scliool,  has  resigned  to  take  a  position  in  the  Preston  School  of  Indus- 
try, lone,  Wra.  Greenhalgb,  of  Jack^oo,  has  been  selected  to  fill  the 
vacancy  in  the  Plymouth  school. 

The  trustees  of  Lakeside  district,  Merced  county,  have  called  aa 
election  to  raise  $500  for  school  purposes,  Merced  dibtrict  has  voted 
a  special  school  tax  of  $2,000.  Appling  district,  in  the  same  county, 
lias  also  voted  a  tax  of  $300  for  school  purposes. 

Fresno  city  is  extremely  unfortunate  in  the  matter  of  building 
a  new  high  school.  After  a  vast  amount  of  annoyance  and  delay  in 
securing  the  money  to  erect  the  building,  aiiotber  year  has  been 
wasted  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  select  and  get  title  to  a  site. 

The  controversy  between  the  Principal  of  the  Petaluma  High 
School  and  the  City  Board  of  Education,  concerning  the  re-iustate- 
ttientof  a  boy  who  had  been  expelled  from  the  school,  terminated  by 
tile  adoption  of  a  resolution  by  the  Board  ordering  the  dismissal  of 
the  Principal. 

A  COURSE  of  university  extension  lectures  is  to  be  given  in  Santa 
Clara,  and  Prof-  Charles  Mills  Gay  ley »  the  head  of  the  English  de- 
partment in  the  State  University,  will  give  the  first  of  the  series  on 
Mlarch  2otb.  his  lecture  being  on  ''English  Comedy.*'  Prof.  E,  E. 
S^rnard  and  Rev.  Jacob  Voorsanger  wilt  follow  him, 

PETiTroKS  have  been  filed  with  Supt.  Chipman,  of  Santa  Clara 
bounty,  for  the  formation  of  four  new  school  districts,  one  to  be  eslab- 
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*^hed  between  San  Antonio  valley  and  Mount  Hamilton;  one  at  San 


'^^artin,  near  Gilroy;  one  on  the  Machado  tract,  also  near  Gilroy;  and 
'^^e  at  Loma  Prieta,  between  Alma  and  Wrights  Station^  above  Los 
^^atos. 

The  Educational  Committee  of  the  Christian  Church  is  arranging 
^V:)r  the  opening  of  a  Bible  Seminary  in  Berkeley  next  August.  It  will 
^ot  be  long  before  other  chorches  will  establish  similar  institutions  at 
Berkeley,  and  aflford  their  students  of  divinity  the  advantages  which 
"tlie  libraries  and  laboratories  of  the  University  afford  for  a  liberal 
education. 

January  24th,  the  teachers  of  Los  Angeles  held  a  service 
tnemorial  to  ex  Superintendent  W.  M.  Friesuer,  who  died  during  the 
past  summer  vacation  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  where  for  e'ght 
years  (1885-1893)  he  served  as  City  Superintendent  of  Schools.     It  is 
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designed  that  the  exercises  of  the  day,  tc^ether  with  other  matter  ob- 
tainable from  his  writings  and  the  tributes  of  his  friends,  shall  be  the 
basis  for  a  memorial  ,volame,  to  be  issued  by  the  teachers  of  the  Los 
Angeles  schools. 

The  Fresno  County  Board  of  Education  has  adopted  the 
following  resolution  in  reference  to  promotions  in  the  school-- 
Promotion  in  all  grades  below  the  Ninth  is  left  entirely  to  the 
teacher,  and  promotion^  are  to  be  made  at  any  time  when  in  the 
judgment  of  the  teacher  it  is  proper,  provided  that  at  the  end  of  the 
term  samples  of  every  day  school  work  in  the  Fifth,  Sixth.  Seventh 
and  Eighth  grades  in  arithmetic,  composition  and  drawing  be  sent  to 
the  County  Superintendent's  office,  there  to  be  kept  for  the  inspection 
of  members  of  the  county  board,  parents,  and  others  interested  in  the 
work  being  done  in  the  schools  of  the  county. 

Prof.  W.  W.  Campbell,  of  Lick  Observatory,  has  lately  brought 
together  all  the  observations  of  the  spectrum  of  Mars.  He  concludes 
that  the  spectra  of  Mars  and  the  moon,  observed  uuder  favorable  and 
identical  circumstances,  seem  to  be  identical  in  every  respect.  The 
observations,  therefore,  fnrnish  no  evidence  whatever  of  a  Martian  at- 
mosphere containing  aqueous  vapor.  The  observations  do  not  prove 
that  Mars  has  no  atmosphere  similar  to  our  own;  but  they  set  a 
superior  limit  to  the  extent  of  such  an  atmosphere.  If  Mars  has  an  at- 
mosphere of  appreciable  extent,  its  absorptive  effect  should  be  notice- 
able especially  at  the  limb  of  the  planet.  Prof  Campbell's  observa- 
tions do  not  show  an  increased  absorption  at  the  limb.  This  portion 
of  the  investigation  greatly  stengthens  the  view  that  Mars  has  not  an 
extensive  atmosphere. 


It  was  in  the  definition  class;  the  teacher  was  giving  out  the 
words  to  spell,  and  explaining  them  at  the  same  time.  **N-a  p,  nap^ 
that  means  a  little  sleep,  you  know,  Johnny.  Ki-n,  kin,  that  means 
of  a  family,  belonging  to  a  family,  do  you  understand  ?" 

"Yes,  nia'an." 

Pretty  soon  the  class  was  called  up  again  and  the  word  * 'napkin'* 
came  up. 

•'Can  anyone  tell  what  napkin  means?  What  is  it  ?"  asks  the 
teacher. 

"I  know,"  yells  Johnny;  ''a  sleepy  family." 


Jo^ebh    Ue  (^or\le. 


o/s  -HI)  gEVE/^sy-g,Econj)  ^ii^s-Hpay. 


e 


v^y, 


wl 


hat  chs 


tk 


arm  i^  iQin?;  (;ombin?« 


oil 


rj|!2PC5of (2  ^ul^*  eXLiUpant  v/itl7  jo^  to  fin<A 
Vl^SHt  Iscauty  b^am^  amid  tl^e  tr=att2  tl^^-^  kpo\J, 

^Dd  all  ^o^^cjbtl^,  Fasiltl^^l^,  entv/ioed, 
Ji^ap  VeneFablc^  Fpiend  Uljom  all  p^ver^e^ 
jgt2oa  l^a^t  iodeed  attaiQc-d  hi]®  Fatp  tpott2  ^paflit 
Jo  patieotl^  and  Ior^  tf^poo^f^^^aapj  alooc, 
Mnd  Qov/  tlz^  liFe  to  all  ij  doabl^  d«^ap, 
Pop  tfpu  l]a^t  lived  tl^e  tpatf^  ttj^  li[^  l^aV*^  taaff^t, 
(fid  fJeet  pmfUcity  i^  all  t\i\ne  oi/v. 


C harks  A,  Kecter^  in   U,  of  C.  Alagazine. 


I  of  Ftraiik  M .  Diil(»*inltli,  v«t*ll*li«r  of  lh« 
1  B)«lHiT  uf  rbo  U  hi  vanity  of  Cairn  •ntlH. 
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An  antidote  to  cheap,  superficial  method  training  for  mere  show* 
is  the  crying  need  of  the  time.  We  have  been  led  widely  astray  by 
the  luring  phantom  of  a  royol  road  to  learning.  No  such  road  exists 
save  the  truly  kingly  road  of  work.— Professor  Bryant. 

GrrAT  care  should  be  exercised  not  to  try  to  teach  *  *  mathemat- 
ics** in  connection  with  arithmetic.  This  is  an  eminently  practical 
subject.  It  is  largely  a  waste  of  time  with  children  below  the  gradu- 
ating class»  to  try  to  have  them  give  "reasons"  for  what  they  do. 
That  much-abused  '*  why  "  should  be  given  a  rest  in  this  connection- 
Multitudes  have  been  pedagogical ly  wrecked  through  the  effort  to 
ttiake  little  ten-year  old  children  explain  the  intricacies  of  multiplying 
a  number  of  six  places  by  one  of  four;  of  division  of  fractious;  of  deci- 
mals, etc. — A.  E,  WiNSHiP. 

The  careful  study  of  English  composition,  as  shown  in  the  works 
^f  Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Whittier,  Holmes,  Bryant,  Prescott,  and 
others,  constitutes  a  belter  means  of  developing  io  children  a  correct 
^nd  appropriate  use  of  the  English  language,  than  the  study  of  the 
^^huical  grammar  alone, — Superintendent  Lane»  Chicago. 

There  is  no  truth  in  sarcasm.  The  teacher  who  is  sarcastic  to 
W  pupils  will  evidently  lose  their  respect  and  confidence.  Character 
cannot  be  formed  with  sarcasm.  It  is  boro  neither  of  kindness,  gen- 
erosity, nor  love,  and  it  is  axiomatic  that  no  teacher  can  develop  or 
itnprove  the  morals  of  her  school  unless  these  qualities  are  possessed. 
The  untrained  mind  and  heart  of  a  young  child  are  open  to  all  pure 
and  good  influences.  The  true  teacher  will  be  careful  that  nothing 
falls  from  her  lips  that  shall  lower  herself  in  the  children's  estimation. 
—Elm.  M.  Powers. 
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The  source  of  alt  methods  that  can  guide  us  id  the  education  of 
our  little  ones,  is  largely  in  the  children  themselves.  We  must  first 
study  the  individual;  enter  into  sympathy  with  it.  and  find  out  the 
nature  of  child  lite  and  the  child  mind.  Selfishness  kills  all  advance- 
ment. Observe  the  savage — his  is  the  condition  in  which  all  human- 
ity once  was.  The  very  fact  of  his  being  devoid  of  love  and  sympathy 
for  his  fellows  makes  him  what  he  is.  Our  first  object  is  to  lead  the 
child  into  a  life  of  love;  and  true  sympathy  is  the  only  means  by  which 
we  can  do  it.  Pestalozzi  was  convinced  of  this  wheo  he  said,  **My 
heart  has  changed  the  condition  of  my  children/* — F.  P,  Dresslar, 
Los  Angeles  State  Normal  School.  ■ 

The  child  goes  to  school  to  learn  through  mental  development,  to 
be  subjected  to  authority  and  discipline — attributes  that  in  the  family 
belong  naturally  lo  the  father — and  when  such  responsibilities  are  un- 
dertaken by  women  in  the  school  room,  it  should  be  because  of  spectal| 
training  and  fitness  to  exercise  »uch  authority  and  to  exact  obedience. 
Love  and  sympathy  belong  to  the  mother  in  the  family,  and  not  to 
women  generally  because  they  are  of  the  feminine  sex  and  especially 
when  all  other  qualifications  as  teachers  are  made  subordinate  to  the 
sex  one.     It  never  seems  to  strike  these  mothers  who  are  content  to 
have  their  duties  intrusted  to  a  proxy,  that  *' womanly  sympathy  *^H 
divided  among  fifty- two  children  belonging  to  some  other  woman,  dis-" 
tributed  over  five  days  of  the  week,  is  apt  to  wear  a  little  bit  thread-     i 
bare  and  thin.— Tessa  L.  Kei^o.  Los  Angeles  Library.  ■ 

The  demand  of  the  times  is  for  a  school  system  that  conserves  the 
interests  of  the  individual.  The  day  is  past  that  fits  the  pupil  to  the 
school;  it  must  be  henceforth  the  school  for  the  child.  The  school 
should  meet  the  individual  at  the  door  of  his  actual  wants;  should  fit 
in  and  around  and  about  him.  Gradation  is  a  good  thing,  but  it  should 
never  stand  in  the  way  of  easy  advancement.  The  march  of  all  pupils 
with  the  even  tread  of  determinative  precision  is  abnormal.  There 
must  be  flexibility,  adaptation,  and  conservation  in  order  that  the 
wants  of  all  children  shall  be  perfectly  met.  The  bright  pupils  must 
not  be  discouraged  by  conformity  to  the  rale  of  average  progress.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  pupil  at  the  other  end  of  the  class  must  not  be  hur- 
ried forward  to  plunge  in  difRculties  he  does  not  understand,  or  com- 
pelled by  gradation  to  diop  by  the  wayside.  Somewhere  along  the 
line  there  must  he  a  working  place  for  every  child,  be  his  working 
ability  what  it  may. — Superintendent  P.  W.  Search,  Los  Angeles. 
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Are  Children  in  Love  with  Nature  ? 


[A  paper  read  before  the  Los  Angeles  Teachers*  Association,  February  i6th, 
by  E,  P,  Rowell,  Redondo  Beach,  Cal.] 

Mary  Smilh  and  Thomas  Jones  are  average  pupils  in  the  fifth  year 
of  an  average  school  taught  by  an  average  teacher.     They  have  been 
for  a  long  time  trying  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  a  problem  in  frac- 
tions.    They   have  exhibited  much  perseverance,  and  have  carefully 
followed  the  principles  involved  in  every  detail     And  at  last  their 
^task  is  completed.     As  is  not  un frequently  the  case  in  the  average 
chool»  they  compare  results,  and  find  that  each  has  obtained  ii^^ig^ 
At  first  they  seem  satisfied  vsrith  the  outcome  of  their  effort,  but  remem- 
bering their  confusion  npon  former  occasions,  they  reluctantly  exam- 
ine the  text  book;  instead  of  ri^^ia  they  find  the  lesolt  to  be  12**13. 
Their  companions  having  the  same  result  as  themselves,  they  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  error  is  not  with  thera  but  with  the  text-book. 
W?'e,  as  children  of  a  larger  growth,  have  in  times  past  quite  frequently 
JQiitated  the  example  of  Mary  and  Tom,  and  have  accepted  as  law  and 
g'Ospel  our  own  opinions  or  the  opinions  of  others,  simply  because  they 
^ore  opinions.     Questions  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  our  profes- 
^*On  have  been  regarded  as  settled  for  all  time  and  have  been  dismissed! 
**"Oni  further  consideration,  to  be  reopened  again  at  the  appearance  of 
tti^  first  inquirer  who  shall  dare  to  ask,  '*  Is  this  thing  true?'' 

A  short  time  ago  aU  thought  and  believed  the  earth  to  be  flat,  a 
[^■^tO'day  think  that  it  is  round.  Text- books  in  science,  in  literature, 
'^  fact  in  all  lines  of  study,  have  been  prepared,  whose  authors  had  no 
f^'"actical  knowledge  of  the  subject  upon  which  they  treated.  Teach- 
^^s  and  the  general  public  have  been  slow  to  recognize  the  difference 
T^^tween  the  dry  letter  in  which  a  truth  is  expressed  atid  the  truth 
^^^^elf.  We  thought  at  one  time  that  we  could  learn  child  nature  from 
^  book,  and,  as  already  stated,  a  large  number  of  works  upon  the 
^Viild's  mind  appeared  based  upon  theory  alone. 

Textbook  study,  as  such,  is  fast  disappearing,  and  we  are  study- 
^^g  things  and  children,  Nature's  products.  According  to  this  mod- 
ern idea  of  education^  our  president  has  prepared  programs  for  the 


I 
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meetings  of  this  association.    The  topics  for  consideration  are  arranged 
along  the  line  of  children's  interests. 

He  has  assigned  to  me  the  question,  *  Are  Children  in  Love  with 
Nature?**  with  the  request  that  I  baise  all  tny  investigation  upon  the 
children  themselves,  either  directly  or  through  their  teachers.  The 
question  is  not  what  we  want  the  children  to  love,  neither  is  it  in  the 
line  of  their  teachers*  interests  or  desires,  but  rather  in  the  children*sH 
interests, — '*  Are  children  in  love  with  nature  ?  '* 

In  compliance  with  this  request,  and  preliminary  lo  the  main  ques- 
tion^ I  have  carefully  examined  the  selections  in  our  State  readers,  be- 
lieving that  children,  as  well  as  adults,  are  largely  influenced  by  what 
they  read.  I  find  that  the  per  cent  of  selections  upon  purely  nature 
topics  in  each  of  the  State  readers  is  as  follows  : 

In  the  Third  Reader  30  per  cent,  of  the  selections  are  upon  nature^ 
subjects.     In  the  Second  Reader  60  per  cent.,  and  First  Reader  76  per 
cent,  are  upon  nature  topics.     In  the  new  State  Readers  50  per  cent. 
of  the  selections  in  the  First  Reader  and  15  per  cent,  of  the  selections^ 
of  Second  Reader  are  upon  topics  from  natcrtre.     In  the  Normal  Course" 
Readers,  the  per  cent,  of  selections  upon  purely  nature  subjects  is  still 
higher. 

I  also  find  that  the  .selections  in  our  supplementary  readers  are 
almost  wholly  descriptions  of  nature  in  her  various  forms.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  over  20  per  cent,  of  the  selections  of  the  books  approved 
by  our  County  Board  of  Education  for  use  in  our  school  libraries  are 
devoted  to  nature  subject?;  then  we  have  a  large  number  of  books 
upon  elementar>^  science  within  reach  of  the  children,  and  in  which 
they  revel  at  pleasure. 

Were  we  to  stop  here  in  our  investigation,  we  should  at  once 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  children  are  intensely  in  love  with  nature. 
An  investigator,  who  had  no  other  field  in  which  to  study  this  subject 
except  the  literature  provided  for  the  children's  use  in  the  school-room, 
would  answer  in  the  affirmative.  Many  people  have  answered  this 
question  in  this  manner,  among  whom  are  many  excellent  teachers. 
Within  the  past  sixty  days  I  have  asked  fifteen  teachers  this  question, 
*•  Are  children  in  love  with  nature  ?  "  and  the  answer  in  each  case  has 
been,  **  Of  course  they  are.*'  When  asked  upon  what  they  based  their 
opinion,  they  have  uniformly  replied,  *' Because  they  are.**  Truth 
compels  me  lo  state  that  five  of  these  teachers  were  men.  fl 

Children,  as  a  rule,  do  not  read  their  Readers  except  at  school,  and  " 
then  not  from  choice  but  as  a  requirement.     If  it  be  true  that  children 
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snd  adults  are  largely  influenced  by  what  they  read,  it  is  also  true  that 
tJiC}"  read  most  largelj^  those  books  aud  magazines  iu  which  they  are 
most  interested.  What  do  children  read  ?  The  Mercantile  Library  of 
^ew  York  reaches  more  readers  than  any  other  similar  institution  in 
this  country.  They  have  branches  established  in  many  of  the  Eastern 
towns  and  cities.  They  frequently  exchange  the  books  from  one 
Tjrauch  with  another,  thereby  bringing  a  great  variety  as  well  as  quan- 
tity of  literature  within  reach  of  their  readers.  In  a  recent  report  of 
the  librarian  of  this  institution,  it  is  stated  that  70  per  cent,  of  all  the 
TxMjks  read  from  their  library  were  devoted  to  fiction:  and  placing  all 
books  on  travel  and  science  in  the  list  of  works  on  nature,  not  quite  15 
per  cent,  of  the  books  read  in  the  home  library  and  all  of  its  branches 
were  devoted  to  nature  subjects.  The  report  of  the  librarian  of  the 
Public  Library  of  Los  Angeles  city  states  that  9,820  pupils  drew 
books  from  the  library  for  the  year  ending  November  30tb,  1894. 

The  classification  of  the  books  taken  from  the  library  during  this 
period  is  as  follows  : 

Philosophy,  .95  percent.;  Travels,  2  5  per  cent.;  Religion,  i  per 
<ent.;  Biography,  .5  per  cent.;  Sociology,  i  per  cent.;  Fiction,  40.5 
■percent.;  Philology,  .2  per  cent.;  Juvenile  Fiction,  ro  per  cent.;  Nat- 
ural Science,  .6  per  cent.;  Current  Magazines,  20  per  cent.;  Useful 
^rts,  .97  per  cent.;  Bound  Magazines,  3  per  cent.;  Fine  Arts,  i  per 
<ei3t.:  Music,  i  percent.;  Literature,  2.6  per  cent.;  French,  i  percent.; 
History,  .6  per  cent.;  German.  .5  per  cent.;  Italian,  .oS  i>er  cent.; 
Spanish,  .4  per  cent,;  Plates,  Pictures,  .3  per  cent. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  over  50  per  cent,  of  all  the  books  taken 
from  the  library  are  devoted  to  fiction,  and  that  all  the  books  devoted 
to  Philosophy,  Religion,  Sociology,  Natural  Science,  Useful  Arts,  Fine 
Arts,  Literature,  History.  Travels,  and  Biography  combined »  are  only 
'3^% 00  per  cent. 

I  believe  what  is  true  of  the  Public  Library  of  Los  Angeles  is  very 
largely  true  of  all  the  libraries  in  the  country. 

We  will  now  ask  the  children  themselves,  not  if  they  love  nature, 
^Ut  what  occupation  either  work  or  play,  do  they  take  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  pursuing,  being  exceeding  careful  not  to  give  them  even  a 
^iut  as  to  the  object  of  the  question. 

The  week  before  the  holiday- vacation  I  asked  my  pupils  to  write 
^pon  a  slip  of  paper  the  thing  that  they  took  the  most  pleasure  in  pur- 
suing.  The  pupils  range  from  the  first  year  to  the  ninth  year  in  school, 
iticlusive,  and  probably  represent  as   many  different  sections  of  our 


ccraotry  io  their  aativity  as  any  other  school  io  the  county.  The>^^'y 
miflied  a  large  QQmber  of  occnpatioos  covering  a  vast  field  of  labor  anci=^>-<i 
ioiisaement,     I  have  carefully  examined  the  slips  and  have  groupe£^3Kl 

Ibem   under  ihe  heads  of  indttslnal.   edacatiooal,  and  amusements ^. 

Twenty  nine  per  cent,  named  iodastrial  pursuits  as  those  in  wbicl^    jj. 

they  took  the  greatest  pleasure,  the  boys  and  girls  being  equal  in  num^ 

her;  30  per  cent,  named  educational  pursuits,  the  girls  outuumbering 
ib«  boys  nearly  four  to  i;  41  per  cent,  named  amusements  as  affording 
them  the  greatest  pleasure,  boys  and  girls  being  equal   in  number^ 
The  second  week  after  vacation,  I  gave  another  test.     I  required  th^ 
name  pupils  to  write  all  the  occupatioos,  including  games,  in  whiclE= 
they  had  ever  engaged,  and  to  mark  the  one  in  which  they  derived  th^^ 
raont  pleanure.     1  compared  the  result  with  the  result  of  the  first  test 
I  found  that  29  per  cent,  that  chose  some  industrial  pursuit  in  the  firs 
had  niitned  the  same  in  the  second  case,  although  four  weeks  had  in. 
tervcncd,  two  being  vacation,  since  the  first  test. 

The  re.Hult  was  true  of  those  who  named  educational  pursuits 
amuf^emcnis,  witli  a  slight  change  in  Ibe  latter.  A  few  days  later 
gavu  ft  third  lest,  I  ri^^t[uestcd  each  pupil  to  write  the  names  of  al 
books  oratories  that  each  had  read,  and  to  mark  the  one  in  which  then^ 
took  the  moHt  interenl.  Again  I  compared  the  result  with  the  answer 
of  the  first  lest,  Tho^e  who  chose  industrial  pursuits  in  the  first  test 
namrd  houkH  describing  machinery  or  kindred  subjects.  Those  wh^^ 
named  educational  f^ubjects  in  the  first  test,  named  some  topic  fttni 
text  book  or  j^ome  educational  topic;  while  those  who  named  amuse-^^^^' 
uienta  Ui  the  first  case,  named  some  novel  or  work  of  fiction  in  thi^^  -^ 
third  ca*e,  lit  each  case  there  was  a  uniform  line  of  division  running 
through  the  c1a!Mi>  aa  I  have  indicated. 

\  am  told  that  this  method  of  studying  children  is  open  to  crili 
ci?im,  ft«  chtldi-eu  ane  apt  to  l>e  influenced  by  their  surroundings  for  the 
time  Iw^ing,  and  are  not  capal>le  ot  giving  reliable  daU.     If  there  is  oc 
r  V  to  W  placed  ut^>n  this  investigation,  how  will  you  account"  ^^ 

u  .  .,..  ,vmarkable  unanimity  in  the  three  tests  described? 

On  lanuarv  i^th,  I  took  a  class  of  one  hundred  pupils  for  a  wallcs^  ^ 
^1^  l-^each,  giving  the  pupils  no  hint  of  my  object  ^^  "^' 

'•  ol>5^n'atton  when  free  from  the  restratnts  of  th^-*^^ 

A  defcrii>tton  of  the  iiceci^  aloog  cmr  walk  is  necessar^^^^*^ 
tm  a  vkai  utidtliftMrfiim  ^  ^  ttist. 

We  had  ilitiia^  m^iA^  tmr  feet:  the  ocean  was  00  oar  right,    i*^^    ^ 

[  ^iai^iice  fr^mk  the  «hore  a  siclKKa  of  porpoiiesivcfte  aporting  in  th»  - 
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^waten  Above  them  were  the  sea-gulls,  with  their  shrill  screams.  Still 
further  out  on  the  ocean,  we  could  see  several  sail-vessels  and  one 
steam-boat.  The  roar  of  the  surf  was  at  our  feet;  at  our  left  was  a 
high  bluff  showing  strata  of  clay,  gravel,  rock,  and  sand.  Farther 
along  was  a  cave,  near  which  was  a  large  tree  imbedded  in  the  saud» 
having  been  washed  there  from  the  Humboldt  timber  belt.  Occasion- 
ally a  shell  was  found;  then  the  sand  gave  place  to  large  rocks,  some 
round,  others  flat,  but  all  large;  then  more  sand,  nearly  black;  then 
more  rock  and  higher  bluffs  showing  the  dip  of  the  rocks  in  their  sides. 
Occasionally  those  curious  creatures,  sea-anemones  were  seen.  Ahead 
of  us  were  high  hills  covered  with  green.  On  top  of  the  bluff  had  been 
in  the  long  ago  an  Indian  burying-grouud  from  which  the  children 
had  in  their  homes  many  relics  of  arrows,  beads,  mortars,  pipes,  etc. 
On  every  hand,  wherever  we  looked,  were  interesting  objects.  Thou- 
sands of  rocks  under  our  feet  were  honey-combed  by  that  snail-like 
animal,  the  teredo.  Then  came  a  vast  quantity  of  diatoraacious  earth, 
and  last,  but  not  least,  were  two  springs  of  sulphur  water  that  told  of 
their  presence  without  the  aid  of  taste. 

Now  for  the  result.  The  children  all  had  a  good  time.  A  few 
gathered  some  moss;  a  smaller  number  examined  the  cave;  two  or 
three  spoke  of  the  rocks  and  the  bluffs,  but  the  great  majority  saw 
nothing  to  call  Ibrtli  words  of  wonder  or  surprise;  and  for  the  most 
part  the  voices  of  the  sea,  bluffs,  rocks,  and  sea-gulls  fell  upon  deaf 

Cears.  Of  course  the  children  were  familiar  with  the  scenes  along  our 
path,  but  very  few  comparatively  made  any  note  of  them.  On  Decem- 
ber 28th  1  mailed  a  circular  to  fifty  teachers  of  California,  to  secure 
their  experience  upon  this  question,  also  a  re|^K)rt  from  their  pupils,  I 
_  fequested  the  teachers  to  have  their  pupils  write  upon  a  slip  of  paper 
their  names,  age,  year  in  school,  and  the  occupation,  work,  or  play, 
that  each  child  took  most  pleasure  in  pursuing.  I  received  2,551  re- 
ports from  as  many  children.  These  represent  schools  iu  many  parls 
of  California,  1204  boys  and  1347  girls  sent  reports,  I  have  carefully 
examined  each  report  and  have  grouped  them  under  the  beads  of  in- 
dustrial, educational,  amusements,  nature  studies,  religious  duties^ 
filial,  and  benevolent  pursuits.  There  is  no  marked  difference  between 
the  girls  and  the  boys  except  in  the  amusement  and  industrial  lines; 
iti  the  former,  the  boys  very  largely  predominate,  and  in  the  latter  the 
Rirls.  About  50  percent,  selected  industrial,  31  percent,  amusements, 
^S  per  cent,  educational,  and  the  remaining  ii  per  cent,  are  divided 
^tuong  filial  and  religious  duties,  and  32  out  of  2,551  reports  selected 
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nature  studies  as  furaishing  them  the  most  pleasure,     I  am  unable  la 
state  under  what  conditions  the  reports  were  made»  but  the  results 
agree  in  the  main  w^itb  the  tests  already  alluded  to.     I  also  asked  the 
teachers  of  these  pupils  to  send  me  replies  to  the  following  questions,  ^ 
bised  upon  their  experience  :  f 

Question  i,     **Are  children  in  love  with  nature?"     I  received 
thirty-three  answers^  classified  as  follows :    One  did  not  know.     Six- 
teen  said   no.     Nine   said   no,    unless  influenced  by  their  teachers.  ^ 
Seven  said  yes.  ^ 

Question  2.     **  Have  you  ever  known  boys  to  leave  their  ball- 
playing  or  other  sports  to  study  nature  ? "     Twenty-seven  answered 
no.     Three  said  yes.     Four  gave  conditional  replies  that  might  be  yes  h 
or  no  according  to  the  condition.  ^ 

Question  3.  *'Have  you  ever  known  girls  to  leave  their  doll- 
playing  or  other  games  to  study  nature?*'  Twenty-seven  answered 
no.     Four  gave  conditional  replies.  _ 

Question  4.  '*  What  are  the  leading  topics  of  conversation  among 
5*our  pupils  when  not  under  the  restraint  of  the  schoolroom  ?  "  Four 
l^ave  school  work.  One  answered  subjects  of  interest.  Twenty  five 
gave  amusements.  Three  did  not  know.  There  was  a  general  lack 
of  definiteness  in  a  majority  of  the  replies  to  the  last  question.  I  have 
written  to  Professor  Barnes,  of  Stanford,  and  Professor  Brown,  of  Ber- 
keley, for  their  opinions.  I  regret  that  Professor  Browu  was  called 
from  home  before  replying.  Taking  all  of  these  lines  of  investigation 
into  consideration,  there  seems  to  be  but  one  conclusion  to  this  ques- 
tion, viz.,  that  children  are  not  in  love  with  nature  unless  guided  by  a 
thoughtful  and  painstaking  teacher.  I  have  based  all  of  my  inquiry 
upon  what  I  believe  to  be  the  commonly-accepted  idea  of  nature;  that 
it  consists  of  plant  and  animal  life,  the  elements  ot  land,  water,  and 
air,  with  their  various  phenomena.  I  do  not  regard  the  question  as 
settled  by  this  inquiry.  It  is  scarcely  opened  in  all  that  I  have  said. 
Investigations  along  other  lines  may  show  very  different  results.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  we  accept  a  broader  interpretation  of  nature,  our 
investigation  is  valueless.  It  is  claimed  by  many  that  nature  cannot 
be  defined;  that  it  is  an  intangible  something  not  subject  to  limitation 
or  susceptible  of  definition.  I  cannot  better  explain  this  than  to  quote 
entire  the  letter  from  Professor  Barnes,  which  is  as  follows  : 
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Stanford  University,  Santa  Clara  Co.»  Cai,, 

January  28,  1895, 
Jifr.  R,  P.  Rowell,  Redondo  Beach,  CaL 

Dkar  Mr.  Rowell  :   I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  your  study 
on  children's  love  of  nature.     There  are  one  or  two  criticisms  that  I 
sliould  be  inclined  to  pass  upon  it,  however.     Of  the  children,  you  ask 
tliey  shall  state  what  occupation  each  takes  greatest  pleasure  in  pnr- 
stiing.     I  should  pass  the  same  criticism  on  this  question  that  I  did  on 
tlie  questions  of  a  similar  nature  which  Mr*  Watson  Nicholson,  of  Ven- 
tura county,  circulated  some  two  years  ago.     The  question  will  bring 
you  some  sort  of  an  answer^  but  the  class  '*  occupations**  out  of  which 
tlie  child  selects  this  answer  is  so  infinitely  great  that  the  choice  will 
l>e  determined  by  momentary  feeling  or  accidental  associations  in  the 
mind.  '  In  fact,  I  question  whether,  out  of  this  great  class  of  occupa- 
tions, there  is  any  one  line  of  work  or  play  that  rises  prominently 
above   the  others.     Of  course  you  will  say  that  yon  simply  want  to 
classify  the  answers  to  see  whether  there  is  a  predominance  of  nature 
interest  in  the  occupations  chosen;  but  here  comes  in  the  same  diffi- 
oulty  that  I  find  in  the  questions  for  the  teachers.     I  wotild  not  want 
t:o  force  you  to  define  nature^  nor  am  I  inclined  to  cavil  about  the  ex- 
act meanings  of  words,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  you  will  find  the  great- 
est difficulty  in  trying  to  classify  the  material  furnished  by  either  chil* 
^ren  or  teachers.     Is  a  child  studying  nature  less  when  he  exercises 
liis  own  body  for  pure  pleasure  than  when  he  watches  a  dog  or  a  squir- 
rel exercising  ?     Is  he  studying  nature  less  when  he   teeters  or  plays 
gardening  than  he  is  when  he  studies  gravity  in  the  class-room  or 
grows  plants  in  the  school  yard?     Is  a  girl  not  studying  nature  as 
much  when  she  plays  with  her  doll  as  when  she  plays  with  a  parrot  at 
liome,  or  when  she  plays  with  a  cray-fish  in  school  ?     In  a  word,  it 
seems  to  me  that  children  in  the  first  years  of  their  life  are  primarily 
inteVested  in  mastering  their  environment,   natural  objects,   natural 
forces,  natural  teachers,  natural  play- fellows,  etc.     All  this  seems  to 
me  to  be  nature  study.     If,  however,  by  nature  study  you  mean  the 
formal  cut  and  dried  study  of  systematic  botany,  zoology,  mineralogy, 
etc.,  I  should  say  to  Question  i  :    Children  are  not  in  love  with  nature. 
TTo  Question  2  :    I  have  never  known  bnys  to  leave  play  voluntarily 
for  such  nature  study.     To  three  :    Ditto  for  girls.     To  four  :    I  am 
tiot  in  a  position  to  answer. 

Very  truly  yours,  Earl  Barnes. 
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If  it  be  true  that  ballplaying  and  doH-playiog  and  games  gener- 
ally are  examples  of  nature  study,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  all  sport**» 
all  industrial  pursuits, — in  short,  that  all  labor  of  brain  or  muscle, — 
may  also  be  regarded  as  a  study  of  nature;  and  that  the  young  lady  who 
wrote  upon  her  slip  of  paper  that  her  greatest  delight  was  in  dancing, 
also  the  one  who  wrote  that  her  greatest  pleasure  was  in  doing  those 
occupations  that  would  best  fit  her  to  become  like  her  mother,  and  the 
young  man  who  wrote  that  his  highest  desire  was  to  become  a  butcher, 
may  all  be  in  the  same  class  in  nature  study,  I  know  of  no  better 
way  of  closing  this  paper  than  to  ask  the  question,  '*  What  is  nature 
study?" 


Korean  Private  Schools. 


BY    POM    K*    SOH,    MEMBER   OF   THE    SPECIAI.    HMBASSV    OF   KOJIEA   TO 
THE   UNITED  STATES. 


The  private  schools  of  Korea  are  to  the  Koreans  in  some  degree 
what  the  public  schools  are  to  the  Utiiled  States,  since  through  them 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  receive  their  education.  Ed;tcated  men, 
who  are  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  some  ether  employment  yielding 
an  insufficieot  support,  conduct  these  schools  and  receive  from  each 
pupil  a  small  tuition  fee.  The  number  of  pupils,  always  boys,  never 
exceeds  forty.  They  begin  going  to  school  from  six  to  ten  years  of 
age,  and  usually  finish  their  education  at  these  schools  in  six  years. 

The  first  book  used  is  the  **chunja/'  or  i,ock)  words.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  Chinese  characters,  and  no  word  is  repeated.  With  each  Chin- 
ese word  is  learned  the  corresponding  Korean  word. 

The  lines  are  of  four  words  each  and  generally  refer  to  natural 
facts;  for  example,  first  line:  **The  heaven  is  dark  and  the  earth  is 
yellow;"  second,  *'The  sky  is  broad  and  the  land  uneven;"  third, 
**  When  the  cold  comes  the  heat  goes.*'  The  lesson  of  four  words  is 
assigned  by  the  teacher  in  the  morning.  Questions  are  asked  by  the 
pupils  and  explanations  are  made  by  the  teacher;  then  the  children, 
seated  on  cushions  before  de^ks,  with  their  faces  to  the  wall,  repeat 
the  lesson  aloud  twenty  five  ttmes,  four  times  each  day.  Each  child 
has  a  counter  on  which  he  records  his  progress.  These  are  made  of  a 
kind  of  very  stiff,  oiled  paper,  beautifully  decorated,  about  seven  inches 
long  and  two  wide.  At  the  top  is  a  little  opening,  like  a  door,  which 
marks  loo;  a  short  distance  btlow  is  a  group  of  five  similar  openings. 
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which  denote  ten;  still  lower,  another  group  of  five  for  units.  When 
the  child  has  repeated  the  task  once,  he  opens  one  of  the  doors  of  the 
units  group.  He  continues  opening  the  doors  till  after  the  sixth  repe- 
tition, when  he  closes  the  last  one  opened.  When  h^  has  closed  all 
the  five  doors  of  the  units  group  he  opens  one  in  the  group  of  tens  and 
begins  once  more  with  the  units  group.  When  he  has  'opened  and 
closed  all  the  doors  of  the  tens  group,  he  opens  the  top  door,  and 
the  lesson  is  completed  for  the  day.  Should  any  little  Korean  steal  a 
count  or  misbehave,  he  is  made  io  stand  on  a  block  or  is  whipped  on 
the  leg.  The  principal  work  of  the  teacher  after  the  lesson  is  given 
out  consists  in  watching  that  the  pupils  keep  an  honest  count,  in  lis- 
tening to  the  repetition  of  the  lesson  which  the  child  has  memorized, 
and  in  correcting  the  pronunciation. 

Classes  are  not  formed,  but  each  child  finishes  one  or  more  books, 
according  to  his  ability. 

Before  beginning  a  new  book,  each  child  must  be  able  to  repeat 
the  '•  chunja  "  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

Penmanship  is  considered  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
learning,  and  the  child  begins  the  practice  of  this  art  when  he  begins 
his  education  at  school  and  can  continue  it  through  life;  for  he  learns 
only  Chinese  characters,  and  as  there  are  fifty  thousand  of  these,  he 
can  always  find  new  matter  for  practice.  The  child  begins  this  study 
by  following,  with  a  brush  dipped  in  India  ink,  an  outline  of  the  char- 
acter about  four  inches  square,  which  has  been  faintly  drawn  by  the 
teacher.  Twenty  or  thirty  of  these  characters  constitute  a  lesson,  and 
are  usually  learned  in  one  day. 

About  the  second  year  he  begins  .the  primar>^  lessons  for  boys. 
This  book  is  a  collection  of  moral  laws  and  sentiments;  for  example  : 
*•  Between  the  heavens  and  the  earth  the  humau  being,  on  account  of 
his  moral  qualities,  is  superior  to  all  things,  therefore  we  are  governed 
by  these  five  rules,  viz.:  i.  Respect  between  king  and  subject.  2. 
Affection  between  parent  and  child.  3.  Decorous  bearing  between 
husband  and  wife.  4.  Loyalty  between  friends.  5.  Preference  to 
elders  '* 

The  same  method  is  pursued  in  studying  this  book.  It  is  com- 
mitted to  memory  by  con>tant  repetition.  When  it  has  been  thoroughly 
memorized,  the  third  book  is  taken  up.  This  is  also  moral  law  and 
contains  ten  volumes.  At  this  time  the  study  of  poetry,  geography, 
local  and  Asiatic,  the  four  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  the 
rudiments  of  government  and  law,  begin.     The  names  of  the  twenty- 
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eight  kings  of  the  present  dysastj,  and  the  nanftes  of  the  yeais,  which 
fonn  a  cycle  of  sixty  years,  are  also  learned.  These  studies,  boirevei; 
except  the  books  oo  moral  law.  are  not  cotDpulsory^  bet  are  pttrsned 
by  means  of  pleasant  games  peculiar  to  the  Koreans.  During  the 
snmmer,  famons  poems  are  sltidied  and  then  committed  to  raiunory. 
In  the  winter,  poetic  composition  receives  aUention;  and  great  Cidlity 
is  acquired  by  games. 

The  study  of  geography  has  been  somewhat  limitedras  the  Kore- 
ans, until  within  a  few  years,  have  not  recognized  any  world  outside 
of  their  own  and  Asiatic  countries.  They  learn  from  a  book  the  names 
of  the  counties  and  provinces  and  the  most  famons  mountains  and 
livers  in  each  province  of  Korea.  This  is  supplemented  by  reading 
the  papers  issued  daily  by  the  government.  A  person  not  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  four  bundred  names  of  the  counties  is  considered  very 
ignorant  of  this  branch  of  learning,  Asiatic  gec>graphy  is  also  learned 
by  means  of  games. 

Arithmetic  is  taught  by  the  abacus,  counting  sticks,  and  many 
peculiar  ways»  and  the  tables  through  the  nines  are  thoroughly  mem- 
orized. The  abacus  is  used  in  business  calculations,  and  counting- 
sticks  are  employed  by  the  Koreans  in  all  their  higher  mathematical 
calculations. 

A  book  of  many  volumesof*  Ancient  History  of  Korea  and  China'* 
lis  also  studied*  The  rudiments  of  government  and  law  are  taught  by 
means  of  a  charL  This  completes  the  education  of  the  ordinarj-  Ko- 
rean boy. —  lyesi  Michigan  Schaal  JoumaL 


The  Teachers*  Annuity  Act« 


V  The  Legislature  of  1895*  recently  adjourned,  passed  a  bill  that  in- 
terests  and  affects  teachers  as  no  other  bill  ever  has  done.  It  gives 
the  authority  of  the  State  to  pension  themselves;  in  other  words,  gives 
them  the  necessary  organization.  The  county  treasurer  is  authorized 
to  receive  and  care  for  the  fund.  The  trustees  are  designated  and  $45 
per  month  is  to  be  paid  to  those  teachers  who  are  incapacitated  after 
twenty  years  teaching;  $50  per  month  after  twenty-five  years  teaching. 
This  is  for  twelve  months,  and  will  comfortably  support  a  teacher  for 
life.  It  rests  with  the  teachers  themselves  whether  a  fund  is  to  be  ac- 
cumulated for  their  benefit.  It  is  optional  with  them  whether  they 
receive  the  benefits,  or  are  subject  to  the  burdens  of  the  act.  Within 
ninety  days,  every  teacher  who  wishes  such  benefits,   must  sign  a 
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paper,  stating  such  intention,  and  deliver  it  to  the  Board  of  Education 
of  her  county.  If  this  is  done,  one  per  cent*  of  her  salary  is  to  be  paid 
into  the  fund  each  month.  A  most  important  clause  in  the  act  is  r 
*•  Such  Board  shall  also  receive  and  place  to  the  credit  of  said  fund  all 
moneys  received  from  donations,  legacies,  gifts,  bequests,  or  other- 
wise/* At  first  thought,  this  does  not  seem  so  important  a  part  of  the 
Act  as  it  really  is.  The  bulk  of  the  fund  must  be  raised  io  this  way. 
Had  there  been  anyone  authoiiz^.^  to  receive  donations  for  such  a 
fund  during  the  years  gone  by,  many  of  the  counties  would  now  have 
quite  a  fund  at  their  disposal,  people  would  have  remembered  us  in 
their  wills,  for  nearly  every  one  is  kindly  disposed  toward  the  teach- 
ers who  have  had  the  moulding  of  their  children's  minds.  Indeed 
many  have  asked  if  there  was  such  a  fund,  and  anyone  authorized  to 
receive  such  donations.  This  induces  me  to  believe,  that  Ifeac/i  teacher 
would  interest  herself  tfa/7i<r5//)' to  raise  such  a  fund,  each  county  would 
have  enough  to  pension  its  teachers  in  a  very  lew  years.  Money  could 
be  raised  by  school  exhibitions  and  in  many  other  ways  that  may  sug- 
gest themselves  to  teachers  who  are  determined  to  create  such  a  tund 
in  their  own  county. 

By  his  latest  discovered  will  James  G.  Fair  has  left  $50,000  to  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  which  immediately  places  that  county 
ID  an  independent  position.  Others  will  no  doubt  follow  his  example^ 
and  with  the  one  ptr  cent,  paid  by  the  teachers,  there  will  be,  in  three 
years,  a  large  fund. 

Every  teacher  should  ponder  long  before  she  decides  whether  to 
sign  the  paper  designated  in  the  Act  or  not.  She  can  never  receive 
the  benefits  of  the  Act  if  she  does  not  do  so.  It  was  a  most  difficult 
bill  to  get  passed,  the  opposition  was  biiief\  and  the  bill  was  fought 
born  first  to  last.  To  my  utter  astonishment,  it  was  fought  by  the 
ver>'  ones  that  it  was  designed  to  benefit,  I  was  working  hard  for  the 
teachers  of  this  State,  and  they  were  fighting  against  receiving  such 
benefits.  A  queer  anomaly,  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  any  rea- 
son from  any  one  for  this  opposition.  It  was  simply  said,  **  They  did 
not  believe  in  the  bill.'*  If  this  is  the  case,  why  should  they  object  to 
those  who  did  believe  in  the  bill  having  the  benefit  of  it?  Was  it  the 
spirit  of  the  dog  with  a  bone,  who  would  not  eat  it  himself,  or  let  any 
other  dog  have  it  ?  I  should  dislike  to  attribute  such  a  motive  to  any 
of  the  teachers  of  this  State,  but  until  they  clear  themselves  of  such  a 
charge,  it  will  remain  against  them.  There  were  other  ways  of  creat- 
ing a  fund  in  the  bill,  as  first  presented,  but  the  fierce  opposition  to 
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allowing  us  to  receive  any  bentjits  from  money,  either  in  the  county  or 
State  treasury »  caused  all  such  provision  to  be  cut  out.  The  legis- 
lators would  grant  us  nothing  except  the  one  per  cent,  of  our  salaries, 
and  gifts»  donations,  etc.  As  I  said  before,  this  opposition  all  came 
primarily  from  the  teachers,  so  if  the  bill  is  fia/ satisfactory,  they  have 
only  themselves  to  blame. 

The  bill,  as  it  now  stands  upon  the  statutes,  simple  as  it  is,  was 
one  of  the  most  difficult  bills  to  get  passed  of  any  that  succeeded  in 
getting  through.  Few  bills  have  had  more  hard  work  bestowed  upon 
them.  The  teachers  of  this  State  owe  to  a  few  of  the  legislators  and 
other  friends  of  the  teachers  who  gave  their  time  and  energies  for  their 
^ood,  their  warmest  thanks  and  lasting  gratitude. 

K.  P*  Bradley. 


San  Francisco,  March  23,  1895. 


Sound  Democratic  Doctrine  on  the  School  Question. 


I 


The  private  schools  in  our  cities  are  eagerly  patronized  by  that 
not  inconsiderable  class  of  parents  who  hope  or  imagine  that  the  social 
position  of  their  children  is  to  be  established  by  association  with  the 
children  of  influential  people.  Falsehood,  meanness,  and  unworthy 
ambitions  are  quite  as  dangerous  to  character,  when  the  little  man  who 
suggests  them  has  no  patches  on  his  breeches,  as  when  he  has,  and 
unfortunately  there  are  no  outward  signs  on  the  moral  nature^  like 
holes  in  trousers,  to  sen^e  as  danger  signals  to  our  darlings.  Then 
again,  those  of  us  who  occupy  comfortable  houses  in  desirable  locali- 
ties will  generally  find  on  investigation  that  the  average  of  the  class 
of  children  which  attend  the  public  school  in  such  a  district  is  much 
superior  to  what  paternal  or  maternal  fancy  has  painted.  In  such  a 
district  the  children  of  the  ignorant  emigrant  class  are  not  to  be  found 
in  large  numbers.  The  pupils  consist  mainly  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  native  American  population,  whose  tendencies  and  capacities  for 
good  have  always  been,  and  continue  to  be,  the  basis  of  our  strength 
as  a  people. — Robert  Grant,  in  the  April  Scribner, 
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N©    METHODS   AND   AIDS. 


^^7^@N 


Child  Study  for  **  Naturalists/' 


THOS.    p.    BAILEY,    JR.,    ASST.     PROF.    OP    PEDAGOGY,    UNIVERSITY    OF 

CALIFORNIA. 


Part  I, 

Su£-ges/wns  and  cauiions  in  generaL  Don't  wait  to  **read  up/* 
or  to  ^*  get  more  exact  inforuiatioti/'  Send  in  something  as  a  start. 
Get  your  blood  up,  and  then  read  under  direction.  The  words  of  Dr. 
Burnham  fit  in  here  :  '*  Child-study  is  primarily  for  the  teacher  (ob- 
server); secondarily,  for  the  children;  incidentally,  for  science."  After 
3^ou  **get  your  hand  in  ''  as  an  unprejudiced  and  photographically  ac- 
curate observer,  then  you  may  become  fitted  for  more  special  work. 
We  must  be  humble  and  childlike  in  this  work  if  we  are  to  help  our- 
selves and  the  cause. 

It  will  help  teachers  to  keep  a  day*book  with  brief  records  under 
such  heads  as  these  r  The  School  Machine  (gfrading,  length  of  lessons* 
methods,  etc.)*  Discipline,  Personal  (aims,  plans,  troubles,  elc.)i  Out- 
side Influences  (parents*  society  and  school,  church  and  school,  etc.), 
Children*s  Doings  and  Sayings.  Such  a  notebook  will  make  the. 
teacher  know  himself,  and  his  child  observation  notes  will  have  their 
proper  setting;  teachers  can  intelligently  ask  for  help  at  institutes, 
compare  notes  with  other  teachers,  grow  in  power  by  improving  on 
the  known  past. 

It  is  very  unwise  and  deraoralizing  to  tell  people  you  are  study- 
ing children.  Confine  yourself  to  comparing  notes  with  other  observ- 
ers. Above  all,  don't  let  the  {hildrcn  think  you  are  obierinng  them  as  if 
they  were  speamcns.  Simply  keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open,  and  let 
not  the  sun  go  down  on  a  blank  note-book,  if  you  have  seen  anything 
interesting  during  the  day,  and  don't  sleep  over  what  you  notice  dur- 
ing the  evening.  Interest  will  be  vastly  enhanced  if  clubs  are  formed. 
Call  them  psychological  clubs,  for  they  are,  and  keep  them  out  of 
local  public  notice.  Wheu  parents  work  together,  when  teachers  work 
together,  when  teachers  and  parents  compare  notes,  the  lack  of  sym- 
pathy among  teachers,  and  between  teachers  and  parents  will  melt 
away,  //'each  worker  is  content  with  recording  facts  and  having  some 
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one  with   special   knowledge  to  guide  him  and  help  him  over  hard 
places.     Such  a  club  would  do  well  to  have  a  secretary  to  record  what 
is  done  and  said.    To  be  efficient,  the  clubs  must  be  small  and  the  , 
members  friendJy,  preferably  cordially  intimate,  I 

How  to  make  your  Notes  use/ui  to  others.  It  is  well  to  take  notes, 
whether  or  not  other  people  see  them;  but  if  your  notes  are  to  be  sent 
to  psychologist  or  **  pedagogists  *  *  (practical  psychologists),  these  hints 
may  be  of  use : 

Use  paper  of  note  size.  Having  chosen  a  size,  always  use  it  after- 
wards, so  that  your  notes  can  easily  be  put  together.  Leave  at  least 
two  inches  of  top  margin  and  one  inch  of  bottom  margin.  Don't 
crowd  the  margins  at  the  sides.  Number  your  pages  and  your  observ- 
ations, I^ave  a  space  between. observations,  so  that  the  reader  may 
be  able  to  characterize  each  note  for  reference.  Paper  should  not  be 
folded.  W,herever  possible  give  notes  about  the  circumstances  of  your 
observation.  When  you  are  simply  recording  miscellaneous  sayings 
and  doings,  put  your  ** circumstance-notes*'  in  parentheses*  When] 
you  record  your  opinions^— and  they  are  valuable,—//^/  them,  m  all 
cases,  in  brackets.  The  following  data  are  wanted  for  each  observation  : 
Name  or  initials,  age,  race,  nationality  [when  these  are  omitted,  white 
and  American  will  be  understood— nationality  of  parents  is  meant]. 
Name  of  observer  [this  can  be  put  once  only  when  a  batch  of  notes  is 
sent  in;  if  the  observation  is  second-hand  always  say  so,  and  give  your 
authority,  when  possible],  time  that  has  elapsed  between  the  making 
of  observation  and  the  recording  of  it  [the  shorter  this  time  is,  the  bet- 
ter the  record],  length  of  your  experience  with  children.  It  will  add 
to  the  value  of  the  notes  if  a  personal  and  explanatory  letter  is  sent 
with  each  batch.  The  psychologist  may  then  be  able  to  put  you  on 
the  track  of  much  that  is  interesting.  The  safest  rule  to  follow  about 
what  observations  to  send  in»  is  this  :  Send  in  copies  of  those  that  in- 
terest you  or  please  you  or  puzzle  you  most.  But  if  you  start  to  work 
up  observations  on  one  child  or  a  few  children  (brotbers  and  sisters, 
for  instance),  the  more  detail  of  all  sorts,  the  better.  When  you  espe- 
cially want  an  answer  from  the  psychologist  in  regard  to  some  particu- 
lar observations,  state  briefly  what  you  want,  and  enclose  stamp.  If 
you  fail  to  hear  from  him,  you  may  find  what  you  want  in  the  liter- 
ature your  observations  have  helped  to  make.  Letters  are  most  apt  to 
be  answered  when  they  come  from  child-sludy  clubs  or  similar  bodies. 
By  saving  up  your  queries  for  teachers'  meetings,  institutes,  parents* 
clubs,  State  associations,  etc.,  you  may  be  able  to  get  what  you  want 
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or  to  league  together  with  others  for  the  purpose  of  being  helped  by 
your  co-laborers  or  by  specialists.  Much  good  could  be  accomplished 
by  having  child-study  specialists  at  Institutes,  They  ought  to  be 
practical  teachers  possessed  of  scientific  caution  and  of  love  for  chil- 
dren,    **May  their  tribe  increase  !  *'       * 

Special  Sug^^estions  to  Workers.  In  what  follows,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  enumerate  the  classes  of  facts  one  is  to  look  for — I  hat  would  be  tire- 
some and  fruitless.  On  the  other  hand,  the  suggestions  are  not  lim- 
ited to  a  few  phases  of  child-life.  The  standpoint  here  taken  is  that  of 
Biological  Philosophy,  Children  are  thought  of  as  organisms  shaped 
(in  largest  measure,  let  us  say)  by  **  heredity  and  efivironmetit,**  whose 
effects  may  rhythmically  alternate.  It  is  the  business  of  education 
to  find  out  what  inherited  traits  ought  to  be  stressed,  what  facts  of 
environment  to  be  emphasized;  and  so.  also,  we  ought  to  repress  unfor- 
tunate or  useless  traits  and  remove  defects  or  mistakes  in  environment. 
If  these  things  are  to  be  done,  we  ought  to  know  the  /acts,  so  as  to 
know  how  to  strengthen  and  nonrish  the  children's  characters.  And 
each  child  is  vastly  different  from  every  other  child.  One  of  the  most 
important  effects  of  heredity  and  environment  is  '*  keatth  and  disease,'' 
One  section  of  the  suggestions  is  so  labeled.  Intimately  associated 
with  this  is  another  feature  that  I  have  called  '*  normals,  rxceptionais, 
and  defectives,**  By  studying  the  children  from  Biological  or  Life 
standpoints^  we  are  more  apt  to  gain  knowledge  about  living,  breath- 
ing whole-children,  and  less  about  thi-i  child.  The  facts  aV>out  chil- 
dren who  give  us  trouble— the  typically  bad  (not  necessarily  immoral!) 
children,  and  the  facts  about  the  typically  good  children  who  give  no 
trouble,  are  to  be  put  under  the  head  of  '"goodness  and  badness,'' — ?— 
Rather,  that  is  one  standpoint  from  which  we  may  view  some  children, 
or  the  same  child  in  different  moods.  Here  rhythm  is  often  evident. 
The  great  rhythm  in  life  is  '*  work  and  play*'  ^play  includes  Rest  and 
Recreation),  This  is  very  important  and  we  know  little  about  it.  The 
next  heading  is  also  hioXQ^QBl—''  temper  amen  t  and  habit,'*  Under 
this,  as  under  other  headings,  i  am  careful  not  to  encourage  in  any 
w*ay  classifications  into  nervous,  sanguine,  etc.,  or  attempts  at  under- 
standing a  child's  *'  temperament*'  by  looking  at  the  child.  We  don't 
know  what  temperament  is.  Give  us  some  facts.  What  makes  you 
think  the  boy  has  a  ''temperament?"  Now,  of  course,  these  stand- 
points often  encroach  on  one  another,  but  that  makes  no  difference. 
All  the  better  if  the  same  fact  comes  under  all  of  the  headings.     If  so, 
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it  U  all  the  more  apt  to  be  characteristic.  In  the  rest  of  the  headings 
the  biological  standpoints  are  continued. 

Children  are  young  human  animals.  They  (and  we)  are,  for  the 
most  part^  guided  by  certain  classes  of  '*  ins/inc/s,'*  animal  and  human. 
Each  one  of  us  ought  to  be  a  good  animal.  The  animal  instincts  ia 
us  furnish  the  steam,  the  body  is  the  factory,  our  human  instincts  are 
the  operators,  engineers,  managers,  etc.  The  Animal  Instincts  are  the 
Biological  (for  food,  water,  air,  exercise,  etc);  the  Psychical  or  Indi- 
vidual (curiosity,  desire  to  work  the  mind,  individual  peculiarities — 
generally  inherited*  etc.),  and  the  Social  or  Gregarious.  These  we 
share  with  the  lower  animals,  and  upon  them  depend  Health,  Individ- 
uality and  Society.  The  human  instincts  are  the  .Esthetical  (art, 
music,  the  sublime,  the  beautiful »  the  noble,  the  sacred);  the  Logical, 
or  Rational,  or  Scientific  (reason,  intellect,  science,  invention,  etc.): 
and  the  Ethical  or  Moral  (most  heaUhfully  associated  with  the  aesthet- 
icai).  These  make  for  Art,  Science  and  the  Social  Institutions— Fam- 
ily, Church  and  State.  I  have  avoided  using  psychological  and  phil- 
osophical terms;  the  terms  I  have  used  are  generally  understood  in 
some  sense,  and  yet  are  vague  enough  to  make  them  inefficient  as 
labels.  These  suggestions  are  intended  to  help  us  to  h^k;  they  do 
not  tell  us  w/m/  (o  see.  The  hints  that  are  scattered  about  in  paren- 
theses will  often  l>e  of  a  general  nature,  though  perhaps  inserted  under 
particular  headings.  Wherever  the  word  **  comparative'*  is  used,  it 
means  ohservation  of  the  same  child  by  father  and  mother,  and  others, 
including  teachers  when  they  are  related  to  the  families,  or,  on  the 
ground  of  intimacy,  feel  privileged  to  tell  the  a*^*?/^  truth ;  observations 
of  different  children  in  the  same  family;  observation  of  the  same  fact 
in  different  children  (for  instance,  records  of  work,  habits  of  a  class): 
observations  of  the  same  facts  about  a  child  or  about  children  at  differ- 
ent periods,  etc,  l^  one  child  is  being  observed,  it  is  best  to  record  ob- 
servations  under  as  many  heads  as  possible;  the  child  will  thus  be 
looked  at  from  different  standpoints.  If  a  number  of  children  are  stud- 
ied, it  will  be  found  best  to  observe  them  from  one  standpoint  mainly. 
Remember,  that  in  all  cases  **  comparative  "  work  is  most  valuable,  if 
the  individuals  observing  the  same  child,  or  children,  record  independ* 
ently  and  without  intentional  antecedent  discussion. 

Bibliographical,  etc.  In  Professor  Bryan *s  syllabus  will  be  found 
a  list  of  some  of  the  best  literature.  Get  to  work  before  you  begin  read- 
ing. Literature  at  the  start  is  apt  to  confuse,  discourage,  or  to  send 
one  off  on  some  wild  goose  chase  after  pseudo-scientific  investigation. 
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Add  to  Professor  Bryan's  list  the  following :  Miss  M,  Shina's  '*  Notes 
on  the  Development  of  a  Child/*  Professors  Preyer  and  Hall  com. 
mend  these  notes  in  the  highest  terms.  Two  parts  have  been  issued^ 
twenty-five  cents  each.  They  can  be  had  of  the  Librarian,  University 
of  California,  Berkeley.  Professor  Sully  is  publishing  some  child- 
study  work  in  the  Popular  Science  Monihly,  Macmillati  &  Company 
are  about  to  publish  a  book  on  '*  Development  of  the  Child  and  of  the 
Race/*  by  Prof.  Mark  Baldwin.  The  literature  is  rapidly  growing; 
perhaps  important  books  or  articles  have  been  omitted.  ^  Perez's  "First 
Three  Years  of  Childhood"  is  still  much  read.  To  those  interested 
in  Psychology,  in  addition  to  Professor  Bryan's  recoramendations  may 
be  mentioned  :  Hofifding's  Psychology  (Macmillau — very  good,  and 
cheap),  and  Wundt*s  "  Le<5lures  on  Human  and  Animal  Psychology/* 
The  best  magazine  for  child- study  is  the  Pedagogkai  Seminary,  edited 
by  President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  (J^  H.  Orpha,  Worcester,  Mass.— a  good 
magazine  for  advanced  workers  in  clubs).  Some  of  the  very  best  ob- 
servers have  read  nothing  on  Child  study.  Gain  accuracy,  then  power^ 
then  scholarship.  First  the  accurate  eye  and  ear  and  memory;  then 
the  careful  doing  of  special  work,  under  guidance;  theu  the  literature. 

[Caftciuded  in  May  JournaL^ 


How  Children  Judge  Character. 


ANNA   KOHLER,    STANFORD   UNIVERSITY. 


Children  naturally  love  stories,  and  will  uot  this  enable  us  to  find 
out  much  about  them  through  the  characters  they  like  best  in  their 
books  ?  A  desire  to  learn  the  characters  children  admire,  and  the 
eflfect  of  different  passages  upon  their  sympathies,  suggested  the  read- 
ing aloud  of  Miss  Alcott's  **  Little  Men  "  to  a  class  of  fifty-two  boys 
and  girls  varying  in  years  from  nine  to  fifteen. 

Miss  Alcolt's  charm  as  a  writer  for  children  lies  in  the  fact  that 
she  writes  not  for  but  to  them*  She  tacks  on  no  morals,  neither  does 
she  give  them  sugar-coated  pills  of  instruction.  She  tells  of  the  every- 
day life  of  normal  children  whose  faults  and  virtues  are  equally  dis- 
pla>ed.  She  has  no  * 'goody*  goodies"  or  *  irredeemable'*  wicked  one^. 
From  the  first,  the  children  manifested  intense  interest  in  the  story. 
They  felt  that  they  were  the  '*  Little  Men"  and  *' Women,'*  and  that 
they  could  have  their  school-room  as  much  like  *' Plumfield  "  as  it 
could  possibly  be  made.     In  fact,  all  the  discipliue  of  the  school  was 
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regulated  by  the  reading  of  '*  Little  Men."  The  children  were  allowed 
to  talk  freely  about  each  chapter,  and  often  when  the  reading  was 
stopped  at  a  very  exciting  part,  they  were  asked  to  tell  what  they 
thought  happened  next  or  which  boy  would  win.  Then  would  come 
many  interesting  answers,  revealing  a  child's  nature  or  a  child's  choice 
of  character* 

The  interest  of  the  girls  was  more  sustained  through  the  whole 
book  than  that  of  the  boys;  when  chapters  devoted  entirely  to  "Daisy*' 
and  **  Nan'*  were  being  read,  they  grew  less  interested,  wailing  rest- 
lessly for  the  boys  of  the  story  to  reappear.  '*  Nan/*  they  liked  when 
she  was  the  companion  of  the  boys,  but  not,  when  she  played  **  lady*' 
with  Daisy. 

Many  of  the  boys  did  not  like  the  pathetic  parts  of  the  story,  while 
the  girls  listened  as  attentively  to  the  pathos  as  they  did  to  the  gayer 
parts,  many  saying  those  w^ere  the  best  parts  of  the  book.  Several 
boys  asked  **  to  skip  that  part  *'  w^hen  reading  about  Dan*s  misfortunes 
or  John  Brook's  death.  Boys  making  this  request  w^ere  of  decidedly 
different  characters.  One  boy  inclined  to  be  impudent,  untrnthfnl,  and 
very  thoughtless,  upon  being  asked  why  he  wanted  those  parts  skipped, 
shuddered  and  said  :  "It  makes  me  feel  creepy  all  over."  Another 
one,  the  opposite  of  him  in  every  particular,  said  he  didn't  like  it  be- 
cause it  made  hira  feel  too  bad.  The  reason  for  the  distaste  in  the 
first  case  w^as  evidently  an  aversion  to  anything  like  a  display  of  ten- 
der* heartedness,  while  with  the  second  boy,  it  was  a  desire  to  express 
his  personal  sympathy. 

The  effect  left  upon  the  school  at  the  end  of  a  sad  chapter  was  not 
a  quieting  one,  as  might  be  expected.  The  children  seemed  restless 
and  the  whole  atmosphere  was  heavy;  but  after  reading  a  chapter, 
when  we  clo.sed  at  a  funny  part  filled  with  children's  tricks,  bright- 
ness was  seen  radiating  from  each  happy  face;  they  settled  down  to 
work,  and  busy  noise  took  the  place  of  idle  restlessness. 

Discussion  of  characters  was  allowed  but  once  before  the  book  was 
finished,  and  that  was  in  a  little  matter  ot  discipline  brought  out  by 
Dan's  fi jht  and  its  bearing  upon  a  fight  that  took  place  on  the  school 
ground  the  day  before,  in  which  one  of  the  boys  in  our  room  w^as  in- 
vr>lved.  He  was  an  Irish  lad  of  a  bullying  nature,  stubborn,  lazy,  but 
very  tender-hearted.  Dan's  fight,  it  will  be  remembered,  occurs  near 
the  beginning  of  the  .stor>%  long  before  his  better  traits  were  developed 
and  btffore  the  children  were  in  sympathy  with  him.  They  were  asked 
which  boy  they  liked  best,  no  reference  being  made  to  the  fight  of  the 
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day  before.  *^Demi/*  '^Tom/'  **Nat/*  and  **Emil/*  were  the  differ- 
ent answers.  The  boy  in  question  was  asked,  and  replied,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation^  •*Dan."  Being  encouraged  to  tell  why  he  liked 
Dan,  he  said»  **  because  he  wasn't  one  of  those  boys  who  was  afraid  to 
fight,  and  when  he  did  a  thing  he  stuck  to  it,"  The  similarity  be- 
tween him  and  Dan  was  so  marked,  that  it  showed  plainly,  in  this 
Case,  that  his  sympathy  was  with  a  boy  like  himself. 

When  the  book  was  finished,  each  child  for  a  language  lesson 
wrote  about  his  favorite  boy  or  girl  in  the  story.  Many  were  unde- 
cided, both  among  the  girls  and  boys,  as  to  which  they  liked  best,  and 
the  most  marked  cases  of  indecision  were  the  children  that  showed  no 
very  marked  characteristics  of  their  own. 

*'  Dan  '*  was  the  hero  among  his  sex,  several  being  carried  away 
by  admiration  of  bis  bravery,  where  no  special  likeness  could  be  traced 
between  him  and  the  boy  who  chose  him. 

There  were  three  boys  in  the  room,  among  them  the  Irish  lad 
'  who  chose  Dan,  and  although  they  were  not  all  rough,  their  charac- 
ters were  similar.     Their  reasons  were  because* 'he  was  raanly  and 
brave*'  and  ** because  he  didn*t  do  sneaking  things''  and  '* because 
he  could  do  a  thing  for  a  fellow  without  everyone  knowing  about  it." 

The  youngest  boy  in  the  room,  of  gentle  manners  and  most  lova- 
ble nature,  liked  Dan  best  because  "he  was  always  kind  to  the  other 
boys,  and  he  helps  '  Mrs,  Jo '  trim  up  the  house,  and  goes  out  in  the 
woods  and  fields  and  gets  all  kinds  of  ferns  and  leaves  and  flowers.  I 
guess  the  ferns  and  leaves  and  flowers  made  him  so  good/*  he  adds. 

**  Nat"  is  liked  best  by  a  little  boy  who  did  not  always  tell  the 
truth.  This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  also  "  Nat's  w^eakness,"  and 
he  gives  for  his  reason  :  "he  tried  to  be  good  and  loved  music,  and  if 
he  did  tell  lies  he  was  awful  sorry  for  it." 

All  the  mischievous  boys  liked  either  "Tommy"  or  "Stuffy"  be- 
cause they  were  full  of  tricks,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  which  trick 
made  the  most  impression.  One.  boy  who  spent  ranch  of  his  time  in 
killing  flies  or  making  pictures  on  his  finger  nails,  writes:  "I  like 
Stuffy  the  best,  because  he  is  always  eating  and  is  full  of  tricks,"  He 
then  relates  the  story  of  the  melons,  closing  with  :  "  Stuffy  was  smart 
to  put  those  melons  before  the  three  boys,  for  f/icy  were  pigs  then." 

A  poor  boy  living  with  his  widowed  mother,  and  a  great  favorite 
with  all  the  boys,  liked  "Demi"  best,  and  gave  the  following  reasons' 
•*  I  like  Demi  best,  because*  after  his  father  died,  he  worked  to  help  his 
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mother  make  a  living.     He  was  good  to  evetybody,  and  always  tried i 

to  do  wbat  was  right/' 

'*Jack**  in  '* Little  Men*'  was  the  boy  who  stole  ** Tommy's** I 
money,  and  one  boy  likes  him  best  although  nothtng  shows  that  these] 
two  boys  are  in  any  way  similar.  He  says,  '*!  like  Jack  best, — the  ^ 
boy  who  took  Tommy's  money.  One  day  he  got  up  and  put  the  i 
money  back,  and  wrote  a  note,  saying,  '  Dan  could  have  all  bis  things,' 
and  he  went  away/' 

An  unusually  bright,  active  boy  likes  *' Tommy  "  best,  becattse 
*'  he  was  good-natured  and  business  like/'  ^m 

One  who  chooses  **Nat/'*  and  who  is  much  like  him,  writes:  '*lS 
like  Nat,  because  he  brought  Dan,  who  was  a  rough  and  rude  boy,  lo 
the  school*  and  afterwards  Dan  paid  him,  not  by  money,  but  by  cour- 
tesies.    Nat  helped  others  by  being  good;  and  that's  just  as  gCKxi  as  { 
gold  or  silver/' 

This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  characters  chosen  by  the  boys. 
In  nearly  all  cases  the  choice  was  by  similarity, 

*'  Nan'*  and  **  Daisy  "  were  two  such  opposite  characters  that  the 
girls  had  little  trouble  in  deciding  which  was  the  favorite.  The  quiet, 
lady-like  girls  who  preferred  the  quieter  games,  chose  **  Daisy;*'  many 
papers  were  like  the  following  :  '*  Daisy  was  never  naughty;  she  liked 
to  play  with  dolls,  but  she  does  not  like  lo  play  with  boys,  because  J 
she  thinks  they  are  too  rough,  and  would  knock  her  down  and  hurt] 
her/' 

A  very  studious  girl,  who  stands  at  the  head  of  her  class,  writes: 
•*  Daisy  is  a  very  smart  girl»  and  she  always  learns  her  lessons,  and 
Aunt  Jo  feels  very  proud  of  her. ' ' 

One  likes  **  Daisy"  best  because  ••*sbe  is  so  kind  to  Nat 
Demi,  and  because  she  has  so  many  pretty  flowers  which  she  ta| 
good  care  of  and  which  she  enjoys  very  much/' 

A  numl>er  like  her  simply  because  *'  she  is  lady-like  and  does 
like  boy-plays  and  isn't  rough/' 

**Nan  "  was  the  favorite,  but  like  '*  Dan  "  with  the  boys,  many 
were  carried  away  by  her  independent  spirit.  In  no  case  did  a  bois- 
terous fun-loving  girl  choose  **Daisy"  as  her  favorite,  while  there  were 
five»  the  very  counter-parts  of  *' Daisy,"  who  chose  "Nan/*  '*Nan"H 
is  liked,  "because  she  is  brave»  because  she  is  full  of  fun,  and  likes  to 
jump  and  run  and  play,  because  when  anyone  gels  hurt  she  likes  to 
tend  to  them/'  fl 

One  girl  who  loves  out-door  sports,  rides  to  school  on  horseback. 
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plays  marbles,  etc.,  writes  as  a  conclusion  r    *'  I  guess  I  like  miscbiev- 
ous  people,  because  I  am  so  bad  myself,     I  uever  am  happy  unless  II 
am  into  some  scrape.     I  think  that  when  we  are  older  it  is  time  ta 
settle  down,  and  tben  I  don*t  see  any  need  of  being  so  prim  and  stiff/* 

'*  Little  Men  '*  did  not  afford  so  good  a  field  of  characters  for  the 
girls  as  it  did  for  the  boys,  as  only  the  two  types  of  girls  could  be 
drawn.  Consequently  the  results  are  far  from  satisfactory  with  regard, 
to  studying  individual  traits.  Since  the  finishing  of '*  Little  Men/* 
•*  Jack  and  Jill  *'  has  been  begun,  with  the  same  purpose  in  view.  The 
girls  will  have  more  characters  that  will  appeal  to  their  different  sym- 
pathies. 

A  few*  smaller  children  were  studied  as  to  the  kinds  of  stories  they 
liked  best.  They  were  read  aloud  to  boys  and  girls  together,  but  the 
boys  rebelled  against  '*  girl  stories  with  dolls/'  The  quieter  disposi- 
tions of  both  were  interested  in  all  kinds  of  stories,  but  the  livelier, 
more  mischievous  children,  delighted  especially  in  stories  of  birds  and 
animals. 

One  boy  of  four  years  was  told  a  story  about  a  little  boyj  and  after 
the  story  was  finished,  he  seemed  waiting  for  something  more.  At 
last  he  asked,  **And  was  that  little  btjy  just  like  me?*'  He  wanted 
the  personal  application. 

Judging  from  this  brief  study  of  characters  in  **  Little  Men,**  it 
seems  safe  to  say  that  io  the  majority  of  cases  a  child's  sympathy  is 
with  a  child  like  himself.  Boys  do  not  like  the  parts  that  appeal  too 
strongly  to  their  feelings,  and  they  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  parts 
that  treat  of  girls.  The  girls  like  pathetic  parts,  and  do  not  dislike 
the  boy-chapters. 

The  question  now  is,  can  this  kind  of  study  aid  us  in  knowing- 
better  the  characters  of  the  children  so  that  we  can  help  them  ?  If  we 
know  of  a  power  that  is  weak,  we  can  develop  it  by  exercise  and 
strengthen  it  by  constant  training.  When  we  understand  the  child 
suflBciently  well,  can  we  not  direct  his  interest  toward  himself  through. 
characters  in  books,  and  by  selecting  appropriate  characters  can  we 
oot  strengthen  or  modify  the  various  qualities  of  his  character  ? 

One  of  the  highest  functions  of  the  teacher  may  consist  in  the 
selection  of  books  with  suitable  characters,  so  that  the  enthusiasm, 
credulity,  and  sympathy  with  which  the  period  of  childhood  is  filled^ 
may  be  directed  in  the  right  channel. 
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One  View  of  Corporal  Pimishmeiit. 


E06B   ROBSRTSOX,  rOHAU£S,  CAL. 


We  teachers  rave  about  tbe  ''New  Educatioo.**  We  harp  on  the 
latest  methods  ofteachiDg  our  papdls  to  think  for  themselves.  We  strive 
to  raise  the  standard  of  character  in  our  State  by  teaching  our  pupils  to 
be  belter,  nobler,  higher  beings.  We  study  the  child  till  it  becomes  a 
perfect  mania  to  try  to  understand,  to  please,  to  teach,  to  raise,  to  love 
him.  We  draw  out  his  mental  faculties  according  to  the  latest  psycho- 
logical rules.  We  try  to  exalt  his  moral  nature  and  suppress  his  lower 
emotions  and  instincts  so  desperately  that  the  magnetism  of  our  fervor 
brings  tears  into  his  eyes  and  into  our  own,  and  moves  our  hearts  to 
their  very  depths.  We  use  all  the  energy  and  fire  in  our  souls  to  make 
him  understand  and  appreciate  the  fact  that  he  is  "created  in  the 
image  of  his  God/*  And  then  we  turn  around  and  under  the  impulse 
of  the  Old  Adam  we  strike  him  with  a  stick. 

The  worst  of  it  all  is  that  we  know  we  are  doing  w*hat  is  wrong — 
barbarous,  and  won't  admit  that  it  is  wrong.  We  forget  the  age  in 
wliich  we  live  and  tell  that  old,  old  story  about  the  "boy  who  was  dO 
bad  till  he  was  given  a  good  thrashing,  and  then  he  never  made  any 
more  trouble/*  Threadbare  !  Abominable  !  He  is  good  because  he 
is  afraid  to  be  bad.  He  has  the  same  respect  for  us  that  a  little  dog 
has  for  a  big  one. 

When  we  strike  a  child  we  degrade  him,  because  we  call  into  act- 
ivity those  baser  qualities  of  his  nature  that  we  tried  to  subdue.  We 
degrade  ourselves.  We  lower  the  standard  of  character  that  we  have 
tried  to  raise.     We  make  our  whole  state  worse. 

There  are  people  who  will  say  that  corporal  punishment  is  right. 
But  there  is  not  a  true  teacher  who  will  stand  up  in  this  Stale  and 
look  you  honestly  in  the  face  while  she  says  that  it  is  right.  It  is 
radically  wrong,  and  is  only  resorted  to  in  order  to  make  school  work 
easier.  We  do  it  because  we  don't  have  backbone  enough  to  stand 
up  to  our  principles,  and  stand  against  the  old  ideas  of  old-fashioned 
people. 

I  suppose  some  one  will  ask  us  what  we  are  goiug  to  do  with 
those  utterly  depraved  boys.  Surely,  if  there  i:>  no  good  in  them  we 
can't  knock  it  into  them  with  a  club  ! 

One  of  our  great  masters  said,  a  hundred  years  ago,  that  **  whip- 
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ping  was  a  slavish  punishment  and  produced  a  slavish  temper/'  And 
yet  we,  living  in  all  the  educational  glory  of  the  latter  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century;  with  all  our  zeal  for  the  divine  child,  resort  to  it. 

The  child  is  our  text-book  of  pedagogy.  Find  out  what  impres- 
sions a  thrashing  leaves  on  the  mind  of  a  child.  One  of  the  trustees 
of  a  country  district  who  strongly  advocates  corpora!  punishment,  upon 
being  asked  how  many  times  he  w^as  whipped  when  a  school  boy,  told 
the  following  significant  story  :  *'  I  never  was  walloped  but  once  at 
school.  I  waited  ten  years  to  get  even  on  that  teacher.  I  called  it 
square  when  I  challenged  his  vote  at  an  election.  I  told  him  I  felt 
satisfied  then,  and  wouldn't  hold  any  more  grudge  against  him," 

Of  course  we  meet  people  who  will  say  :  *  *  I  got  licked  at  school 
and  it  did  me  good,  for  I  needed  it,"  But  when  we  take  the  trouble 
to  go  down  deeper  than  the  surface,  we  find  a  red  scar  of  wounded 
pride  that  will  never  be  effaced  so  long  as  there  are  human  instincts 
aud  aspirations  in  that  heart. 


Questions  in  Cookery. 


The  San  Francisco  School  Department  issues  certificates  of  com- 
petency in  the  art  of  preparing  food.  Most  of  the  public  schools  in 
the  city  have  cookery  departments^  and  at  the  recent  examination  the 
following  questions  were  propounded: 

Explain  how  potatoes  should  be  boiled;  how  a  steak  should  be 
cooked;  how  a  roast  of  beef  should  be  cooked. 

What  should  be  the  characteristics  of  a  properly  arranged 
kitchen  ? 

In  what  is  the  essential   difference,  if  any,  between  putting  fresh 

meat  into  hot  or  cold  water  when  it  is  to  be  boiled  ? 

^^^  Give  five  important  things  to  be  considered  in  good  cooking. 

^^^  What  are  three  simple,   wholesome,  inexpensive  desserts  for   a 

I        family  dinner? 
I  Given  a  class  of  twenty  girls,  how  would  you  keep  them  all  in- 

■  terested  in  their  work  ? 

I  Name  the  best  roasts  of  a  beef.     The  best  steaks.     Where  are 

I        tbey  found  ? 

I  How  would  you  fry  a  trout  weighing  three-quarters  of  a  pounds 

I        to  get  the  best  results?     How  would   you   broil  it  ?     How  soon  after 

■  coming  from  the  water  should  a  fish  be  cooked  ? 
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Giving  a  reason  for  each  step,  state  how  you  would  take  the  un- 
browned  berry  and  prepare  a  cup  of  coffee  that  it  might  be  a  nectar 
fit  for  the  gods. 

How  would  you  prepare  a  shrimp  salad  ? 

How  can  you  tell  whether  a  poached  egg  is  fresh  or  stale  ? 

Why  do  we  cook  food  ? 

What  must  be  the  condition  of  every  kind  of  food  before  it  can 
nourish  the  body  ? 

Is  it  beneficial  to  use  salt  and  vinegar  with  food  ? 

If  so,  why  ? 

If  not,  why  not  ? 

If  starchy  foods  are  imperfectly  cooked,  what  disease  will  follow  ? 

In  what  food  material  is  iron  a  constituent  ? 

From  what  kinds  of  food  is  phosphorus  supplied  to  the  system  ? 

Explain  the  chemical  change  that  takes  place  when  soda  and 
sour  milk  are  used  in  making  biscuits  ? 


The  Kindergarten  at  Rome  is  lodged  in  a  fine  new  building  just 
across  the  street  from  the  Colosseum.  Praulein  Peterman  is  the  kin- 
dergartner  in  charge,  and  she  also  conducts  a  training  class.  There 
are  one  hundred  children  in  attendance.  An  American  kindergartner, 
visiting  this  kindergarten,  discovered  a  feature  which  amazed  her. 
The  one  hundred  children  sat  down  to  lunch  in  one  room  at  the  long 
tables  covered  with  tablecloths,  each  with  a  plate  and  cup,  but  also  a 
little  flask  of  wine.  When  Fraulein  Peterman  was  asked  if  it  were 
a  feast  day  and  they  usually  drank  water,  she  exclaimed  in  greatest 
horror:  **What !  would  you  have  the  children  put  cold  water  in  their 
poor  little  stomachs  with  their  food  ?*' 


Thisti^e  Seeds. — **  It  is  going  to  rain  !  It  is  going  to  rain  !  *' 
cried  the  little  flower  fairies.  **  Never  mind,*'  answered  the  thistle; 
**here  are  little  white  umbrellas  for  you  all.**  Then  the  thistle  scat- 
tered its  little  umbrellas  in  the  air,  and  the  fairies  scampered  home 
safe  and  dry.  **  The  thistle  is  ripe.  See,  it  is  shaking  off  the  seeds," 
said  a  big  boy  standing  near.  **  How  stupid  boys  and  girls  are!*' 
laughed  the  thistle.  **They  don't  half  know  what  is  going  on  in  our 
own  beautiful  flower  world." 


••-^^*^( 
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/^SUPERINTENDENTS,  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION^ 

"  "  AND   TRUSTEES-  :p^^^^J^ 


The  Teachers'  Annuity  and  Retirement  Fund. 


Ak  Act  to  Create  and  Administer  a  Pobuc  School  Teachers*  Annuity 
AND  Retirement  Fund  in  the  Sevhrai,  Counties  and  Cities  and 
Counties  of  the  State. 

TAe  People  cf  ih^t  State  cf  Caii/omta,  represented  in  Senate  and  As- 
sembly ^  do  enact  as  fallows: 

Section  i.     The  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  the  County 

I  Treasurer^   and  the   Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  each 

I  county^  or  city  and  county,  and  their  successors  in  oflBce,  are  hereby 

\  constituted  a  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  * 'School  Teachers'  Annuity  and 

Reliremeut  Fund."  to  provide  for  the  disbursement  ol  the  same^  and 

to  designate  the  beneficiaries  thereof,  as  hereinafter  directed,  which 

Board  shall  be  known  as  the   ''School  Teachers'  Retirement   Fund 

'  Commissioners.** 

Skc,  2.  They  shall  organize  as  such  Board  by  choosing  one  of 
Ibeir  number  as  Chairman  and  one  as  Secretary.  The  County  Treas- 
urer shall  be  ex-ofScio  Treasurer  of  such  fund.  Such  Board  of  Trus- 
tees shall  have  charge  of  and  administer  said  fund  and  order  payments 
therefrom  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act»  They  shall  report 
annually  in  the  month  of  July  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  the  condi- 
tion of  such  fund,  and  the  receipts  and  the  disbursements  on  account 
of  the  same,  with  a  full  and  complete  list  of  the  beneficiaries  of  said 
fund,  and  the  amounts  paid  to  each  of  them. 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  any  teacher  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  Act 
has  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  and  shall  become  incapacitated  from  performing  the  duties  of  a 
teacher,  such  teacher  shall,  at  his  or  her  request,  and  may,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Board  of  School  Trustees,  without  such  request,  be  re- 
tired as  a  teacher,  and  shall  thereafter  receive  an  annuity  out  of  said 
fund  of  forty-five  dollars  per  month:  and  if  such  teacher  has  taught 
for  twenty-five  years  or  over,  shall,  under  the  same  circumstances,  be 
retired  upon  an  annuity  of  fifty  dollars  per  month,  such  payments  to 
be  made  out  of  the  iund  in  the  different  counties  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  time  taught  by  such  teacher  in  each  county;  but  in  case  any 
teacher  should  be  retired  within  three  years  after  the  passage  of  this 
Act,  he  or  she  must,  in  order  to  receive  the  benefits  thereof,  pay  into 
the  fund  provided  for  in  this  Act  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars; 
and  provided  furtker,  that  if  at  any   time  there  shall  not  be  sufficient 


»ball  bold   quarterly 
loeetiiigs  cm  the  third  Saturday  of  Jauuary,  April.  July,  und  Octobo- 
of  each  year  at  the  oflSce  of  the  County  SuperiDtendeut  of  Public 
Schools.     Such  Board  shall  biennially,  at  its  meeitog  iu  Jaunarj,  se- 
lect from  its  members  a  Presideut  aud  Secretary.     It  shall  issue  war- 
rants, signed  by  its  Presideut  aod  Secretary,  to  the  persous  eu titled 
thereto  for  the  amount  of  money  ordered  paid  to  such  persons  from    * 
such  tund  by  said  Board,  stating  thereto  for  what  pttrpose  such  pay- 
ment is  made.     It  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  its  proceedtugs,  which     _ 
shall  be  public.     It  shall  at  each  quarterly  meeting  seod  to  the  Treas-    ■ 
urer  of  the  county,  or  city  and  county,  and  to  the  Auditor  of  such 
county*  or  city  and  county,  a  list  of  all  pei^ons,  if  any.  entitled  to 
payment  out  of  the  fund  provided  iu  this  Act,  staling  the  amount  of 
such  payments  and  for  what  granted,  which  lists  shall  be  sworn  to  ^s 
correct  by  the  President  and  Secretarj^  of  said  Board,  and  the  Auditor 
shall  then  enter  a  copy  of  said  list  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  him  for 
that  purpose^  known  as  the  **School  Teachers'  Annuity  Fund  Book," 
When  such  list  has  been  entered  in  such  book  by  the  Auditor,  he      ■ 
shall  transmit  the  same  to  the  Board  of  Superrisors  of  such  county,      I 
or  city  and   county,  which  Board  shall  order  the  payment  of  the 
amount  named  out  of  the  fund  proTided  for  by  this  AcL     A  majority 
of  the  members  of  said  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business. 

Sec.  5.  In  addition  to  the  powers  hereinbefore  granted  to  said 
Board,  it  shall  have  the  further  power,  first,  to  subpoena  and  compel 
witnesses  to  attend  and  testify  before  it  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
operation  of  this  Act,  and  any  member  of  said  Board  may  admiuister 
an  oath  or  affirmation  to  such  witness,  in  the  torm  prescribed  in  courts 
of  justice;  second,  to  provide  for  the  payment,  out  of  said  fund,  of  all 
expenses,  such  as  for  printing,  for  stattoner>\  and  for  postage  stamps, 
but  the  members  of  said  Board,  as  such,  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion; third,  to  make  all  such  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
transaction  of  their  business,  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary. 

Sec.  6.  To  provide  a  fund  for  the  payments  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  each  municipality  shall 
certify  monthly  to  the  Treasurer  of  such  municipality,  and  the  Board 
of  Trustees  in  every  school  district  outside  of  such  municipalities,  shall 
certif>'  and  pay  over  in  like  manner  to  the  County  Treasurer  of  each 
county,  and  one  per  cent  of  the  amount  due  each  teacher  as  salary  for 
the  previous  month;  and  all  moneys  derived  from  any  other  source 
shall  be  paid  to  the  County  Treasurer  to  the  credit  of  such  fund.    Sva  ' 


I 
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Board  shall  also  receive  and  place  to  the  credit  of  said  fund  all  moneys 
received  from  donations,  legacies,  gifts,  bequests  or  otherwise. 

Sec,  7*  This  Act  shall  be  binding  [only]  upon  public  school 
teachers  [who  J  after  the  [passage]  of  this  Act,  [shall]  sign  and  deliver 
to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  municipality  in  which  they  are  em* 
ployed  a  notice  in  substantially  the  following  form  : 

.1895* 

To  the  Board  of  hducahon  (or  Trustees,  as  the  case  may  be)  of . 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  I  agree  to  be  bound  by,  and  desire 
to  avail  myself  of,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  Cali- 

lornia,  approved -,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-five,  entitled 

*'  An  Act  to  Create  and  Administer  a  School  Teachers*  Anuuity  and 
Retirement  Fund**  ia  the  several  counties  and  cities  and  counties  in 
this  Slate,  ,  Public  School  Teacher. 

And  no  teacher  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  this  Act  failing  to  give  such  notice  shall  be  en* 
tilled  to  any  benefits  under  this  Act  [or]  subject  to  any  of  its  burdens. 
[And  no  teacher  employed  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  who,  within 
ninety  days  after  such  employment,  fails  to  give  such  notice  shall  share 
the  benefits  of  or  be  subject  to  the  burdens  of  this  Act.] 

Such  notices  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Treasurer  of  such  munici- 
pality, and  a  copy  thereof  to  the  Commissioners  of  said  fund,  and  pre- 
served as  a  record  for  their  information. 

Sec.  S.  All  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  in  conflicl^ith  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Skc.  9.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after 
its  passage. 


A  BILL  is  now  before  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  to  pension  teachers 
and  other  employes  of  the  Chicago  school  board.  It  provides  that  in 
the  city  of  Chicago,  or  to  be  technically  exact  in  all  cities  having  a 
population  of  lOOtOoo  or  more,  there  shall  be  set  aside,  annually,  one 
per  cent,  of  the  salary  of  each  teacher  and  other  employ^,  also  the 
salary  deducted  for  absence  from  any  cause,  and  that  this,  together 
with  any  bequests  which  may  be  made  to  the  fund  and  such  supple- 
mentary amounts  as  the  board  may  from  time  to  time  appropriate, 
shall  constitute  a  fund,  the  income  of  which  shall  be  used  to  pension 
teachers  who  may  choose  to  retire  on  half  pay  after  25  years*  service 
in  case  of  men,  or  20  years'  service  in  case  of  women,  three-fifths  of 
which  time  shall  have  been  spent  in  the  employ  of  *  the  Chicago 
board. 


Of  all  tbe  trusts  reposed  in  a  Nor- 
mal School  Trustee,  that  of  select! og 
teachers  is  tbe  most  sacred  and  far- 
reaching 'in  its  iDfluence.  A  Normal 
teacher  has  the  highest  mission  in  the 
land.  Her  work  is  not  for  the  present 
only,  but  she  builds  for  the  ages  to 
come.  Nearly  every  home  in  our  State 
is  to  be  reached  by  her  young  subjects. 
A  large  percentage  of  these  students 
come  from  homes  where  their  bodily 
wants  are  supplied  and  possibly  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  moral  training 
given;  but  that  higher  spiritual  train-  * 
ing»  the  real  soul  development  requi- 
51  te  for  a  true  teacher,  has  seldom  been  fostered  in  the  home.  I 
This  is  the  work  of  the  ideal  Normal  leacher.  She  must  possess 
aU  the  attributes  of  true  motherhood;  be  a  woman  of  large  sym- 
pathies, keen  intuitions,  aud  with  the  courage  of  her  convictions  to 
awaken  a  genuine  love  for  tbe  child  in  the  hearts  of  the  young  stu- 
dents, who  are  in  turn  to  mould  the  youths  of  our  State. 

Above  and  beyond  the  thorough  understanding  of  the  subjects 
the  Normal  instructor  is  to  teach,  must  she  be  able  to  unfold  the 
character  of  these  young  teachers,  raise  their  ideals,  and  stimulate  a 
just  pride  in  their  calling, — a  pride  that  will  urge  them  ever  onward 
in  the  pursuit  of  new  light  upon  the  intellectual  and  physical  minds  i 
of  their  young  charges, — a  pride  that  will  make  them  live  as  near  an 
ideal  life  as  attainable,  and  by  their  example  and  wise  counsel  elevate 
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in  part  each  locality  in  which  their  work  may  lie.  Only  those  should 
be  encouraged  to  go  forth  and  teach  who  have  the  soul  to  feel  the  re- 
sponsibility that  rests  upon  them, — who  realize  that  they  truly  have 
as  much,  if  not  more,  influence  iu  the  moulding  of  a  child's  character 
than  either  parent  or  pastor. 

Where  are  we  to  find  these  teachers  ?  Their  number  must  neces- 
sarily be  limited.  Does  a  university  education  alone  give  this  partic- 
ular inspiration  ?  It  widens  a  teacher's  horizon,  but  without  experience 
will  it  meet  our  want  ?  Will  we  find  them  among  those  recommended 
by  **prominent  politicians,'*  in  the  great  body  of  self-assertive  teach- 
ers, or  must  we  look  for  them  iu  obscurer  places  ?  Usually  the  ablest 
teachers  are  not  the  popular  ones.  Their  convictions  are  strong  and 
invariably  they  antagonize  those  of  a  lower  moral  standard  in  the  com- 
munity, who  always  have  a  certain  following  among  the  coarser  and 
more  restless  natures.  The  more  sensitively  attuned  the  natures  of 
such  teachers,  the  more  will  they  be  affected  by  this  want  of  harmony^ 
and  their  highest  and  best  eflforts  crippled  thereby. 

Our  greatest  works  require  the  sunshine  of  peace,  although  the 
storms  are  requisite  to  develop  our  best.  Therefore  an  experienced 
teacher,  that  is,  one  who  has  had  a  varied  experience  with  different 
grades  and  nationalities,  rather  than  a  specialist,  will  be  better  able  to 
give  the  kind  of  instruction  young  teachers  require  in  the  training  and 
pedagogical  departments.  The  instructor  in  the  latter  department 
must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  familiar  with  the  best  pedagogical 
works  and  the  latest  investigations  in  child-study,  and  this  theoretical 
knowledge,  added  to  actual  experience,  will  produce  practical  results. 

The  Sciences  require  specialists,  as  the  latter  only  are  true  enthu- 
siasts, and  in  the  future  we  must  draw  the  instructors  iu  these  lines 
from  our  higher  institutions.  Industrial  drawing,  modelling,  and  de- 
signing usually  meet  with  little  sympathy  from  most  Boards,  and  are 
considered  valueless  accomplishments,  whereas  they  are  as  essential  as 
any  branch  in  the  curriculum.  ^The  educational  exhibit  at  our  great 
Exposition  fully  demonstrated  that  the  United  States  as  a  whole  is  be- 
hind the  European  nations  in  designing.  Why  should  America  be 
dependent  upon  other  nations  for  the  be*it  work  in  this  line,  when  the 
American  youth  would  naturally  excel  in  this  branch  if  it  were  prop- 
erly encouraged  in  our  public  and  Normal  schools? 

I^t  us  consider  some  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  develop- 
ment along  these  Hues.  The  cultivation  of  a  love  for  the  beautiful 
will  elevate  and  refine  a  nation  and  stimulate  invention.     The  district 
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is  indeed  fortunate  that  secures  a  teacher  who  UDderstands  this  side  of 
a  child's  nature.  Under  such  iuflueuce,  the  pupils  can  be  led  from 
their  simpler  drawings  to  observe  and  select  from  the  materials  around 
them  and  create  for  themselves.  Soon  the  boys  will  become  dissatis- 
fied with  the  dilapidated  exteriors  of  their  homes,  and  the  girls  will  be 
filled  with  a  desire  to  improve  the  interiors  as  well  as  their  own  wear- 
ing apparel.  Purchases  heretofore  made  for  usefulness  alone  will  now 
be  made  in  view  of  their  adaptability  and  artistic  fitness,  and  a  keener 
satisfaction  will  be  taken  in  their  possession.  These  young  people,  if 
called  upon  to  fill  positions  in  grocery »  dry  goods,  millinery,  dressmak- 
ing establishments,  etc,  will  make  mure  intelligent  assistants.  They 
will  arrange  windows  and  the  goods  upon  shelves  more  invitingly, 
study  their  customers'  tastes,  and  use  more  judgment  in  any  sugges- 
tions they  may  give.  In  short,  this  additional  sense  developed  will 
command  higher  wages. 

Advanced  thinkers  credit  the  Pacific  Coast  with  being  particularly 
adapted  for  investigations;  this  being  the  case,  why  should  we  not  be 
the  first  to  compete  with  foreign  efforts  ?  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the 
near  future  a  certain  percentage  of  the  Normal  graduates  will  be  pre- 
pared to  give  instructions  in  the  elements  ot  designing,  short  hand, 
type- writing,  and  book-keeping,  thus  opening  up  a  new  field  for  those 
who  have  ability  to  avail  themselves  of  such  opportunities,  but  who 
are  without  the  means  to  attend  our  business  colleges. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  March  31,  1S95.  E.  A.  W. 


Spring  finds  our  school  in  excellent  working  condition;  the  new 
Board  of  Trustees  taking  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  school 
and,  with  the  Faculty,  planning  many  improvements  which  we  hope 
soon  to  see  executed. 

Some  of  the  improvements  talked  of  are  as  follows :  The  grass 
plots  about  the  building  will  be  plough t^d  up,  trees  and  shrubbery  put 
out,  which  will  not  only  make  the  place  more  healthful,  but  will  also 
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g^really  decrease  the  expense  of  caring  for  the  grounds.  Professor 
Cbilds  will  ask  the  Trustees  to  enclose  two  or  three  acres  with  a  high 
fence  and  buitd  in  the  center  of  the  enclosure  a  pavilion  for  physical 
culture  work  for  the  young  ladies.  The  chemistry  room  will  be  en- 
larged  and  adapted  to  modern  work^  appafalus  will  be  bought  for 
Physics  and  Zoology,  maps  for  Geography  and  History,  etc, 

A  bill  was  passed  in  the  Legislature  allowing  the  Trustees  to 
grant  permission  for  erecting  a  High  School  building  and  a  Public 
Library  building  on  the  Normal  Grounds. 


The  Normal  Alumni  Association* 


An  important  session  of  the  State  Normal  Alumni  Association 
was  held  at  Normal  Hall,  December  iSih  and  igtb,  1S94.  ^  ^^^ 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  were  adopted. 

As  so  many  graduates  are  unable  to  attend  winter  sessions^  the 
time  of  meeting  was  changed  from  December  to  June. 

The  following  ofRcers  were  elected  :  President.  W.  H.  Langdon; 
first  vice-president,  Anna  Munn;  second  vice  president,  William  Tebbe, 
third  vice-president.  Belle  Jacobs:  secretary,  Allie  M.  Felker;  railroad 
secretary,  John  Jury;  treasurer,  Bertha  Hart;  executive  committee^ 
Ella  Swickard,  L.  Bruch,  and  Eva  Bennett. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  held  March  i6th,  reso- 
lutions were  passed  empowering  the  secretary  to  appoint  local  secre- 
taries, and  to  issue  letters  and  circulars  for  the  purpose  not  only  of 
securing  members  and  placing  the  organization  upon  a  firm  fiDancial 
basis,  but  for  furthering  the  interests  of  education  in  general. 

The  following  circular,  we  trust,  will  be  read  with  interest  by 
every  Normal  graduate  in  the  State  i 

'*To  THE  Graduates  of  the  State  Normal  School,  San 
JOSK,  Cal.:  You  are  most  cordially  invited  to  attend  the  next  session 
of  the  Alumni  Association,  to  be  held  in  the  State  Normal  SchooL 
June  25tb,  26th,  and  2 7 lb.  The  opening  meeting  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  the  25th,  at  eight  o'clock,  p,  m.,  sociability  being  the  feat- 
ure of  the  evening.  Musical  selections,  literary  contests,  two  minute 
experience- papers,  debates  followed  by  discussions  and  other  features, 
will  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  succeeding  meetings.  Members  will 
be  entitled  to  a  bound  copy  of  the  proceedings.  Will  you,  by  your 
presence,  contribute  toward  making  this  session  a  success?  '* 
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hs  a  result  of  » lesson  on  poetry  in  general,  and  Bryant  in  partic- 
ular, the  following  poem  was  written  by  a  child  ten  years  of  age.  After 
several  of  Bryant's  earlier  poems  were  read,  the  student  teacher  sug- 
gested that  they  make  ^n  attempt  to  compose,  and  the  next  day  a 
quiet,  unassuming  little  girl  handed  in  this  poem  : 

THE  MEADOW-LARK. 


BY  C^ARA  JACKSON,  FOURTH  GRADB,  TR.   DEPT,  S.   N.  S. 


Hear  the  meadow-lark  sing  ! 

How  the  pretty  notes  ring  ! 

Do  you  see  in  the  garden  near, 

The  bird  with  a  voice  so  sweet  and  clear  ? 

She  works  away  the  whole  day  long, 
And  sings  for  me  each  day  a  song. 
With  heart  as  light  and  free  as  air, 
She  bnilds  her  nest  of  moss  and  hair. 


Alumni  Notices. 


Graduates  of  the  Normal  are  teaching  as  follows  :  Eva  V.  Joseph, 
Jan.,  *95,  Laveview,  Lake  county,  Or.;  Annie  B.  Keebar,  Jan.,  '91, 
Santa  Margareta;  Eva  E.  Drish,  June,  ^94,  Gilbert  district,  Oleta. 
Amador  county;  Agnes  G.  C.  Erb,  June,  '90,  Napa;  Maud  E.  Love, 
Jan.,  *93,  Walnut  Grove  district,  Sacramento  county;  Emma  B.  Jen- 
nings, Jan.,  *9o,  Apricot,  Monterey  county;  H.  D.  Fletcher,  Nov.,  '94, 
Rocklin,  Placer  county;  Kate  Biggerstaflf,  June,  '92,  Scott*s  Valley 
district.  Lake  county;  Nellie  Gait,  Feb.,  '94,  Burns  district.  Lower 
Lake,  Lake  county;  Alice  E.  Jones,  June,  '93,  Laguna  school  district 
Santa  Clara  county;  Ella  C.  Stanton,  June,  ^90.  Pilot  Hill  district,  El 
dorado  county;  Daisy  Dietz,  June,  '94.  Rideohour  district,  Sonoma 
county;  Laura  Hickman,  June,  '92,  Santa  Manuela  district,  San  Luis 
Obispo  county:  Mary  R.  Kirby,  June,  '93,  Dixon  district,  Solano 
county;  Lulu  G.  Boggan,  June,  '94.  Deep  Creek  district,  Tulare  coun- 
ty; Louise  Hering,  June,  '93,  Piedmont,  Alameda  county;  Ella  Coth- 
ran,  June,  '94,  Don  Palos  Colony,  Fresno  county. 

Frances  Leutzinger,  Jan.,  '90,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Eldorado  County  Board  of  Education,  Georgetown. 
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Lo8  Angeles  Department. 

(  E-  R.  Young. 

Editors I  Gracr  A.  Conaway. 

(Courtney  Johnston. 

At  the  be^inuing  of  the  second  term  of  this  year^  a  class  of  fifty* 
tw^o  new  students  was  formed.  The  small  number  of  students  in  the 
new  class,  as  compared  with  the  size  of  the  other  classes  in  the  school, 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  half-year  class  that  has  j 
entered.  Formerly  new  students  were  permitted  to  enter  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year  only,  unless  they  were  able  to  come  into  the 
advanced  classes;  but  the  Faculty  have  decided,  for  many  reasons,  to 
have  two  terms,  of  twenty  weeks  each,  in  the  year»  making  an  A  and 
a  B  division  of  each  class,  and  graduating  two  classes  a  year.  Four 
new  teachers  have  been  added  to  the  Faculty. 

A  reception  was  tendered  the  Junior  class,  immediately  after  their 
entrance,  in  order  to  welcome  them,  and  make  them  acquainted  with 
their  fellow  students,  and  the  old  students  vied  with  each  other  in 
giving  the  juniors  a  good  time.  President  Jordan  and  Professor 
Barnes,  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  have  addressed  the 
school  this  term.  The  same  week  President  Kellogg,  of  the  State 
University,  addressed  us,  making  a  week  in  our  history  which  will 
long  be  remembered. 

The  teachers  of  English  secured  the  loan  of  some  fine  slides  from 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Chico,  and  two  very  enjoyable  evenings 
were  spent  by  the  students  in  looking  at  the  stereopticou  views  illus- 
trating their  work  in  English.  The  main  object  in  the  preparation 
of  the  programs  was  to  awaken  a  deeper  interest  in  the*  English 
work,  as  well  as  to  give  a  better  idea  of  its  field. 

The  first  evening  was  opened  by  Mrs,  Pierce.  Washington  Irving, 
his  home,  the  church  attended  by  the  Irvings,  and  views  of  portions 
of  Scotland  and  of  the  Alhambra  appeared  upon  the  screen  in  quick 
succession,  each  picture  being  accompanied  !>y  brief  explanations. 
Then  there  were  scenes  from  ''Sleepy  Hollow" — the  road  where  poor 
Ichabod  Crane  raced  for  his  life,  and  the  bridge  where  the  hob-goblin 
threw  its  head  after  the  terriBed  pedagogue. 

After  a  short  intermission,  scenes  from  Shakespeare  were  intro* 
duced  by  Miss  Seaman.  The  first  was  from  the  "Merchant  of  Venice*' 
— Jessica  and  Shylock  by  Smirke,  the  "Trial  Scene,"  and  views  of 
different  parts  of  the  city  of  Venice.     The  next   group  of  pictures 


gave  a  good  idea  of  the  customs  of  Rome  when  an  empire,  closing 
with  Gerome's  Death  of  Caesar.  The  evening's  program 'was 
completed  by  the  most  noted  representations  in  art  of  Biblical  scenes 
and  characters. 

The  second  evening  was  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Crary.  The 
subject  was  Greek  Myths.  There  was  no  attempt  to  classify  the  repre- 
sentations; they  ranged  from  the  antique,  as  the  Jupiter  Otricoli  and 
Venus  de  Milo»  to  Rosetti*s  Wood  Nymph. 

Near  the  close  of  last  term  a  comraitlee  from  the  Senate  visited 
the  school.  The  committee  consisted  of  only  three  members,  but 
they  were  accompanied  by  a  number  of  other  senators,  the  party 
numbering  about  twentysix  in  all.  They  came  directly  from  the 
train  to  the  Normal  School,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  had  gone 
without  lunch  and  were  exceedingly  hungry,  they  inspected  the  school, 
and  several  of  them  addressed  the  assembled  pupils.  Congressman  Mc- 
Lachlin  was  one  of  those  who  spoke  to  the  school,  giving  good  ad- 
vice and  encouragement;  others  spoke  in  the  same  friendly  tone. 

The  committee  from  the  Assembly  came  down  quietly  one  morn- 
ing, inspected  the  school,  and  departed  before  many  were  aware  that 
they  had  been  here.  Both  committees  seemed  to  be  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  school,  and  to  perceive  the  necessity  for  more  funds.  H 
On  their  return  to  Sacramento,  they  worked  hard  for  our  appropria- 
tion, and  it  was  due  mainly  to  the  efiforts  of  Assemblyman  Bulla  and 
Senator  Matthews  that  the  bills  passed  giving  the  school  $80,000  for 
running  expenses  for  the  next  two  years,  and  making  up  the  necessary 
deficit  for  this  year;  the  fate  of  the  special  bills  for  funds  to  heat  the 
old  building  and  to  purchase  needful  apparatus  is  still  uncertain,  fl 

Miss  Carrie  S,  Rudolph,  the  versatile  character  impersoiialor, 
gave  us  a  humorous  treat  one  afternoon  recently. 


I 


The  Normal  Exponent  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  school  papers  in  California.  It  was  established  in 
December,  1895,  through  the  efiforts  of  the  Webster  '  Club, 
the  young  men's  literary  club  of  the  school.  The  editor- 
in  chief  is  chosen  from  the  Senior  class.  He  and  the  business 
manager  are  selected  by  the  Webster  Club,  and  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  editorial  staff,  except  the  professional  editor,  are  chosen 
by  the  school.  The  latter  is  elected  by  and  from  the  Senior  class. 
The  paper  flourished  so  well,  that  after  issuing  two  numbers  of  six-] 
teen  pages,  it  was  enlarged  to  twenty  pages.     The  number  of  sub* 
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scribers  rapidly  increased,  so  that  it  became  possible  to  reduce  the 
price  of  the  paper  from  $i  per  year  to  50c.  The  paper  was  again  en- 
larged, so  that  there  is  now  an  average  of  forty  pages  in  each  issue. 
This  rapid  growth  has  been  the  result  of  conscientious  and  untiring 
work  on  the  part  of  those  connected  with  the  paper,  and  also  of  the 
interest  taken  in  it  by  the  entire  school,  nearly  every  member  of  which 
is  a  subscriber  for  the  paper.  The  school  has  been  very  fortunate  in 
having  unusually  capable  officers  tor  the  paper,  and  the  new  managers 
are  doing  everything  in  iheir  power  to  make  it  a  modern  normal 
school  journal.  The  character  of  the  articles  published  is  such  as 
would  be  beneficial,  especially  to  teachers,  and  the  names  of  a  great 
many  teachers  are  found  on  the  list  of  subscribers.  Among  the  sev- 
eral departments  are  Music,  Science  and  the  Christian  Association,  and 
it  is  the  aim  of  the  managers  to  have  something  of  benefit  from  each 
department  in  every  issue » 


*«Seed   Corn.*' 


eA.S  FOUND  UPON  PROF.  WASHINGTON  WILSON'S  BI^ACKBOARD,  CHICO 
STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 
p  Any  and  all  possibility  in  the  life  of  any  individual  lies  within 
liis  '*circle  of  thought/'  7^houghiis H/e,  As  for  the  individual,  so  for 
tbe  entire  race. 

Th^  progress  of  the  race  is  marked  by  its  progress  in  thought — 
1  ikewise  the  progress  of  the  individual.  The  individual  and  the  race 
^^ass  through  '^analogous  phases/'  '^biologically'*  and  "psychically.'* 

Mental  life  in  buth  the  individual  and  the  race  has  its  beginning 
i  ^  extreme  vagueness  and  indefiniteness. 

The  general  law  of  mental  growth  in  both  the  individual  and  the 
^x^ace  is  progress  from  indefiniteness  toward  dcfiniteness  or  clearness. 

The  primary  duly  of  the  school  to  each  individual  pupil  is  io  aid  him 
^mTm  the  daily  acquisiUon  of  NEW  thought. 

Memorizing   or   Formal    Teaching  utterly    fail  in  securing  new 
thought. 

tThe  possession  of  thought  is  the  mea?ts  of  acquiring  new  thought. 
Formal  (mental)  discipline  per  se  is  not  thought  aud  is  not  therefore 
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In  the  normal  mind  i?iteresi  arises  through  the  acquisition  of  nc 
thought. 

All  systems  of  emulation  ultimately  fail. 

Every  subject  of  study  has  some  phase  adapted  to  the  attitude  of 
any  mind  which  may  approach  it  for  study. 

There  are  no  general  * 'powers'*  of  mind-  such  as  judgment  or 
reason.  These  so-called  '*powers'*  are  always  exercised  within  the 
individual  * 'circle  of  thought." 

Formal  Thinking  mistakes  a  knowledge  of  the  formal  aspect  of 
things  for  a  knowledge  of  the  things  themselves. 

The  Old  Edtuation  held  that  mental  power  is  gained  by  vigorous 
exercise  upon  a  few  ideas— its  curriculum  was  the  formal  studies. 

Modern  Education  holds  that  thoughi  and  menial  power  are  one 
— each  person  is  limited  in  his  ability  to  act  in  any  capacity  to  his 
drde  of  thought.     Alodeni  Education  adopts  the  thought  studies^ 


Senator  McCuntic,  of  the  Missouri  Legislature,  introduced  a 
bill,  in  January,  to  abolish  the  Normal  Schools  of  that  State*  Why 
do  men  mince  when  they  could  bite  ?  Why  did  this  iconoclast  strike 
but  once  with  his  ax  ?  Why  did  he  not  strike  a  wider  and  more 
death-dealing  blow  ?  Why  did  he  not  introduce  a  bill  to  abolish  Nor- 
mal Schools^  Law  Schools,  Medical  Schools,  Theological  Schools, 
Schools  of  Mining,  Schools  of  Engineering,  and  Universities  gener- 
ally? Why  did  he  not  attach  a  **rider'*  to  his  bill  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  steam  and  electricity  ?  And  then,  as  a  filling  climax,  ere  his  goose- 
quill  pen  dropped  from  his  nerveless  hand,  write  an  amendment  to 
abolish  the  Printing  Press?  Certainly,  if  he  wished  to  bequeath  any- 
thing to  posterity  more  than  his  deservedly  obscure  name  he  should 
have  done  so.  Mr.  McClintic  has  a  right  to  his  opinion.  So  had  one 
of  his  predecessors,  a  few  years  since,  who  insisted  upon  walking 
from  the  county  seat  of  Boone  county  to  Jefferson  City,  when  other 
men  went  by  rail. 
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E  D I T  o  R I  fl  y^    ;^3' 


We  will  be  pleased  to  publish  Institult  reports  forwarded  by  the 
secretaries  or  superintendents. 

The  State  Superititeiideiit  has  been  allowed  an  additional  clerk  at 
^1,200  a  year*  This  will  permit  such  distribution  of  labor  as  to  as- 
sure efficient  administration. 

High  Schools  in  a  state  of  semi-collapse  should  not  permit  the 
school  year  to  expire  without  reorganization,  so  as  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  provisions  of  the  amended  High  School  law.  If  the  friends 
are  negligent  in  this  respect,  the  High  School  may  he  declared  lapsed. 
Missionaries  know  what  it  means  to  revive  a  church  in  a  *'burtied  dis- 
trict*' 

Thos.  P,  Bailey,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  Department  of 
Pedagogy  of  the  State  University,  is  vice  president  of  the  Department 
of  Child-Study  of  the  National  Association.  luterest  in  the  meeting 
is  growing,  and  the  promise  of  a  large  attendance  is  unusually  good. 
A  rate  of  one  fare  for  the  round  trip,  plus  $2  membership  fee,  has  been 
granted, 

Mrs.  Marv  Grafton  Campbell,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  is  the  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  Emma  Marwedel  Memorial  Committee,  and 
subscriptions  for  the  purpose  of  honoring  and  perpetuating  the  mem- 
ory of  the  noted  kindergartner  by  placing  a  simple  memorial  stone  over 
her  remains  in  the  cemetery  at  Oakland,  should  be  sent  to  the  secre- 
tary's address  as  given  above. 

SrPKRiNTENDENT  Seahch,  of  Los  Aiigeles  city,  is  paying  the 
penalty  of  bis  daring.  He  has  hurled  his  lance  full  against  the  center 
of  the  shield  of  the  existing  order.  He  has  printed  in  three  small 
nianuals  (at  the  city's  expense)  an  outline  of  what  he  proposes  to 
undertake,  and  the  press  and  the  squires  and  men-at-arms  of  the 
Existing  Order  are  waiting  for  the  bugle.     Give  him  a  chance! 

In  looking  over  the  field  of  his  duly,  Superintendent  Black  hi\^ 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  informal  conferences  with  County  and 
City  Boards  of  Education  promise  the  highest  returns  for  the  general 
good.     An  hour  devoted  to  this  end  during  the  sessions  of  the  Insti. 
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tute,  if  the  conference  goes  to  the  core  of  the  local  situation,  canno*^ 
f  lil  to  be  a  benefit,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Superintendent  i^ 
able  to  take  the  *'wide  look,"  unbiased  by  local  influences. 

We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  present  any  report  of  the  sessions^ 
of  the  Southern  California  Teachers*  Association  held  during  the  clos-  - 
ing  week  of  March.     Ex-Superintendent  Coffey,   who  went  to  Los   ^ 
Angeles  on  behalf  of  The  Journal  for  this  purpose,  was  so  ill  as  to 
be  unable  to  secure  and  forward  notes  in  time  for  this  issue.     For  the 
same  reason  our  readers  are  deprived  of  an  article  on  the  Los  Angeles 
Normal  School,  that  promised  to  be  exceedingly  interesting.     The  May 
Journal  will  probably  contain  both  reports. 

The  **History  of  the  University  of  California,"  published  by  Frank 
Dukesmith,  219  Bush  street,  San  Francisco,  is  now  ready  for  delivery 
to  subscribers.  This  fs  the  handsomest  book  yet  published  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  text  is  invaluable  to  California  students  and  teachers 
generally,  and  a  copy  of  the  work  should  be  in  every  library  in  the 
State.  There  are  over  300  superior  half-tone  engravings  in  the  book; 
100  lb.  plate  paper  has  been  used.  The  price  of  this  elegant  volume 
is  $5  in  cloth;  Edition  de  Luxe,  half  morocco,  $10. 

The  high  schools  of  the  State  owe  thanks  to  Senator  Guy  C. 
Earl,  of  Oakland,  and  Assemblyman  F.  R.  Fassett,  of  Livermore,  for 
the  revised  high  school  law.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  an  amend- 
ment by  ex-Supt.  Beattie,  of  San  Bernardino,  was  submitted  too  late 
to  accept,  for  fear  of  periling  the  passage  of  the  bill.  This  amend- 
ment, designed  to  meet  conditions  prevailing  in  large  towns  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  State,  should  become  law  at  the  next  session. 
The  teachers  and  the  State,  generally,  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  membership  of  both  committees  on  education  because  of  their 
disposition  to  suppress  attempts  at  needless  legislation. 

Charter  Day  at  the  State  University,  was  duly  observed.  The 
student  corps  and  the  Alumni  Association  were  represented  on  the 
platform  and  program.  Prof.  Greene,  of  the  chair  of  Botany,  and 
Rev.  Robert  Mackenzie,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  delivered  the 
speeches  of  the  day.  The  addresses  were  as  different  as  the  religious 
tenets  of  the  speakers,  but  both  united  in  warm  expressions  for  the 
advancement  of  the  great  institution.  The  professor*s  theme  was  the 
Philosophy  of  Negation  and  was  a  masterpiece  of  reasoning,  phrased  in 
the  purest  English.  The  clergyman  combatted  the  idea  that  univer- 
sity and  college  life  and  influence  are  atheistic. 
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New  superintendents  will  be  confronted  with  all  the  old  problems 
of  cbange  of  district  boundaries,  transfer  of  children,  creation  of  new 
districts  by  division  of  old  ones»  etc.,  etc,  etc.,  which  the  experience 
of  their  predecessors  denied  or  postponed  to  a  more  favorable  day. 
The  presumption  should  be  against  the  division  of  a  district  if  the  re 
suit  promises  two  weaklings^  where  one  strong  school  is  now  main-^ 
taiued.  There  are  exceptions,  but  the  claimants  should  be  made  to 
show  a  strong  case. 

The  desire  for  transfer  of  pupils  usually  originates  in  pique  or  in- 
subordination. Where  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  are  concerned, 
the  remedy  may  lie  in  change  of  boundary  or  creation  of  new  district. 
Transfers  of  funds  need  not  follow  transfers  of  pupils,  for  the  gain  in 
daily  attendance  means  a  gain  in  funds. 

Some   advocates  of  an  educational  elixir  and  cure-all  thrust  their 
banner  to  the  front,  embroidered  with  flowers  and  spangled  with  but- 
terflies, and  bearing  the  inscriptions:    ''Freedom  to  the  Child,"*  *'r,et 
Knowledge  Come  With  Interest.**     This  soundiweil  to  the  child,  and 
to    the  child- like  adult.     Let  us  consider   these  questions:  What  do 
we  mean  by  freedom  to  the  child?    What  its  quality,  its  scope,  its  end? 
Shall  this  interest  be  left  to  its  own  spontaneity?     How  long  shall  it 
run  in  any  one  direction?     When  shall  the  will  of  the  instructor,  who 
\xsLS  passed  through  childhood   and  youth  and  realizes  the  demands  of 
life,  be  brought  to   bear?     Shall   nobody  choose  for  the  child,  at  all. 
any  time?     What   shall    be  the  aim,  the  purpose  running  through  all 
school  life?     Shall   nothing  be  persistently  taught  for  its  own  sake, 
largely  dissociated  from  anything  else?     Shall  geography^  history,  lan- 
guage and  drawing  group  around  arithmetic,  then  all  in  turn  group 
around  another  of  their  number,  and  thus  the  game  of  *'Ring-Around- 
the  Rosy'*  continue  with  kaleidoscopic  change  until   weariness  over- 
comes and  the  sun  goes  down?     Tell  us,  O  tell  us,  who  work  in  the 
dust   and  grind  of  the  mill,  what  and  how,  how  much,  how  long, 
under  what  inspiration,  to  what  end  we  are  to  teach?     And   a  confu- 
sion of  tongues  sought  to  answer,  but  there  was  no  certain  sound. 


national  Educatioiial  Association. 


Readers  of  the  Journal  should  begin  thinking  about  the  Denver 
meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  July  9  12.  Special 
rates  will  be  given   by  the  railroads.     Particulars  will  be  published 
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io  a  fntmc  issoe.  Em^  monus^  sessaoo  wfll  be  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  ang'ie  topac  These  topics  are  tuuliar  themes  of  our  own 
institnte  discnsaoos.  bat  the  speakers,  with  few  exceptions,  are  only 
known  to  as  by  their  well-earned  repwtatioiis.     Read  the  list: 

I.     The  Ccordination  oc  Scndies  in  Elementary  Education De 

Garmo.  Jackmas  and  McMarray.  2.  The  Duty  and  Opportunity  of 
the  Schools  in  Promoting  Patriodsm  and  Good  Citizenship — Super- 
Tisor  Martin,  of  Boston:  Johnson,  of  the  Winthrop  Training  School, 
Colombia,  S.  jZ.;  Snpt.  Marble,  of  Omaha.  3.  The  InstrucUon  of 
Teachers  now  at  work  in  the  Schools — Prof.  Olin,  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity; Earl  Barnes,  of  Stanford:  Snpt.  Jones,  Cleveland.  Our  own 
Prof.  Joseph  Le  Conte  is  programed  for  an  evening  address  upon  the 
Effect  of  the  Doctrine  of  Evolntioo  npon  Educational  Theory  and 
Practice. 

The  National  Council  of  Education  will  hold  sessions  from  July 
59,  making  in  all  a  week  of  intellectual  feast  and  professional  inspira- 
tion in  one  of  tbe  most  delightful  cities  on  the  continent. 

There  ought  to  be  an  excursion  filling  a  special  car  from  this 
State.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  such  a  car  with  a  conductor 
of  the  party,  if  teachers  offer  any  encouragement. 

In  looking  over  the  record  of  membership,  we  view,  with  pride, 
the  meeting  in  San  Francisco  in  iSSS,  the  second  largest  in  attendance 
ever  held,  with  a  local  membership  '^4,278)  nearly  three  times  as  large 
as  the  highest  record. 


Taxation  and  School  Term. 


From  an  examination  of  Superintendent  Anderson's  report  for 

*9.3'4.  w^  group  the  counties  of  the  State  in  the  matter  of  the  school 

tax-levy,  the  rate  being  based  on  each  $100  of  assessed  value.     For 

interesting  comparison  we  place  to  the  right  of  these  figures  the  num- 

\ttr  of  months  school  is  maintained  in  each  county.     The  highest  rate 

(IcxfH  not  necessarily  indicate  a  large  income  for  school  purposes;  for  in 

the  mining  counties,  notably,  the  decline  in  the  chief  industry  has  so 

affected  values  as  to  require  a  very  high  rate  to  maintain  school,  even 

^or  nix  months,  the  minimum  required  to  receive  State  appropriations. 

The  Coast  Range  counties,  with  their  dairy  atid  lumber  interests, 

more  flourishing.      The  counties  grouped  about  San  Francisco 

have  varied  industries  and  a  high  assessment  roll.     The  counties 
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of  the  great  valley  frotn  Red  BhifF  to  Bakersfield,  with  g^aia  as  their 
chief  product,  form  another  group* 

The  counties  south  of  the  Tehachipi  mountains  form  another 
somewhat  distinct  group,  with  citrus  fruits  as  their  chief  resource,  al- 
though Ventura  is  more  varied  in  its  products. 

SiKRHA  Nevada, 


^Alpioe 50    — 7.5 

Imador 1424 — 7.5 

'Butte 17    —8 

HI  Dorado. r...  .35 
Inyo.... .30 


Lassen. 37 

Mariposa,,....  ,50 

Modoc »..   .28 

Mono..., 50 

Nevada.,,,....,  .35 
Placer, .21 


-^.07 
—6.85 
—7-77 

Northern  and  Middle  Coast. 


—7 
-6.3 
-6.35 
— 6>9t 

-«.5 
—8.06 


Del  Norte 17    — S.18 

Tnmiy 35    —7 

Hutnboldt 225  —8 


Sonoma^ 
Solano... 
Napa,.,... 


.165  — 8.4[ 


.14 
.16 


—8.4 


Tehama.. .17  —7,6 

Yolo. U  —8 

Yuba.,.. 19  — 7.S5 

Sutler .15  —7.5 

Gleon ..........  .10  —7.7 

Ventura.,. 24  — 8,60 

Loa  Angeles,.  .23  — 8.54 


Mendocino...  .25    — 7.58 

Monterey. 24    — 8.5 

S,LuiB  Obispo  .22    — 7.66 

Bay  Counties, 

Marin 126  — 8.66 

Contra  Costa  .17    —8.7 
Alameda .15     ^3 

VAW.EV  Counties. 

Colusa 14    — 7.8 

Sacrameuto...  .15     — 9.86 

San  Joaquin..  .11 
Stanislaus.....  .15 

Merced..,. 15 

South EKN   Counties. 

Orange ,.,,  .26     —8.8 

S. Bernardino  ^205  —7.78 


-8.5 
—8 
—8 


San  Mateo..., 

Santa  Clara.., 
S.  Francisco.. 


Madera. 18 

Tulare..*,. 25 

Fresno.. 17 

Kings 18 

Kern. 18 


Riverside 21 

San  Diego .20 


Lake,  all  **bills  and  mountains^ our  sanitarium,*'  taxe?*  itself  33 
cents  ou  $100,  and  maintains  school  7.71  mouths;  San  Benito,  un- 
grouped,  29c — 8.17  months.  The  change  of  industry  from  mining  o^ 
grains  to  fruit  can  be  discerued  in  these  groupings  by  the  close  student 
of  our  State*s  capabilities.     The  entire  exhibit  is  worthy  of  study. 


The  library  of  Profes-sor  Hildebrand,  of  the  University  of  Leip- 
sic»  consisting  of  about  15,000  volumes,  many  of  them  exceedingly 
valuable  works  relating  to  the  Germanic  literature  and  philology,  has 
been  secured  for  Stanford  Ihiiversity.  The  library  is  rich  in  the 
older  Germanic  literature  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  Thirty  three  diclionaries  of  all  languages  are  inchided»  and 
a  large  number  of  works  are  devoted  to  French,  Ivuglish,  Italian  and 
Spanish  literature.  To  the  history  department,  the  library  will  make 
available  a  number  of  works  which  it  is  now  impossible  to  obtain,  ex- 
cept in  a  collection  like  the  Hildebrand  library.  The  law  department 
will  have  the  benefit  of  the  volumes  which  coivtain  all  the  sources  of 
old  Germanic  law, 
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Supenntetideitt  of  Public 
l)ei>utT  Superintendent  of  Public 
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Bxiraets  from  Letters  of  Superiatendent  Black. 


cii  VN^  K   01     LOCATION   or  SCHOOL. 

Secltciti  16 tg  ptovWcJi  iHal  when  necessary  for  tbe  convenience  of 
raaidents  of  a  school  district,  scboo)  may  be  maintained  a  part  of  tbe 
ymx  in  otie  portion  of  llie  tcbool  district  and  a  part  of  the  year  in  an- 
other portion  of  tbe  dUtrict.  Notbing  is  said  abont  a  ffrm  of  school 
in  this  siection.  Tbe  Tru^tecsi»  a^  t  understand  tbe  law,  are  to  consider 
the  con%*euience  of  tb«  pnptK  foe  tbe  c^iocattonal  macbiuery^of  tbe 
State  is  in  the  tnten^st  of  the  children  to  l>e  educated. 

ItXPKN^K   tN   CItAXUH  OF  SCHOOt.  BOOKS. 

I  wish  to  sniQte^t  that.  In  changing  from  the  old  to  tbe  new  read- 
eta,  jriMi  save  the  parents  of !'  ^  Mren  all  the  possible.  It 
is  in  the  power  of  your  Boa:  acation  to  atl  discretionary 
ncftsases  that  the  ehatife  can  be  laade  without  ati>  adUitional  expense. 

man  scticH^L5, 
*  *  *  I^rsonaUy,  I  wilt  add  that  so  £ar  as  my  observation  has 
been,  the  county  high  schools  have  done  well.  This  is  especially 
trwt  m  aU  distrkis  that  hare  had  childrew  eMi^gb  to  jnstify  tbe  main- 
mmm^  9t mA  miioA,  In  a  few  instaiKes,  where  the  number  of  pu- 
fBs  ofll^  sduMri  aceaikd  ability  were  xnsaSctent  in  number  to  main- 
"  I  a  school,  Ihene  have  been  partial  or  total  fjiilares.  These  cases 
!  very  rare  todeed,  and  shonld  in  no  case  be  nsed  as  aa  argument 
the  esJtabltshment  of  high  schools. 


■  scnoou  ctosED  av  stokm  oa  ruoos^ 

^  Your  teacher  i^  — ''*^-  *  to  te^ich  and  to  di^w  p^y  for  the  full  time 

^Sor  whkh  she  wa$  engaged.     The  temporary  closing  of  the 

B|MMi  ^a  accoiuit  m  mc^^mcnc^  of  wealher^SQ^  that  neither  pupils 
^^^■taildMr  cooM  well  atleiid-^I  hcM  i^  within  the  province  of  the 
^^^^^■B^    The  school  *wtll  simply  coatinoe  that  mtidi  kmger  in  the 
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Spring,  and  teachers  ougbt  to  be  willing  to  agree  to  such  an  arrange- 
nieot.  While  the  teacher  was  not  responsible  for  the  inclement  weather, 
neither  were  the  pupils,  and  schools  are  established  solely  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  children. 

DISCOtTNT   OF   SCHOOL   REQUISITIONS. 

Permit  me  to  say  that  I  know  of  no  provision  of  school  law  where- 
by a  requisition  may  be  drawn  to  pay  the  discount  on  a  school  order. 

CKNSUS   RKrORTS. 

While  the  law  does  not  require  the  Census  Marshal  to  file  a  copy 
of  the  census  with  the  clerk,  I  think  it  should  be  done  in  order  that 
tl3.^re  may  be  on  file  in  the  district  a  complete  record  of  its  official  busi- 

VOTERS   AT  SCHOOL    ELECTIONS, 

Let  me  say  that  a  citizen  is  not  a  qualified  elector  until  he  regis- 
*^^»^;  that  is.  no  one  is  entitled  to  vote,  unless  be  is  on  the  great  regis- 
^^  ^r  of  the  county, 

OLD   AND   NEW  DIPLOMAS. 

I  will  State  that  if  you  desire  to  exchange  your  diploma  for  one  of 
^^^^  new  issue,  the  exchange  can  be  made  at  an  expense  to  you  of  two 
*^^^=^llars,  the  cost  of  the  new  diploma.  The  old  diplomas  are  recom- 
**^  ^ndations;  the  new  ones  absolute  life  diplomas  about  which  there 
^^^  ^  never  be  raised  any  question  of  legality. 

THE  PURCHASE    OF   SUPPLEMENTAL   BOOKS. 

Regarding  supplementary  books  we  will  say  that  their  use  is 
^^*- nctioned  by  law,  very  justly,  but  it  has  several  times  been  decided 
!^3'^  this  office  that  supplementary  books  must  be  baugbt  with  the  money 
t'K^  the  library  fund  of  the  district,  and  that  children  are  under  no  obli- 
S^^tion  to  buy  them  whatever.  For  a  teacher  to  require,  or  even  re- 
*lVaesl  the  purchase  of  supplementary  books  is  a  flagrant  violation  of 
tti^  law.  Supplementary  books,  bought  with  the  money  in  the  library 
*^xid,  are  the  district  property,  and  must  remain  in  the  district  library. 


OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE. 


MAGAZINES. 

Scri&ner's  Magazine  for  April  aVxninds  in  Easter  features.     The  cover  is  a 
^t-rilcing  arrangement  of  lilies.     The  frontispiece  is  an  excellent  engraving  calle<l 
The  Worshippers/'     Then  ioUows  a  series  of  Easter  pictures  by  four  of  the  best 
^iostrators   of   our   day,    representing   Easter  scenes   in  New   York,   Pans,   Old 
^Ugland  and  Jerusalem.     Another  original   feature  of  the  number  is  an  Easter 
*^ymJi»  interpreted  in  a  series  of  six  full  pages  by  Henry  McCarter.     These  pic- 
tores  are  of  remarkable  decorative  value. 

^  Thk  March  number  of  the  PoUttcaf  Science  Quarterly  contatus  interesting 
articles  on  Municipal  Home  Rule,  The  Housing  of  Workingujeu  in  Lottdon,  A 
Kew  Statement  of  the  Law  of  Fopalalion,  Legislating  Against  Futures,  Munici- 
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p&l  HVectric  Ligbting  in  CbicagOi  KoBSulli,  the  Revo! ulioai^t,  and  Anglo-Saxon^ 
Courts  of  Law.  *Tbe  number  contains,  moreover,  the  usual  reviews  and  book  ' 
notes,    Ginn  &  Company,  publishers. 

Thb  Ladies'  Home  Journal  for  April  contains  an  appreciative  and  reminiscenlc 
sketch  of  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggio,  v/hich  our  California  readers  would  find" 
cry  interesting.     As  the  pioneer  of  free  Kindergarten  work  on  the  Pacific  Coast,] 
ad  the  organ iier  of  the  Silver  Street  School  in  San  Francisco^  the  first  free  Kin- 
"^dergarten   established  west   of    the   Rocky    Mountains,    Mrs.  Wiggin,  or   *'Miss| 
Kate,"  as  she  was  then  known,  holds  a  high  place  on  the  roll  of  Califomia  edu- 
cators. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  March  number  of  the  Notik  Amtrkan  Review  ia 

the  opening  symposium  in  answer  to  the  question:  *'!«  an  Extra  Session  Needed?'^, 
The  value  of  such  a  discussion  as  this  issufficiently  obvious,  combining  as  it  does- 
the  views  of  four  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  Congress,  representing  re»l 
gious  as  far  apart  as  New  York,  Ten nesssee  and  Iowa.  It  will  be  observed  that 
two  Democrats  are  linked  with  two  Republicans.  The  Review  thus  remains 
faithful  to  the  standard  of  impartiality  which  it  desires  to  maintain  in  the  treat- 
ment of  all  questions  dealt  with  in  its'pages. 


I 
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BOOKS. 

E.  L»  Kellogg  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago,  have  published  a  neat  Itltle 
lection,  entitled  *'New   Year  and  Midwinter   Exercises  *'     There  are  recitations, 
quotations^  authors'  birthdays,  an<i  special  programs  for  New  Year  and  Midwinter 
days  in  the  schoolroom.     Price,  25  cents. 

A  VAi^UABLK  contribution  to  educational  literature  is  "State  Education  for 
the  People,"  published  by  C.  W,  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  There  are  interesting 
papers  on  education  in  India,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Canada,  Australia,  the 
United  States;  also,  on  the  Education  of  Women,  Technical  Instruction,  and 
Payment  by  Results.  The  retail  price  of  the  book  is  f  1.25.  The  same  publisher 
has  issued  the  second  edition  of  *'How  to  Teach  Natural  Science  in  Public 
Schools/'  by  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris.  This  is  a  very  popular  little  work.  The  price 
is  50  cents*  '^Roderick  Hume/*  the  story  of  a  New  York  teacher,  written  by  Mr 
Bardeen  himself,  has  also  reached  a  second  edition.  The  story  is  attractive,  an  " 
baa  a  charm  especially  to  the  teacher  who  is  experiencing  the  failures  and  sue 
ccssea  of  life  in  the  schoolroom.  Interwoven  with  the  fads  and  humors  of  the 
teachers*  life  is  much  sound,  practical,  pedagogic  philosophy,  and  it  will  profit 
every  teacher  to  read  it.     Price,  50  cents, 

Elemrnts    of    PhyaICS.    By.  S.  P.  M.ads,  of   the  Oakland  High   School, 
Professor  Meads  has  prepared  a  text  book   in  elementary  physics  which  will  re- 
ceive a  hearty  welcome  because  of  the  simple  and  lurid  style  in  which  the  promi- h 
nent  facts  are  set  forth.    He4ias  succeeded  in  producing  a  text-book  on  physics  that  H 
is   concise,  logical,   practical  and   interesting.      The  typography   of  the  l>ook   is" 
creditable  to  the  publishers,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co,,  Boston-Chicago.     There  are 
388  pages.     Inlrocluctory  price,  72  cents. 

One  of  the  elegant  text  books  published  by  the  Americau  Book  Company  ia 
'**Roman  Life  in  Latin  Prose  and  Verse  '"  This  is  a  collection  of  illustrative  read- 
ings from  Latin  literature,  and  it  comprises  a  very  ifiteresimg  group  of  literary 
gems,  selected  and  arranged  upon  a  definite  plan,  and  with  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing not  only  the  quality  and  literary  style  of  the  writers,  but  al^o  something  of 
the  life,  customs,  etc.,  of  the  age  in  which  he  wrote,  The  edito  s  have  ranged 
over  a  wide  literary  field,  and  have  made  a  successful  effort  to  place  before  the 
Ivatiu  student  something  classical  and  attractive,  and  yet  not  commonplace.  The 
price  of  the  handsome  volume  is  %\,^o. 

An  interesting  and  valuable  btxik  is  ^*The  E<iucation  of  the  Greek  People 
and  Its  Influence  on  Civilization/*  by  Thos,  Davidson,  D*  Appleton  &  Co»,  New 
York,  publishers.  It  deals  with  the'  education  of  the  Oreek  people  from  the 
basis  of  a  philosophic  history  of  Greek  educational  development,  molded  Atul 
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formed  by  the  political  and  reli^ous  history  of  the  Greeks.  The  inilueucc  of  the 
great  Greciati  teachers  is  treated  from  a  broad  educational  standpoint.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  book  is  to  show  how  the  Greek,  people  were  gradually  educated  up  to 
Ihat  stage  of  culture  which  made  them  the  teachers  of  the  whole  world,  and  what 
the  effect  of  that  leaching  has  htcn.  The  volume  is  edited  by  W.  T*  Harris^  and 
l>eloags  to  Appleton's  invaluable  ''International  Educational  Series/' 

A  BOOK  that  will  prove  a  source  of  pleasure  and  benefit  to  teachers  especially 
is  '*The  Schooltnaster  in  Comedy  aud  Satire."  The  book  has  been  arranged 
especially  for  the  use  of  Teachers*  Reading  Circles  and  Round  Tables,  and  is  fur* 
tiished  with  outlines,  notes,  and  suggestive  questions  for  reviews  aud  exanuna> 
tions.  These  satirical  and  humorous  selections  from  Rabelais.  Ascham^  Swift, 
Pope,  Dickens,  Thompson,  aud  other  great  writers  who  have  given  us  pictures  of 
school  life,  will  be  found  especially  interesting*  The  book  has  been  well  printed 
and  handsomely  bound,  contains  nearly  600  pages,  and  the  price  is  |}.40  Send 
to  the  American  Book  Company  for  one  to  instruct  and  beguile  during  the  quiet 
vacation  hours  that  will  soou  be  here, 

Messrs,  Hougrton,  Mifflin  A-  Co,  of  Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago, 
will  shortly  publish  as  No,  73  of  their  Riverside  Literature  Series  (paper  covers, 
15  cenlsi  a  collection  of  Tennyson's  poems  under  the  title,  "Enoch  Arden,  and 
Other  Poems."  There  is  also  an  excellent  biographical  sketch.  Some  of  the 
greatest  English  masterpieces  will  be  issued  in  the  numbers  of  the  Riverside 
Literature  Series,  which  are  to  be  pulilished  during  the  coming  spring. 

Thk  P.vnguma  Moda,  a  Romanch  of  Mai^ava,  by  Rouusevelle  Wildman, 
of  TUe  OiTr/and  Monthly.  A  thrilling  little  story,  handsomely  illustrated  and 
neatly  bound,  A  unique  birthday  present.  Send  to  Ove r /am/ (or  a  copy ^  or  to 
•ny  bookstore  in  San  Francisco. 

The  advanced  Fourth  Music  Reader  for  upper  grammar  cl assess  and  high 
schools  has  just  been  published  by  Ginn  &  Co,  This  Reader  is  iuteudcd  to  sup- 
plement the  school  music  now  in  use  by  supplying  the  highest  classes  with  desir- 
able selections  for  singing,  mainly  in  three  parts.  There  are  also  several  beauti 
ful  selections,  tu  four  parts.*  All  the  Solfeggi,  with  few  exceptions,  were  written 
e3[prcssly  for  this  work  by  the  eminent  composer,  Mr.  W.  \V.  Gilchrist.  The  book" 
contains  over  one  hundred  choice  selections.     Price  $1.05. 

Wn.TJAMS  &  RoGKRS,  Rochester,  N.  Y,,  h^ive  published  *'New  Introductive 
Bookkeeping/'  Sample  copy  to  teachers,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  75  cents.  This 
is  an  abridged  edition  of  the  New  Complete  Bookkeeping,  including  the  theory 
and  practice  of  the  ordinary  forms  and  m-thods  of  double  and  single  entry  book- 
keeping.  This  edition  also  contains  a  set  illustrating  Business  Practice,  together 
with  the  illustrations  of  Bu-»iuess  Forms,  Dictionary  of  Commercial  Terms  nnd  a 
List  of  Abbreviations  and  Contractions.  A  Reference  Book  coataiuiug  the  origi- 
nal entries  and  a  Key  cmtaining  the  trial  balances  and  results  are  supplied  free 
of  charge  to  schools  arlop  ing  the  work  and  ordering  a  first  supply  of  not  less 
I         than  ten  copies. 

p  A  VFRY  practical  business  course  for  schools,  entitled  **Busines5  Forms,  Cus- 

I  torn**  and  Accounts/'  by  Seymour  E^ilon,  Drextfl  Institute,  has  just  been  published 

I by  the  American  Hook  Co.     No.  i  is  a   Book  of  FJlank   Forms  used  in  common 

1^^ business  transactions,  such  as  orders  for  household  supplies,  bills,  checks,  pay 
^^Bfolls.  receipts,  ban*^  deposit  tickets,  telegrams,  elc  ,  etc.  Price,  $i.  No.  2  is  an 
^^■Kirercise  Manual,  containing  appropriate  material  and  directions  for  filling  out 
^^Bfach  of  t!ie  blanks  in  the  Form  Book.  12  mo,  no  piges.  Price  50  cents.  This 
^™  "Business  Course  is  not  a  mere  system  or  theory  of  bookkeeping,  but  it  is 
the  actufil  forms,  methods,  customs  and  accounts  used  in  business.  The 
paramount  object  of  the  course  is  to  fit  and  qualify  the  young  for  the 
fHisiness  demands  of  active  life,  by  teaching  the  forms  and  methods  of  business,  as 
well  as  bookkeeping,  which  is  simply  one  of  its  incidental  forms.  Copies  of 
Baton's  Business  Forms,  Customs,  and  Accounts,  and  the  accompanying  Manual 
ill  be  sent  prepaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  price  ($1,501,  by  the  American 
Book  Company, 
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-^=^m  CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  NOTES.^^^— 

Granville  F.  Foster  is  principal  of  the  Pkcerville  High  School. 
A  NEW  school  building  will  be  erected  in  Castroville  during  the 
'  summer. 

The  enterprising  ciiijcens  of  PorlerviUe  are  endeavoring  to  estab- 
lish a  High  school. 

TuK  Sonoma  County  Teachers'  Institute  meets  at  Santa  Rosa 
during  the  second  week  of  May. 

J,  G-  Hansaker,  of  the  San  Francisco  Boys'  Higb  School,  has 
taken  charge  ol  the  Pelahima  High  School. 

TiiK   Bclvidere  school  house,  Boyle  Heights,  Los  Angeles^  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire  March  14th.     Loss,  $8,000, 
I  Vkga  district^  comprising  parts  of  Monterey.  Santa  Crnz  and  San 

Benito  counties,  will  build  a  new  schoolhouse  this  term, 

Kate  Doitglass  Wigcin,  the  famous  author  and  kindergartner, 
was  married  recently  to  Mr.  George  Riggs,  of  New  York. 

N.  B.  CoLTNTRYMAK,  formerly  principal  of  the  Mt  Eden  school, 
in  teaching  the  Highland,  Alameda  county,  school  this  term. 

DiRKCToR  Burckhaller,  of  the  Chabot  Observatory,  Oakland,  has 
been  elected  rrt'sidcnt  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific.  • 

HoMH  school  district,  San  Luis  Obispo  county,  has  been  re*estab- 
Hshed  after  having  lapsed  three  years.  The  district  was  one  of  the 
first  established  in  the  county, 

A  NKATLV  printed  eight- page  monthly  paper  is  published  by  the 
Bishop,  (Inyo  county),  Public  School;  R.  L.  McCarty,  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  Bodie  school,  is  principaL 

Saratoga,  Santa  Clara  county,  voted  against  the  bond  proposi- 
tion to  provide  for  the  construction  of  a  new  school  house.  Hester 
district,  in  the  same  couuly,  has  voted  $6,000  for  another  school  build- 
ing. 

Mr.  A.  H.  YoDER,  of  the  San  Francisco  Normal  School,  con- 
tributed an  interesting  and  valuable  paper  upou  '*Great  Men'*  to  the 
October  (1894)  Pedagogical  Sftninary.  He  giv^es  in  detail  interesting 
data  regarding  fifty  men  of  eminence  in  diflfereot  lines. 

The  proprietors  of  the  San  Francisco  Business  College,  1256  Mar- 
ket Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL,  have  arranged  to  give  an  eight  weeks* 
course  in  bookkeeping,  free  to  the  public- school  teachers,  during  the 
summer.  Those  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  this  offer  should  write 
them  at  once. 
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CURSENT  EDUCATIONAL  THOU<^T. 


Your  committee  understands  by  correlation  of  studies  the  selec- 
tioD  and  arrangement  in  orderly  sequence  of  such  objects  of  study  as 
shall  give  the  child  an  insight  into  the  world  that  he  lives  in,  and  a 
command  over  its  resources  such  as  is  obtained  by  a  helpful  coopera- 
tion with  one's  fellows*  In  a  word,  the  chief  consideration  to  which 
all  others  are  to  be  subordinated,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  is 
this  requirement  of  the  civilization  into  which  the  child  is  born,  as  de- 
termining not  only  what  he  shall  study  in  school,  but  what  habits  and 
customs  he  shall  be  taught  in  the  family  before  the  school  age  arrives; 
as  well  as  that  he  shall  acquire  a  skilled  acquaintance  of  some  one  of 
a  definite  series  of  trades,  professions  or  vocations  in  the  years  that 
follow  school;  and,  furthermore,  that  this  question  of  the  relation  of 
the  pupil  to  his  civilization  determines  what  political  duties  he  shall 
assume  and  what  religious  faith  or  spiritual  aspirations  shall  be 
adopted  for  the  conduct  of  his  life* — Dk.  W.  T,  Harris,  Report  of 
Committee  of  Fifteen. 

In  every  State  university  there  should  be  a  school  of  politicalj 
science,  under  competent  leadership,  and  engaged  in  the  study  of  the' 
great  economic  facts  of  to-day.  The  work  of  instruction  in  this  school 
should  be  by  scientific  methods.  The  problems  are  no  longer  to  be 
solved  by  the  philosophical  method  alone.  We  must  use  common 
sense,  and  be  governed  by  the  industrial  and  economic  facts  of  modern 
society.  The  solution  of  present  ditllcuUies  is  not  by  revolutionary 
methods.  The  errors  and  fallacies  of  agitators  and  socialistic  reform- 
ers are  to  be  exposed  by  our  universities,  whose  teachings  are  based 
upon  our  fundamental  institutions.^ — Pres.  A.  A.  Johnson,  Uoiver- 
sily  of  Wyoming. 
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The  ideal  personality,  the  harmonious  development  of  the  individ- 
uality under  the  reign  of  the  moral  law»  is  the  highest  aim  of  all  edu- 
cational activity,  the  common  end  for  the  good  of  all  pupils.  How, 
then,  must  this  common  aim  be  applied  to  each  individual  pupil? 
Shall  all  pupils  be  treated  according  to  the  same  pattern,  be  pressed 
into  the  same  form,  or  has  each  individuality  the  right  to  develop 
freely  and  independently  under  the  common  aim  of  education?  The 
duty  of  the  educator  is  to  regard  the  individuality;  to  treat  it  tenderly, 
and  ihus  permit  it  to  ripen  in  an  harmonious  moral  character. — ^State 
SuPT.  Henry  Raub,  Illinois. 

A  FEW  things  were  practically  agreed  upon  at  the  Cleveland 
meeting.  The  Herbartians  established,  and  their  opponents  conceded, 
the  value  of  child-study  and  of  the  correlation  of  essentials.  They 
insured  Ihe  policy  of  putting  tbrmal  studies  iu  a  secondary  place,  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Hegelians  ree^itablished  the  validity  of  logical 
connection  in  studies,  and  the  importance  of  recognizing  the  training 
of  the  will  by  conlinuous  and  connected  tasks.  They  held  their 
ground  on  their  contention  that  the  course  of  study  is  to  be  made  up 
to  give  the  pupil  a  systematic  view  of  the  world,  and  mere  devices 
like  ''Grimm's  Fairy  Tales"  and  ** Robinson  Crusoe"  are  of  too  limited 
range  to  furnish  proper  cores  for  a  course  of  study.  The  value  of  in- 
terest in  determining  method  from  the  child*s  side  of  iustruclioa,  is 
agreed  upon  by  both  parties,— Supt.  S.  S,  Parr. 

The  good  teacher  will  observe  his  own  progress  as  well  as  the  prog- 
less  of  the  children.  The  further  he  goes  in  the  right  path  the  more 
possible  will  he  find  it  to  mind  the  rule,  "Never  to  tell  the  child  what 
he  can  find  out  for  himself,"  And  the  rule,  not  kept  slavishly  or  lit- 
erally, will  at  length  become  the  main  guide  of  his  teaching.  He  will 
think  of  it  more  constantly,  and  respect  it  more  sincerely,  than  any 
other. — Prof.  L.  C.  Miall,  London, 

In  reading,  in  the  higher  grades,  the  text-book  should  be  studied, 
A  few  of  the  best  pieces  should  be  selected  :  they  should  be  critically 
examined  and  iheir  meaning  made  clear  to  ihe  pupils.  The  proper 
rendering  should  be  insisted  on  ;  and  the  elocution  should  be  made  to 
voice  the  sense.  This  is  drill.  It  is  no  objection  that  sometimes  the 
pieces  are  difficult  for  the  pupils.  No  one  advances  who  does  not  at- 
tempt something  a  little  beyond  his  present  aUainmenls,  Reading  at 
sight  and  for  mere  entertainment  has  also  its  place,  but  supplementary 
lading  may  be  carried  to  excess  in  our  schotjls. — ^Supt.  A.  P.  Marbi^b. 
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Oae  of  tlie  Wonders  of  Southern  Califoroia. 


God  has  done  ranch  for  the  soulhern  portion  of  California.  His 
creature,  man,  has,  by  his  daring  skill  and  faith  in  the  outcome,  en- 
hanced the  natural  beauty,  and  brought  naountaio  top  and  seashore 
into  easy  and  delightful  inter-communicatiou.  Nowhere  in  the  State 
do  the  mountains  rise  more  abruptly  from  the  plain  than  they  do  at 
I*asadena,  Nowhere  do  they  present  a  more  gashed  and  inaccessible 
Xxoot«  Nowhere  do  the  purple  shadows  play  a  more  charming  game 
of  *'hideand  seek/' 

It  was  left  to  the  genius  of  Prof.  T.  S.  C.  Lowe,  famous  during 
the  Civil  War  for  his  practical  system  of  balloon  observation,  to  scale 
these  forbidding  heights,  and  practically  *ievel  the  mountain." 
The  frontispiece  gives  some  idea  of  the  ladder  he  employs. 
The  Los  Angeles  Terminal  Railroad  transfers  its  passengers  to  the 
electric  trolley  cars  of  the   Mount  Lowe  Railway.     Gliding  smoothly 
over  poppy  covered  AUadena  Heights,  the  cars  enter  Rubio  Canyon, 
named  for  the  venerable  Father  Rubio.  of  the  Mission  of  San  Bnena* 
\-entura,  and  wind  about,  over  high  bridges  and  solid  granite  shelves, 
to  Rubio  Amphitheatre,  a  natural  nook,  the  home  of  fern  and  flower, 
now  made  accessible  by  walks  and  staircases,  and  rendered  comfort- 
able by  a  cosy  hotel.     The  electric  road  stops  here  at  the  foot  of  a 
steep  mountain,  and  a  cable,  planted  against  the  mountain's  breast, 
makes  a  direct  ascent  of  i  ,300  feet  in  an  iucHue  of  3,000  feet.     In  some 
places  the  grade  is  over  sixty  per  cent.     The  cable  is  of  the  finest 
steel,  tested  to  a  strain  of  twenty  times  what  it  will  be  called  to  bean 
The  cars  are  so  arranged  as  lo  keep  passengers  always  on  the  level, 
regardless  of  the  steep   grade.     An  empty  car  passes  the  loaded  one, 
which  glides  np»  with   an  easy   motion,  toward  the  clonds,  while  the 
view  expands,  until  Pasadena,  Los  Angeles,  San  Gabriel  Valley,  the 
sea  and  its  purple   islands  swing   into  vision »  and  the  imaginary  and 
the  real  clasp  hands  and  the  .senses  grow  dizzy  with  ihe  ititoxicaliou 
of  delight.     The  car  halts  3.500  feet  above  the  sea.  and  the  passengers 
step  to  the  porch  of  a  handsome,  commodious  hotel,  where  they  sit 
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upon  the  wide  veranda  and,  in  the  serene  isolation  of  the  mountain 
p,  survey  a  scene  such  as  the  old  world  affords  only  in  the  Vale  of 
ashmere  and  the  Valley  of  the  Guadalquiver.     Should  the  day  be 
foggy,  the  happy  traveler  is  above  it,  in  the  bright  sunshine  and  clear 
mountain  air»  while  the  world  below  is  covered  with  its  fleecy  robe. 

Above  the  hotel  and  its  famous  astronomical  observatory-  can  be 
seen  the  winding  track  of  the  electric  road,  which  when  complete  will 
carry  the  tourist  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain »  6,700  above  the  sea. 
It  will  then  be  possible  for  the  traveler  to  leave  the  rose  gardens  of 
Pasadena  on  a  winter  morning  and,  in  two  hours,  enjoy  an  exhilara- 
ting snow-balling  on  the  mountain  top. 

The  literary  promoter  of  the  enterprise,  Prof.  G.  Wharton  JameSd 
publishes  a  newspaper  on  the  mountain,  called  the  A/t  Lowe  Ech&^ 
which,  to  quote  him,  has  *'the  widest  circulation  in  the  world,*'  for  in 
the  tourist's  hands  it  goes  to  'Uhe  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth/* 
Scholarly  in  bts  tastes  and  widely  read,  the  Professor  is  also  thoroughly 
companionable,  giving  information  in  a  manner  as  genial  as  it  is  un- 
obtrusive. 

It  will  come  to  pass  that  no  tourist  in  this  South  laud  will  fail  to 
make  this  trip.  It  is  man*s  greatest  triumph,  in  a  region  rendered 
celebrated  by  his  achievements  over  nature.  The  man  and  the  enter- 
prise are  characteristic  of  a  people  and  a  region  that  have  made 
Southern  California  the  synonym  for  beauty  and  plenty  the  world 
over. 
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The  San  Bernardino  High  Schoc^l  Building. 


The  San  Bernardino  High  School  building,  a  cut  of  which  ap- 
pears in  this  number  of  the  Journal*  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  State, 
It  was  completed  about  two  years  ago,  at  a  cost  of  $75,000,  including 
grounds  and  furniture.  The  building  is  tio  feet  by  no  feet,  con- 
structed of  brick,  with  qjentone  sandstone  facings  and  trimmings,  and 
the  tower  rises  to  the  hight  of  124  feet»  and  four  ueat  mentone  stone 
balconies  project  from  its  sides.  The  miin  entrance  is  built  around 
and  above  with  meutone  stoue,  rubble  and  carved,  and  a  flight  of  mas- 
sive stone  steps,  fifteen  feet  wide,  leads  to  it.  The  basement  contains 
a  workshop  or  modeling  ro>m,  a  well-eqnipped  gymnasium  for  the 
boys  and  one  for  the  girls»  dressing  rojms,  bath  rooms,  water  closets 
and  the  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus. 

The  vestibule  to  the  main  entrance  is  floored  with  marble,  and  on 
each  side  there  is  a  small  room  for  the  use  of  the  teachers.  The  main 
rotunda -is  34  feet  by  66  feet,  and  from  its  center  the  stairway  leads  to 
the  upper  floors.  The  offices  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools 
are  to  the  right  of  the  main  entrance.  On  this  floor  there  are  also  a 
store  room,  an  assembly  room,  hat  atid  cloak  rooms  and  recitation 
rooms. 

On  the  second  floor  there  are  a  library,  assembly  room  and  reci- 
tation rooms.  i 

On  the  third  floor,  part  of  the  rotunda  will  be  used  for  a  museum 
and  art  gallery,  A  large  auditorium,  supply  room,  laboratories  and 
recitation  rooms  are  also  on  this  floor.  The  structure  contains  all  the 
equipments  and  conveniences  of  a  first-class  modern  school  building, 
such  as  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  sanitary  arrangements,  fire 
escapes,  electric  clocks  and  call  bellSj  speaking  tubes,  fire  alarms, 
water  and  hose  to  be  used  in  extinguishing  fires,  Altogether,  it  is  a 
Splendid  building,  an  ornament  to  the  city  of  San  Bernardino,  and  a 
credit  to  the  enterprising  and  intelligent  people  who  so  freely  voted 
the  money  with  which  to  build  it. 


Chips  from  a  Schoolmaster's  Workshop. 


EARL   BARNES. 
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Within  the  past  few  months  two  important  contributions  have 
been  made  to  the  study  of  children,  by  Stale  societies.     The  first  is  a 


thick  pamphlet  of  more  than  a  huodred  pages,  called  * 'Transactions  ot 
the  Illinois  Society  for  Child-Study,'*  It  ii  a  collection  of  papers^  all 
of  them  important  to  students  in  this  line  of  work.  The  most  impor- 
tant single  paper  is  probably  the  translation  of  Preyer's  Directions  for 
Conducting  a  Day- Book  Recording  the  Development  of  a  Child  from  Births 
This  outline  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  any  one  wishing  to  keep 
such  a  record.  The  pamphlet  can  be  had  from  William  O.  Krobu, 
University  of  Illinois,  Champlain.  IIL,  for  fifty  cents. 

The  other  study  is  a  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages,  called  Bulletia 
No.  I,  of  the  South  Carolina  Association  for  the  Study  of  Children. 
It  was  prepared  by  Prof.  Thomas  P.  Bailey,  now  of  the  University  of 
California,  and  is  now  being  republished  in  this  journal.  It  was  writ- 
ten to  meet  the  needs  of  isolated  workers  who  are  separated  from  higher 
educational  centers,  and  it  will  prove  extremely  helpful  to  every  one 
interested  in  the  study  of  children. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  all  these  new  studies  fall  into  one  of 
fi^  groups.  First »  there  are  the  biographies  of  particular  children, 
generally  written  by  the  father  or  an  aunt,  and  ceasing  with  the  second 
or  third  year.  Miss  Millicent  Shiun's  '*  Notes  on  the  Development  of 
a  Child/*  published  by  the  University  of  California!  represents  the 
best  work  so  far  done  in  this  line. 

In  the  second  place  come  the  careful  laboratory  studies,  confined 
to  one  child,  or  to  two  children,  and  worked  out  with  elaborate  care. 
Some  of  Professor  Scrtpture*s  studies,  published  in  the  Studies  from  the 
Yale  Psychoiogical  Laboratory,  illustrate  this  class  of  work. 

The  third  group  is  made  up  of  statistical  studies,  where  material 
is  gathered  over  a  wide  area,  and  generalizations  are  struck  out  giving 
a  kind  of  preliminary  survey  of  the  field  under  investigation.  Most  of 
our  own  studies  represent  this  kind  of  work. 

In  the  fourth  place  come  the  studies  where  the  observer  gathers  at 
random  any  and  all  material  bearing  upon  the  development  of  children. 
Workers  in  this  class  generally  accept  a  sentence  from  Darwin *s  auto- 
biography as  their  motto,  "  I  worked  on  true  Baconian  principles,  and 
without  any  theory  collected  facts  on  a  wholesale  scale,"  Principal 
Russell,  of  the  Worcester  Slate  Normal  School,  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  movement,  and  the  article  by  H.  W.  Brown  in  the  ''Pedagogical 
Seminary"  for  December,  1893,  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  the 
results  reached  by  this  method. 

In  the  fifth  class  I  would  include  reminiscences  of  all  sorts,  espe- 
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daily  such  autobiographical  studies  as  Rousseau's  Con/essmis  and  Tol- 
stoi's Childhmd,  Boyhood,  and  Vottih, 

Any  one  who  finds  himself  interested  in  this  new  field  of  work 
might  well  stop  and  consider  the  relative  merits  of  these  diflferent 
methods  of  approaching  the  problem  of  a  child's  life. 

Speaking  of  reminiscences,  I  know  of  nothing  more  suggestive  for 
a  teacher  or  parent  who  wants  to  enter  into  the  inner  life  of  the  child 
than  the  memories  of  Pierre  Loti,  translated  under  the  title,  The  Ro- 
mance of  a  Child,  and  published  by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  for  twenty- 
five  cents.  The  little  book  takes  one  into  the  very  heart  of  the  child's 
life.  There  are  no  pedagogical  formulas  in  the  book,  but  any  teacher 
who  reads  it  will  feel  her  sympathies  quickened,  her  understanding 
broadened,  and  her  interest  in  the  little  lives  with  which  she  deals,  en- 
larged and  ennobled. 

CAN   THES^   DRY    BONES   LIVE? 

There  is  a  woman  in  a  Southern  California  High  School,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  California,  who  knows  how  to  surround  her 
children  with  an  atmosphere  which  makes  them  feel  the  strength  and 
beauty  and  human  relations  of  her  subject.  And  her  subject  is  math- 
ematics,— as  dry  and  prosaic  and  impersonal  a  subject  as  can  be  found 
in  the  curriculum.  She  has  a  large  room,  well  lighted,  to  begin  with. 
In  the  first  place,  she  had  it  tinted  with  a  very  slight  shade  of  green^ 
and  then  she  ran  around  the  walls,  some  six  inches  below  the  ceiling, 
a  beautiful  Greek  fret,  ten  inches  wide*  On  the  ceiling  she  bad  painted 
the  five  regular  solids;  in  the  center  the  dodecahedron,  representing 
to  the  Greeks  the  Universe.  The  other  solids,  respectively  symbolical 
of  the  four  elements,  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  were  placed  in  the  cor- 
ners. In  the  large  open  spaces  on  the  walls,  above  the  blackboards 
uid  below  the  Greek  fret,  she  had  painted  the  following  inscriptions, 
in  handsome  lettering:  *' There  is  no  royal  road  to  geometry.*' — 
Buclid.  '*  Let  no  one  who  is  unacquainted  with  geometry  enter  here/' 
from  Plato*s  Porch;  and  over  her  own  desk:  **  Nature  and  Nature's 
laws  lay  hid  in  night;  God  said,  '  Let  Newton  be,*  and  all  was  light."' 
—Pope.  In  the  smaller  spaces  she  has  hung  some  little  pictures  of 
the  great  mathematicians,  secured  through  a  book*seller  and  framed 
^y  herself.  Her  scholars  live  with  Thales,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Euclid, 
^h^on,  Archimedes,  Enter,  La  Grange,  La  Place,  Newton,  and  Des 
Cartes. 

The  whole  decoration  has  cost  a  little  money,  and  an  infinite 


amount  of  thoughtful  care  and  loving  planning.  It  is  small  wonder 
that  very  many  of  the  studeuts  who  go  out  from  that  high  school  to 
the  universities  choose  mathematics  or  engineering  as  their  major  sub- 
ject. 

The  tendency  of  our  times  is  towards  educational  organization. 
One  is  startled  to  see  how  in  all  of  our  great  educational  meetings  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  the  prevailing  subjects  have  been  co  ordination 
of  studies,  the  ideal  curriculum,  the  problem  of  election,  and  so  forth. 
Organization  is  good,  but  over  and  again  it  leads  to  a  condition  of 
things  such  as  that  described  in  a  letter  just  received  from  a  young 
man  teaching  in  this  State.  He  says  :  *'  For  years  tlie  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  prescribed  an  examination  for  all  grades  from  the  fifth  up» 
which  determines  the  question  of  promotion.  The  amount  of  work 
covered  in  each  grade  is  sufficient  to  confine  the  class  closely  to  the 
text  for  the  entire  time,  unless  the  school  happens  to  have  an  extra- 
ordinarily long  term.  This  allows  the  teacher  little  or  no  latitude  for 
original  work.  Any  divergence  might  prove  disastrous  in  time  of  ex- 
amination, and  the  people  have  been  educated  up  to  the  idea  that  ex- 
aminations furnish  the  only  test  of  progress.  A  teacher  is  judged  by 
the  success  he  has  in  *  pulling  his  pupils  through/  The  examina- 
tions, too,  consist  largely  in  definitions  and  plenty  of  them,^ — defini- 
tions in  Music,  definitions  in  Reading,  definitions  in  Drawing,  and 
even  definitions  in  Penmanship.  If  you  depart  from  the  good  old 
trodden  paths,  you  are  subject  to  the  criticism  that  you  are  not  teach- 
ing what  will  be  asked  in  examination.  The  pupils  have  had  exam- 
inations held  over  them  until  they  reseut  any  other  claim  to  their  dili- 
gence,— even  that  of  naturally  awakened  interest.  It  is  with  feelings 
of  humiliation  that  I  ever  urge  examination  as  a  motive  for  study. 
But  what  can  a  person  do  ?  *' 

The  attitude  of  children  towards  class  punishments  forms  an  inter- 
esting study  for  a  teacher  who  wants  to  know  the  inner  forces  with 
which  she  works.  If  some  of  the  teachers  in  California  would  give 
the  following  little  story  to  their  classes  as  composition  exercise,  they 
would  get  some  returns  which  would  be  interesting  to  them,  and  if  they 
would  then  send  the  papers,  each  marked  with  the  age  and  sex  of  the 
writer,  addressed  to  Earl  Barnes,  Stanford  University,  CaL.  they  would 
place  me  under  personal  obligations,  and  would  assist  in  preparing  a 
study  for  the  N.  E.  A.  in  Denver  this  summer  : 

**  One  day  the  teacher  left  the  room,  and  while  she  was  gone,  sev- 
eral children  in  the  room  began  to  make  a  noise.     The  teacher  heard 
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the  noise  as  she  was  coming  back,  but  did  not  know  wbich  children 
were  out  of  order,  and  none  of  the  class  would  tell  her.  So  she  kept 
the  whole  class  in  after  school.  Was  that  punishment  just  or  unjust, 
and  why  ? ' ' 


Here's  My  Hand. 


Editor  Pacific  Educational  Journal  : 

I  promised  to  write  you  in  regard  to  our  Manual  Training  School, 
but  as  we  have  been  taking  some  more  important  steps  in  the  matter, 
I  have  delayed  the  matter  and  hope  to  have  something  for  a  future 
issue. 

I  have  been  doing  some  pushing  in  regard  to  a  law  that  shall  en- 
able us  to  establish  the  manual  training  more  firmly  as  a  part  of  our 
system.  As  it  is  now,  we  must  make  a  special  levy  each  year  to  sus- 
tain it  or  it  will  go  down*  We  need  more  permanency.  We  have 
now  engTafted  Sloyd  into  our  city  school  work,  and  it  is  a  part  of  our 
course  by  County  Boaid  enactment.     We  require  all  boys  in  grades 

6,  7»  and  S,  to  put  in  two  hours  each  week  in  active  work  at  the  bench. 
We  have  a  three  years'  course,  and  I  find  the  boys  more  careful  and 
painstaking  and  thorough  in  every  way  after  taking  the  work.  The 
people  are  enthusiastic  in  their  support  of  it.  The  girls  all  take  cook- 
ing  school  work.  After  this  year  we  shall  have  the  girls  of  grades  6 
and  7  take  sewing,  and  grade  8  take  cookingj  and  boys  of  grades  5, 

7,  and  8  all  take  Sloyd.  We  shall  allow  girls  who  desire  to  take 
Sloyd  to  do  so^  and  boys  are  allowed  to^lake  a  year  of  cooking. 

You  will  remember  that  the  manual  training  idea  had  many  sup- 
porters in  the  Slate  Association,  and  thai  my  resolution,  **That  it  be 
the  sense  of  this  Association  that  a  law  be  enacted  permitting  the 
establishing  and  support  of  manual  training  in  our  school  system,'' 
was  passed  without  a  dissenting  voice.  This  shows  that  the  people 
are  in  its  favor,  and  that  a  law  to  encourage  the  idea  would  be  imme- 
diately popular.  Why  should  our  energies  all  be  directed  in  the  line 
of  mere  theoretical  knowledge  and  training  that  fits  for  professions  ? 
Brains  are  needed  in  the  workshop  as  well  as  the  oflSce.  The  great 
mass  must  spend  most  of  their  energies  in  the  struggle  for  necessities; 
why  not  let  iheir  training  be  more  in  accord  with  their  life  work  ?  lu 
my  opinion,  our  courses  of  study  are  not  keeping  step  with  the  progress 
of  the  age.  We  are  too  conservative.  Why  is  it  that  so  many  boys 
leave  school  so  early  to  begin  the  struggle  for  a  living  ?    If  our  schools 


would  prepare  them  for  their  life  work,  they  would  stay  in  school  and 
take  advantage  of  that  training. 

Our  high  schools  are  largely  filled  up  with  girls,  because  they  are 
not  forced  out  into  the  world  to  make  their  own  living,  and  can  afford 
to  take  the  time  to  conforin  to  our  requirements.  The  boys  rush  off 
to  a  commercial  college  or  a  trade  school^  or  begin  their  work  in  earn- 
est, and  leave  the  girls  to  jog  along  at  the  old  gait.  We  get  the  bes* 
trained  mechanics  from  the  old  world  where  manual  training  is  given 
to  all.  For  over  twenty-five  years  every  child  in  Swedish  schools  has 
been  required  to  take  a  course  in  Sloyd.  It  has  produced  a  magnifi- 
cent result  in  giving  to  the  world  men  and  women  who  are  self  reliant 
and  able  to  succeed  anywhere.  The  old  idea  that  hand  labor  is  not 
dignified  is  passing  away,  and  giving  place  to  the  idea  that  labor  dig- 

All  labor  is  honorable  if  honest,  and  the  doctrine,  **  If  a  man 
work  not  neither  shall  he  eat,"  is  about  to  be  revnved.  The  battle- 
fields of  the  future  will  be  the  workshop;  and  the  nations  that  neglect 
to  train  the  rising  generation  in  the  methods  of  manipulating  matter 
will  go  to  the  wall  in  the  great  contests  for  supremacy  that  are  sure  to 
come,  H 

Ask  Irving  M.  Scott  about  the  matter  and  he  will  tell  you  that 
his  best  and  most  skilled  workmen  are  foreigners.  You  will  find  it  so 
everywhere  in  our  countr>%  The  struggle  for  existence  that  is  coming 
will  destroy  the  excess  of  lawyers  and  doctors,  and  the  va^w  who  can 
make  the  earth  yield  them  a  living  will  live.  The  laboring  men  of 
today  are  doing  more  thinking  than  formerly.  They  are  developing  fl 
themselves  more  harmoniously.  There  is  more  of  a  union  of  the  head 
and  hand.  Go  into  any  shops  and  talk  to  the  men  as  I  have,  and  you 
will  find  them  remarkably  well  informed  and  clear  in  their  thinking.  ■ 
They  are  reading  and  thinking  for  themselves.  Does  it  not  take  more 
brains  to  plan  and  construct  an  engine  than  to  conduct  a  case  in  a  jus- 
tice's  court  ?  A  doctor  can  succeed  with  less  knowledge  or  skill  than  a  ■ 
machinist.  The  great  inventions  that  have  made  civilization  possible 
have  been  the  work  of  brains  unspoiled  by  the  antiquated  methods  of 
the  school-room.  A  change  must  come.  We  must  meet  the  want  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live,  or  our  schools  will  fail  in  their  mission.  A 
more  harmonious  development  must  be  provided  for  if  we  wish  to  con- 
tinue in  our  onward  and  upward  progress.  With  the  greatly  increased 
power  of  production  acquired  through  the  subjugation  of  the  forces  of 
nature,  we  can  produce  all  the  race  needs  without  devoting  such  a 
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great  per  cent,  of  our  time  to  actual  physical  labor  as  was  formerly 
necessary.  The  gained  time  must  be  employed  in  higher  physical 
and  mental  enjoyments. 

This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  great  problems  that  our  wisest 
statesmen  are  now  struggling  with, — problems  of  political  science  that 
intensely  interest  each  individual.  Our  schools  must  feel  the  throb  of 
progress  and  chauge.  A  lop-sided  educational  system  must  give  way 
to  one  that  is  wisely  balanced  in  all  its  parts.  Conservatism  can  little 
longer  block  the  wheels  of  progress.  Improvement  must  be  made  in 
schools  as  elsewhere.  Manual  traiuing  is  one  step  in  the  march  that 
will  lead  on  to  greater  victories. 

Santa  Barbara,  C.    Y.  Roop, 


Something   for  Girls  to  Learn, 


rThe  following;  from  a  graduation  day  address  by  Miss  Kate  Field, 
makes  an  appeal  seldom  heard  in  a  college  commencement  address  r 
'^Taking  it  for  granted,  therefore,  that  many  of  you  graduates  do  not 
feel  called  upon  to  startle  the  world  with  the  coruscations  of  genius, 
let  me  ask  if  you  are  good  housekeepers.  Can  you  cook  ?  If  not,  in 
the  name  of  common  sense,  of  the  man  you  propose  to  marry,  of  the 
friends  who  may  visit  you»  of  an  innocent  posterity,  don't  rest  until 
you  have  learned  the  business  of  almost  every  woman *s  life,  which  is 
to  keep  house  well  and  economically.  The  woman  who  can't  turn 
her  servants  out  of  doors  and  do  their  work  better  than  the  best  of 
them,  has  no  right  to  marry  unless  she  has  money  enough  in  her  own 
right  to  employ  a  skilled  housekeeper  to  carry  out  her  orders.  Dear 
graduates,  cooking  is  the  alphabet  of  your  happiness.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  affirm  that  this  republic,  great  as  her  necessities  are  in  many  direc- 
tions, needs  cooks  more  than  all  else.  The  salvation  of  the  national 
stomach  depends  upon  them.  We  are  a  nation  of  dyspeptics,  and 
Americans  are  dyspeptics  because  they  eat  the  wrong  foods,  badly 
cooked,  which  they  drown  in  ice  water.  They  are  dyspeptics  because 
our  women  don't  know  the  rudiments  of  their  business,  and  resign 
their  kitchens  into  the  hands  of  incompetent  servants,  of  whom  they 
are  afraid,  and  whose  impudence  they  frequently  endure  from  sheer 
helplessness.  Be  cooks  first,  and  anything  you  please  afterwards.  On 
you  posterity  waits.'* 
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Child  Study  for  « Naturalists." 

THOS.    P.    BAn,EY,    JR.,   ASST.    PROF.    OF    PEDAGOGY,   UNIVERSITY    OF 

CALIFORNIA. 


Part  II. 
Observations. 

In  General.  Record  facts  (movements,  facial  or  otherwise;  pos- 
tures; doings;  vocal  sounds;  words;  sayings). 

I.  Heredity  and  Environments.  Off-hand  character- sketches 
of  child  and  its  immediate  relatives;  its  home-surroundings  (including 
scenery,  etc.),  along  with  records  of  sayings  and  doings.  Description 
of  inherited  qualities,  physical  and  mental.  (**He  takes  after  his 
father,"  etc.)  Description  (by  those  who  know  intimately)  of  home- 
life.  Comparative,  when  possible.  For  teachers  specially :  Start 
your  child-study  by  carefully  recording  such  data  as  these  (by  columns, 
in  strongly  bound  books):  Full  name,  age,  sex,  nationality,  and  race 
of  child  and  parents,  school-record  of  child  (former  teachers,  standing, 
etc.),  etc.  In  the  same  or  in  another  book,  have  a  blank  page  headed 
by  each  child's  name,  so  that  useful  memoranda  about  the  child  may 
be  permanently  preserved.  [^Ei  cetera  is  understood  at  the  end  of  each 
topic] 

II.  Health  and  Disease.  Facts  (see  **In  General")  about 
typically  healthy  child,  especially  its  likes  and  dislikes,  occupations, 
games,  etc.  (Here,  as  everywhere,  cross  references :  temperament 
and  habit,  work  and  play,  etc.).  So  of  typically  sickly  child.  Com- 
parative. How  do  you  know  that  child  is  healthy  or  sickly?  What 
facts :'    ' 

Especially  for  mothers  :  List  of  children's  diseases  (time,  place, 
and  circumstance),  hurts,  etc.,  in  connection  with  sayings  and  doings 
at  such  times. 

III.  Normals,  Exceptionals,  and  Defectives.  Description 
(off-hand)  by  teachers,  parents,  etc.,  of  an  average  child,  with  sayings 
and  doings.  (Here,  as  everywhere,  photographs,  especially  a  series 
of  them,  objects  made  by  children,  etc.).  Spontaneous  description 
before  recording  of  observations.  (So  elsewhere.)  So  careful  compar- 
ative records  of  exceptional  child,  after  several  spontaneous  descrip- 
tions have  been  written. 


Kspecially  for  teachers :  List  of  sayings  and  doings,  etc,  you  re- 
gard as  exceptional.  Facts  about  the  blind,  the  deaf  (especially  what 
yon  regard  as  "blindisms/'  ''deal-mutisms/*  etc.)*  Facts  about  the 
feeble-minded.  (Workers  in  institutions  for  defectives,  delinquents 
and  dependents  ought  to  get  to  work  on  records.) 

Comparative  study  of  except! onals  and  defectives  in  the  various 
school- branches.  (No  questions  asked;  this  suggestion  will  be  ex- 
panded, and  will  probably  be  printed.)  In  what  particular  things 
(your  questions,  their  answers^  etc;  did  they  excel,  or  fail? 

rv.  Goodness  and  Badness.  Descriptions  followed  by  records 
of  typically  '*goodV*  child  (that  is,  gives  no  trouble)  and  of  typically 
**bad''  child  (who  gives  trouble,  is  mischievous,  restless,  noisy,  etc). 
Give  your  treatment  of  cases  and  symptoms  (details.)  Comparative 
descriptions  and  records  especially  wanted  here. 

To  adults  generally  :  Write  out  reminiscences  of  your  own  **good- 
oess"  and  ** badness,''  and  your  change  of  attitude,  if  any,  towards 
the  feelings,  thoughts,  and  act^s  you  once  thought  good  or  bad  (Ethi- 
cal Instincts,  Temperament »  and  Habit*  etc.).  Your  parents',  teach- 
ers*, etc,  sketches  of  your  boyhood  or  girlhood. 

V-  Work  and  Pi^av.  Postures  and  movements  daring  recita- 
tion and  exercises,  es|>ecially  in  reading,  writing,  drawing,  calisthenics, 
etc.  Home-habits  in  mental  and  physical  work.  Time  taken  in  oral 
work  and  hand- work  (individuals  in  all  sorts  of  work,  and  class  in  one 
or  a  few  sorts).  In  addition,  give  grade  of  work  ('*  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different"). (Caution  :  This  and  all  other  child-study  must  be  unob- 
trusive. If  it  cannot  be,  record  facts  that  the  children  cannot  ''catch*' 
you  recording.)  Mark  (numerically,  if  po.%sibIe)  calisthenics — delin- 
quents in  old  and  in  new  movements  at  different  times  of  the  day,  and 
make  a  table.  Record  number  of  arithmetical  examples  worked  in  a 
morning  period,  and  number  in  an  afternoon  period. 

Kinds  of  physical  and  mental  work  preferred  by  children,  accord- 
to  their  own  unasked  statements  and  behavior.  (Mothers  and 
*r  home- people  can  pick  up  many  data  during  study- time.  Record 
them  soon  and  regularly.  Indeed,  mothers,  etc,  can  inadentaiiy  ^sIk. 
them  from  lime  to  time  about  how  they  are  **  getting  on,'*  their  likes 
and  dislikes,  etc.).  Comparative.  List  of  class  leaders  in  diflFerent 
studies  and  of  leaders  in  plays  and  games. 

Facts  about  sleep  and  rest.  (Temperament  and  Habit,  Biological 
Instincts.)  Keep  records  of  escact  dates  at  kite-mania,  ball-mania, 
marbles,  etc  (starting-time,  duration,  also  weather  and  other  circum- 
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Stances).  Tabulated  list  of  favorite  games  of  boys  and  of  girls  (judged 
from  their  interest,  their  spontaneous  expressions,  etc. — no  interrogat- 
ing).    School  games,  home  games,  country  games,  city  games. 

Periods  of  absorbed  work  and  play  of  every  kind;  (comparison  of 
individuals,  the  same  person  at  different  occupations;  large  classes  ind 
small  classes,  etc.)     Choice  as  to  one  session  a  day,  or  two;  as  to  one 
long,  or  two  shorter  recesses;  as  to  one  quite  short  and  one  long,  or 
two  of  equal  length;  as  to  when  the  long  and  when  the  short.     (InSw- 
mation  to  l>e  picked  up  or  got  incidentally.     Home  people  may  bring 
out  facts  by  casual  discussion).     Children's  views  about  keeping-in. 
(Spontaneous  or  not  at  all;  no  questions  by  teachers;  no  "set"  ques- 
tions by  parents). 

VI.  Tkmperamknt  and  Habit.  Select  one  child  (or  a  few 
cliildren  from  the  same  family)  with  what  you  regard  as  well-de- 
fined'temperament  and  peculiarities  of  habit.  Comparative  chaiac- 
tcr-sketches;  subsequent  record  of  sayings,  doings,  etc.,  ("facts"),  for 
Hcveral  consecutive  weeks;  then  from  time  to  time  note  changes,  "new 
HtreakH,"  etc.  Write  up  moods,  bodily  postures,  facial  expression 
C photographs,  when  possible),  mani/esiations  of  surprise,  anger,  fear, 
lovc,  jealousy,  curiosity,  etc.  (Facts  only).  Tricks,  peculiarities  of 
HiMicHi  and  gait,  etc. 

How  long  do  moods,  emotions,  etc.,  last  ?     Do  they  change  sud- 
denly or  slowly  ?     (Time,  place,  and  circumstance.) 

What  steady  likes  and  dislikes  are  shown  ?  What  recurrent  ones? 
What  transient  ones?  (Psychical  Instincts).  Time  they  last- 
Changes  of  temperament  and  habit,  especially  in  adolescents.  (Give 
reminiscences  of  such  changes  in  yourself.) 

How  were  certain  habits  formed?  How  were  others  broken  up? 
-^minute  pariuulars. 

VII.  Instincts:  Findamkntal  and  Higher,  i.  Funda- 
vientaL  (H).  Biological.  In  general :  Physical  facts  of  all  kinds  in 
so  far  as  they  noticeably  affect  the  life-habits,  temperament,  success 
and  failure,  etc.,  of  the  individual.  For  example:  right  and  lefl- 
handedness,  right  and  left-'Meggedness,"  ambidexterity,  ability  to 
mimic  (Psychical  Instincts),  etc. 

For  parents  and  others  who  have  the  right  to  observe  and  record : 

Children's  preferences  for  food  and  drink ;  special  likings  and  aversions. 

Changes  in  taste  for  food  and  drink.     Attitude  towards,  and  habits  in 

regard  to  cold  water -external  and  internal  application.     Abnormal 

Ites  for  food  and  drink  (compare  II  and  III).     Habits  and  prefer- 
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ences,  in  regard  to  fresh  air,  heat  and  cold,  amount  and  kind  of  cloth* 
ing,  amount  and  kind  of  covering,  etc.  Kinds  and  amounts  of  exer- 
cise. Love  for  exercise,  distaste  for  it — concrete  facts  and  instances 
only.  (Compare  V)*  Comparative,  when  possible,  (Teachers can  give 
facts  in  connection  with  school-life). 

(P),  Psychical  Instincts.  [No  generalities  or  generalizations 
wanted^  only  concrete  facts  and  instances.]  Mental  pecnlarities;  in- 
timately personal  traits.  (Never  betray  confidence.  If  you  use  facts 
that  yon  gain  confidentially— even  from  yourself  ! — use  a  pseudonym). 
Facts  about  curiosity,  inventiveness,  love  of  adventure,  secret iveness, 
hoarding,  collecting.  (Always  preserve  and  label  objects,  wherffever 
you  are  sure  no  one's  feelings  will  be  hurt  thereby).  (Temperament 
and  Habit,  etc.)  Bullying,  bragging,  swearing,  smoking,  chewing. 
•*  Young  America.*'  (Social).  Aptitudes  of  hand  and  brain.  Knacks 
and  feats  of  all  kinds,  Bodily  and  mental  exercises  that  give  pecu- 
liarly individual  delight.  (Work  and  Play).  Changing  and  develop- 
ing traits  of  adolescents  who  despise  society,  or  affect  the  society  of 
**sets  **  other  than  their  own.     (Do  as  yon  would  be  done  by  here). 

Soliloquies,  lonely  pantomimes,  and  other  expressions  of  children 
when  they  suppose  themselves  alone,  (Don't  spy;  record  what  you 
happen  to  notice;  use  pseudonym).  Describe  abstractedness,  ''turkey- 
dreaming,**  etc. 

Facts  about  ambition  to  excel  self. 

(S/)  Social  Instincts.  (Work  and  Play,  Heredity  and  En- 
vironment, Ethical  Instincts,  etc.)  School -friendships  and  other  at- 
tractions toward  persons;  friendships  with  adnhs;  adnlts  and  com- 
rades as  ideals,  heroes,  etc.  (Purely  Ethical  admiration  belongs  rather 
to  Ethical  Instiucls).  Favorite  characters  in  Romance,  Histt)ry,  etc. 
Parallel  traits  of  a  group  of  children — friends.  (Comparative).  De- 
tailed facts  about  Rivalry,  Ambition  to  excel  others.  Loves  and  jeal- 
ousies (not  sexual),  especially  in  regard  to  teachers,  parents,  and 
friends  of  the  same  sex.  Children's  games  concocted  by  them,  spon- 
taneous organizations  (time  they  last,  why  they  broke  up,  etc.)  Al- 
ways slate  wheti  the  idea  of  a  club,  etc.,  has  been  suggested.  If  pos- 
jsible  state  where  the  idea  came  from.  Facts  (sayings,  doings,  etc.), 
about  love  of  praise,  distaste  lor  blame,  fame,  notoriety,  etc.  [In  re- 
gard to  each  observation,  it  is  well  to  ask  one's  self;  What  makes  me 
think  so  ?     When  ?     Where  ?    How  ?     Why  ?] 

2,  Higher.  (A.)  -ftSTHETiCAL  Instincts.  (No  questions  asked 
J— detailed  facts  only).    Color  and  form  preferences.     Kinds  of  pictures 
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liked  (animals,  plants,  landscapes,  etc),  story-books  with  or  without 
pictures.  Spontaneous  drawings,  poems,  and  other  attempts  at  artisiic  M 
representation.  (Drawing  for  the  sake  of  exercising  hand  and  eye  ■ 
comes  better  under  Psychical  Inslincis),  Favorite  stories,  songs,  tunes, 
etc.  Popular  chorus  songs.  (Social).  Effects  (posture,  expressions i 
etc— details)  of  music,  painting,  dancing,  etc  Favorite  poems  and 
prose  pieces  (to  read  silently,  to  read  aloud,  to  declaim.  **  Actions 
speak  louder" — and 'more  truthfully — "than  words**)-  Study  post- 
ure, movement,  expression,  at  children's  dance.  (Comparative  by 
those  who  approve  of  dancing  and  by  those  who  do  not).  Snap  shot 
photograph  of  children  in  naturally  graceful  or  ungraceful  postures. 
'*  Made-up"  songs  and  tuoes  of  children  (in  connection  with  list  of  the 
songs  and  tunes  they  know). 

(L.)  Logical  Instincts.  Aptitudes  for  scientific  study,  inven- 
tion, discovery-  (Facts.  Don't  say  :  "He  [or  she]  is  fond  of  botany 
—or  Bowers '  '—How  ?  When  ?  Where  ?  What  ?  Why  ?)  Ability 
to  infer,  put  together,  summarize,  etc  (Instances).  Children's  own 
"  methods."  VV^ays  of  child  sponiancoudy  teaching  another  or  others. 
(Child  may  be  "imitating;"  but  we  say  it  is  spontaneous,  if  he  isn*t 
consciously  imitating.  If  yon  are  uncertain,  don't  record.  So  in  other 
doubtful  cases.  If  you  record  for  your  own  satisfaction,  put  (?)  in 
your  notes).  Objects  of  utility  made  purposely — time,  manner  of 
working,  premiums,  etc  (Work  and  Play).  Children's  generaliza* 
lions,  reasons,  etc 

(K  j  Ethical  Instincts.  (Here  particularly,  no  questions  a  la 
circulars  are  wanted.  Such  questions  as  are  asked  incidctitally  must 
be  by  those  who  have  won  children's  entire  and  unsophisticated  cou- 
fidence)»  Spontaneous  sayings  and  doings  of  children  in  regard  to 
their  rights  and  privileges,  their  ideas  of  covenant,  reward,  and  pun- 
ishment — at  home,  in  school,  on  the  playground.  So  their  manifesta- 
tions of  disinterested  good-will;  their  recognition  of  responsibility  and 
duty;  their  views  and  feelings  about  the  moral  aim,  the  summnm  io- 
num,  ethical  ideals,  etc  Notes  on  discipline,  home  and  school. 
Treatment  of  individuals,  of  classes.  The  Ethical  class-spirit.  Chil- 
dren's complaints  about  teachers  (parents  and  teachers  :  use  pseudo- 
nyms, here  and  elsewhere,  when  misunderstanding  might  arise).  Ly- 
ing, chealiug,  tale -bearing  (concrete  instances).  Treatment  (details) 
of  these  vices.     Instances  of  exceptional  selfishness  and  of  kindness, 

[The  religious  instincts  are  not  dealt  with  here  because  of  their 
unfitness  for  record.     Individuals  can  reverently  write  up  their  own 
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history  and  experiences  in  religion,  and  these  will  prove  valuable  in 
proportion  as  they  are  fresh  and  truthful.  Don't  call  on  young  people 
to  write  such  accounts,  unless  they  are  very  healthy-minded,  open-air 
in  temperament,  cheerful,  reverent,  calra.  Most  workers  had  better 
leave  the  whole  subject  severely  alone.  Sunday  school  workers  ought 
to  keep  notes.  They  can  doubtless  get  guidance  in  their  work,  if  they 
ask  for  it.] 

How  To  Make  a  Relief  Map. 


A  relief  map  is  one  of  the  best  aids  to  the  study  of  geography, 
and  it  can  be  made  with  a  little  trouble  and  no  expense  by  any  ingen- 
ious teacher. 

Tear  up  ordinary  newspapers  into  shreds  and  soak  them  in  water, 
working  the  mass  with  fingers  or  slicks  till  it  is  a  uniform  pulp. 
Eh-ain  off  or  add  water  till  it  has  the  desired  consistency,  which  can  be 
found  by  a  little  trial. 

Use  a  slate,  a  pane  of  glass  or  pasteboard  taken  from  paper  boxes 
as  a  basis.  Mould  with  the  fingers,  a  knife  or  a  small  wooden  paddle 
whittled  out  of  a  pine  stick.  Then  let  the  map  dry,  and  the  pulp  will 
be  solid.  If  colors  are  desired,  use  colored  paper  for  making  the 
pulp,  or  add  coloring  matter  to  the  pulp. 

After  a  few  trials,  when  the  teacher  has  become  an  expert,  it  would 
be  well  to  encourage  the  pupils  to  make  similar  maps  themselves. 
The  value  of  this  work  to  them  is  greater  than  that  of  map  drawing, 
for  a  relief  map  tells  a  truer  story  of  the  country  it  represents  than  a 
flat  map  can  tell. 

Advice  to   Teachers. 


1.  Gain  the  confidence  of  the  peopU  of  your  district. 

2,  Deserve  the  respect  and  confidence  of  your  (n4skcs. 
5.     Comply   cheerfully  with  the  requests   and    wishes  of   your 

county  $Hperifikndeni, 

4.  Gain  the  love  and  respect  of  your  pupils  by  your  example 
and  precepts. 

5.  Make  your  sch&oi  rootn  attractive  and  pleasant.  Give  the 
room  a  home  like  appearance  as  far  as  possible. 

6.  Study  to  make  the  rcdtaHons  of  each  day  interesting  and 
profitable.  Do  something  more  than  merely  hearing  the  scholars  re- 
cite, 

7.  Strive  to  exert  such  an  injluatce  as  will  tend  to  make  yot 
pupils  belter  men  and  better  women. 

8.  Keep  your  records  in  a  neat,  workmanlike  manner,  so  that 
they  will  be  a  credit  to  you  and  a  guide  to  your  successor.  — /^w ^^^/V 
Schooh^ 


^SUPERINTENDENTS,  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATIOl 
AND  TRUSTEES. 


D«.  BlTmji  A*  KKox«  Men«t>er  of  School  Boand,  Oaldui^,  CmU 


Southern  California  Teachers*   Association. 


I 


For  the  third  time,  the  members  of  the  Southern  California 
Teachers*  Association  met  in  annual  session  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Noimal  School  building  at  Los  Angeles,  March  27th  and  30th,  tnclu* 
sive. 

When  the  Asociaiion  convened  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  the 
sky  was  heavily  overcast,  and  the  downpour  of  rain  betokened  little 
cheer.  But  the  proverbial  spirit  of  enterprise  and  determination, 
which  has  ever  been  such  a  marked  characteristic  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, asserted  ilself  in  defiance  of  the  storm  clouds,  and  ere  uighlfall, 
representative  teachers  from  nearly  a  dozen  counties  found  their  way 
into  the  Southern  Metropolis, 

The  first  meeling  was  held  on  Wednesday  afternoon  in  the  recep 
tion  room  of  the  High  School  building,  and  was  devoted  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  of  * 'English  as  It  Is,  and  As  It  Should  Be  Taught 
in  the  High  School/*  The  discussion  by  University  and  High  School 
teachers  was  earnest,  and  evinced  the  fact  that  some  believed  that  the  ■ 
course  and  work  should  be  varied  from  year  to  year,  w^hile  others 
argued  that  great  care  should  be  observed  in  making  such  changes, 


i 
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"and  that  the  old  classics  must  continue  to  stand  as  the  basis  for  all 
^work  in  High  School  English, 

In  the  evening  President  Kellogg,  of  the  State  University,  deliv- 
ed  a  very  able,  progressive  and  independent  lecture  on  "Over 
Specialization/*  His  address  is  worth  very  much  raore  than  a  volume 
of  the  proceedings  (if  published)  will  cost.  He  spoke  substantially 
as  follows : 

**Conege  studies  are  much  more  numerous  than  formerly^  and  by 
college  studies  I  mean  such  as  fit  for  professsioual  life,  whether  taken 
in  a  college  course  or  not.  This  multiplicity  has  necessarily  led  lo  a 
separation  of  courses.  Scientific  schools  grew  up  alongside  of  aca- 
demic courses,  as  at  Yale  and  Harvard.  Still  later  came  the  adoption 
of  the   elective  system,  differentialing   the   academic  courses.     The 

^niodern  tendency,  therefore,  is  to  specialization* 

^m  '*This  may  easily  become  a  danger  to  sound  education.  Too  early 
specializing  is  a  misfortune  to  anyone  who  is  to  study  for  a  profession 

^^ — either  one  of  the  old  professions  or  one  of  the  many  new  ones. 

^M  *'Take  the  medical  student.  He  needs  a  broad  foundation  for  his 
professional  work.  He  is  to  live  in  the  eye  of  the  public,  and  should 
be  en  tappori  with  all  intelligent  people.  Even  more  is  this  true  of 
the  law  student.  It  will  not  do  for  him  to  ignore  the  common  re- 
quirements of  the  higher  education.  The  engineer  needs  to  know 
how  to  tell  what  he  knows.  The  journalist  should  be  omnivorous. 
The  drain  on  a  writer  for  the  daily  press  is  tremendous.  All  his  ac- 
quisitions will  come  into  play. 

* 'Over  specializing  is  especially  injurious  to  the  teacher.  He,  of 
all  men,  should  have  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  thoughts  of  edu- 
cated people.  He  must  know  much  more  than  his  pupils  ;  and  no 
range  of  acquisitions  is  too  great  for  his  work,  for  his  own  freshness 
of  interest  and  power  in  the  class-room. 

^K       "If  specialization  for  professional  study  is  in   danger  of  being 

P^remature.  much  more  is  this  true  of  High  School  studies.  If  the 
miniature  pupil  shuts  himself  up  within  narrow  walls  before  he  can 

,  properly  judge  of  his  needs,  he  may  spoil  his  prospects  for  a  lifetime. 
There  is  in  the  High  School  an  election  between  several  courses,  bht 
the  courses  themselves  should  be  consecutive,  and  give  a  solid  founda- 
tion for  after  specializing.  A  single  line  of  view^  is  not  enough. 
Specializing  is  important,  but  it  must  not  be  made  to  suffer  by  under- 
generalizing.  ' ' 

Thursday   morning  was  devoted  to   a   discussion  of  the    High 


School,  its  proper  mauagement,  its  curricula  and  all  adjuncts  subsid- 
iary thereto,  ■ 

lu  the  afternoon,  Hon,  S.  T.  Black,  State  Superiatendent,  deliv* 
ered  a  carefully-prepared  address  upon  "Recent  School  Legislation  and 
Its  Meaning/'  in  which  he  deplored  some  errors  that  had  been  com- 
mitted, and  expressed  disappointment  in  the  fact  that  certain  measures 
had  not  become  law.  However,  he  found  some  things  upon  which 
wnshed  to  congratulate  school  people. 

The  **  Teaching  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  in  the  Primary 
Schools"  was  discussed  in  a  thoughtful  manner  by  George  Hitchcock, 
of  Pomona.  Miss  Belle  Frazee,  of  San  Diego,  read  a  paper  upon  **The 
Correlation  of  Studies  in  Elementary  Schools/' 

At  7:30  in  the  evening.  City  Superintendent  Search,  of  Los  An- 
geles, spoke  upon  * 'Educational  Economy."  With  a  broad  sweep,  he 
took  in  the  whole  range  of  the  subject,  but  dwelt  particularly  and 
forcibly  upon  the  unjust  loss  entailed  upon  the  individual  upon  whom 
a  strict  conformity  to  class  work  and  class  regulations  is  imposed  by 
the,  now,  almost  universal  policy. 

The  auditorium,  which  had  been  well  filled  on  Thursday,  would 
scarcely  seat  the  throng  of  people  w^ho  came  on  Friday  morning.  Miss 
Ada  McLaughlin,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Normal,  was  the  first  speaker. 
With  a  commanding  appearance,  a  thoughtful  eye»  and  a  soft,  though 
well-rounded  voice,  all  speaking  in  unison,  she  held  her  audience 
from  the  utterance  of  her  first  sentence  until  she  retired,  followed  by 
a  storm  of  applause  at  the  close.  Her  subject  was  "Color  and  Form  ^ 
iu  Elementary  Grades/*     She  said:  ■ 

**Our  learning  and  skill  are  of  no  avail  if  we  lack  faith,  if  we  do 
not  truly  w^orship  the  themes  w*e  interpret.  We  must  be  filled  with  ^ 
love  for  our  vocation,  and  fear  nothing.  Children  learn  to  appreciate  ■ 
the  beautiful  in  Nature  and  in  ornament,  and  the  principles  also  that 
give  the  production  of  beauty  in  decorative  design.  The  taste  and 
color  and  sense  are  cultivated  by  the  use  of  colored  paper  and  the 
paint  box.  The  great  delight  in  color,  which  is  conspicuous  in  chil- 
dren, should  be  continuously  employed  as  the  natural  stimulus  to  the 
mastery  of  correct  forms.  The  essential  difference  between  Greek 
"and  American  art  exists  in  our  different  comprehension  of  God. 
American  art  has  Christianity  for  its  foundation.  The  Greeks  had 
different  conceptions  of  God.  But  all  true  art  can  have  but  a  common 
aim,  through  beauty  to  educate  now  to  a  better  understanding  and  a 
more  perfect  love  of  the  Creator.*' 


I 

I 
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A   STRANG3C   KNIGHT   IN   THE    FIELD. 

Prof.  T.  H,  Kirk»  ex*As5istant  State  Superiuteodent  of  Minne- 
sota, next  addressed  the  Association. 

Professor  Kirk  is  a  man  who  does  bis  own  thinking  in  an  nncon- 
ventional,  unfasbionable,  and  un-cast-in-the-mould  sort  of  manner. 
As  a  speaker  he  is  fearless,  self  possessed,  and  deliberate. 

He  says:   **  Our  methods^  in  spite  of  efforts  to  the  contrary^  are 
crude  in  the  extreme.     Am  not  satisfied  with  either  induction  or  de- 
duction—certainly  not  with  certain  kinds  of  deductions.     There  are 
fewer  quacks  among  teachers  than  are  to  be  found  among  the  members 
of  any  other  profession.     Yet  there  are  among  us  those  who  have  hob- 
bies, and  others  who  adopt  fads  !     Hobbies  and  fads  diflfer  in  that  the 
former  are  individual  and  the  latter  general  or  public.     Hobbies  are 
of  three  kinds — the  automatic  hobby,  continually  asserting  itself;  the 
inoffensive,   wooden   hobby,  and   the  vicious  hobby  w^hich,   like  the 
fainous  Trojan  horse,  contains  within  itself  a  score  of  enemies.  A  thing 
becomes  a  fad  when  it  is  adopted  as  being  popular.     Unfortunateh', 
some  teachers  adopt  fads.     I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  W'hile  w^e  are 
l>right  and  progressive  enough  as  teachers^   we  are  disposed  to  be 
acephalous.     In   following  future  lines  of  pedagogy,    we  should  be 
"more  systematic,  more  united  in  purpose.     I,et  us  have  such  a  coordi- 
nation  of  studies  as  will  place  every  subject  in  such  manner  that  each 
^viU  help  all  of  the  others,     In  all  these  things  we  must  have  a  leader. 
^Where  is  our  Moses?     Let  us  study  *' Individualism '*  thoroughly  be- 
fore we  go  to  an  extreme  in  favor  of  or  against  it.     We  should  remem- 
l>er  that  the  reclusive  does  not  tend  to  the  highest  order  of  develop- 
vnent.     As  yet,  we  have  poor  facility  for  '*  Individualism/*     Shall  we 
£rst  get  the  facility  and  then  proceed,  or  shall  we  proceed  until  we  gain 
XMq  confidence  of  the  people  and  then  acquire  the  facility  ?   Trust  your 
pupils;  but  dou*t  let  that  trust   begin  by  instituting  a  police  surveil- 
lance to  see  them  become  incarnate  by  the  Devil.'* 


» 


A    READY  CHAMPION. 


During  Professor  Kirk's  address,  it  was  noticed  that  the  erstwhile 
<^ool  climate  of  Los  Angeles  had  l^ecorae  perceptibly  warmer,  and  at 
the  conclusion,  Professor  Earl  Barnes,  of  Stanford  University,  influ- 
enced  by  the  mercurial  pressure,  gained  the  floor.  He  began  by  say- 
ing :  *'Mr.  President,  I  have  a  ivi Id  desire  to  talk  on  (his  subject,  I 
must  protest  against  the  position  taken  by  the  speaker.  It  w^as  once 
only  necessary  to  damn  a  man  by  the  word  '  heretic*     Now,  it  seems 
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almost  as  easy  to  damn  any  new  work  by  the  word  *fad/  A  good 
thing  should  have  the  cordial  support  of  every  educational  man  until 
it  is  proven  bad.  A  man  who  undertakes  a  great  thing  should  not  be 
branded  by  the  odium  of  *  faddist/  *' 

Professor  Barnes  had  understood  the  allusions  of  Professor  Kirk 
to  apply  specifically  to  the  individualism  in  instruction  now  in  vogue 
in  Los  Angeles  under  the  supervision  of  Superintendent  Search. 

Prof.  John  Dickinson  said :  **  In  these  days  of  evolutionary 
thought  many  scientific  facts,  when  first  presented,  are  hooted  at.  In 
the  matter  of  the  modern  education  of  the  twentieth  century,  we  must 
accept  the  old  apostolic  creed  of  *  prove  all  things,  and  hold  fast  to  that 
which  is  good.'  *' 

Professor  Keyes  said:  '*Far  be  it  from  this  Association  to  bar 
any  one  from  the  position  of  critic:  but  let  him  be  sure  that  he  knmvs 
what  he  talks  about.  Let  us  not  obstruct.  It  means  much.  It  will 
take  time  to  develop  this^  and  the  future  education  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, which  is  of  the  widest  interest  to  all,  will  be  affected  for  years 
by  the  result  of  this  work.  Each  should  bring  all  that  is  good  to  bear 
on  it,  but  no  one  should  criticise  it  until  it  is  tested/* 

Professor  Search  said  :  ' '  The  present  graded  system  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  time.  Individualism  will.  It  recognizes 
the  necessities  of  the  child,  not  in  conformity  to  a  type,  but  to  his 
needs.  The  work  has  no  daily  limit.  It  makes  self  reliant  and  inde- 
pendent workers.  As  a  system  in  Los  Angeles,  it  is  now  in  its  in- 
fancy, btit  it  is  a  work  receiving  wide  attention  all  oi^er  the  United 
States/^ 

Although  Professor  Kirk  was»  in  a  measure,  misunderstood,  the 
discussion,  which  was  participated  in  by  others,  was  of  great  interest 
and  value  to  the  Association. 

Mr.  M.  B.  McDuffie,  President  of  the  School  Board  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, read  an  able  paper  upon  **  English  in  the  Public  Schools/* 

AN    INTKI.I.ECTUAI,    MICROSCOPIST. 

Dr.  Angel,  of  Stanford  University,  was  next  introduced.  His 
subject  was  **The  New  Witchcraft/*  In  the  discussion,  he  estab- 
lished his  right  as  an  authority;  for,  like  a  veritable  wizard,  he  held 
his  audience  as  in  a  spelL  A  rich  vein  of  humor  enters  into  the  doc- 
tor's composition  and  serves  very  happily  in  bringing  out  in  bright 
relief  the  rich  gems  of  profound  scholarship  and  thought  which  make 
the  man. 
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He  said:  **Most  men  are  invited  to  talk  as  specialists  upon  sub, 
jects  upon  which  tbey  are  posted,     I  ara  nol  a  specialist  upon  this 
subject,  none  of  my  ancestors  having  come  from  Salem,  nor  I  being 
the  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son.     Some  things  impress  themselves 
upon  our  consciousness  and  upon  the  slightest  provocation  are  recalled* 
Other  impressions  are  made  which  are  not  noted.     Why  do  children 
lie  ?     They  do  not  lie  viciously.    They  simply  portray  to  their  hearers 
certain  pictures  of  imagination.     They  transform  the  real  into  the  im- 
aginary and  the  imaginary  into  the  real.     Mind-reading  is  not  mind- 
reading  at  all.     It  is  muscle  reading.     Hypnotism  is  not  so  much  the 
result  of  a  strong  will-power  on  the  part  of  the  performer  as  it  is  a 
voluntary  absent-mindedness  on  the  part  of  the  subject — an  automatic 
surrender.     At  such  times  the  performer  may  make  suggestions  to  the 
scibject  which  in  due  course  of  time  may  materialize  into  influences 
-i^-liich  cannot  be  resisted.     Murder  and  crime  of  various  kinds  may  at 
^tmch  times  have  their  inception,  and  be  the  lime  short  or  long,  the 
sma^gestion  will  recni  in  the  form  of  thought  to  him  who  was  subject 
^t    the  time  of  hypnotism.     There  is  such  a  thing  as  thought  transfer- 
exic:e.     There  is  such  a  thing  as  apparition— a  seeing  what  is  actually 
ocrourring  elsewhere  and  at  a  distance.     But  I  can*t  explain  the.^^e 
tlxtngs;  ask  expert?  to  explain.     Let  Mr.  Slade  and  Mr.  Herman  ex- 
plain.    They  are  experts.     If  you  want  to  get  at  the  comparative  in- 
t^^lligence  of  cities,  compare  the  number  of  advertisements  of  fortune- 
tellers and  clairvoyants  found  in  their  papers.*' 

Prof.  Thos.  P.  Bailey,  Associate  Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  the 
St;ate  University,  a  new  man  upon  the  Coast,  a  boy  in  years,  yet  a 
'^ell  grown  and  gro%ving  man  in  mental  stature,  read  a  most  excellent 
paper  upon  **  Child  Study  for  Naturalists."     In  essence  he  said  : 

The  object  of  educatiou  is  that  children  may  have  life  and  have  it  more 

abuticlantly.    The  science  of  education   is  a  part  of  the  larger  science  of  life, 

l^ike  theology  and  pedagogy,  medicine  is  a  hiological  science.     Modern  medicine 

^  positive  rather  than  negative,  preventative  rather  than  curative,  hygienic  rather 

tlian  pharmaceutical.     The  aim  of  the  true  physician  is  fast  becoming  this  :   That 

^^^  hody  may  have  life  and  have  it  more  abundantly.     Medicine  has  science  as  its 

^sU,  and  it  is  becoming  a  scientific  profession.     Pedagogy  is  the  hygiene  of  the 

^^\  and  of  the  body  in  so  far  as  it  influences  soul  growth.     Like  nietlicine, 

Pedagogy  must  become  both  scientific  and  professionaL     How?     Medicine  was 

ntUher  scientific  nor  professional  when  associated  with  priestcraft  and  the  occult 

tlimjjs  of  life.     So  with  teaching.     Medicine  progres,sed  so  long  as  it  was  empiri 

cal;  so  long  as  it  was  based  upon    observation  and  experience.     It  retrograded 

when  it  depended  on  metaphysics  and  tr.idition.     So  in  teaching,  the  intelligently 

experienced  are  far  more  capable  than  the  doctrinaire  bungler.     Medicine  took  0, 
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fresh  lease  of  life  vfaen  accnrmte  obsmrmtioiis  were  mnltiplied  and  recorded  ;  bnt 
the  facts  were  not  those  of  medicines  and  their  edects.  bat  of  the  hnman  body 
and  its  parts.  So  teaching,  stimalated  bv  Comenios.  Ronssean.  Pestalozzi  and 
Froebel.  began  to  sncceed  when  it  studied  children.  Bat  jost  as  medicine  needs 
to  have  its  data  carefully  collected,  in  order  that  they  may  be  interpreted  by  the 
sciences  of  physiology,  anatomy,  hygiene,  etc.,  so  teaching  most  carefully  collect 
and  record  all  of  the  facts  of  child-life,  mainly  sayings  and  doings,  and  then 
must  interpret  them  by  psjchology.  ethics  and  the  sciences  of  mind. 

The  philosopher  gives  us  character— philosophy,  systems  of  eilucation  ;  the 
specialist  gives  us  principles  of  mind  and  character  :  but  the  philosopher  is  help- 
less without  the  results  of  the  specialist,  and  the  specialist  can  do  little,  and  that 
▼erj-  slowly,  without  the  facts  (gathered  by  the  naturalist,  the  general  practitioner 
— that  is  the  ordinary  school  teacher.  Therefore,  if  there  is  to  be  a  true  science 
and  philosophy  and  rational  art  of  education.  let  the  naturalist  teacher  get  to 
work  as  the  physicians  are  doing.  Let  these  teachers  study  cases  and  note  symp- 
toms, and  a/J  of  them. 

But  child  study  is  mainly  f:>r  the  teacher,  as  tact  comes  from  svmpathy,  and 
sympathy  from  interest,  and  interest  from  vitaf  knowledge.  Such  child  study 
makes  each  teacher  a  practical  psychologist,  makes  teaching  become  a  profession, 
furnishes  solid  material  for  teachen>*  meetings,  prevents  us  from  ever  threshing 
the  same  old  pedagogical  •'patent  medicines"  and  *'favorile  prescriptions:"  in  fact, 
makes  Pedagogy  join  Medicine  in  becoming  a  noble  art  founded  upon  noble 
sciences.  But  teachers  must  primarily  work  for  themselves  to  gain  pedagogical 
power  and  insight,  to  help  children  to  help  themselves  to  grow  anght  and  be 
right." 

On  Friday  evening  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  delivered  a  lecture 
upon  *  *The  Womafi  of  Pessimism  and  The  Woman  of  Evolution .'  *  The 
lecture  was  characteristic  of  the  Doctor.  He  read  largely  from  the 
cynical  German  author,  Schopenhauer,  commenting  as  he  read.  He 
urged  that  by  evolution  the  sexes  are  equal,  that  man  is  as  much  a 
home  maker  as  woman,  and  that  the  relations  to  coming  generations 
must  be  equal: 

All  the  world  loves  a  lover,  and  the  woman  of  the  future  will  be  even  less 
like  the  man  of  the  future.  Nature  studies  striking  effects  in  lavishing  beauty  on 
the  young  girls,  so  that  they  may  capture  the  fancy  of  man.  who  undertakes  the 
honorable  care  of  them  in  some  form  as  long  as  they  live,  a  step,  which,  if  reason 
was  the  guide,  he  would  not  take.  Man  is  not  fitted  for  close  friendships.  He 
has  no  sense  of  responsiblity  of  his  own.  He  is  not  willing  to  restrict  himself  to 
what  he  is  capable  of  doing.  He  wants  to  govern  the  whole  country,  when  in- 
capable of  governing  his  own  household. 

The  evolution  of  man  from  the  brute  has  been  slow  and  painful.  We  cannot 
make  perceptible  changes  in  the  senses  in  a  thousand  years  or  in  a  thousand  gen- 
erations, but*  we  can.develop  the  senses  so  they  will  be  infinitely  more  useful. 

The  time  is  coming  when  women  will  not  be  compelled  to  tie  themselves  to 
men  to  make  their  way  in  the  world ;  when  people  will  not  be  compelled  to 
marry  for  protection  or  property.     Marriage  will  be  for  love  only.     The  ideal 
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queenly  woman  will  marry  Ihe  ideal  kingly  ruaii,  simply  for  pure  love.  There 
is  a  growing  demand  for  companioiiBhip  in  marnage.  The  best  matches  I  have 
ever  known  were  not  made  in  heaven,  but  in  CoroelL  The  best  matches  are 
made  where  people  are  developetl— where  the  greatest  progress  is  made. 

*Ou  Saturday  morning  "The  Relation  of  the  Press  to  Education'* 
was  discussed  by  E.  W.  Holmes  of  the  Riverside  School  Board. 

Prof.  Earl  Barnes  then  spoke  upon  the  subject :  "Religious  Kdu- 
cation  in  the  Schools/'     He  said  : 

The  historA^  of  Edncalion  in  Christendom  for  1200  years,  down  to  the  present 
century,  has  been  the  history  of  the  church.  The  church  supported,  directed,  aud 
taught  the  schools.  The  lirst  schools  of  our  country  were  for  the  saving  of  souls 
or  for  the  education  of  teachers  for  that  purpose.  In  England,  for  hundreds  of 
years,  two  churches  have  dominated  ilie  schools^ — the  Church  of  England  and  Dis- 
senters. But  in  1892,  a  move  was  made  toward  establishing  the  public  schools  free 
from  the  domination  of  the  church.  When  the  State,  under  the  influence  of  mod- 
ern republican,  democratic  and  socialistic  ideas,  took  possession  of  the  schools^  it 
bad  no  desire  to  do  away  with  religious  instruction,  but  each  sect  fought  the 
religious  instruction  of  every  other  sect,  and  so,  as  a  compromise  in  America  and 
in  France,  schools  have  been  secularized.  Thus  secularization  exists  to-day  as  a 
compromise. 

It  is  already  leading  to  two  or  three  most  undesirable  results.  In  the  first 
place,  It  leaves  uncultivated  some  ol  the  truest  and  finest  instincts  of  childhood. 
For  the  God  aud  Christ  and  Mary  and  the  prophets  who  filled  this  cvavtng  in 
children *s  souls  in  the  past,  we  have  substituted  patriotism,  the  flag,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  nature  studies.  This  is  all  good,  but  we  need  something  more. 
KvcD  the  love  of  humanity  cannot  satisfy  the  heart  of  an  emotional  boy  of  twelve. 
In  the  second  place  it  is  leaving  our  children  ignorant  of  those  fundamental  con- 
ceptians  of  the  Christian  theology  which  give  the  key  to  much  of  modern  history, 
literature  and  art. 

To  rectify  this  we  miisl  work  for  that  day  when  teachers  shall  be  so  fair- 
njinded  and  generous  that  they  can  be  trusted  lo  use  all   knowdedge  in  their 
schools  with  wisdom  for  large  ends^  and  when  the  public  shall   be  so  intelligent 
that  it  will  not  be  frightened  at  the  sound  of  a  theological  w^ord,  even  though  the 
accent  be  slightly  different  from  their  own,     Meantime  the  compromise  umst  be 
respected*     No  religious  instruction,  as  such,  must  be  taken  into  the  school:  but 
all  the  subjects  must  be  so  taught  as  to  cultivate  the  religious  spirit,  aud  in  the     ^ 
history  and  literature  work  instructions  may  be  given  and  must  be  given  concern-      fl 
ing  the  great  theological  conceptions  of  the  world — God,  Allah^  Chnst,  Moham-      ^* 
med,  Buddha,  Confucius,  Mary,  apostles,  propheis^  aud  priests. 

All  this  can  be  done  without  breaking,  in  letter  or  .^pirit^  the  necessary,  but 
undesired  and  unfortunate  compromise  which  makes  our  schools  secular  to  day. 
Isn't  it  possible  that  we  have  been  taking  the  apparent  for  what  lies  behind — 
phenomenon  aud  bunches  of  phenomena  instead  of  the  nuclei?  Why  may  we  not 
teach  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian  theology  ?  " 


COALS   OF   FIRE. 

Professor  Barues  bad  hardly  taken  his  seat  when  Professor  Kirk 
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was  recogiuzed  by  ibe  chair  aod  said  :  *'  Mr,  President,  I  have  a  wild 
desire  to  speak  upon  this  subjed.  I  wish  from  the  bottom  of  my  hear^ 
to  express  ray  hearty  approbation  of  what  Professor  Barnes  has  said." 
The  same  feeling  was  concurred  in  by  Professors  Pierce,  Dickinson, 
and  others.  An  objection  was  offered  by  a  yoang  man  who  ruined 
his  cause  by  the  manner  in  which  he  espoused  it.  He  was  followed 
by  one  or  two  very  pertinent  questions  propounded  to  Professors 
Barnes  and  Dickinson. 

The  subject  of  **  Sloyd  :    What  it  is,  and  What  it  Proposes,"  was  ' 
most  ably  handled  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Kunou,  of  Throop  Polytechnic 
Institute,  and  Miss  Edna  Rich,  of  the  Blake  School  of  Santa  Barbara. 
W>  hope  to  publish  the  papers  in  full  in  the  near  future. 

This  closed  the  discussions,  some  of  which  w^e  regret  to  say  we" 
did  not  hear;  hence  we  are  unable  to  report.     So  well  pleased  were 
the  members  of  the  Association  with   the  success  of  this  session  that 
when  the  time  came  for  the  election  of  officers,  they  broke  over  ev^ery 
restraint,  set  aside  the  constitution,  aod  reelected  the  same  officers  by  ^| 
an  explosively  exclamatory  acclamation,  " 

This  was  a  fitting  tribute  to  Professor  Keyes  and  his  associate  offi- 
cers, who  had  laughed  at  every  discouragement  and  surmounted  every 
obstacle. 

The  session  was  eminently  successful,  uearly  three  hundred  teach-  i 
ers  being  enrolled.  This  number  was  augmented  by  so  large  a  con-  H 
course  of  earnest  friends  as  to  fairly  crowd  the  large  auditorium  in  " 
which  the  session  was  held. 

The  Association  adjourned,  to  meet  in  Los  Angeles  again  nextj 
year. 

After  the  adjournment,  quite  a  number  availed  them&elves  of  the 
opportunity  of  a  visit  to  Pasadena,  to  Mount  Lowe  and  to  the  Echo 
Mountain  House,  on  which  occasion  the  writer  had  the  happy  pleasure 
of  being  the  guest  of  Professor  and  Mrs,  Keyes. 

Of  that  trip  we  will  have  more  to  say  at  another  time. 

COFPEY, 


« 


County  Institutes. 


A  Teackkr's  Association   for  San   Joaquin  Vallev.— At  the  recent 

session  of  the  Kern  County  Teachers'  luatitutc  the  following  resolution  was  iinan> 
imously  Adopted : 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  voice  of  this  ItistiUite  that  there  be  formed  a 
San  Joaquin  Teachers'  Assoi^ialion,  and  a  conference  cnnimittee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  County  Superintendent.      On  the  authority  vested  in  the  ap- 
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f>oitiled  committee,  we  de&ire  at  the  earliest  possible  date  lo  present  this  matter 
to  the  County  Supenii  ten  dents,  teachers,  and  other  school  officers,  for  the  pivrpoHe 
of  securiag  their  cooperation.  If  this  proposition  meets  with  your  appro x^al  we 
offer  the  following  as  a  feasible  plan  of  organization  :  Let  a  convention  be  called 
consisting  of  the  County  Superintendent  and  three  delegates  to  be  apj>ointed  by 
liim  or  by  the  County  Board  of  Rdiicaliou  from  each  of  the  following  counties': 
Kern,  Tulare^  Kings,  Fresno^  Madera,  Stanislaus,  Merced,  San  Joaquin,  Tuolumne, 
Calaveras,  and  Mariposa.  Said  convention  to  meet  at  some  central  point,  say 
Fresno,  on  some  date  to  be  hereafter  designated.  We  trust  that  this  movement, 
having:  for  its  object  the  advancement  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  Valley 
counties,  will  receive  your  enthusiastic  support,  as  we  recognize  that  without  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  the  severfll  Superintendeuts  nothing  can  be  done  towards 
effectins^  an  organization.  May  'we  ask  you  to  give  this  maltt^r  your  early  consid- 
eratiftn  and  to  advise  us  without  delay  of  your  opinion  of  the  proposed  movement 
and  your  action  in  the  premises, 

D.  W,  Nelson,       ^ 

Kitty  M,  CrvsokA  Commiiiee, 

Sophia  F.  Jonks,    ) 

Los  Angeles  County. — In  the  State  Normal  School,  April  15 
lo  19  inclusive.  Instructors  and  lecturers — ^President  Martin  Kelloggi 
State  Supt.  Samuel  T.  Black,  ex- Assistant  State  Supt,  of  Minnesota 
T.  H,  Kirk,  P.  M.  Fisher,  of  the  Journal.  C.  E-  Huttou,  P\  B.  Dress- 
ier, and  Ada  M.  Laughlin  of  the  Norma!  School  Faculty,  Professors 
Slate  and  Stringhain,  of  the  State  University,  C.  H.  Keyes  and  Charles 
A.  Kunou,  of  Throop  Polytechnic,  Prof.  John  Dickinson,  and  C.  J, 
Flatt.  In  addition  to  the.^e,  some  excellent  work  was  contributed  by 
teachers  of  the  cily  and  of  the  county  outside.  It  was  Fiesta  week. 
The  town  was  filled  with  visitors;  the  streets  were  gaily  decorated; 
there  was  music  in  the  air;  and  the  fever  in  the  blood  of  the  crowd 
was  contagions,  so  that  the  professional  spirit  and  common  honesty  of 
the  teachers  were  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  prevent  truancy.  Superin- 
tendent Riley,  however,  was  the  personification  of  duty,  and  be  held 
his  teachers  with  a  firm  though  not  unkindly  grasp. 

At  the  opening  session  Superintendent  Black  and  Principal  Pierce, 
of  the  Normal  School,  were  both  unavoidably  absent,  so  that  the  ad- 
dress of  President  F.  A,  Molyneaux,  of  the  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  address  on  "Fads"  by  T.  H.  Kirk,  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  audience,  a  fair  share  of  which  consisted  of  Normal  Students. 
In  addition  to  the  suggestiorrs  w^hich  bis  official  relation  made  proper 
for  him  to  give,  Mr  Molyneaux  interested  bis  auditors  by  a  reference 
to  the  **  Individual  Instruction*'  now  being  tried  by  Superintendent 
Search  in  the  schools  of  Los  Angeles  City.  His  illustration  of  the  situ- 
ation, by  the  story  of  farmers  Jones  and  Smith,  was  to  the  point.  One, 
a  genius  in  experiment;  the  ether,  conservative  but  watchful,  avoid- 
ing the  expense  of  experiment^  but  quick  to  profit  by  its  success. 
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Jones,  he  acknowledged,  was  rather  a  mean  fellow,  but  still,  the 
speaker  remarked,  the  teachers  of  the  county  would  do  well  to  imitate 
him.  Mr.  Kirk  spoke  on  **  Weak  Places  in  Teaching  the  Common 
Branches.  English  and  Reading/*  He  is  a  new  man,  but  won  a  safe 
place  in  the  esteem  of  his  hearers  because  he  is  unpretentious,  appre- 
ciative, practical,  and  sound,  without  being  dull  or  prosy. 

P.  M.  Fisher  spoke  on  **  School  Organization  and  Management/* 
with  the  cannon  punctuating  his  sentences  for  some  minutes.  The 
audience  took  the  situation  with  sympathetic  good  nature  and  gave 
the  speaker  their  attention  in  spite  of  the  stirring  scenes  in  view  from 
the  windows,  Mr.  Fisher  also  spoke  on  *'Numbers,  Reading,  and  Eng- 
lish/' and  presented  some  facts  interesting  to  all  sections  of  the  State 
in  his  address  on  Northern  and  Southern  California,  Educationally. 
Several  profitable  exercises  in  drawing  were  conducted  by  Ada  Laugh- 
lin,  the  teachers  following  her  directions.  Such  exercises  are  to  be 
commended  because  of  their  results.  The  discussions  on  Numbers 
may  be  summed  up  as  declaring  against  any  special  number  work  in 
the  first  year  (though  Ibis  bad  strong  opposition),  and  in  favor  of 
more  drill  within  the  limits  of  probable  demands  of  adult  life.  In 
reading,  the  common  voice  seemed  to  call  for  such  character  and  scope 
of  selection  as  wilt  throw  light  upon  other  subjects  in  hand  and  fur- 
nish the  pupil  with  material  for  his  English  study. 

In  Professor  Slate's  **  Realism  in  Education,**  he  uttered  a  strong 
protest  against  the  peniiciousness  of  teaching  half  truths.  Professor 
Dickinson  spoke  for  the  conscience  in  science  teaching,  that  the  truth 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  might  be  attained.  Keyes* 
speech  on  '*  School  Discipline— Its  Purposes  and  Methods,"  was  given 
in  his  best  vein,  with  a  vigor  and  aptness  of  ilhisfration  that  made  it 
clear  that  school  discipline  should  aim  not  to  secure  quiet,  but  rather 
to  stimulate  to  productive  industry.  E.  P.  Rowell  called  the  attention 
of  the  teachers,  in  humorous  fashion,  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Fifteen,  urging  them  to  read  it.  Dr.  Dressier  emphasized  a  good 
point  in  urging  that  teachers  would  do  well  not  to  study  the  child,  but 
to  study  systematically  the  childrtn  under  their  charge.  Dr.  Plummer 
made  use  of  the  familiar  cat  by  a  merciful  experiment  upon  a  real  sub- 
ject, in  a  practical  talk  on  physiology.  Charles  A.  Kunou  gave  the 
history  of  Sloyd.  His  hearers  were  extremely  desirous  of  hearing  him 
trace  the  system  in  the  woodwork  on  the  platform,  but  were  disap- 
pointed.    We  would  suggest  that  this  line  leads  to  success.  fl 

Professor  Stringham  drew  some  valuable  deductions  from  a  com- 
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parison  of  the  sums  expended  by  the  State  in  education,  and  in  sup- 
port of  asylums,  prisons,  etc.  President  Kellogg »  evidently  with  Sac- 
ramento experience  fresh  in  mind,  gave  an  address  on  **Our  Future 
Legislators.'*  He  summed  up:  There  is  too  much  legislation;  it  is 
too  often  partisan,  ill-advised,  illy  drawn »  and  selfish.  Superintendent 
Black  and  Principal  Pierce  both  addressed  the  Institute  after  the  first 
day.  There  is  not  space  to  quote.  The  writer  could  not  hear  all  the 
papers.  Let  it  suffice  to  record  that  the  program  was  a  strong  one; 
that  the  teachers  took  hold  of  the  section  work  readily  and  regretted 
there  was  not  more  lime;  that  their  attendance  and  attention  under 
the  circumstances  were  admirable,  and  that  Snpt,  Riley  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  personnel  of  his  corps.  F. 

Riverside  County. ^The  teachers  assembled  at  the  High  School 
Building  in  Riverside,  March  25,  26,  27.  The  proceedings  mark  an 
epoch  in  educational  meetings  in  this  part  of  the  State,  The  unique 
program  which  had  been  sent  out  had  made  the  faint*hearted  teachei  ^ 
quake  for  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Institute.  Oor  new  but  brave 
county  superintendent^  Mn  Edward  Hyatt,  had  taken  a  bold  initiative 
and  formed  a  working  plan,  into  which  should  be  drawn  the  150  teach- 
ers in  the  county.  Mr.  Hyatt's  address  was  a  master-piece  of  good. 
sense  and  scholarly  presentation.  He  at  once  sprang  into  sympathy^ 
with  his  new  subjects.  A  copy  of  the  first  day's  work  is  here  ap- 
pended to  show  the  plan,  and  the  inferences  can  be  drawn  as  to  it3 
effectiveness : 

7,  A  Discussion — Teachers  Ungraded  Schools,  Upstairs.  Music,  soug.  Oif 
Duty,  Teunie  Mallicws,  Alamos;  Edith  Easloa,  Alessandro:  Lillie  Martin»  Ante- 
lope: C.  A.  Witter,  Ramona;  William  Nehr,  Hanuouy;  John  Clogston,  Desert; 
Frances  M.  Purdy,  Paloma;  and  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  Subject— "  The  Rise  of 
the  Common  Man." 

Teachers  Graded  Schools,  Downstairs.  Music,  song.  On  Duty,  E.  B.  Uakley, 
San  Jacinto:  Inez  Hancock,  Arlington;  Cornelius  Groot,  Schneider;  May  Key^, 
Fanny  Burnap  and  Charlotte  Mayer,  Riverbide;  Ida  Anderson,  Perrts;  and  Dr. 
Frank  AngelL     Subject— "  Methods." 

8w     Noon. 

9.  1:30  P-  M.  A  Discussion — Teachers  Ungraded  Schools,  Upstairs.  Music. 
On  Duty,  Susie  Brou^hn,  Rincon;  Elijta  Mushet,  Cloverdale;  Sopbronia  F,  Peck- 
ham,  Cottonwood;  Fichie  Foote.  Diamond;  Mabel  Miller,  Yorba;  Sadie  Walkem, 
East  Vale;  C,  E.  Putnam,  North  Mt.  Glen;  C.  J.  Lee,  Moreno;  and  Dr.  Frank 
Angell     Subject--"  Modern  Psychology*.'* 

Teachers  Graded  Schools,  Downstairs.  Music,  guitar,  **  Das  Blum  lei  u,"  H.  C. 
PinuelL  On  Ihily,  Idale  Edmiston^  Arlington;  Florence  Robinson,  San  Gorgo- 
nio;  I,  L.  Harnmn,  San  Jacinto;  Emma  Whitney,  Elsinore;  May  Hancock,  Clara 
McMillen  and  Li/zie  Suope,  Riverside;  and  Professor  Thomas  P*  Bailey.  Subject 
— '*The  Coordination  of  Studies." 

The  teachers  were  treated  to  lectures  by  Dr.  David  S.  Jordan  on 
^'Evolution/'  *'Rise  of  the  Common  Man,"  **The  Scliool  and  the 


Nation/*  **The  FooMciller/*  Dr.  Frank  Angell  gave  "Modern  Psy- 
chology,** **  Modern  Witchcraft/*  **  Methods/*  all  of  which  were  fine 
topics  to  splendid  addresses.  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Bailey  won  his  hearers 
for  so  young  a  man^  by  his  earnestness,  wit,  and  mastery  of  subject  in 
** Coordination  of  Studies/*  ** Three  R*s/'  and  '*The  Four  Funda- 
mentals/' Prof  John  Dickinson  spoke  of  "  Life  from  Stone  to  Man/* 
Prof.  Karl  Barnes  presented  in  his  line  form  "Teaching  History**  and 
^'London  Schools/'  Prof.  T,  H.  Kirk,  of  San  Bernardino,  spoke  on  fl 
***Fad  and  AntiFads/'  which  was  well  received.  Music,  club-swing- 
ing,  and  quotations  by  the  teachers  enlivened  the  program.  Wed- 
nesday afternoon,  on  invitation,  occurred  a  new  feature  in  Institute, 
that  of  trustees  and  teachers  meeting  to  discuss  "  What  each  ought  to 
know/*  Charles  Leech,  D.  D.  Durkee,  W.  A.  Correll,  directors,  pre" 
sented  their  views,  and  were  answered  by  Misses  White,  Davis  and 
Hadley,  teachers,  Professors  Barnes  and  Kirk  closed  the  discussion. 
The  best  of  feeling  prevailed  in  the  debate,  which  took  many 
phases  before  it  closed.  Sharp  things  were  said  by  both*  and  there 
was  an  honest  effort  to  arrive  at  logical  conclusions  that  would  assist 
all  in  bettering  ihe  schools  of  our  county.  The  sessions  were  attended 
by  retired  educators  from  the  city  and  by  friends  of  education  who  are 
still  striving  for  advancement.  The  foundation  is  laid  for  further  work 
by  the  teacher  in  pedagogy  and  education  in  our  county.  Immedi 
ately  on  adjournment,  a  teachers'  excursion  was  formed  to  attend  the 
Southern  California  Teachers*  Association  then  in  session  at  Los. An- 
geles* Edgar  T.  Beoghn,  Secretary. 

YuiiA  County.— The  Insiitute  which  met  at  Mar>^sville  on  April 
17th  was  the  most  successful  ever  held  here.  Superintendent  Scott, 
who  called  his  teachers  together  in  Institute  for  the  first  time,  was  un- 
tiring in  his  efforts  to  make  the  work  a  success.  The  Institute  was 
exceptionally  fortunate  in  securing  F'rofessors  Kleeberger.  Coffey,  and 
Wilson,  as  all  who  have  observed  tht-ir  Institute  work  will  agree.  Pro- 
iessor  Kleeberger  '*  pitched  the  tune"  for  the  session  in  his  lecture  on 
the  **New  Education/*  And  though  there  was  an  occasional  sharp 
or  flat  out  of  place,  the  work  was  on  the  wliole  in  harmony  with  that 
line  of  thought.  Supplementary  work  in  arithmetic  was  discussed  by 
Mrs,  Rhinehait.  who  submitted  some  books  wliich  she  had  prepared  ta 
supplement  the  work  of  the  State  arithmetics.  They  were  heartily 
endorsed  by  the  teachers  and  recommended  to  the  Board  of  Education 
for  adoption.  Mr.  Coffey *s  "  S^me  Essentials  of  History/*  a  paper  on 
language  work  by  Miss  Brooks,  and  Prof  WiLson*s  earnest  discussion 
of  the  '*  Ptirpose  of  our  Public  Schools*'  were  especial  features  of 
Thursday's  work.     On  Thursday  evening  Mr.   Coffey  substituted  a 
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Round  Table  in  place  of  bis  lecture.  A:s  a  new  departure  the 
Round  Table  was  a  great  success  and  very  helpful  to  the  teachers. 
One  unique  feature  was  the  reading  of  the  definitions  of  slang  given 
by  the  teachers  at  Mr.  Coffey*s  request,  as  a  supplement  to  his  lecture 
of  Wednesday  afternoon  on  '*The  Utility  of  Slang.*'  Professor  Klee- 
berger*s  *' Evolution  of  aContmeut**  was  the  absorbing  subject  for 
Friday,  and  was  full  of  suggestions  for  teaching  the  State  Geography. 
The  Institute  was  charmingly  entertained  oi  Wednesday  evening  by 
the  people  of  Marysville  with  a  musical  program.  Institute  close  I 
Friday  evening  with  Professor  Kleeberger*s  lecture,  '*Some  Real 
Fairies" — otherwise,  Bacteria,  He  convinced  his  listeners  that  \vi 
owe  to  these  good  and  bad  fairies  everything  from  good  butter  to  diph- 
theria.  The  youth  of  the  Institute  was  notable,  only  two  or  three  lite 
diplomas  were  represented.  A  step  in  the  right  direction  was  taken 
in  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  organize  local  Institutes  through- 
out the  county.  E. 


The  graduating  class  of  the  Fresno  High  School  has  requested 
Superintendent  Heaton  to  secure  the  Barton  Opera  House  for  the  clos- 
ing exercises,  and  to  invite  some  noted  educator  of  the  Coast  to  deliver 
an  address  on  the  occasion.  To  meet  the  expenses  the  Board  decided 
to  charge  ten  cents  admission  to  all  except  members  of  the  families 
represented  in  the  class.  The  following  resolution  was  also  adopted 
by  the  Board  :  'yResolvcd,  That  Professor  Heatoo  express  to  the  grad- 
uating class  of  1895  that  it  is  the  sense  and  wish  of  this  Board  that  on 
the  occasion  of  the  forthcoming  exercises  the  members  of  said  class 
appear  in  as  modest »  plain,  and  inexpensive  attire  as  will  reasonably 
be  consistent  with  the  proper  observance  of  the  occasion." 


A  Pointer. 


A  gentleman  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  I^onisville  Courier- 
JournaK  in  which  he  writes  as  follows: 

**If  I  get  in  the  School  Board  again,  and  I  hope  to»  I  shall  labor  lo 
correct  the  error  which  our  schools  are  committing.  We  are  neglect- 
ing  spelling,  and  we  are  doing  pupils  a  wrong;.  I  believe  that  there 
should  be  spelling  every  day  through  the  school  course,  up  to  the  very 
day  of  graduation.  The  president  of  a  big  company  in  this  city  told 
me  that  he  had  to  discharge  four  stenographers,  accurate  in  their 
shorthand  work,  but  who  spelled  so  wretchedly  that  he  was  ashamed 
to  send  their  typewritten  letters  to  other  busiue^^s  firms.  It  consumed 
loo  much  time  lo  correct  Ihese  errors  -^nd  he  simply  had  to  keep 
changing  until  he  secured  one  who  could  spell  creditably. 


On  the  twenty- fifth  of  March  we  found  our  way  into  this  institution, 
and  though  admonished  by  personal  illness  to  be  careful,  we  simply 

e reveled  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  four  days  spent  there, 
,  Nature  prepared  the  site  for  the  buildings,  or,  rather,  pile;  for 
such  it  is,  where  it  stands  upon  a  proud  eminence  overlooking  the  city 
and  the  surrounding  country  as  though  keeping  ward  and  watch  over 
(the  iDtelligence  of  a  hundred  thousand  people — yea,  more,  over  a  dozen 
counties.  He  who  stands  there  for  the  first  or  thousandth  time  ab- 
sorbed in  the  magnificent  prospect  all  around  him,  is  "lost  in  wonder, 
I  love,  and  praise.*'  What  an  impulse— what  an  inspiration  must  be 
inspired  in  the  minds  of  the  students  who  enter  here  and  the  teachers 
who  instruct  !  So  thought  we  as  we  turned  to  pass  with  Professor 
Pierce  into  the  large  and  beautiful  assembly  hall,  where  we  found  a 
little  army  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  embryonic  teachers.  We  were  at 
once  impressed,  as  we  were  on  successive  mornings,  by  the  courteous 
bearing  of  the  students  during  the  morning  exercises,  which  consisted 
of  ati  extract  from  the  Bible,  read  by  President  Pierce  or  some  other 
member  of  the  faculty,  a  chant  — *'  The  Lord's  Prayer  "  —  by  the  school, 
a  select  reading  by  one  of  the  students,  and  a  chorus  by  the  school. 

Before  giving  the  result  of  our  observations  In  the  several  depart- 
ments, let  us  say  that  we  were  unfortunate  iu  that  we  failed  to  secure 
the  photographs  of  the  several  members  of  the  faculty  for  our  readers. 
However,  we  were  convinced  that  were  Dr,  Dressier,  Professor  of 
Psychology,  and  Mis*  Laughlin,  Professor  of  Drawing,  requested  to 
study  the  faces  of  their  co- workers,  the  doctor  would  have  the  advan- 
tage, as  the  predominant  features  are  of  the  intellectual  tpye,  rather 
than  the  aesthetical  or  beautiful.  Nor  would  the  result  be  changed  by 
making  the  doctor  and  Miss  Laughlin  subjects  of  study.  However, 
the  faces,  the  bearing,  the  individuality,  are  but  the  personnel  of  real, 
^  true,  attractive  teachers. 

^H  Mr.  Edward  T.  Pikkce  was  boru  in  Meredith,  Delaware  county,  N.  Y,     As 

^^  a  student,  he  passed  successively  through  the  public  schools  of  New  York,  Wal- 
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ton,  Del.,  Academy,  New  York  State  Normal  College,  and  Uaton  University.  His 
career  as  teacher  lias  led  him  through  the  several  positions  of  teacher  in  the  nii> 
graded  schools  of  New  York,  principal  of  graded  schools  in  the  same  State,  super* 
intendent  of  the  city  schooU  of  Pasadena,  principal  of  the  Slate  Normal  School  at 
Cbico,  and  Principal  of  the  Stale  Normal  School  at  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Pierce  has 
been  an  earnest^  progressive,  successful  teacher.  H»s  organization  of  the  Chico 
Normal  School  is  a  living  testimonial  of  his  ability;  and  his  present  administration 
is  in  direct  line  witli  his  former  experience,  coupled  with  pr(^essive  thought  and 
progressive  work.  For  a  public  man  who  liAsto  do  with  hundreds  of  people  every 
day»  he  is  singularly  retiring  and  reserved— in  TacI,  he  is  so  much  so  that  strangers 
sometimes  think  him  distant  and  indifferent;  but,  his  faculty,  his  siudents^  and 
bis  wife  know  his  vulnerable  points,  and  when  they  have  desires  at  stake,  tliey 
never  raise  the  siege  until  he  surrenders  or  consents  to  arbitrate.  Besides  filling 
his  position  as  principal  of  the  school,  he  teaches  the  subjects  of  School  Economy 
and  History  of  Education. 

Mr.  Mklvjixe  Dozier  is  a  native  of  Georgetown,  S.  C,  where  his  early 
education  was  obtained  in  a  private  school,  from  which  he  entered  the  South  Car- 
olina Military  Academy,  subsequently  graduating  from  the  Furman  Universitr,  of  fl 
Sonlh  Carolina.  For  tw^enty-seven  years,  be  has  been  a  prominent  teacher  in  Cal-  ™ 
ifomia,  spending  six  years  in  the  grammar  schools,  ten  in  the  high  schools,  and 
eleven  in  the  Normal  at  Los  Angeles^  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  he  has  grown  up 
with  the  schools  of  ibe  State*  In  his  present  piisition  he  is  teacher  of  Mathematics 
and  Astronomy. 

Dr.  F.  B.  Dressi^f.r  is  the  '' Hoosier  School -Master  "  of  the  faculty,  his 
nativity  being  Morgan  county,  Ind.  His  youth  was  spent  in  public  and  private 
schools,  passing  therefrom  to  the  State  University  of  his  native  Stale  and  Clark 
Universily,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  graduating  in  turn  from  each.  His  w*ork  as 
teacher  began  in  the  district  schools,  w^iere  he  taught  for  eighteen  months^  pass* 
sing  thence  to  the  Eighth  grade  of  the  city  schools  in  Martinsville,  from  which 
place  he  was  called  to  the  Indinna  County  Normol  School  where  he  remained 
three  terms.  He  then  acccptetl  the  prtucipaUhip  of  the  High  School  in  Pdnceton 
for  one  year,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  promoted  to  the  city  superintend- 
ency.  Again,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  he  was  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 
department  of  Psychology  and  Philosophy  in  the  State  University,  caused  by  the 
absence  of  Professor  Bryan.  At  the  end  of  six  months  he  had  a  call  to  leave 
Indiana  for  CJark  University,  where  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology in  the  Snmuier  School,  Once  more  was  he  wanted  '*up  higher,*'  when 
Mr,  Pierce  who  had  been  out  **  hunting  a  man  "  was  fortunate  in  securing  Dr. 
Dressier  as  teacher  oi  Psychol^igy  and  Pedagogy,  and  as  principal  of  the  Training 
Deparlmnt.  The  doctor's  rapid  advancement  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  his  work  has  been  held. 

Dr.  jAMts  H.  Shultz;  passed  successively  through  and  was  graduated  from 
the  following  schools  of  New  York,  bis  native  State:  Public  schools,  State  Normal 
School  at  Cortland,  University  at  Syracuse,  and  Medical  College  of  same  Uni- 
versity»  He  taught  one  year  and  a  half  tn  the  district  schools  of  New  York,  in 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Cortland,  four  years,  was  principal  of  the  West  High 
School,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  five  years,  and  superintendent  of  schools.  Norwich,  New 
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"York,  three  years.     His  education,  his  experience,  bia  research,  very  pecaliarly 
«dftpt  him  to  the  positioti  which  he  now  holds— teacher  of  physics. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Hutton,  teacher  of  malbeniatirs,  was  born  in  Annapolis, 

Ihld.,  where  bis  early  education  was  obtained  in  public  and  private  schools,  after 

'vhicb  be  was  graduated  from  St.  John's  College,  Md.    He  taught  in  private  schools 

four  years,  in   public   schools  two  years,   was  principal  of  the   Petaluma  High 

r<School  eight  years  and  supervising  principal  of  the  public  schools  of  Santa  Rosa 

I -^vc  years.     He  was  called  to  his  present  position  five  years  ago. 

Mrs,  Isabhi,  W.  Pierce,  Preceptress  and  teacher  of  English ^  was  born  in 
Trawling,  Dutchess  couut3\  New  York,  w*here  she  spent  her  childhood,  in  the  pub- 
lic and  private  schools,  eventually  graduating  from  the  State  Normal  School,  at 
-Albany.  She  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Tuckahoe,  New  York,  Langston 
Institute,  Mississippi,  in  the  public  schools  of  Belleville,  New  York,  and  Pasa- 
tSena,  California.  During  her  husband's  administratiou  of  the  Chico  Normal,  she 
^was  teacher  of  English  there,  and  when  Mr,  Pierce  was  called  to  the  priucipalship 
of  ihe  Los  Angeles  Normal  she  was  made  Preceptress,  for  which  position  she  is  by 
experience  well  qualified. 

Miss  Joshpiiine  E,  Seaman,  teacher  of  English,  spent  her  early  school 
|Jife  in  her  native  town,  Castile,  New  York,  from  which  she  entered  the  State 
r^^omial  School,  at  Albany,  Having  graduated  therefrom,  she  commtnced  teach- 
ing iu  a  boarding  school  on  Long  Island.  She  had  taught  there  but  a  short  time, 
l^owever,  when  she  was  tendered  a  position  in  her  Alma  Mater  at  Albany,  which 
sihe  accepted,  and  where  she  remained  until  called  to  Los  Angeles. 

MtSS  Agnes  Crary,  teacher  of  English,  is  alone  in  the  ficulty  iu  the  proud 
distinction  of  her  Missouri  nativity,  she  having  been  boru  in  St*  Louis.  Through 
X^uhlic  and  private  schools  she  found  her  way  to  the  State  University  of  California 
'^vhere  she  was  graduated  with  honor.  From  the  University  she  went  to  Chico  as 
t«acher  of  English.  She  remained  there  two  years,  and  then  went  to  her  present 
position  iu  Los  Angeles. 

Miss  Emma  J.  Breck,  teacher  of  English,  is  a  native  daughter,  Oakland 
t>€ingber  birthplace.  She  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Oakland  and  in 
t^lie  State  University.  Having  taught  two  years  in  the  High  School  of  Stockton* 
slie  went  to  her  present  position . 

Miss  Ada  M.  Laughlin,  teacher  of  drawing,  is  a  native  of  Gran^ 
ville.  IllinoiB,  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Illinois,  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  of  Illinois,  and  the  Massachusetts  Normal  School  of  Art.  She 
taught  three  years  in  the  public  schools  of  Illinois  before  becoming  principaj 
of  a  ward  school  iu  Bloomington,  in  that  State,  which  position  she  held  eleven 
years.  She  was  then  elected  Supervisor  of  Drawnng  in  St,  Paul,  Minnesota,  re- 
maioing  there  twelve  years,  until  called  to  Loh  Angeles,  where  she  has  been  four 
months,  proving  every  day  the  wisdom  of  those  who  called  her. 

Miss  Harriett  E.  Dunn,  teacher  of  history,  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  the  State  Nomial  of  Illinois,  her  native  State.  She  has  tanght  iu  the 
public  schools  of  Bloomington,  Illinois,  eight  years,  as  principal  of  the  High 
School  of  Nevada  City,  Colorado,  oue  year,  and  in  the  Normal  at  Los  Angeles 
eleven  years. 


I 

I 
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Miss  Sarah  P.  Monks,  teacher  of  zoology  aud  botany,  and  curator  of  the 
Museum,  having  taken  the  course  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York,  was  grad- 
uated from  Vassar  College,  Woman's  Medical  College,  in  Philadelphia,  aud  from 
the  Academy  of  Science,  in  Philadelphia.  Her  teaching  has  been  done  in  the 
Santa  Barbara  College  and  the  Los  Angeles  Normal. 

Mrs.  M.  a.  English,  born  in  San  Praucisco,  was  educated  iu  the  cosmopol- 
itan schools  of  that  city  (where  she  studied  English,  German  and  French),  in  the 
High  and  Normal  schools  also,  and  subsequently  in  the  State  University.  She 
has  taught  in  private  schools  iu  Oakland,  in  the  High  School  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  for  the  last  six  years  in  the  Normal,  where  she  is  teacher  of  chemistry  and 
physiology. 

Miss  Alick  J.  MERRirr's  birthplace  was  Plymouth,  Michigan.  Having 
taken  the  course  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York,  she  returned  to  Michigan 
and  spent  three  years  in  the  State  University,  after  which  she  taught  in  the  High 
School  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  two  years,  and  Mills  Seminary,  Oakland,  two  years. 
She  is  now  teaching  botany  and  geography  in  the  Normal. 

Miss  Grace  Sakford  Jones  is,  probably,  the  youngest  teacher  in  the  Nor- 
mal schools  of  California,  yet  her  very  youth  adds  a  charm  to  her  earnestness  and 
zeal,  as  with  ready  grasp  she  stands  in  the  presence  of  her  class,  mistress  of  the 
subject.  Born  in  the  capital  of  Maine,  she  passed  through  the  primary  and  gram- 
mar schools  into  the  Boston  Latin  School,  from  which  she  was  graduated.  After  this 
she  took  a  post-graduate  course  in  the  Emerson  School  of  Oratory  in  Boston. 
She  began  her  teaching  in  Emerson  College,  which  she  left  to  teach  in  a  private 
school  ior  one  year  aud  a  half.  She  came  to  California  but  a  few  months  ago, 
and  had  hardly  reached  the  Coast,  wl\en  Mr.  Pierce,  ever  ready  to  avail  himself 
of  the  best,  added  her  to  his  faculiy,  as  teacher  of  vocal  culture  in  reading  and 
elocution. 

James  F.  Chamberlain,  born  in  Cook  county,  Illinois,  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  county  and  in  the  Cook  County  Normal  School,  taught 
three  and  one-half  years  in  the  schools  of  Chicago,  and  is  now  teaching  geog- 
raphy in  the  Normal  at  Los  Angeles,  where  he  has  been  for  a  short  time. 

Chas.  M.  Miller,  of  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  at  present  teaching  Sloyd  in 
the  Normal,  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city,  in  the  public 
schools  of  California,  and  in  the  Los  Angeles  Normal.  He  will  .soon  finish  a 
course  in  the  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute,  under  President  Keyes,  preparing 
himself  especially  for  his  work. 

Unfortunately,  we  failed  to  secure  the  desired  information  as  to 
the  education  and  experience  of  Miss  Juliet  P.  Rice,  teacher  of  musfc, 
and  Mr.  Theodore  Bessing,  teacher  of  physical  culture,  but,  judging 
by  their  handiwork,  each  is  a  specialist,  with  a  ripe  and  successful 
experience. 

Thus  will  it  be  seen  that  Mr.  Pierce  is  surrounded  by  a  most  ex- 
cellent faculty  of  men  and  women,  eich  having  an  education  and  an 
experience  endowing  them  for  their  especial  line  of  work.  And  the  same 
is  equally  true  of  the  nine  teachers  in  the  training  school,  all  of  whom 
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are  graduates  of  normal  schools  or  universities,  and  some  of  both. 
Six  are  graduates  of  tbe  Los  Angeles  Normal,  one  of  the  Minnesota 
and  one  of  the  New  York.  The  other  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Iowa. 

We  wish  that  it  were  possible  to  devote  an  entire  number  of  the 
Journal  to  each  of  the  Normals,  instead  of  **boiHng  down"  within  a 
few  pages.  But  as  we  must  move  hurriedly,  the  reader  will  please  re* 
me  tuber  that  he  has  already  been  introduced  to  the  several  members 
of  the  faculty. 

We  find  Mr.  Pierce  earnest,  nervous  and  energetic  in  the  discus- 
s»ioii  of  educational  history — tbe  pioneers — their  psychological  and 
{pedagogical  doctrines,  and  their  modes  of  instruction.  In  how  far 
are  those  principles  general  ?     How  do  they  apply  to-day  ? 

In  school  economy,  we  find  him  discussing  the  legal  euviron- 
niei Its  of  the  school.  How  has  the  school  an  existence  ?  By  whom 
cronlrolled  ;  and  what  are  the  duties  of  the  officers  ?  What  are  the 
duties  of  the  teacher?  What  duiies  have  they  all  in  common,  and 
^?^*hat  specific  duties  has  each  ? 

Dr.  Dressier  has  a  class  before  him  in  psychology.  He  is  a 
j>rofound,  practical  and  pedagogical  metaphysician,  and  as  such  does 
^=me  bring  his  students  face  to  face  with  those  condilious  of  mental  phe- 
2^  omen  a  which  must  become  their  practical  study  as  teachers.  His 
<:>ffice  is  a  veritable  psychological  laboratory,  filled  with  text  books, 
^professional  magazines  and  experimental  apparatus  ofcastly  and  recent 
xixiake.  He  has  supervision  of  the  Training  School,  in  which  there  is 
^  critic  teacher  for  each  grade,  who  make  suggestions  and  criticisms 
%^iid  who  report  to  the  Doctor,  who  passes  regularly  about  from  room 
^o  room  watching  carefully  the  work  done. 

We  think  it  unfortunate  that  tbe  Training  School  is  a  part  of  the 

X^os  Angeles  city  system.     The  course  of  study,  the  methods,  the  gen- 

^ral  policy  of  the  city  schools  are  so  vastly   different   from  what  the 

Vouug  teacher  when  left  alone  will  have  to  adopt,  as  to  have  a  dis- 

crouragiug  eflfect  upon  him  when   he   has  to  conform  to  other  require- 

inents.      We   do  not   ofitfr  adverse  criticism  upon    the    Los   Angeles 

System.     No,  No !     We  simply  think  that  the  Training  School  should 

be  free  from  city  domination  or  dictation. 

We  found  many  excellent  things  being  done  in  the  Training 
School,  two  of  which  deserve  especial  mention*  viz.:  drawing  and 
penmanship,  the  latter  being  taught  by  the  vertical  system  so  success- 
fully as  to  recommend  it  most  favorably.     Dr.  Dressier   has  inaug- 
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I  urated  a  system  of  institute  work  in  the  Normal,  by  which  he  secures 

I  a  simultaneous  move  among  all  the  teachers  along  certaiu  pedagogical 

I  lines.     He  is  systematizing  a  course  of  work  which  will  be  of  great 

^^       benefit  to  the  school  and  to  the  students. 

^H  In  the  department  of  mathematics  we   found  Mr.  Hutton,  who 

^^  was  at  the  lime  hearing  a  recitation  in  arithmetic,  asking  for,  and  in- 
sisting upon  clear*cui,  discriminating  thought  as  to  and  statements 
concerning  mathematical  distinctions.  He  said:  ''These  students  are 
to  be  teachers;  and  as  such  d>  I  wish  them  to  think  and  talk/* 

In  algebra.  Mr  Dozier,  in  bis  calm,  serene  manner,  was  breast- 
ing the  tide  of  exponents  and  coefficients.  He  devotes  forty  weeks  to 
the  study  of  algebra.  His  purpose  is  to  discipline  the  mind  for  grasp* 
ing  combinations,  following  and  pursuing  investigations  and  securing 
accuracy  in  analysis. 

The  subjects  in  natural  science  are  given  particular  prominence. 
Dr.  Schultz,  teacher  of  physics,  is  an  acquisition  whose  value  can- 
not, possibly,  be  estimated.  Profoundly  thorough  himself,  he  says  to 
his  students  :  '*Bt  angina/,  b€  satniific,  ^  ik^tPougA/'  In  his  hand^s. 
the  subject  has  such  a  chaim  that  his  students  are  delighted,  inspired 
to  original  investigation  in  which  the  results  are  often  startlingly 
exact,  when  measured  by  established  scientific  data,  and  incited  to 
thoroughness  of  scholarship.  The  scope  of  work  is  such  as  to  pre- 
pare students  for  teaching  the  subject  in  the  public  schools  and  for 
admission  to  the  Slate  University. 

Unfortunately,  we  failed  to  hear  the  other  teachers  in  science;  but 
from  their  education  and  scholarship,  and  from  the  amount  of  work  to 
be  accomplished  by  them,  and  from  assurances  of  their  success,  we 
feel  thai  a  grand  work  is  being  done  all  along  the  line. 

The  subject  of  English,  too,  is  given  a  marked,  a  prominent,  a  ■ 
proper  place  in  the  curriculum.     As  has  already  been  stated,  there  are     ' 
four  teachers  in  this  subject.  Mrs.  Pierce,  Misses  Seaman.  Crary  and 
Breck,  each  most  worthily  imbued  with  the  importance  of  her  work. 
And  from  the  inception  of  the  crudest  efforts  at  composition,  through 
the  classic  myths  to  the  masterpieces  of  Huglish  prose  and  poetry,  the 
same  earnest,  thoughtful  inspiration  which  clings  to  and  hallows  and 
beautifies  the  *'mother  tongue**  becomes  and  is  made  the  secret  of  suc^H 
cess.  " 

Miss  Jones,  teacher  of  elocution,  says  to  the  student :  "You  are 
an  advocate  for  the  author.  Represent  him  honestiy  and  indus- 
triously.    Keep  your  mind  earnestly  fixed  upon  one  picture  until  it  is 
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'yo^rs,  before  changing  to  another.  Don't  be  afraid  to  put  your 
points  out  boldly,  eveu  though  they  may  be  wrong."  Her  teaching- 
is  io  direct  line  with  this  advice.  Hers  is  the  maturely  successful 
beginning  of  a  successful  career. 

Miss   Laugblin,    teacher  of   drawing,   strong  in  every  sense  of 
tbe  word,  scholarly,  cultured,  endowed  with  the  zeal  and  deleimtna- 
tion  of  a  true  teacher,  she  will  command  and   insure  for  her  depart- 
ment that  attention  and  respect  to  which  it   is  entitled.     Frotu  the 
rly  blending  and  harmonizing  of  colors  to  the  most  delicate  effects 
>f  light  and  shade  in  perspective,  she  is  the  same  earnest,  carefuU 
lopeful  teacher. 

Miss  Dunn,  of  the  history  department,  was  hearing  a  class  in 
civil  government  when  we  called*  She  insists  upon  the  study  of  the 
subject  rather  than  the  book,  upon  tbe  history  of  the  subject,  its  de- 
velopment, and  the  causes  which  have  produced  change. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  the  subject  of  geography,  and   we  believe 

will  be  found  successful  when   he  gets  his  work  systematized  as  he 

wishes.      Only   one  year  is  devoted   to  this  subject — twenty  weeks 

.to  political  and  twenty  to  physical.     We  believe  that  double  the  lime 

'  should  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  physical. 

The  department  of  Sloyd  is  being  firmly  and  permanently  estab- 
lished. With  a  growing  sentiment  in  its  favor  among  educators  and 
the  public,  with  most  excellent  and  growing  facilities,  with  an  enthu- 
siastic teacher,  Mr,  Miller,  who  is  sparing  no  pains  whereby  he  may 
enlarge  his  capacity  for  work,  this  department  in  the  Los  Angeles^ 
Normal  bids  fair  to  enjoy  a  successful,  useful,  and  worthy  recognition. 

In  one  thing  we  were  more  successful  than  we  were  at  Chico.  We 
secured  tbe  countersign  and  worked  our  way  into  the  gymnasium^ 
where  we  found  the  teacher,  Mr.  Bessing,  as  earnest,  as  enthusiastic^ 
as  industrious  as  any  of  the  other  teachers  in  the  insritution.  All 
day  long  he  has  classes  before  him;  and  his  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  is  such  that  the  marching,  the  running,  the  club 
swinging — in  fine,  all  the  athletic  exercises,  are  so  timed  as  to  be  most 
beneficial.  All  are  so  restful  from  mental  work,  so  lile* giving,  so  rec- 
reative, so  physicultural,  that  the  students,  ladies  and  gentlemen  (at 
diflferent  hours),  hail  with  pleasure  their  cull  to  the  gymnasium. 

Again,  we  say  that  we  wished  for  a  month  in  which  to  visit  the 
Normal  and  for  a  volume  in  which  to  write  our  impressions.  That 
much  lime  and  space  are  needed  to  do  justice  to  either  of  our  Normals. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  Normal  School  at  Los  Angeles  is  io 
keeping  with  the  progressive  enterprise  of  Southern  California,  and 
faas  been  recruiting,  and  is  yet  destined  to  marshal  into  the  field  ao 
army  of  teachers  whose  efficiency  and  strength  of  character  will  have 
much  to  do  with  the  development  of  their  State.  All  and  proud  suc- 
cess to  the  Los  Angeles  Normal.  C, 
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Joint  Meeting  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  Normal  Schools. 


Chi 


9tb 


The  meeting  was  held  io  the  Normal  Baildir 
of  April.  There  were  present  Messrs*  Liikins  and  Pomeroy,  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Boards  Mr.  Molyneaux  comiog  after  adjournmeot.  the  full 
San  Jose  Board,  and  all  of  the  Chico  Board  except  Gen.  Bid  well.  Be- 
sides these,  the  principals  of  the  several  schools  and  State  Superintend- 
ent Black,  making  in  all,  6fteen  persons  in  conference.  Mr,  Ltisk 
was  made  chairman  and  Mr.  B!ack  secretary.  The  principals  of  the 
several  schools  read  their  ref>orts,  outlining  in  brief  the  work  and  con- 
dition of  the  schools  during  the  past  year  and  giving  a  forecast  for  the 
year  to  come  and  indicating  desired  steps  to  be  taken.  The  subject  of 
supplementary  and  reference  text- books  was  discussed,  and  the  recom- 
mendation made  that  such  as  are  known  to  be  of  value  to  classes  or 
teachers  be  procured.  Mr.  Fennel  1  recommended  that  students  be 
allowed  lu  elect  between  chemistry  and  zoology  upon  the  one  hand, 
and  German,  French,  or  Latin,  upon  the  other;  but  the  recommenda- 
tion was  not  adopted. 

The  Boards  were  admonished  to  t>e  careful  as  to  the  admission  of 
students  upon  grammar  school  diplomas.  Mayor  Lukins,  of  Pasadena, 
offered  a  resolution  authorizing  the  Boards  to  require  every  applicant 
to  present  the  certificate  of  a  physician  of  record  that  the  applicant  is 
free  from  any  physical  defect  which  would  in  any  way  impair  his  use- 
fulness as  a  teacher.  Other  questions  of  general  interest  were  discussed, 
the  entire  meeting  being  marked  by  a  spirit  of  intense  interest,  pro- 
gression, and  unanimity.  The  members  of  the  Boards  and  the  faculty 
of  the  Chico  Normal  were  very  graciansly  and  courteously  entertained 
in  the  evening  by  Mr.  Lusk  and  his  mother.  We  understand  that 
good  will  and  hospitality  ruled  the  hour.  C. 


« 


A  Progressive  Step, 


4 


As  stated  in  our  article  on  the  Chico  Normal  School,  in  the  March 
number  of  the  Journal,  Professors  Pennell  and  French  have  for  some 
time  thought  of  adding  a  new  department  to  the  Training  School,  viz., 
an  *' Ungraded  Country  School.'*  They  have  done  so;  and,  at  the 
invitation  of  Professor  French,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the 
same  on  the  9th  of  this  month.  We  found  beneath  that  Normal  roof 
a  real  representative  country  school,  whose  children  ranged  in  age  and 
grade  from  the  lisping  four-year  old,  playing  with  her  live  kitten  as 
object  lesson  in  the  chart  class,  up  to  the  overgrown  boy  of  sixteen, 
afraid  of  falling  over  himself  in  his  frantic  effort  to  prove  himself 
worthy  of  promotion.  Every  scholar  was  supposed  to  be  and  was  at 
work  in  the  same  relation  to  the  school  and  to  his  fellow^s  that  he 
would  have  been  in  the  most  remote  rural  district.  The  school  was 
beautifully  t)rgani zed  to  perfect  working  order,  very  much  to  the  credit 
of  ihe  teacher,  Miss  Mabel  Peudergriss.  whose  selection  for  that  pur- 
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pose  attests  Ihe  wisdom  of  Professor  PenoelL  We  expect  to  hear  good 
reports  from  ibis  step,  as  it  is  certainly  a  very  progressive  one  in  the 
right  direction. 

To  the  Graduates  of  the  San  Jose  State  Normal  School. 


You  are  invited  to  take  part  in  the  literary  contest  which  will  be 

one  of  the  features  of  the  Alumni  Association  to  be  held  at  the  State 

Normal  School,  June  25,  26  and  27,  1895.     Medals  will  be  awarded 

for  the  best  prose  composition,  the  best  poetical  production,  and  the 

l>est  children's  story.     All  readings  will  be  limited  to  twenty  minutes, 

"The  contributions  will  be  submitted  to  able  judges  on  the  lolli  of  June. 

Please  send  your  paper  to   the  Secretary  before  that  date*     Yon  are 

requested  to  keep  a   copy  of  what   you  send.     Winners  of  medals  are 

expected  to  read  their  productions.    The  best  papers  may  be  published 

in  a  bound  copy  of  the  proceedings,  to  which  every  member  will  be 

e^ntitled.  W.  H.  Laxgdon,  President. 

Allie  M.  Felker,  Secretary. 


EDITORIHU. 


This  number  of  the  Journal  is  largely  devoted  to  a  presentation 
►  f  the  many  interesting  events  of  April  in  the  southern  counties.  The 
^^ext  will  contain  a  report  upon  the  status  of  the  San  Jose  Normal 
^^chool  and  a  view  of  the  bay  counties,  educationally.  Future  num- 
bers will  treat  the  great  valleys,  and  the  mountain  and  coast  regions  in 
^►imilar  fashion. 

The   attention   of  the   school   officers  and    teachers  of  the  San 

Joaquin  Valley  region  is  called  to  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Kern 

County  Institute.     The  movement  therein  projected  is  in  accord  with 

what  seems  to  be  the  trend  of  the  times.     Pushed  in  the  proper  spirit^ 

with  a  desire  to  raise  educational  standards  and  improve  the  schools, 

^it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  advantage  to  a  great  region  where  the  future  is 

bright  with  promise  of  material  prosperity. 

The  Oakland  City  Board  of  Examination  held  what  will  probably 
be  its  last  examination  of  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates^  the  clos- 
ing week  of  April.  Recognizing  the  force  of  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  the  Board  of  Education  will  at  the  close  of  the  current  school 
year  abolish  what  has  long  been  held  by  the  public  generally  as  an 
ippendage  whose  functions  could  well  be  performed  by  the  County 


Board.  For  eight  years  or  more  the  editor  of  the  JotTRNAL  has  called 
attention  to  the  absurdity  of  a  condition  of  things  in  which  two  sepa- 
rate Boards  of  Exaniinalion  exercised  power  within  the  same  county. 
For  years  a  majority  of  the  Alameda  County  Board  of  Education  were 
sidents  of  the  city  of  Oakland,  Ihe  City  Superintendent  of  Oaklaad 
being  for  some  time  a  member  of  the  Board.  Yet  under  the  general 
law  and  the  charter,  and  under  a  construction  of  the  coustitution  the 
ity  Superintendent  would  not  recognize  in  the  city  the  certificate  to 
hich  his  own  signature  was  appended  as  a  member  of  the  County 
Board.  "Educational  people  do  queer  things'*  was  the  comment  of 
the  layman.  Other  cities  of  the  State  abandoned  the  dual  system 
years  ago.  We  are  glad  to  see  Oakland  do  so.  There  need  be  no 
fear  that  Boards  of  Supervisors  will  fail  to  give  representation  to  the 
ties.  Let  strong  men  be  appointed,  so  that  the  interests  of  the  vari- 
ous schools  of  the  county  may  be  cared  for,  and  a  decided  step  will 
have  been  taken  toward  a  proi>er  unification  and  toward  healthful  har- 
mony. 

The  three  topics  that  have  been 
selected  to  be  presented  and  dis- 
cussed during  the  morning  sessions 
of  the  N.  E.  A.  meeting  in  Denver 
are:  i.  The  Coordination  of  Stud- 
its  in  Elementary  Education,  2. 
The  Duly  and  Opportunity  of  the 
Schools  in  Promoting  Patriotism 
and  Good  Citizenship,  3.  The 
Instruction  and  Improvement  of 
feachers  now  at  Work  in  the 
Schools.  These  topics  are  all  prac- 
tical and  of  interest  to  teachers  of 
all  grades  and  in  all  sections  of  the 
country.  The  papers  on  these  top- 
ics will  be  presented  by  some  of  the 
ablest  educators  in  our  country. 
De  Garmo,  McMurray.  Marble,  Barnes,  Supt,  Jones,  of  Cleveland, 
Supervisor  Martin,  of  Boston,  and  others,  are  on  the  program.  Even- 
ing addresses  on  general  topics  are  to  be  made  by  the  President  of 
the  Association,  Chancellor  W.  H,  Payne,  of  Nashville,  the  venerable 
Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte»  of  the  University  of  California;  President 
Baker,  of  the  Universitv  ot  Colorado,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Mable, 
itor  of  The  Outhok.     Professor  Kleeberger  is  attending  to  the  de- 
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^ails  of  the  excursion  from  California.  A  large  delegalion  from  this 
^tate  may  result  in  bringing  the  N.  E.  A.  to  California  in  the  near 
:future.  Attention  is  called  to  the  ioformaiion  given  in  our  advertis- 
ing department  concerning  the  trip. 

AiAMEDA  connty  is  one  of  the  first  counties  in  the  State  to  take 
definite  action   in  regard  to  the   Pension  BilL     A  meeting  of  all  the 
-teachers  in  the  county   was  called  at  the  Oakland   High  School   by 
^Supt,  Garlick,  and  was  very  largely  attendtd.     By  request  the  provis- 
-aons  of  the  bill  were  thorongbly  explained  by  the  editor.     Very  many 
^^aroest  speeches  were  made  by  High  School  teachers  and  county*  prin- 
-«:ipals.     The  general  opinion  was  that  criticism  of  the  bill  should  be 
^Tom  a  sincere  wish  to  correct  its  defects;  that  any  pension  bill  pi  ac- 
ting the  machinery  of  the  State  at  the  service  of  the  teachers  was  a 
^ong  ^tep  in  advance:  that  this  bill  really  nullified  some  of  the  most 
fitter  opposition,  since  it  asked  no  Stale  taxation.     There  was  a  real 
-desire  to  show  that  teachers  appreciated  some  such  provision;  there 
^'vas  also  much  faith  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  pension  movement, 
^^ince  it  must  hereafter  lie  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance.     The 
^mneeting  was  most  satisfactory  on  account  of  the  enthusiasm  shown  in 
regard  to  possible  amendments,  so  that  the  pension  bill  of  the  teachers 
^^hould  be  an  honor  to  them,  and  a  step  in  advance  which  should  dig- 
^^ify  the  profession.     An  advisory  committee  was  appointed  to  meet 
^Hhe  county  superintendent,  and  formulate  plans  for  active  work  in  the 
^Smmediate  future.     The  committee  met  and  organized  with  Mr.  P.  M. 
Z^isher  as  chairman  and   Miss   Mollie   Conners,  secretary;  circulars  in 
^a^gard  to  some  of  the  deliberations  are  to  be  sent  to  all  the  teachers 
"^t>f  the  county,  and  a  general  teachers'  meeting  is  called  for  May  i8. 
Jl  large  number  of  teachers  have  signified  their  willingness  to  join  the 
tension  Association,  so  that  in  Alameda  county  there  is  a  verj'^  sincere 
^interest  in  pension  affairs  which  will  deepen   into  enthusiasm  in  the 
'Viext  two  years.  


Official 


l^tpaximmi 


W.  W.  SEAMAN, 


Mav,  ihgs- 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


OFFICIAL     OPINIONS. 

The  Attorney  General  has  rendered  an  opinion  that  Indian  chitdrerif  whose 
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parents  are  living  in  the  tribal  relation,  must  not  be  included  in  tlie  scb€K»l  census. 

The  Attornej  Geneml  bas  al»o  siibmitled  the  following  opinion  to  this  De- 
partment : 

SACRJkMBKTO,  March  i8,  1895, 
Samtui  T,  Bkt^k,  Esq.,  Supi.  of  Public  Insiruclwnt  Sacramento^  Ca/,^ 

Dhar  Sir  :  I  have  looked  into  the  matter  of  the  listing  in  the  school  census 
of  the  one  hundred  and  forty  Indian  children  in  the  San  Gorgonio  School  Dis- 
trict, and  I  am  of  opinion  that  such  children  should  not  be  included  by  the  Cen- 
sus Marshal  in  his  report,  • 

It  appears  from  the  facts  placed  before  us  that  the  said  children  are  attend- 
ing the  St,  Boniface  Indian  Industrial  School ;  that  said  school  is  a  Government 
Contract  School ;  that  the  parents  of  the  children  reside  outside  of  the  boun- 
daries of  the  San  Gorgonio,  and  that  they  have  not  any  legall^'-appoiuted  g^uar- 
dian  residing  within  said  district. 

The  first  subdivision  of  Section  1634  of  the  Political  Code,  which  prescribes 
the  duties  of  the  Census  Marshal,  is  as  follows: 

*'To  take  annually,  between  tlte  fifteenth  and  thirtieth  days  of  April,  inclu- 
sive, a  census  of  all  children,  including  the  children  of  Indian  parents  who  pay 
taxes,  or  who  are  not  living  in  the  tribal  relation,  under  seventeen  years  of  age, 
who  were  residents  of  his  district  on  said  fifteenth  day  of  April/' 

Section  1637,  which  concerns  the  report  of  the  Census  Marshal,  in  providing 
who  must  l>e  included  in  such  report,  contains  the  same  provision. 

Section  1638  provides  thai  hu  must  not  include  in  his  report  children  who  are 
attending  institutions  of  learning,  or  such  benevolent  institutions  as  deaf  and 
dumb,  blind*  and  orphan  asylums  in  his  district,  whose  parents  or  guardians  do 
not  teside  thetein. 

Now,  it  clearly  appears  froTn  your  statement  of  the  fact^  that  neither  the 
parents  nor  the  guardians  of  these  children  reside  within  the  San  Gorgonio 
School  District,  and  it,  therefore,  follows  that  they  should  not  be  included  in  the 
Census  Marshal's  report.  Respectfully. 

[signed]  W.  F.  FlTZGKEAtD, 

A  ttorney-General. 

Subdivisou  14  of  Section  1670  does  not  give  Union  High  School  Boarrls  of 
Trustees  the  right  to  create  an  indebtedness  to  be  carried  into  the  next  school 
year. 

The  Attorney-General  has  rendered  an  opinion  to  the  e0ect  that  Gity 
Superintendents  appointed  by  Boards  of  Educition  are  appointed  for  a  tenti  of 
four  years. 

Custom  has  fixed  on  the  days  between  Sunday  and  Saturday  Jas  regular 
school  days,  and  Section  1697  of  the  Political  Code,  on  this  b  ists,  defines  a  school 
month  as  twenty  school  days,  or  '*four  weeks  of  five  school  days  each/' 

Section  10  of  the  same  code  detineft  the  holidays  within  the  meaning  of  the 
CO€le.  Now,  should  one  of  these  holidays  occur  on  a  regular  school  day,  I  take 
it  that  the  school  would  necessarily  close  on  that  day  without  affecting  the 
monthly  salary  of  the  teacher. 

As  to  local  holidays  declared  by  the  B>ard  of  Trustees,  which,  perhaps,  they 
have  power  to  do,  whenever,  in  their  judgment,  the  welfare  of  the  school  de- 
mands it.  it  &eem«i  to  me  that  the  same  rule  should  apply  regarding  the  monthly 
salary  of  the  teacher. 

An  official  opinion  has  been  rendered  by  the  Attorney-General,  that  Trus- 
tees are  empowered  under  the  law  to  insure  school  houses  lor  a  term  of  years,  pay- 
ing premiums  yearly- 
No  change  was  matle  tn  the  school  law  by  the  last  legislature  relative  to  the 
manner  of  apportioning  school  mmeys  to  the  various  districts. 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  in  construing  Section  1521  of  the  Political 
Code  does  not  require  that  the  whole  experience  necessary  for  a  State  Diph 
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should  be  in  the  public  schools.  It  does  require  tbat  the  applicant  shoald  have 
liad»  at  least,  twenty  one  months*  "expertenrc  in  the  public  schools  of  California.*' 
A  leacber  who  has  bad  this  experience,  even  if  all  the  rest  of  the  ten  years  has 
l)cen  spent  in  private  school  work,  would  be  entitled  to  a  life  diploma. 

Trustees  have  a  right  to  close  school  temporarily  in  case  of  fire,  flo(>d^  epi- 
demiCf  etC-»  and  the  school  term  can  be  exteiidea  to  cover  such  temporary  suspen- 
sion. 

It  rests  in  the  discretion  of  the  County  Superintendent  as  to  whether  he 
'Will  or  will  not  recommend  to  a  Hoard  of  Supervisorii  the  creation  of  a  school  dis- 
trict as  praye(l  for  by  petition  in  his  office. 

The  new  High  School  law  takes  effect  sixty  days  after  passage,  which  will  be 
some  lime  in  the  latter  part  of  May.  Districts  petitioning  for  a  Union  High 
^hool  District  mnst»  under  the  amended  law,  be  contiguous. 

The  provisions  of  Section  1870  are  clear  and  imperative.  While  holding  the 
position  of  teacher,  a  person  cannot  act  as  agent  for  any  "author,  publisher,  book- 
seller, or  any  other  person,  to  introduce  any  book,  apparatus,  furniture,  or  any 
^ther  article  whatever." 

The  Attorney -General  suggests  that  the  proper  legal  adviser  of  the  county 
officials  is  the  District  Attorney  of  the  county. 

The  provisions  of  the  law  regarding  lapsed  districts  are  very  clear:  **  If  in 
4iny  school  district  there  has  been  an  average  daily  attendance  of  otily  five»  or  a 
number  of  pupils  less  than  five,  during  the  whole  school  year*  the  Superintendent 
shall  at  once  suspend  the  district,  and  report  the  fact  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
4it  their  next  meeting,'* 

STATK     BOARD     ITEMS. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  at  its  meeting  April  10,  1895^  ordered  that 
50,000  copies  each  of  the  Revised  Third  and  Fourth  Readers  be  printed  for  use  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

The  Stale  Board  of  Education  at  its  last  meeting  passed  the  following  re»o- 
hon,  relative  to  applicalioos  for  diplomas  of  ^he  High  School  Grade: 

*•  Applicants  for  Eflucational  Diplomas  of  the  High  School  Grade  must  have 
had  at  least  eight  mouths'  successful  experieuce  as  teacher  in  the  University  of 
California,  a  California  State  Normal  School^  or  a  High  School  established  under 
the  laws  of  California. 

**  Applicants  for  Life  Diplomas  of  the  High  School  Grade  must  have  had  at 
least  twenty-four  months'  successful  experience  as  teacher  in  the  Uni\'ersily  of 
Cftlifornia/a  Califoruia  State  Normal  School,  or  a  High  School  established  under 
the  laws  of  California." 

County  Boards  of  Education  will  take  notice  that  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion construes  ihe  two  years  in  the  case  of  applicants  for  Normal  documents  to 
tDean  not  less  than  twenty  mouths. 

JOINT    BOARD    NORMAL    TRUSTEES    ITEMS, 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  Joint  Board  of  Normal  School  Trustees,  held 
April  9.  1895,  iu  Chico,  a  resolution  was  introduced,  and  carried,  that  it  was  the 
sense  of  the  meeting  that  hereafter  all  applicants  for  the  Normal  schools  should 
present  u  physician *s  certificate  regarding  their  physical  condition  before  being  re* 
ceived  as  pupils.     The  following  resolution  was  also  unanimously  adopted  : 

*'The  attention  of  the  Joint  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  Schools 
having  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  have  indicated 
their  purpose  to  disapprove  the  expenditure  of  any  funds  for  the  purchase  of  cur- 
rent periodicals  of  the  day,  we  recjaest  the  Board  of  Examiners  to  rescind  ils  said 
action.  We  respectfully  represent  that  we  regard  the  presence  and  use  of  these 
periodicals  as  very  essential  to  the  information  of  both  pupils  and  faculties.  This 
class  of  literature  we  regard  as  among  the  most  effective  educational  forces,  and 
88  indispensable  in  keeping  abreast  of  current  public  thought.  We*  therefore, 
hope  that  a  reasonable  expenditm-e  in  this  direction  will  be  permitted. 
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'*  We  beg,  also,  to  urge  that  the  reasonable  use  of  the  teltphoue  be  allowed. 
Ttiis  ttistrutijcntartty  of  business  has  become  a  necessity  aud  saves  its  cost  many 
It  toes. 

"This  Board  qpmmeuds  alt  movements  toward  g^reater  economy  in  the  ad- 
lutntstratiort  of  public  affairs,  but  we  do  not  encourage  impairment  of  the  public 
service  by  ta  1  se  econ o m  y , '  * 

The  Joint  Board  also  instructed  its  secretary  to  request  the  principal  of  e<tch 
of  the  State  Normal  schools  to  make  a  complete  inventory  of  all  State  proj>crty 
in  and  about  the  Normal  school  under  his  charge. 

GKNERAI.  INFORMATION. 

The  following  report  received  at  this  office  is  printed  without  comment  fur- 
ther than  to  say  that  the  Sup>erin  ten  dent  desires  to  express  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Bliss 
for  the  courtesy  shown  him.  Reports  of  a  similar  character  will  always  be  wel- 
come documents  in  this  office  : 

C01.TON,  Cal.,  April  2i.  1895. 
J/on,  Samuei  T.  Blacky  Sacramento^  CaL 

Dear  Sir:  The  sub-committee  appointed  by  the  conference  of  County 
Boards  of  Education  of  Soulheru  California,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
question  of  uniformity  of  examinations^  completed  its  labors  Saturday,  Apnl  20th, 
Each  of  the  seven  southern  counties  sent  a  representative  to  the  mial  meeting, 
excepting  Santa  Barbara,  The  meetings  of  the  Committee  have  been  most  bar- 
ttiontous  aud  enthuiiiaslic.  The  branches  adopted  for  the  ditlerent  grades  of  cer- 
tificates together  with  the  text  books  suggested  as  standards,  and  the  percentages 
required  are  as  follows  : 

For  Primary  Grade  Certificates,  the  branches  required  by  law^  in  which 
one  hundred  points  are  assigned  to  Written  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography, 
History^  and  Written  Methods  of  Teaching  each;  fifty  points  each  to  Mental 
Arithnietic,  Composition »  Orthography,  Defining,  Physiology,  Industrial  Draw- 
iug,  Vocal  Music,  Oral  Methods,  and  Civil  Government;  twenty-five  points  each 
to  Penmanship,  elementary  Bookkeeping^  School  Law,  Reading  (written)  and 
Reading  foral). 

Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography,  and  United  States  History,  were  selected 
as  test  branches,  in  each  of  which  at  least  sixty  per  cent,  must  be  obtained,  or  the 
applicant  will  be  excused  from  further  examination;  and  a  general  average  of 
-«ighty>five  per  cent  must  be  obtained  in  order  to  secure  a  certificate. 

The  State  Text  Buoks  are  lo  be  the  standard  throughout  the  primary  exam- 
ination. 

The  branches,  with  the  standards  in  each,  are  as  follows  : 

Grammar  ^ri?^<f.— Algebra,  VV'entworth*s  School,  or  equivalent;  Plane 
'Geometr>%  Wentworth's  School,  or  equivalent;  Bookkeeping,  Williams  &  Rogers* 
D.  E.,  or  equivalent;  Physics,  Gage's  Introductory,  or  equi%^alent;  Physical  Geog- 
raphy, Eclectic,  or  equivalent;  Botany,  Gray's  Lessons,  or  equivalent;  Zoology, 
Packards,  or  equivalent;  Literature,  none;  Rhetoric,  Kellog^'s,  or  equivalent; 
General  History,  Myer's,  or  equivhlent;  Physiology  and  Principles  of  Teaching, 
Jtfcl^elland  or  Haldwin,  or  equivalent. 

—  //i^k  SchaoL — Higher  Algebra.  Wentworth's  Complete,  or  equivalent;  Plane 
and  Solid  Geometry,  Wentworth's  Elements,  or  cquivaknl;  I'hysics,  Gage's  Ele- 
ments, or  Chute,  or  equivalent;  Trigonometry,  Went  worth's;  Chemistry.  Will- 
iams', or  equivalent;  Astronomy,  Young,  or  equivalent;  Advanced  Literature, 
none;  Latin,  Requirements  6,  7.  U*  C.;  History  [a]  Greece,  Smith;  {b)  Rome,  Lid- 
dcH;  [c)  Mediaeval  aud  Modern,  Myer,  or  equivalent;  Civics,  Fiske,  or  equivalent 

A  minimum  of  85  per  cent,  general  average  is  required  in  Grammar  and 
High  School  grades,  and  each  subject  is  considere<l  worth  fifty  points. 

Kindergarten  Certificates  are  to  be  issued  only  to  holders  of  Primary  Grade 
Certificates  who,  in  addition  thereto  shall  present  such  evidence  of  special  prepar- 
ation for  kindergarten  work  as  may  be  required  by  the  Board* 

It  is  almost  certain  that  the'  repKjrt  will  be  adopted  by  the  various  County 
Boards  of  Education,  and  thus  uniformity  will  be  practically  secured. 
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The  Committee  also  adopted  a  recommendation  to  each  County  Board  that 
''a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  tlie  subject  of  uoiformity  in  courses  of  study, 
said  committee  to  meet  some  time  in  July. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  report  of  our  proceedings  be  published  iu  the 
official  journal,  but  I  thought  it  best  that  sucb  a  report  as  you  might  think  best  to 
publish  be  prepared  in  your  oiBce. 

Tnily  yours, 

[Signed]        W.  F.  Bliss. 

Secretary  of  Committee, 
The  State  Printer  has  informed  this  Department  that  he  will  not  be  able  to 
furnish  copies  of  the  amendments  to  the  School  Law  until  after  July  ist  of  this 
year,  


Vacation  Notes. 


A  NUMBER  of  teachers  have  made  arrangements  to  spend  the  va- 
cation at  Bartlett  Springs*  the  most  delightful  summer  resort  iu  Lake 
county.  One  of  the  curiosities  at  this  place  is  the  gas  tunnel,  running 
eighty  feet  into  the  mountain,  and  which  has  for  years  given  out  a 
steady  flow  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  gas  rises  only  about  eighteen 
inches  in  height,  and  is  so  heavy  that  tt  rolls  down  the  mountain  side 
like  molten  lead.  Birds,  rabbits,  squirrels,  lizards,  etc.,  in  trying  to 
cross  its  path,  are  instantly  killed.  Bartlett  Springs  has  during  the 
past  few  years  become  one  of  the  most  popular  health  resorts  on  the 
Coast,  on  account  of  the  wonderful  invigorating  properties  of  its  min- 
eral springs.  There  is  a  good  modern  hotel,  and  cosy  cottages  for  house- 
keeping. First  class  music  is  provided  daily,  and  there  are  amuse- 
ments of  all  kinds  for  the  hotel  guests  and  cottagers*  There  is  abun- 
dant sport  for  the  fisherman  and  hunter,  walks,  drives,  excursions  to 
mountains  and  canons,  picnic,  etc.  Special  features  this  year  are  the 
splendid  new  swimming  baths  and  the  New  Casino,  a  beautiful  bit  of 
rnstic  architecture.  Teachers  seeking  to  make  the  most  of  their  vaca- 
tion cannot  do  better  than  visit  Bartlett  Springs,  the  proprietors  of 
which  promise  them  a  most  enjoyable  time.  Rates  and  full  particulars 
can  be  had  by  writing  to  the  Company,  at  22  Fourth  st,,  San  Francisco. 

The  proprietors  of  the  San  Francisco  Business  College,  1236 
Mafket  street,  San  Francisco,  have  arranged  to  give  an  eight  weeks* 
course  in  book-keeping,  free  to  the  public  school  teachers,  during  the 
summer.  Those  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  this  offer  should 
write  them  at  once. 

A  HANDSOME  ilhistrated  volume,  bearing  the  title  of  ^'Sketches  of  Wonder- 
land," has  been  issued  by  the  passenger  department  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road, The  pbices  ol  interest  fand  they  are  numerous^  along  the  line  of  that  rail- 
road are  fully  descril>ed  in  thi*  book*  Teachers  who  intend  to  go  to  the  National 
Educational  Association  this  summer  shonld  read  it.  The  general  passenger  aad 
ticket  agent  of  the  compauj  is  Chas.  T.  Fee,  located  at  St  Paul. 


Business  Notices. 


RI7BIKS,  50  cents  apiece  ;  warranted  the  genttine  orieatal  ruby;  00  gameta^  1 
MoDt&na  stDnea  or  imitations,  but  the  real  gem  direct  from  Tfldia.     N,  B, — I  a'ao  1 
import  the  finest  sappkires  and  emeralds:  also  the   most  beautiful  opals  to  be  J 
found  in  America.    Aadresa  WrLLiAM  J.  Pierce,  importer,  704  Sacramento  street, 
San  Francisco^  Cal. 

Bankers'  Alliance. — A  good  opportunity  is  o^ered  by  the  Bankers*  Alliance 
of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  to  teachers  during  their  summer  vacation  to  make  money. 
In  fact,  the  business  can  be  carried  on  during  the  school  term,  without  interfeV- 
encc  with  the  duties  of  teaching.     Tht»  company  issues  a  combined  life  and  acci- 
dent policy  of  insurance  at  a  low  cost,  aud  women  are  admitted  on  the  same  terms  I 
and   rates  as  men.     The  plan  is  easily  understood  and  the  combined  accident  and  I 
life  feature  is  very  popular.  The  Insurance  Commissioner  s  report  of  Colorado  shows  J 
that  this  California  company  wrote  a  larger  amount  of  life  business  in  that  State  in 
1894  iJian  any  other  company  re|)orting  to  his  ofhce.     In  this  State  it  is  very  near 
the  head  of  the  list,  and  we  look  for  it  to  be  '^on  top"  December  31.  1S9S  '  Only 
one  company  showing  a  greater  increase  of  business  during  the  year  of  1894. 
The  commission  aUow«i  agents  enables  you  to  make  as  much  as  f2oo  per  month 
if  only  fairly  successful  in  the  business.*    No  capital  is  required— only  industry, 
and  a  desire  to  benefit  those  with  whom  you  do  business.    The  premium  may  be  I 
pard  quarterly*  semi-annually  or  annually.     The  annual  premium  forjirocxj  life 
in&urauce— death  from  any  cause— and  $5  per  week  indemnity  in  case  of  disability 
from  accident,  for  ages  from  18  to  25.  is  $t^  80  ;  age  30,  f  15  ;  age  35,  fiy  30  ;  age  1 
40.  I19  So  :  age  45,  523,20 :  a^e  50,  I27.90;  age  55,  $37  ;  age  60,  |45>.8o  ;  other  agesj 
in  pro|)ortton.     In  case  of  total   and  permanent  disability   from  either  accident  or 
sickness,  one  half  of  the  policy  is  payable.     This  is  a  new  and  attractive  feature. 
The  rates  remain  the  same  for  five  years,  when  it  is  expecte*!  a  reduction  will  be 
made  by  dividends.     If  you  want  insurance^  or  if  you  wish  to  become  an  agent, 
write  to  the  Bankers'   Alliance,   Los   Angeles,  CaL,  or  to  C.  W.  Stone,  General 
Agent,  San   Francisco,  Cal.,  in  care  of  the  Golden   West   Hotel.     Printed  matter 
will  l>e  forwartled  by  request,  and  full  instructions  given.  Thecomp  ny  is  licensed 
to  do  buainess  in  twenty-two  States. 

ff       PHOTOGRAPHER, 
HISTORY  BriLDING,       723  MARKET  STREET, 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 
Giv« 


» 


Give  OS  a  trial  and  be  convinced.     Duplicates  of  Negatives  made  by  Ah 
&  Priest,  at  131  Post  St  ,  can  be  had  at  ihe  present  Studio, 


Electricjai^  Curler. 

This  Curler  is  manufactured  from  a  Composition 
very  dnclile  and  flexible,  the  outside  being  a  tton-con- 
ductor  and  the  inside  a  conductor  of  Electricit,v, 
Send  !oc.  for  sample.  Couuly  rights  for  safe, 
/Vl  O /Vl  P  ly  P  will  gradnally  and  permanenilv  remove  all  superfluous  hair. 
jTii^lTtci^E,  7o  introduce  this  article  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  price  will 
be  reduced  from  I3  to  50c.  during  the  mouth  of  May. 

Addrirss  KLKCTTHIi    It  \Ut  riNl  J  H.  2U»  Gcar>  St..  S.  F., 
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AH  hail  I  thou  Wcstem  World,  by  Heavea  designed 
The  example  bright  to  renovate  itiatikind  ! 
Soon  shflll  thy  sous  acmss  the  mainland  roam 
And  claim  on  far  Pacific's  shore  u  liome. 
Their  rule,  relij^ion,  manners,  arts  convey 
And  f^preatl  their  freedom  to  the  Asian  sea. 
Towns,  cities,  fane^  shall  lift  their  towering  pridCi 
The  villfige  bloom  on  every  sU  earn  let's  side. 
Proud  commerce's  mole  the  Western  surges  lave, 
The  long  white  spire  lie  imaged  on  tVie  wave. 
Where  marches  teemed  wilh  death  shall  meads  unfold, 
Un trodden  cliffs  resign  iheir  starts  of  gold; 
Where  slept  pt'tenntal  ntght  shall  science  rise 
And  neiV'bortt  Oxfords  cheer  the  evening  skies. 

— Timothy  Dwigbt,  President  of  Yale,  1795-1817. 


On  the  Prospect  of  Planting  Arts  and  Leareiog  in  America. 
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The  Muse>  disgusted  at  nn  ape  and  clime, 

Barren  of  evtry  j^lorious  iheme^ 
In  distant  land*  now  wails  a  he  iter  time, 

Producing  subjects  worthy  fame* 

In  happy  climes  wherefronj  the  genial  sun 

Aui!  virgin  e^irth  stich  scenes  ensne, 
The  force  of  art  by  nature  seems  nndone. 

And  fancied  beauties  by  the  true. 

There  shall  lie  sung  another  goldeu  age, 

The  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts, 
The  good  and  great  inspiring  epic  rage, 

The  wist  si  lieads  an*l  noblest  hearts. 

Not  such  as  En  rope  breeds  in  her  decay; 

Snch  an  she  bred  when  fresh  and  young, 
When  heavenly  flame  did  animate  her  clay, 

By  future  potts  shall  be  sung. 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  lakes  its  way; 

The  four  first  Acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  dayj 

Time's  noblest  oflfspriug  is  her  last 

—Bishop  Bkrkhlry, 


ivgiiker,  — ^Katb 


The  plan  oCctilting  loose  from  the  otd- fashioned  system  of  draw- 
ings straight  lines,  geometrical  figures,  and  a  heterogeDeons  hodge- 
podge of  *•  original  designs/*  **  architectural  drawing/*  "mechanical 
drawing/*  and  *'indnstrial  drawing/*  has  proved  to  be,  in  most  schools, 
a  great  success.  Even  in  the  receiving  classes,  dnric^  the  first  year 
at  school,  the  children  begin  to  draw  from  objects,  and  to  draw  with 
charcoal  crayons  on  paper.  In  all  grades  pupils  draw  &om  objects  in 
connection  with  lessons  in  elementary  science.  The  result  of  the  ex- 
periment in  freehand  drawing  from  objects  has  exceeded  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  roost  sanguine.  The  children  are  enthusiasttc  in  their 
work.  They  look  forward  lo  the  drawing  lesson  with  pleasure,  and  in 
many  instances  beg  their  teachers  to  let  them  remain  to  draw  after  the 
dose  of  school.— Sr FT.  John  Swett,  S,  F. 

Ik  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  our  schools  being 
closed  on  May  31st  instead  of  on  June  14th  (thus  shortening  the  term 
two  weeks),  on  account  of  a  lack  of  funds,  we,  the  teachers,  do  most 
cheerfully  oflFerour  services  for  that  time  without  compensation, — The 
Oaku^xd  Teachers,  to  the  City  Board  of  Education. 

Let  us  have  less  "bap-hazard'*  work  and  more  sound  instruction. 
— SuFT*  E-  W.  Dav^s,  Sonoma  County. 

Every  parent  holds  his  mental  and  moral  powers  in  trust  for  his 
heirs.— M11.UCENT  Shixn,  at  the  Woman*s  Congress,  S.  F. 

The  prosperity  that  lies  in  real  virtue  and  intelligence  is  what 
counts.  It  is  in  the  home  that  the  great  moral  transfigurations  are 
worked  out.— Mrs,  Sarah  B,  Cooper,  Woman^s  Congress,  S.  F. 

The  child,  like  the  plant,  must  do  his  own  growing,  and  like  the 
good  plant  gardener,  the  child  gardener  must  provide  the  best  condi- 
tions for  growth.— Akna  M.  Stovai^l,  Woman's  Congress,  S.  F. 
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A.  J.   MOULDER, 

SurSailfTBNDENT  OF  SCHOOLS,  SA!4    PKANCISCO. 


A  Visit  to  Some  of  the  San  Francisco  Schools. 

One  must  spend  a  mouth  or  months  in  the  San  Fraoci5>co  schools 
to  form  anything  like  a  correct  esttmate  of  the  work  Ijeing  done  there, 
and  of  the  men  and  women  who  for  years  have  had  so  much  to  do  with 
giving  mould  and  direction  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  forces  of  our 
great  metropolis.  We  spent  five  days  there— just  time  enough  to  in- 
sure our  going  again  at  the  first  opportunity. 
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First,  we  spent  a  day  in  the  City  Normal  School.  This  is  a 
school  for  the  training  of  young  ladies  who  wish  to  teach  in  the  San 
Francisco  schools.  Graduates  of  the  San  Francisco  and  other  High 
Schools  are  admitted  to  the  classes.  The  course  of  study  is  for  one 
year.  There  are  eighty- four  students  in  the  present  class;  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  great  majority  will  graduate.  Of  course,  aomewili 
not.  Of  those  who  graduate,  the  sixy  whose  work  shows  the  best  le- 
suit  will  be  placed  upon  the  list  of  supply  teachers  in  the  city.  In 
this  manner,  behind  the  corps  of  city  teachers,  there  is  ever  a  reaenre 
force  from  among  whose  numbers  a  vacancy  may  be  filled  at  any  time 
and  upon  the  shortest  notice.  We  reached  the  building  daring  study 
.  hour,  and  were  directed  by  Miss  Fowler  **down  stairs'*  to  the  "Cook- 
ing Department.**  (In  Missouri  we  called  it  the  ^//^^«.)  Here  we 
were  delighted  to  find  prospective  school  teachers,  in  culinary  uniform, 
kneading  dough,  baking  bread,  mashing  potatoes,  dictating  and  dis- 
cussing recipes  with  the  same  ease,  earnestness  and  integrity  which 
they  would  be  expected  to  manifest  in  the  study  of  sense  perception 
or  in  the  demonstration  of  a  theorem.  There  were  twenty- five  in  the 
class.  On  inquiry,  we  found  that  prior  to  their  work  in  this  depart- 
ment six  had  been  accustomed  to  assist  in  the  kitchen  at  home,  that 
nearly  all  were  doing  so  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  and  that  all  enjoyed 
the  work.  We  asked  of  the  students,  *'Of  what  benefit  do  you  think 
this  work  is  to  you?*'  In  answer,  we  were  assured  by  the  young 
ladies  that— 

"This  is  most  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction." 

**It  gives  us  higher  ideals  in  general  of  home  duties.** 

•'Most  of  us  have  had  but  a  crude  conception  of  what  cooking 
meant;  now,  we  find  that  it  is,  or  should  be,  applied  science.** 

**  It  is  ennobling,  not  degrading.** 

Mr.  Yoder  said:  *'No  young  lady  can  take  cooking  under  Miss 
Whitaker  and  leave  the  school  with  the  same  views  of  its  menial  po. 
sition  as  before.** 

Miss  Whitaker  said:  **  I  wish  to  inspire  in  the  mind  of  every  young 
lady  an  ambition  to  so  perfect  herself  in  the  art  and  science  of  cooking 
as  to  make  her  in  fact  mistress  of  the  kitchen  as  she  should  be  of  the 
dining-room.** 

This  department  of  work  was  organized  in  the  city  schools  by 
Miss  WhiUker  at  the  call  of  Mr.  Jas.  G.  Kennedy,  about  three  years 
ago.  So  successful  has  been  the  experiment,  and  such  has  been  the 
test,  that  there  is  now  a  disposition  to  increase  rather  than  decrease  its 
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James  G,  Kknn'kdv 


facilities.  Miss  Kate  E.  Whitaker,  the 
teaclier  in  this  work,  was  educated  for  this 
especial  line  of  work  in  South  Kensington* 
She  has  good  reason  to  feel  proud  of  what 
she  has  done  thus  far  in  San  Francisco;  and 
we  can  but  believe  that  future  homes  will 
l>e  happier  and  better  for  the  presence  of 
such  a  factor  in  the  public  schools.  On  the 
blackboard  we  found  the  following  question 
and  answer: 

*'  What  does  cooking  mean?" 
'*It  means  the  knowledge  of  Medea, 
and  of  Circe,  and  of  Calypso,  and  of 
Helen,  and  of  Rehekah,  and  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  It  means 
the  knowledge  of  all  herbs,  and  fruits,  and  balms,  and  spices,  and  of 
all  that  is  healing  and  sweet  in  fields  and  groves  and  savory  in  meats; 
it  means  carefulness,  and  inventiveness,  and  watchfulness,  and  will- 
ingness, and  readiness  of  appliance;  it  means  the  economy  of  your 
grandmothers  and  the  science  of  modern  chemists;  it  means  English 
thoroughness^  and  French  art,  and  Arabian  hospitality;  and  it  means, 
in  fine,  that  you  are  to  be  perfectly  and  alway  'ladies'  loaf  givers;' 
and  as  you  are  to  see,  inspiratively,  that  everybody  has  something 
pretty  to  put  on,  so  you  are  to  see  yet  more  imperatively  that  every- 
body has  something  nice  to  eat." — Ruskin. 

But  we  must  turn  again  from  this  delightful  scene  to  an 

*^01d  bachelor's  hall  wliere  Cain, 
Chaos  ftnd  dirty  dishes  reign/' 

From  the  *' Cooking  Department"  we  found  our  way  to  the  De- 
partment of  Natural  Science,  in  which  Mr.  D.  C.  Stone  is  instructor. 
He  is  a  special  teacher  of  elementary  science  in  the  San  Francisco 
schools;  and,  for  four  hours,  a  week  he  gives  instruction  in  the  same 
subjects  to  the  Normal  class.  He  has  been  in  the  position  for  three 
years  in  the  Normal  work,  during  w^hich  time  he  has  accumulated 
quite  a  cabinet  of  minerals  and  other  specimens  for  the  use  of  his 
classes.  We  did  not  get  to  see  any  of  his  class  work,  but  he  gave  as- 
surance that  the  students  were  earnest  in  the  study — looking  forw^ard 
to  its  value  in  their  own  class  work  as  teachers.  Having  graduated 
io  Ohio»  Mr.  Stone  came  to  California,  where  he  has  been  engaged  in 
teaching  for  forty-five  years,  with  the  exception  of  a  three  years'  ex- 
perience in  farming  and  mining.     For  fourteen  years  he  was  in  Yuba 
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county  as  Principal  of  the   Marysville  schools  and  County  Superin- 
tendent.    Has  been  in  the  San  Francisco  schools  for  tweuty-two  years. 

We  next  had  the  pleasure  of  an  interview  with  Miss  Laura  T. 
Fowler,  with  whom  every  well  read  teacher  in  California  is  acquainted, 
though  many  have  never  had  the  privilege  of  looking  into  her  kindly 
face.  After  graduating  from  the  Packer  College,  New  York,  and  after 
having  taken  special  studies  in  the  State  Normal  of  Connecticut,  she 
carae  to  California.  For  thirty  years  she  has  been  connected  with  the 
various  positions  of  the  San  Francisco  schools,  from  the  primary  to  the 
one  she  now  holds,  and  in  all  she  has  proven  herself  the  same  earnest, 
progressive,  appredaied  teacher.  She  insists  that  Normal  Schools 
should,  so  far  as  possible,  bring  prospective  teachers  face  to  face  with 
the  practical,  every -day  phases  of  child -life,  child  requirements  and 
child  possibilities.  As  Vice- Principal,  she  is  in  position  to  exert  an 
untold  influence  for  good  upon  the  schools  of  San  Francisco.  For  five 
years  she  held  the  position  of  Principal,  and  she  filled  it  well;  but 
now,  in  her  present  position,  we  know  that  she  is  relieved  of  many  of 
the  onerous  duties  of  the  Principal;  yet  her  influence  for  good  is  not 
one  whit  less  than  it  was  in  her  former  position. 

At  noon  we  were  invited  by  one  of  the  young  ladies  to  join  Miss 
Whitaker  in  her  department.  There  we  found  a  most  inviting  repast, 
cooked  and  spread  by  the  Normal  girls.  How  w^e  enjoyed  that  lunch! 
It  w^as  more  than  a  sentiment  which  occupied  our  mind.  *Tvvas  a 
forecast  of  the  future  when  the  bread  tray  and  the  dish-rag  shall  be- 
come as  important  factors  in  the  schoolroom  as  decleosiou  and  involu- 
tion. And  here  we  met  the  Principal,  Mr.  Albert  H.  Voder,  who  had 
been  absent  inspecting  the  work  of  the  students  who  were  teaching  in 
the  city  schools. 

Mr.  Voder's  education  was  begun  in  the  common  schools  of  South 
Dakota,  from  which  he  passed  to  tbe  State  Normal  of  South  Dakota, 
graduating  in  the  Latin  course.  Thence  he  went  to  the  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, where  he  took  the  course  in  Pedagogy,  He  subsequently  be- 
came *'Fellow"  in  Pedagogy  in  Clark  University,  He  has  filled  the 
various  positions  of  teacher  of  the  common  schools,  principal  of  graded 
schools,  superintendent  of  .schools  and  institute  instructor.  Was 
called  to  his  present  position  one  year  ago. 

Mr.  Voder  combines  the  studies  of  psychology  and  child-nature  ; 
for  he  says  :  *'Thc  elements  of  psychology  must  become  the  basis  of 
observation  in  the  study  of  child  nature.'*  Students  must  be  early 
taught  the  interdependence  of  Anthropology,  Physiology,  Psychology 
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and  Sociology,  aiid»  with  this  basis,  he  gives  his  instructioQ  in  child- 
nature  and  history  of  education.  He  is  a  young  man,  of  marked 
ability.  His  progressive  thought  and  strong  personality  must  in  time 
impress  themselves  upon  the  schools  which  are  to  be  filled  by  his  stu- 
dents. 

The  school  was  established  twenty  years  ago,  with  Mrs,  Mary  W. 
Kincaid  as  principal.  After  Mrs.  Kincaid  had  filled  the  position  for 
fifteen  years,  she  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Fowler,  for  Bve  years,  until 
Mr.  Yoder  was  called.  Many  of  the  strong  teachers  of  San  Francisco 
^have  been  graduated  from  the  school ;  and  it  is  doing  much  to  upbuild 
the  schools  of  that  city. 

As  stated  before,  the  course  of  study  provides  for  one  yearns  work. 
There  are  but  two  teachers  employed.  Besides  these,  there  are  five  of 
the  special  teachers  of  the  city  schools  who  give  instruction.  Mr. 
Stone  and  Miss  Whitaker  have  already*  been  mentioned.  Miss  Kath- 
erine  M.  Ball^  educated  .in  the  Cooper  Union  Art  School,  having  filled 
the  position  of  supervisor  in  drawing  in  Omaha  for  eight  years,  and 
having  been  selected  by  the  Prangs  to  do  special  work  for  them  for 
quite  a  while,  is  so  enthusiastic  as  to  inspire  the  minds  of  the  students 
and  the  teachers  whom  she  instructs.  Mr.  Robert  H.  Barth  is  in- 
structor in  physical  culture.  His  system  is  an  excellent  one.  The 
movements  which  be  gives  his  students  are  at  once  simple,  graceful, 
developing.  Every  lesson  involves  and  introduces  something  new. 
And  his  instruction  is  given  in  such  manner  that  the  students  may 
take  the  same  into  the  bchoolroom  and  use  without  difficulty  in  their 
own  teaching.    We  did  not  get  to  meet  or  hear  the  teacher  of  music. 

The  class  is  divided  into  three  sections,  as  follows :  One  for  study, 
one  for  recitation,  and  one  for  teaching  in  the  city  schools  under  the 
inspection  of  Mr.  Yoder  and  the  city  teachers.  In  this  manner  the 
students  spend  about  one-third  of  their  time  in  the  class-room  as 
teachers. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  San  Francisco  Normal  is  essentially 
Intended  to  prepare  students  for  the  city  schools.  In  time,  we  doubt 
not,  additional  facilities  will  be  given,  as  requirements  and  progression 
may  demand.  The  class  motto  is:  **Thou  that  leachest  another, 
teachest  thou  not  thyself?''     Beautifully  true  and  truly  beautiful. 


I 


From  the  Normal  we  found  our  way  the  next  day  to  the  Franklin 
Grammar  School,  under  that  aggressive  and  independent  teacher,  Mr* 
James  G.  Kennedy.     He  received   us  iti  his  characteristically  friendly 
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manner  ;  and  not  only  gave  us  the  freedom  of  the  school,  but  acted  as 
guide  and  nomenclator.  Here  we  found  about  seven  hundred  children 
of  both  sexes,  in  all  the  exuberance  of  spirit  which  distinguishes  the 
'* Young  American."  This  is  the  school  into  wbih  Mr.  Kennedy  in- 
troduced manual  trainings  in  the  shape  of  cooking,  carpentry  and  sew* 
ing.  Nor  was  he  doing  this  as  an  experiment.  He  was  demonstrating 
the  possibility,  advisability  and  necessity  for  such  a  course.  In  this 
connection,  it  is  well  to  say  that  he  is  giving  special  attention  to 
mechanical  drawing.  After  the  department  of  sewing  had  been  well 
established,  under  the  wise  instruction  of  Mrs.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy addressed  a  circular  letter  to  about  three  hundred  parents,  asking 
them  what  they  thought  of  the  plan.  From  all  except  two  he  re- 
ceived most  encouraging  responses.  From  the  simplest  stitching,  such 
as  basting  and  running,  to  a  score  or  more  of  difl&cult  and  ornamental 
stitches  beyond  our  vocabulary  to  name,  the  work  advances  by  easy 
gradation  to  the  most  artistic  darning,  patching,  and  garment  making. 
Why,  the  darning  and  patching  which  we  saw  there  caused  our  bach- 
elor eyes  to  turn  green  wnth  envy. 

Especial  stress  is  being  laid  in  this  school  upon  the  subject  of 
English.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  for  over  an  hour  to  a  re- 
view of  the  subject  in  one  oi  the  classes  by  Mr.  Kennedy  ;  and  when 
the  hour  had  passed,  verily  we  wished  for  another.  The  average  age 
of  the  members  of  the  class  is  about  fourteen  ;  and  the  ease  with  which 
they  handled  the  subject  was  but  an  exemplification  of  what  may 
be  done  in  teaching  children  the  use  and  beauty  of  their  "mother 
tongue.** 


We  next  made  a  visit  to  the  Girls'  High  School,  under  Mr.  Elisha 
Brooks,  Principal.  The  Board  of  Education  made  a  happy  selection 
when  they  located  the  site  for  this  building.  It  stands  on  Scott  street 
near  Geary,  in  an  elevated  portion  of  the  city  away  from  the  turmoil 
of  the  busy  thoroughfare.  The  building  is  a  magnificent  structure, 
which  cost  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars.  There  are  many  class 
rooms,  with  wide  halls,  abundant  wardrobes,  an  office  of  tw^o  compart- 
ments, an  auditorium  whose  capacity  is  fifteen  hundred,  and  all  sur- 
I'ounded  by  a  beautiful  lawn  of  bluegrass,  and  a  flower  garden,  in 
which  is  a  small  conservatory. 

We  found  Mr.  Brooks  a  very  cordial  and  polite  gentleman;  but,  as 
his  time  was  preoccupied,  we  got  to  see  less  of  him  than  we  otherwise^ 
should.     From    him    we   learned   the   foUowing    facts   regarding  the 
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school:  The  school  is  accredited  by  the  University;  and  its  graduates 
are  received  without  question  into  the  various  classes  to  which  they 
apply  for  membership.  There  are  for  the  present  year  eighty  grad- 
uates. Of  these  about  twenty  per  cent,  will  enter  the  University  in 
the  fall;  and  the  percentage  entering  each  year  is  continually  increas- 
ing. There  are  three  courses  of  study  of  three  years  each.  The  daily 
work  consists  of  five  recitations  with  two  study  periods.  Such  is  the 
moral  tone  per\'ading  the  school  that  few  peremptory  regulations  have 
to  be  adopted.  The  young  ladies  vie  with  one  another  in  raising  and 
maintaining  the  already  high  standard  of  deportment  established  by 
precedent.  One  thing  is  particularly  noticeable.  While  the  homes  of 
millionaires  and  day-laborers  are  represented  in  this  school,  such  is 
the  intercommunication  and  good  will  pervading  all,  that  the  stranger 
cannot  select  the  heiress  Jrom  her  classmate  whose  father  and  mother  earn 
their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  God  grant  that  these  feelings 
of  respect  and  honor  may  be  life-long! 
■- —  We  were  present  during  two  recitations  in  English,  one  in  Latin, 
one  in  geometry  and  one  in  history;  and  though  the  year  is  drawing 
to  a  close,  and  though  the  young  ladies  (especially  the  Seniors)  had 
their  minds  necessarily  divided  between  their  recitations  and  the  com- 
mencement exercises  even  until  one  of  their  teachers  was  prone  to 
address  them  (in  good  humor)  as  **  Daughters  of  Danaus,''  we  were 
impressed  everywhere  with  the  excellency  of  the  work  possible  under 
the  instruction  of  such  teachers  as  compose  the  faculty  of  this  school, 
and  work  which  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  has  been  accom- 
plished. Out  from  the  classes  in  this  school  have  gone  and  are  going 
some  of  the  best  thinking  women  of  the  State.  One  of  the  best  teach- 
ers of  English,  Miss  Agnes  Crary,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Normal,  grad- 
uated from  this  school  before  entering  the  University. 

The  students  have  established  a  periodical,  the  Girls'  High  School 
Journal^  the  first  number  of  which  was  handed  us,  and  which,  for 
thought  matter,  literary  merit  and  typographical  beauty,  most  cer- 
tainly deserves  the  highest  commendation.  We  know  that  our  read- 
ers will  enjoy  a  poem,  which  we  will  publish  next  month,  from  the 
editor-in-chief,  Miss  Mary  E.  Blake. 


Our  last  day's  visit  was  made  to  the  Boys*  High  School,  under 
Mr.  Frank  Morton,  who  has  been  principal  for  seven  years.  Like  the 
Girls*  High  School,  it  is  fortunately  located  upon  an  elevation  in  a 
comparatively  quiet  portion  of  the  city.     But,  aside  from  the  location, 
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the  building  and  tbe  grounds  of  the  Boys*  High  School  would  suffer, 
from  any  point  of  view,  in  comparison  with  the  building  and  I  he 
grounds  of  the  Girls'  High  School. 

Mr.  Morton  and  his  faculty  made  our  visit  amoug  them  a  very 
pleasant  one,  indeed-     In  conv^ersation   with  Mr.  Morton,  we  learned\ 
that  the  school  had  lost  its  distinctive  sense,  there  being  at  the  present 
time  about  one  half  as  many   young  ladies  as  there  are  young  men. 
This  condition  of  thinpjs  has  been  working  out  gradually  for  the  last 
three  years.     The  result  is  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  advisabil- 
ity and  value  of  co-educalion.     There  is  an  honest,  healthful,  inspir- 
ing and  friendly  rivalry,   which    means  much  to  both  sexes.     This 
school,  also,  has  three  courses,  of  three  years  each.     As  an  accredited 
school  it  enjoys  a  disHnction  not  surpassed  by  any  other  school  in  the 
State.     Graduates  of  this  school,  on  entering  the  University,  often 
take  such  rank  as  gives  them  an  advantage  of  six  months  in  the  Uni- 
versity work.     There  is  now  a  graduating  class  of  ninety,  about  two 
thirds  of  whom  will  enter  the  University  or  the  colleges  of  the  Uni 
versity.     The  present  enrollment  is  five  hundred  and  fifty.  --- 

We  were  particularly  impressed  by  the  strong  teachers  who  com- 
pose the  members  of  this  faculty.  We  did  not  meet  all  ;  but  those, 
whom  we  did  meet,  would  grace  well,  with  their  scholarship  and 
teaching  force,  even  higher  institutions. 


1 


What  other  fruits  may  we  expect  from  such  schools,  as  we  have 
visited  this  week,  than  young  ladies  and  young  men  by  whose  presence 
and  by  whose  works  the  manifold  walks  of  active  life  are  to  be  en- 
nobled and  dignified  ?  C. 

Chips  from  a  Schoolmaster^s  Workshop. 


EARL    BARNES, 


IV. 
Two  new  additions  to  the  literature  of  child-study  have  appeared 
this  month.  The  first  is  '  'Circular  of  Information  No.  2,*'  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Iowa,  called  "Child  Study.''  It  is 
the  organ  of  the  Iowa  Society  for  Child  Study,  and  after  giving  the 
history  of  the  society  and  its  constitution,  it  takes  up  first  a  study  on 
eye-miudedness  and  ear-mindedness,  then  one  on  directions  for  deter- 
mining height  and  weight  of  school  children,  and  then  one  on  tempera- 
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ment  in  education.     Four  pages  of  bibliography  close  the  little  pam- 
phlet of  sixteen  pages. 

The  second  study  is  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  of  the  State  of  New  York,  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  Prof.  W.  H.  Thurber.  Three  quarters  of  the  pamphlet 
is  taken  up  with  the  repriot  of  Margaret  E.  Schallenberger's  **Study 
_on  Children  Rights/*  which  is  preseoted  as  a  type  study.  The  other 
tudy  suggested  to  the  teachers  of  New  York  is  on  children's  hopes, 
ie  material  for  which  is  to  be  obtained  through  having  children  write 
€M>m positions  describing  what  they  hope  to  do  in  life.  I  am  told  that 
provision  has  been  made  in  New  York  for  employing  a  skillful  statis- 
tician to  work  up  these  results,  so  we  may  hope  for  some  valuable  re- 
sults from  the  study. 


I  have  just  received  some  papers  from  the  Normal  School  in  San 
Jose  which  illustrate  a  very  promising  line  of  child-study.  Miss 
Adams  requires  each  of  her  students  to  select  two  children  whom  they 
shall  specially  study  during  a  period  of  some  weeks.  Of  course,  the 
children  do  not  know  that  they  are  being  specially  investigated.  Aud 
at  the  close  of  the  period  the  student  hands  in  a  written  report  on  the 
study.  The  following  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  kind  of  work  pro- 
duced  : 

**}.  B.  was  chosen  for  the  subject  of  this  sketch  because  of  his  in- 
teresting ways  and  intense  individuality.  A  bright,  warm-hearted 
little  fellow,  he  soon  wins  ones' s  love,  and  his  wayward  actions,  be- 
cause of  their  very  fearlessness  and  innocence,  are  hard  to  rebuke. 
He  is  not  an  unadulterated  specimen,  but  the  predominating  tempera- 
ment is  nervous.  His  skin  is  thin  and  transparent,  nerves  active, 
hair  fine  and  silky,  eyes  bright  and  expressive,  figure  delicate  and 
slender.  At  times  he  appears  languid,  but  usually  his  motions  are 
quick.  He  is  quick  in  his  percepts,  and  his  concepts  are  generally 
accurate  ;  his  imagination  is  good.  He  reasons  slowly,  but  seldom 
il logically  if  held  down  to  it.  He  lacks  tongue  restraint ;  this,  how- 
ever, may  be  a  result  of  previous  training,  though  I  attribute  it  to  his 
strong  love  of  fun  ;  a  funny  thiug  in  his  mind  is  at  any  time  far  too 
good  a  thing  to  go  unsaid.  The  little  boy  is  not  painstaking  ;  he 
likes  pretty  things,  but  not  well  enough  to  persevere  in  making  them 
himself  Patient  endurance  in  execution  is  wanting.  Occasionally 
disrespectful  of  the  rights  of  others,  and  sometimes  given  to  selfish- 
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ness,  he  bides  a  soft  little  heart  under  the  outer  bravadck     A  kind  but 
firm  hand  will  do  much  for  the  boy/' 

Making  such  a  study  as  this  must  have  a  very  beneficial 
upon  the  student  teacher,   and  the  charge  of  impracticability 
brought  against  the  studies  on  children  can  have  no  place  here» 
this  is  exactly  the  work  which  must  be  done  by  every  intelligeDt 
teacher  with  every  child  whom  she  ever  really  teaches. 


e»  for 


Dr.  Southard,  of  San  Francisco,  has  given  a  great  deal  of  atla^ 
tiou  to  school  conditions  affecting  children's  eyesight.  His  last  stuJH 
a  paper  on  school  children's  eyes,  has  just  been  reprinted  from  the 
journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  teachers  especially 
interested  in  this  field  of  inquiry  should  write  to  Dr.  W.  F.  Souibaid^ 
San  Francisco,  for  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet.  Every  year  the  Stai 
more  and  more  inclined  to  take  upon  itself  the  care  of  children  al 
lines  where  parents  are  neglectful,  and  I  am  confident  that  within 
next  ten  years,  in  all  our  great  centers  of  population,  school  childrOT 
will  be  annually  subjected  to  a  careful  medical  examiuation.  The 
amount  of  grown-up  misery  that  might  in  this  way  be  prevented  is 
past  calculation.  ^H 


sarcL. 

i 


The  following  notes  from  a  study  by  Miss  Holbrook  may  set  some 
thoughtful  teacher  watching  for  suggestive  things  as  she  reads  over 
and  corrects  children's  compositions  : 

"In  working  over  unclassified  papers  from  children  of  all  ages, 
gathered  with  a  view  to  investigating  the  sense  of  property,  of  puii- 
ishments,  of  their  own  and  parents'  rights,  one  runs  across  unsus> 
pected  characteristics  that  suggest  lines  of  study  quite  other  than  those 
intended.  Some  difi*erences  between  boys  and  girls  are  brought  oat 
by  fifty  papers  on  'Parents'  Rights' just  examined.  All  but  three  of 
these  exercises  were  classified  on  the  sex  line  by  the  handwriting 
alone.  One  may  well  inquire  how  early  this  distinction  may  be  rec- 
ognized,  whether  it  increases  with  development,  and  what  probable 
mental  and  physical  traits  lie  behind  it. 

"A  second  suggestion  is  found  in  the  sense  of  form  displayed.  A 
disposition  is  shown  by  the  girls  to  number  the  topics  treated,  to  copy 
the  questions  exactly  as  asked,  and  arrange  answers  on  the  same 
framework,  to  finish  all  work  assigned,  and  neatly  sign  their  names  to 
the  trim  little  sheet.  In  somewhat  sharp  contrast  stands  the  average 
boy  paper,   untidy,  disorganized,  often  unfiniihed,  but  beanng  the 
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traces  of  mental  travail  as  well  as  of  clumsy  fingers.  Another  trait 
among  the  giils  is  the  prevalence  of  negative  forms  of  expression. 
Duties  consist  of  prohibitions,  and  the  very  sentences  are  cast  into 
the  repressing  mold  of  Dmi't,  Whether  this  grows  out  of  the  nature 
of  the  feminine  mind  or  her  edncation  and  training,  whether  it  in- 
creases or  diminishes  with  age,  whether  the  grammatical  form  is  sig- 
nificant of  the  type  of  mind  which  objects  on  principle,  or  expresses 
less  fundamental  traits— these  and  other  inquiries  spring  up  and  find 
no  answer. 

''Illustrations  thrown  in  incidentally  indicate  lines  of  special  in- 
terest. The  girls'  minds  seem  to  dwell  on  dress,  dancing,  and  'keep- 
ing company/  while  boys  alternate  in  their  mention  of  professional 
and  business  occupations  aud  concrete  cases  of  pie  and  candy  in  a 
most  baffling  raanoer. 

**As  we  learn  to  adapt  our  machinery  better  to  our  ends  in  un- 
earthing the  laws  of  child  psychology,  we  may  find  a  better  use  than  old 
Polonius  for  the  time-worn  dictum,  *By  indirection  find  directions 
out.*  *■ 


tRH^,-. 


*Gettiwo  a  Solution  of  thk  Probi^bms.** 

^Oakland  High  School  ^gis. 


Punctuate  the  following  anecdote  : 

Mr.  Longfellow  used  to  tell  the  following  incident  I  was  once  riding  in  Ion- 
don  when  a  laborer  approached  the  carriage  and  asked  are  you  the  writer  of  the 
psalm  of  life  I  am  will  you  allow  me  to  shake  bauds  with  you  we  clasped  hands 
warmly  the  carriage  passed  on  and  I  saw  him  no  more  but  I  remember  that  as 
one  of  the  most  gratifying  compliments  I  ever  received  because  it  was  so  sincere. 

Punctuate  the  following  in  two  ways :  one  to  represent  a  very  bad 
man;  and  the  other,  a  very  good  man.  | 

He  is  an  old  man  and  experienced  iu  vice  and  wickedness  he  is  never  found 
in  opposing  the  works  of  iniquity  he  takes  delight  in  the  downfall  of  his  neigh- 
bors he  never  rejoices  iu  the  prosperity  of  his  fellow- creatures  he  is  always  ready 
to  assist  in  destroying  the  peace  of  society  he  takes  no  pleasure  in  serving  the 
Lord  he  is  uncommonly  diligent  iu  sowing  discord  among  his  fnendsand  acquaint' 
ances  he  takes  no  pride  iu  laboring  to  promote  the  cause  of  Christianity  he  has 
not  been  negligent  in  endeavoring  to  stigmatize  alt  public  teachers  he  makes  no 
effort  to  subdue  his  evil  passions  he  strives  to  build  up  satans  kingdom  he  lends 
no  aid  to  support  the  gospel  among  the  heathen  he  contributes  largely  to  the 
devil  he  will  never  go  to  heaven  he  must  go  where  be  will  receive  the  just  recom- 
pense of  reward. 

Write  the  following  extract,  with  careful  attention  to  the  punctu- 
ation and  arrangement : 

As  bess  ran  she  was  suddenly  stopped  at  the  gate  by  the  sight  of  a  carmge 
which  had  just  driven  up  and  out  of  which  now  stepped  aunt  mana  and  aunt 
maria's  husband  uncle  daniel  these  were  the  ver>^  grimmest  and  grandest  of  all 
the  relations  for  one  awful  moment  bess  stood  stunned  then  her  anxiety  for  torn 
overcame  every  other  consideration  and  before  aunt  maria  could  say  how  do  you 
do  elizabeth  she  caught  her  uncle  by  his  august  coat4ail  and  in  a  piteous  voice 
besought  him  to  come  and  pull  ou  a  rope  elizal>eth  said  uncle  daniel  who  was  a 
very  slow  man  why  should  I  pull  on  a  rope  my  dear  oh  come  quick  hurry 
faster  toms  down  in  the  well  cried  bess  torn  down  in  the  well  how  did  he  get  down 
there  he  w*ent  down  for  the  teapot  and  w^e  can't  pull  him  up  again  and  hes 
cramped  with  cold  oh  do  hurry  uncle  daniel  leisurely  looked  down  at  tom  then  he 
slowly  took  off  his  coat  and  as  slowly  carried  it  into  the  house  stopped  to  give  an 
order  to  his  coachman  came  with  measured  tread  to  the  three  frightened  children 
then  took  hold  of  the  rope  gave  a  long  strong  calm  pull  and  in  an  instant  torn  ^ 
dripping  with  coolness  arose  from  the  well. 
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Sugar-Coated  Teaching. 


There  seems  to  be  a  remarkable  amount  of  senseless  twaddle  and 
useless  illustiation  in  tlie  latter  day  methods  of  teaching  language, 
especially  reading. 

There  is  a  class  of  teachers  who  seem  to  believe  in  sugar-coating 
all  the  exercises  that  are  given  to  the  child,  and  it  is  these  who  think 
that  reading  and  language  in  general  can  be  taught  most  effectually 
by  the  objective  method. 

They  hold  before  a  child  a  doll,  and  have  her  say  "I  see  a  doll;" 
they  place  it  in  her  hands,  and  she  learns  (?)  to  say  '*I  have  a  doll;** 
they  change  the  object,  and  tlie  exercise  continues  ad  nauseum,  and 
they  think  they  are  teaching  reading  or  language— which  is  it? 

What  the  child  needs  is  the  power  to  learn  word  forms  for  itself, 
not  the  power  to  catch  them  from  the  hints  of  the  teacher  as  she  de- 
velops them.  The  latter  can  be  only  a  temporary  expedient,  which 
leaves  the  child  helpless  when  the  support  is  withdrawn. 

It  may  be  tedious  work  to  train  the  child  to  this  self-dependence 
in  learning  the  forms  and  powers  of  letters,  but  the  very  struggle 
which  it  makes  strengthens  and  develops  it,  powers  in  such  a  manner 
and  to  such  a  degree  as  is  impossible  by  the  *'I-see-a-doir^  developing 
process.  The  strength  it  gets  is  permanent  and  useful  in  all  subse- 
quent work-  The  child  learns  to  read  because  his  ability  will  be  use- 
ful in  every  other  study  pursued.  It  builds  no  foundation  on  stumps 
to  be  removed  later,  but  the  walls  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  perma- 
nent. The  child,  as  it  learns,  acquires  the  power  of  self-development, 
that  necessary  essential  to  all  future  healthy  growth.  Much  of  this 
Sugar-coated  teaching,  in  which  the  medicine  is  taken  because  of  the 
temporary  taste,  and  not  because  of  its  subsequent  effects,  is  simply  a 
repetition  of  some  pedagogical  advice  that  went  the  rounds  about 
twelve  years  ago,  and  which  seems  to  have  had  escaped  the  attention 
ol  more  modern  enthusiasts. — Ed.  News, 


'CCTTINO  THtt  I^ATDC   PERIOD/' 

^Oakland  High  School  ^gis. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS,  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION| 
%M^^         AND  TRUSTEES. 

[Prom  the  Seminary  in  Pedag^ogy,  University  of  CalifomUi.] 

County  Supervision  in  California. 


BY  G.  W.  BEATTIE. 


IN  THREE   PARTS— PART   I. 

The  County  Superin tendency,  as  it  now  exists  in  California,  is  the 
result  of  a  growth  or  development.  The  constitutional  provisions  and 
legislative  enactments  concerning  it  record  the  successive  steps  in  this 
progress,  and  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  trace  the  movement  thus 
indicated. 

As  a  rule,  only  what  was  destined  to  have  a  permanent  place,  be- 
cause of  its  power  to  satisfy  a  well  recognized  want,  appears  in  these 
laws,  since  it  is  not  easy  for  individual  caprice  to  run  the  gauntlet  of 
the  legislative  process.  Though  the  idea  may  be  at  first  only  crudely 
expressed,  and  may  require  the  light  of  experience  for  its  fuller  de- 
velopment; though  at  intervals  schemes  in  advance  of  the  times  or 
out  of  harmony  with  the  system  may  be  forced  forward  and  be  fcJ- 
lowed  by  their  natural  reactions;  yet  to  a  careful  student  of  the  situa- 
tion as  therein  revealed,  it  is  evident  that  through  all  "one  increasing 
purpose  runs."  There  is  ever  manifest  a  disposition  to  give  to  this 
department  of  the  school  system  all  the  power,  opportunity  and  equip- 
ment necessary  to  enable  it  to  perform  its  important  functions  and  ac- 
complish its  high  ends. 

HISTORY. 

1849. 

When  the  Constitution,  approved  by  the  people  in  1849,  under 
which  California  came  into  the  Union,  was  framed,  a  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  for  the  whole  State  was  the  only  school  officer 
directly  provided  for  by  that  instrument;  but  the  Legislature  was  di- 
rected by  the  terms  of  that  Constitution  to  **  provide  for  a  system  of 
common  schools.*' 

1850. 

The  Committee  on  Education  in  the  first  Legislature,  near  the 
close  of  the  session  in  1850,  reported  that  in  view  of  the  heavy  taxes 
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already  imposed,  they  had  concluded  to  withhold  the  bill  they  had 
prepared  for  the  establishment  of  a  public  school  system,  and  conse- 
queotly  action  on  this  bill,  no  record  of  which  was  made,  was  indefi- 
nitely postponed, 

1 85 1, 
The  Legislature  of  185 1  framed  the  first  school  bill  that  was 
enacted  in  the  State,  In  this  law  the  work  of  local  supervision  was 
entrusted  to  superintending  school  committees,  consisting  of  three 
members  elected  by  each  city,  town  or  incorporated  village  for  a  term 
of  one  year.  Where  cities  were  divided  into  districts,  a  similar  com- 
mittee was  chosen  for  each  district.  The  functions  of  these  boards  were 
such  as  were  by  subsequent  Legislatures  divided  between  District  Boards 
of  Trustees,  or  Commissioners,  and  County  Superintendents.  Among 
the  powers  and  duties  of  these  boards  that  were  afterwards  assigned 
to  the  Superintendent,  or  to  that  officer  and  bis  associates,  the  county 
boards  of  examination,  or  county  boards  of  education,  were:  The 
^examination  of  teachers  and  the  issuance  of  certificates  to  successful 
applicants;  the  enforcement,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  the  use  of  text- 
books prescribed  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  the  dis- 
tribution of  official  blanks  from  the  State  office  to  teachers;  the  prep- 
aration of  an  annual  report  of  the  condition,  prospects,  wants,  expend- 
itures, etc.,  of  all  the  schools  under  their  care,  embodying  such 
statistical  information  as^the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
might  direct,  a  copy  of  which  report  was  to  be  forwarded  to  the  latter 
ofiBcer;  the  rendering  of  final  decisions  in  cases  of  dismissals  of  teach- 
ers for  cause;  the  promotion  of  pupils;  the  recommendation  of  tbe 
creation  of  new  districts,  or  of  modifications  in  tbe  boundaries  of  ex- 
isting districts;  and  in  cases  of  difficulty,  the  giving  of  counsel  ta 
teachers.  It  was  also  prescribed  that  these  superintending  school 
committees  should  be  allowed  all  reasonable  expenses  incurred  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties.  The  functions  of  tbe  committees  corre- 
sponding to  those  exercised  by  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  later  date 
were:  To  organize  schools  in  their  districts;  employ,  pay  and  dis- 
miss teachers;  superintend  the  erection  and  repair  of  school  houses; 
purchase  supplies  for  the  schools,  and  text-books  for  the  children  of 
indigent  parents;  determine  time  of  opening  and  closing  school;  visit 
schools,  at  least  once  a  month,  and  suspend  or  expel  pupils  for  refusal 
to  comply  with  the  reasonable  regulations  of  the  schools.  No  pro- 
vision was  made  till  1855  for  schools  outside  incorporated  cities  or 
towns.     Then    Boards  of  Supervisors  were   authorized   to   establish 
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country  districts*  The  State  School  Fund  was  apportioned  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  the  counties,  and  also  to  the 
cities  and  towns,  and  subdivisions  thereof  constituting  districts. 

The  first  report  issued  from  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  prepared  by  Superintendent  J.  G.  Marvin,  in  the 
year  1851,  contains  a  recommendation  that  the  office  of  County  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools  be  created. 

1852. 

The  Legislature  that  met  in  1852  repealed  the  school  law  of  1851. 
and  euacted  a  new  one  containing  provisions  in  regard  to  an  officer  to 
be  known  as  a  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  in  substance  as 
follows: 

I  St.  He  should  derive  authority  for  his  acts  from  the  provisions 
of  this  law,  and  from  the  instructions  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

2nd,  He  should  exercise  general  supervision  over  the  interests 
of  common  schools  in  his  county,  and  give  to  Commissioners  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  Census  Marshals  and  school  teachers  such  aid  and  coun- 
sel as  may  be  important  to  the  prosperity  of  the  schools, 

3rd,  He  should  distribute  blank  reports,  forms,  laws  and  in- 
structions furnished  his  office  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction for  school  officers. 

4th.  He  should  draw  his  warrants  on  the  County  Treasurer  in 
favor  of  persons  holding  accounts  audited  by  Boards  of  Commission- 
ers (School  Trustees). 

5tb.  He  should  appoint  Commissioners  who  should  serve  till  the 
next  general  election;  and  fill  all  vacancies  in  such  boards  by  appoint- 
ment whenever  they  should  occur.  In  the  absence  of  one  member  of 
a  Board  of  Commissioners  he  should  be  entitled  to  act  in  the  place  of 
such  absent  member. 

6th.  He  should  keep  on  file  in  his  office  reports  of  Census  Mar- 
shals and  Boards  of  Commissioners,  and  record  the  material  parts 
thereof,  together  with  an  acoimnt  of  his  own  official  acts. 

7th.  He  should  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  in  such  form  and  manner  as  should  be  prescribed 
by  that  officer. 

8th.  The  County  Treasurer  was  directed  to  report  to  the  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools  the  amount  of  common  school  moneys  re- 
ceived by  him,  together  with  the  shares  to  which  the  several  towns, 
cities,  villages  and  school  districts  were  entitled  under  the  provisions 
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of  this  Act.  The  apporlionraent  of  the  Common  Scbool  Fund  of  the 
State  to  the  aforesaid  muDicipalities  and  their  subdivisions  continued 
to  be  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  but  in  this 
Act  it  was  provided  that  the  moneys  received  from  the  county  tax  for 
school  purposes  should  be  apportioned  by  the  County  Superintendent. 
Superintendent  Marvin,  iu  his  report  of  1852,  points  to  the  fact 
that,  through  an  error  of  the  Enrolhng  Clerk,  the  Legislature  had 
omitted  from  the  school  bill  the  provision  creating  the  office  of  County 
Superintendent,  though  the  dutifs  ol  such  an  ofi&cer  had  been  defined, 
and  recommends  that  the  Legislature,  at  its  next  session,  make  the 
County  Assessor  in  each  county  ex  officio  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools. 

The  foregoing  recommendation  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature 
in  1853,  and  it  was  also  enacted  that  the  County  Assessors  should  re- 
ceive such  compensation  for  their  additional  services  as  County  Su- 
perintendents as  might  be  allowed  by  the  Boards  of  Supervisors  of  the 
several  counties. 

The  County  Superintendent  was  relieved  from  the  duty  of  draw- 
ing warrants  on  the  County  Treasurer,  by  the  enactment  at  this  time 
of  a  provision  requiring  the  latter  officer  to  deliver  to  the  various 
Boards  of  Commissioners  the  moneys  to  which  their  districts  might  be 
entitled,  to  be  disbursed  by  said  boards, 

^  1854* 

There  was  no  legislation  affecting  school  supervision  in  1854. 
In  his  report  of  that  year,  State  Superintendent  Hubbs  recommended 
that  the  office  of  County  Superintendent  be  abolished,  as  lending  to 
unnecessary  expense. 

I  The  Legislature  of  1855  disregarded  this  recommendation,  re- 
■pled  the  existing  school  laws,  and  enacted  a  new  one  requiring  an 
irection  of  a  County  Superintendent  in  each  county  at  the  general 
election,  said  Superiutenclent  to  hold  office  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
and  to  give  bonds  in  a  sum  not  less  than  double  the  estimated  amount 
of  school  moneys  to  come  into  the  County  Treasury.  The  distribution 
of  school  moneys  was  again  required  to  be  made  by  the  County  Treas- 
urer, on  the  order  of  the  County  Superintendent^  based  on  the  order 
of  a  Board  of  Trustees,  and  this  practice  has  not  since  been  dis- 
turbed* 
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This  Legislature  also  reenacted,  in  sabstance,  the  other  provis- 
ions of  the  law  of  1S52  concerning  the  Connty  Superintendent;  r^^ 
tatoed  the  provision  of  1853  in  r^ard  to  his  salary,  and  made  the  ioL 
lomsg  additions  to  his  powers  and  duties:     He  was  required  to  visi^  ^ 
each  school  in  his  county  personally  at  least  once  each  year;  to  aic:=^ 
Trustees  in  the  examination  of  teachers  and  see  that  the  examinatio^^*^ 
wa*  in  each  case  sufficiently  rigid  and  thorough;  to  file  reports  o-     ^^ 
teachers  and  certificates  of  appointment  of  Census  Marshals;  and  tc^^^ 
apportion  all  common  school  moneys  on  receiving  notice  from  th^^^ 
Coanty  Treasurer. 

1856. 

There  was  no  legislation  in  1S56  afiecting  the  matter  now  undeMC  -^r 
investigation. 

In  his  annual  report.  Superintendent  Hubbs  expresses  the  opinioiEr^c  <n 
that  the  existing  school  law  is  behind  the  age,  and  renews  his  recotn— 
mendation  that  the  office  of  County  Superintendent  of  Schools 
abolished. 

1357. 

Again  was  the  recommendation  of  the  State  Superintendent  dis--^^^ 
regarded,  and  the  only  legislation  in  1857  afiecting  County  Superin-  -*^* 
tendents  was  the  enactment  of  provisions  making  County  Clerks  iix:::^^  Q 
certain  counties  ex  officio  Superintendents,  and  requiring  each  Super — "  -■"" 
Intendent  to  refrain  from  teaching  in  the  schools  of  his  county,  thei— ^^^ 
latter  enactment  being  modified  later  in  the  session  so  as  to  permitr^  ^^ 
the  Superintendents  in  certain  specified  counties  to  engage  in  teach-  - — '  -•' 
ing.  The  original  prohibition  seems  to  have  been  based  on  the  prin-  - — '  ^' 
ciple  that  no  officer  should  be  interested  in  any  contract  he  has  had  a 
part  in  making;  and  the  County  Superintendent  was,  apparently  as  a 
result  of  some  confusion  of  thought,  connected  with  School  Trustees 
when  they  were  denied  the  right  to  employ  themselves  as  teachers. 

1858. 

The  Legislature  of  1858,  like  its  predecessor,  made  few  changes 
in  the  school  law,  but  in  a  few  more  counties  the  County  Clerks  were 
made  ex-officio  County  Superintendents. 

1859. 
The  laws  of  1859  record  no  changes  affecting  the  County  Super- 
intendency. 
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County  Institutes. 

Calaveras.— The  Calaveras  County  Teachers'  Institute  met  at 
Mokelumiie  Hill.  April  30th,  aud  conlinued  in  session  four  days.    This 
Institute  was  the  first  in  the  reign  of  County  Supt.  Floyd,  and  was^  to 
say  the  least,  a  successful  and  interesting  meeting  of  educators.     The 
sessions  were  well  attended  by  the  public  in  general »  and  many  cour- 
tesies extended  to  the  teachers  by  the  residents  of  Mokeluniue  Hill. 
There  were  sixty -one  teachers  in  attendance,  and  at  each  roll  call 
every  member  responded,  showing  the  usual  and  growing  interest  in 
school  work.     Addresses  were  delivered  by  Supt.  Floyd,  Principal  F. 
H,  Day,  of  Mokehimue  Hill,  and   Eli  Wright,  of  Vallecito.     Among 
the  many  crtrdilable  papers  presented  at  this  session,  and  one  worthy 
of  perusal,  was  that  on  *' School  Discipline,'*  by  Kli  Wright     P.  M. 
Fisher,  of  Oakland,  gave  the  teachers  the  benefit  of  many  interesting 
talks  during  the  daily  sessions,  and  the  evening  sessions  were  occupied 
by  the  delivering  of  lectures  by  Mr.  Fisher  and  Supt.  Floyd,  both  of 
whom  were  honored  with  crowded  houses,     A  **  Committee  on  Course 
of  Study  "  having  been  previously  appointed  by  the  County  Superin- 
tendent, and  who  were  to  be  the  working  committee  of  the  Institute, 
submitted  the  result  of  their  labor  in  the  form  of  a  report,  recommend- 
ing a  nine  grade  ''Course  of  Study"  for  the  public  schools  of  the 
county,  the  same  to  include  Geometry,  Rhetoric,  Algebra,  and  Physics, 
Heretofore  the  former  two  were  not  included  in  the  list  of  studies 
taught  in  the  Cala%^eras  schools,  and  the  latter  two  were  optional. 
This  Course  was  adopted  by  the  Institute,  and  referred  it  to  the  Board 
of  Hducation.     On  the  eve  of  adjournment  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions submitted  their  report,  and  noteworthy  among  the  resolutions 
Unanimously  adopted  by  the  Institute  were  the  following:    A  resolu- 
tion recommending  the  appointment  by  the  County  Superintendent  of 
a.  committee  of  five  to  take  action  in  the  matter  of  the  "Teachers  An- 
nuity atid  Retirement  Bill/'     A  resolution  recommending  the  distri- 
V>iiiion  of  printed  circulars  by  the  County  Superintendent  announcing 
the  opening  date  of  the  public  schools,  and  setting  forth  the  necessity 
Of  regular  attendance  except  in  cases  of  very  inclement  weather  or  of 
sickness.     These  circulars  to  be  distributed  among  the  parents  of  the 
respective  districts  at  least   one  week  prior  to   the  beginning  of  the 
School  term.     Also  a  resolution  recommending  that  the  County  Super- 
intendent and  Boards  of  Trustees  be  empowered  to  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  all  school  census  children  until,  at  least,  promotion  to  the 
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grammar  grade  be  reached.  The  one  missiDg  link  in  the  Calaveras 
chain  was  the  absence  of  ex-County  Supt.  W.  M.  Xuner,  whose  famil- 
iar personage  has  graced  the  president's  chair  for  the  past  eight  years. 
But  clinging  to  the  adage  **  Better  late  than  never,"  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance among  the  multitude  and  participated  in  the  6nal  festivities. 

W.  A.  Dower,  Secretary. 

Sonoma. — The  County  Institute  was  called  to  order  by  Supt. 
E.  W.  Davis,  Monday  morning,  May  13,  in  the  Methodist  church. 
After  roll  call,  at  the  request  of  the  chair,  the  teachers  rose  and  sang 
•'America.'*  Mrs.  Amanda  H.  Reynolds,  A.  C.  Abshire  and  F.  A. 
Cromwell  were  elected  vice-presidents.  The  Mayor  delivered  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome,  and  R.  M.  Sims,  of  Sonoma,  responded  for  the 
teachers.  At  the  afternoon  session  the  Superintendent  delivered  a 
spirited  address,  in  which  he  plead  for  more  earnestness  in  teaching, 
for  a  return  to  practical  methods,  that  will  give  pupils  a  useful,  if 
plain,  business  education,  in  the  line  of  good  common  sense,  and  a 
loyal  regard  for  God  and  country.  He  criticij^ed  the  fad  side  of  mod- 
ern education,  which  he  declared  was  fanciful,  transitory,  theoretical 
and  speculative.  The  motion  of  F.  L.  Burk,  of  Santa  Rosa,  to  have 
the  address  referred  to  a  committee,  to  ascertain  the  sense  of  the  teach- 
ers upon  it,  was  lost.  During  the  week  Mr.  Burk  read  an  address  on 
"Examination  of  Grammar  Grade  Pupils  and  Its  Faults."  Before 
reading  it  he  requested  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the 
ideas  presented  in  it.  Messrs.  Neilson,  Hollopeter,  Mock,  and  Mrs. 
Kellogg,  Mrs.  Gould  and  Mrs.  Floyd  were  so  appointed.  F.  A. 
Cromwell  delivered  an  address  on  *'The  Elastic  Child  and  the  Inelas- 
tic Teacher;"  Mr.  Hollopeter,  on  '^Cooperation  in  Teaching;"  C. 
H.  Neilson,  on  **The  Country  School  and  How  to  do  Most  for  It;" 
Mrs.  E.S.Wells,  on  **  Manner  and  Morals;"  Lyman  Harford,  on 
**Tardiness,  and  How  to  Prevent  It;"  A.  C.  Means,  on  "Grammar 
and  Languages."  State  Superintendent  Black  gave  an  address  on 
"Institute  Work."  J.  E.  Addicot  and  Miss  R.  F.  English,  of  the 
San  Jose  Normal  School,  spoke  on  "Manual  Training"  and  "Institute 
Work,"  respectively.  County  Superintendent  L.  J.  Chipraan,  of  Santa 
Clara,  spoke  on  "Ideas."  The  evening  lectures  were  by  Ex- Mayor 
Davis  of  Oakland,  on  "What  We  are  Here  for;"  Prof.  Martin  Kel- 
l<^gg.  o"  "Our  Future  Legislators;"  President  Jordan,  of  Stanford,  on 
"Woman  of  Evolution  and  Woman  of  Pessimism."  The  session  was 
marked  by  spirited  discussion.  Superintendent  Furlong,  of  Marin, 
attended  one  day.  Press. 
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I  San  Mateo. ^May  14-16  in  the  handsome  hall  of  the  new  pub- 
lic school  building,  Redwood  City. — It  was  Supt,  Etta  M.  Tilton's 
first  institute  as  presiding  officer.  The  three  days  were  made  very 
pleasantj  by  the  agreeable  surroundings  and  the  animated  addresses  of 
Professors  Ely  and  Barnes  and  Miss  Margaret  Sch  alien  be  rger,  of 
Stanford  ;  Miss  Mary  Adams,  of  the  San  Jose  Normal,  and  P.  M. 
Fisher,  of  the  Journal.  State  Superintendent  Black  was  present  atid 
^received  a  hearty  welcome.  He  emphasised  the  thought  that  super- 
^intendeuts  and  principals  are  assistants.  The  time  seemed  all  too  short. 
Ex-Supt.  G.  P*  Hartley  attended  all  the  sessions  and  took  great  inter- 
est in  the  work.  The  evening  address  was  delivered  by  Professor 
Melville  B.  Anderson,  of  Stanford.  Stibject :  **A  Noted  Russian  Char- 
acter.'* James  G.  Kennedy,  of  San  Francisco,  was  on  the  program 
the  6rst  day,  but  being  unable  to  come»  sent  a  substitute  in  Prof  Ely. 

C. 

Marin.— The  1895  session  of  the  Mario  County  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute was  held  in  Olema,  April  29  to  May  3.     The  Institute  was  called 
to  order  by  Superintendent  Furlong,  and  P.  J.  Shafter,  on   behalf  of 
the  Okraa  people^  welcomed  the  visitors.     He  was  followed  by  P.  M. 
Fisher,  of  the  JonRXAL,  who  addressed  the  Institute  on  "How  to  Make 
Institutes  Most   Beneficial.'*     Mr,  Wm.  L.  Oge  followed    Mr.  Fisher, 
his    subject  being    *'A   Patron's  View  of  Teachinjij^  and  Teachers/' 
During  his  address  be  pointed  otit  the  necessity  of  cooperation  between 
JpatTons  and   teachers,  and   impressed   the  fact   that  without  this  the 
>bligation  could  never   be  accomplished.     On   Tuesday  there  was  an 
address  by  Principal  Dunn,  of  the  San  Rafael  High  School,  his  subject 
being  **  Course  of  Study,"     Mrs.   A.  J.   RickhofF»  of  Cleveland,  also 
addressed  the  Institute.     At  the  afternoon  session,  State  Superintend- 
^nt  Black  read  a  strong  paper  on  "Education."    Principal  Burke,  of  Santa 
Rosa,  closed  the  afternoon  session  with  a  talk  on    '*  Reading,"     On 
Monday  ev^eniug,  the  teachers  and    their  friends  were  invited  to  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  W.  Evans,  where  they  enjoyed  songs,  recitations  aud 
refreshments.     The  Olenia  citizens,  appreciating  the  Institute's  visit 
to   their   little  village,  had  prepared  to  give  a  picnic  in  Bear  Valley, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  places   in    Marin.     Everything  looked  well 
n*uesday  night,  but  on  Wednesday  morning  the  sunshine  had  turned 
into  clouds,  w^hich  soon  began  to  tnelt  to  a  drenching  rain.     This  did 
not   discourage  the  Oleniates.     Wagons,   'buses  and    anything  with 
-wheels  were  turned  to  use,  and  the  visitors  were  driven  to  the  valley,  a 
ride    which    was   enjoyed,    although    the   weather  was   disagreeable. 
Here  Colonel   Adams   met  the  visitors  and   invited   them  to   Druids* 
Hall,  where  a  very  pleasant  lime  was  had.     Thursday  morning  the 
system  of  county  promotion  was  discussed  by  the  Institute.     Superin- 
tendent Furlong  introduced  the  subject  by  suggesting  that  all  exam- 
inations be  dropped,  except  that  for  graduation.     Mrs.  Rickhoff  then 
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gave  a  half  hour  talk  on  "Photiics."  In  the  afternoon  there  was  a 
discussion  on  "Spelling/'  after  which  Professor  Barnes  gave  a  talk  on 
"Punishments/'  On  Friday  Professor  Barnes  continued  his  interesting 
talks  on  *'Child  Studies/'  and  Mrs,  Rickhoffread  a  paper  on  * 'Kindergar- 
tens and  their  Work/*  Mr.  E.  M.  Cox,  of  Santa  Rosa,  read  a  paper 
of  much  interest  on  the  subject  of  **Historv.  * '  Professor  Barnes  followed 
with  a  discussion  of  the  historical  sense  in  children.  In  his  closing 
remarks  County  SuperitUendent  Furlong  urged  a  better  use  of  the 
teachers'  library,  and  made  an  acknowledgment  of  the  courtesy  of  the 
ople  of  Olema  and  vicinity*  to  whom  the  thanks  of  the  Institute 
were  extended. 

To  School   Superintendents  and  County  Boards  of  Education  of  the 

State  of  California. 

The  undersigned  were  appointed  by  the  State  Council  of  Education  at  its 
meeting  in  Santa  Cruz,  Dec,  28,  1894,  as  members  of  a  committee  to  report  on  the 
question  of  the  course  of  study  for  elementary  schools. 

Instead  of  preparing  at  once  a  complete  curriculum  for  the  elementary 
schools,  this  committee  is  desirous  of  proceeding  as  follows:  First,  to  secure 
thoughtful  and  extended  study  of  the  question  on  the  part  of  practical  teachera-^ 
10  all  the  counties  and  cities  of  the  State;  second,  to  secure  the  setting  apirt  of  at* 
least  one-half  of  the  next  institute  in  each  of  the  counties  and  cities  of  the  State 
for  the  discussion  of  this  question;  third,  to  have  papers  prepared  for  prci^entation 
in  these  special  sessions  of  the  institutes  with  reference  to  the  course  of  study  as 
a  whole  or  some  of  its  particular  aspects,  which  papers  shall  be  discussed  by  the 
teachers  in  attendance:  and  linally.  to  have  resolutions  passed  or  the  results  of 
these  discussions  summed  up  in  some  other  form  of  statements,  which  shall  be 
transmitted  to  this  committee.  Such  expressiom^  of  the  judgment  of  the  teachers 
of  the  State,  especially  when  that  jud^^ment  is  based  upon  a  careful  and  impartial 
study  of  the  question  proposed,  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  committee  in  the 
preparation  of  its  report. 

M>ty  we  invite  your  active  cooi>eration  in  carrying  out  this  plan  in  your  re- 
spective counties  and  cities? 

For  the  first  series  of  special  questions  to  be  submitted  for  such  sludy  and 
discussion,  we  would  respectfully  propose  the  followinj*:: 

1.  Of  the  four  jjreat  branches  of  study  enumerated  by  the  Committee  of  Ten, 
viz,,  Language  (including  Readinj^^  Writing,  Language  Lessons  and  Grammar), 
Mathematics  (including  Number  Work,  Aritlimetic,  etc.).  History  (inclmling  Lit- 
erature and  History  proper),  and  Natural  Science,  should  all  he  studied  in  each 
of  the  elementary  grades  ? 

2.  If  any  are  to  he  omitted  in  any  of  the  grades,  what,  and  in  what  grades? 

3,  If  all  shoitld  be  pursued,  what  proportion  of  time  should  be  given  in  eachj 
grade  to  each  of  the  four  branches  ?  1 

4,  Can  any  one  study  be  designated  in  each  of  the  grades  which,  should  be  ' 
regarded  as  the  chief  study  of  that  grade  ? 

5«  Should  any  one  of  the  four  great  branches  receive  a  notable  increase  of 
^Attention  over  that  which  it  now  receives  in  the  practice  of  the  schools? 

6.  How  far  and  in  what  way  should  the  natural  tastes  and  aptitudes  of  the 
children  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  work  of  any  given  grade? 

7.  How  far  and  in  what  way  should  the  work  be  detennined  by  the  prospect- 
;  ive  lifework  of  die  children  ? 

We  desire  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  rliscussions  based  not  merely  upoti 
j>reconceived  opinions  or  observation  of  the  effect  of  studies  upon  the  children  in 
J  the  schools.     We  would  recommend  especially  that  the  two  following  works  be 
read  by  all  the  teachers : 
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gave  a  half  hour  talk  on  **Phonic:i,"  In  the  afternoon  there  was  a 
discussion  on  **SpelliDg,"  after  which  Professor  Barnes  gave  a  talk  on 
•'Punishments/'*  On  Friday  Professor  Barnes  con  linued  his  interesting 
talks  on  **Child  Studies,'*  aod  Mrs.  Rickhoffread  a  paper  on  '*Kindergar- 
tens  and  tht^ir  Work/'  Mr.  K,  M.  Cox»  of  Santa  Rosa,  read  a  paper 
of  much  interest  on  the  subject  of  '*Historv/  '  Professor  Barnes  followed 
with  a  discussion  of  the  historical  sense  in  children.  In  his  closing 
remarks  County  Superintendent  Furlong  urged  a  better  use  of  the 
teachers'  library,  and  made  an  acknowledgment  of  the  courtesy  of  the 
people  of  Olema  and  vicinity,  to  whom  the  thanks  of  the  Institute 
were  extended. 


To  School   Superintendents  and  County  Boards  of  Education  of  the 

State  of  California. 


The  undersigned  were  appointed  by  the  State  Council  of  Education  at  its 
nicelitig  in  Santa  Cruz,  Dec.  28,  1894.  as  members  of  a  comuiiUee  to  report  on  the 
question  of  tbe  course  of  study  for  elementary  schools. 

Instead  of  preparing  at  once  a  coiiiplele  curriculum  for  the  elementary 
schools,  this  conumttee  is  desirous  of  proceeding  as  follows:  Firsts  to  secure 
thoughtful  and  extended  study  of  the  quesiton  on  the  psirt  of  practical  teachers 
in  all  the  counties  and  cities  of  the  State;  second^  to  secure  the  setting  ap irt  of  at 
least  one-half  of  the  next  institute  in  each  of  the  couuties  and  cities  of  the  State 
for  the  discuSvSion  of  this  ^^jueslion;  third,  to  have  papers  prepared  far  presentaticju 
in  these  special  sessions  of  the  institutes  with  reference  to  the  course  of  study  as 
a  whole  or  some  of  its  jtarticiilar  aspects,  w  hich  papers  shall  be  discusiscd  by  the 
teachers  in  altendatice;  and  finally,  to  have  resolutious  passed  or  the  results  of 
these  discussions  summed  up  in  some  other  form  of  statements,  which  shall  be  J 
transmitted  to  this  committee.  Such  expressions  of  the  jutijt;;ment  of  the  teachers 
of  the  Stale,  especially  when  that  ind^ment  is  based  upon  a  ciireful  and  impartial 
study  of  the  question  proposed,  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  conimittre  m  the 
preparation  of  its  report* 

Mny  we  invite  your  active  cooperation  in  carrying  out  this  plan  in  your  re- 
spective counties  and  cities? 

For  the  first  series  of  special  questions  to  be  submitted  for  such  study  and 
discussion,  we  would  respectfully  propose  the  followinjtj: 

1.  Of  the  four  great  branches  of  study  enumerated  by  the  Comnvittee  of  Ten, 
viz,,  language  (includinj^  Reading,  Writinpf,  Language  Lessons  and  Grammar), 
Mathematics  (including  Number  Work,  Arithmetic,  etc. I  History  (including  Lit- 
erature  and  History  proper),  and  Natural  Science,  should  all  be  studied  in  each  ' 
of  the  elementary  grades? 

2.  If  any  are  to  be  omitted  in  any  of  the  grades,  what,  and  in  what  grades? 

3.  If  all  shotild  be  pursued,  what  proportion  of  time  should  be  given  in  each 
grade  to  each  of  the  four  branches? 

4.  Can  any  one  study  be  designated  in  each  of  the  grades  which,  should  be 
regarded  as  the  chief  study  of  that  grade  ? 

5.  Should  any  one  of  the  four  great  branches  receive  a  notable  increase  of 
attentioti  over  that  wliich  it  now  receives  in  the  practice  of  the  schools  ? 

6.  How  far  and  in  what  way  should  the  natural  tastes  and  aptitudes  of  the 
children  be  taken  into  account  in  detenniniug  the  work  of  any  given  grade? 

7.  How^  far  and  in  what  w^iy  should  the  work  be  determined  by  the  prospect- 
ive lifework  of  tbe  children  ? 

We  desire  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  discussions  based  not  merely  upon 
preconceived  opiuious  or  observation  of  the  effect  of  studies  npf>n  the  children  in 
the  schools.  We  would  recommend  especiall}' that  the  two  following  works  be 
read  by  all  the  teachers  : 
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sound  scholarship,  wide  and  raried  experience  in  teachiii|r,  with  t 
strong  will,  backing  definite  ideas.  Principal  Allen  strengthened  the 
foundations  and  immensely  increased  the  influence  of  the  sdtool 
through  sixteen  years  of  devoted  administration.  During  his  senrioe 
Prof.  Henry.  B.  Norton,  of  Kansas,  was  added  to  the  Faculty,  a  qmit 
so  simple,  so  tender,  and  yet  so  strong  in  scholarly  ways,  and  so  in- 
spiring in  its  touch,  that  when  he  died,  in  1885,  he  was  mourned  is 
no  teacher  has  been  in  the  State  before  or  since. 

In  1880,  the  Normal  School  building  was  destroyed  by  fire,  con- 
suming the  valuable  museum  and  herbarium,  collected  with  much 
care  and  labor.  May  2,  188 1,  the  new  building  was  ready  for  oocn- 
pancy,  completed  considerably  within  the  appropriation  by  the  State- 
rather  a  rare  thing.  Geo.  C.  Perkins  was  Governor,  Fred  M.  Camp- 
bell, State  Superintendent,  James  Denman,  of  San  Francisco,  and  T. 
Ellard  Beans,  Dr.  Ben.  Cory.  C.  T.  Ryland  and  A.  S.  Evans,  of  San 
Jose,  trtistees.  The  building  has  a  frontage  of  236  feet  and  a  depth 
of  175  feet,  with  three  stories  and  a  basement.  It  is  supplied  with 
water  from  an  artesian  well  on  the  grounds,  and  is  heated  by  hot 
water.  It  is  in  the  center  of  a  park  of  twenty  six  acres,  "a  ranch," 
as  Governor  Budd  styles  it,  speaking  of  its  amplitude.  The  Legisla- 
ture just  adjourned  passed  an  Act  permitting  the  erection  of  a  high 
school  and  public  library  buildings  upon  the  grounds  if  desired  by  the 
City  of  San  Jose.  The  completion  of  such  buildings  would  make  it 
the  finest  square  devoted  to  educational  purposes  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, a  veritable  magnet  for  the  students  and  reading  public  of  this 
busy  little  city. 

More  than  keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of  population,  the  build- 
ing is  crowded,  although  the  Normal  schools  at  Los  Angeles  (1882) 
and  that  at  Chico  (1890)  have  divided  the  field  of  patronage.  The 
new  building,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  training  Department,  has  re- 
lieved somewhat  the  strain  upon  the  capacity  of  the  main  building, 
but  both  are  now  fully  occupied,  and  the  inevitable  result  in  a  few 
years  will  be  that  the  oveiflow  must  find  a  new  school  elsewhere  in 
the  State. 

Two  hundred  pupils  in  the  Training  School  and  between  six  and 
seven  hundred  students  in  the  Normal  seems  to  be  the  limit  for  the 
accomplishment  of  good  results. 

A   principal  who  was   also  the   only  teacher,    six   students,  no 

•••^'vier'  class  for  training,  $3  000  appropriation  in  1862.     A  Faculty 

•four  members,  an  aggregate  enrollment  of  nearly  1,000,  a 
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training  school  representing  each  grade,  housed  in  a  commodious, 
separate  building;  an  annual  appropriation  of  $90,000,  an  alumut 
numbering  2,160,  is  the  showing  for  1894. 

The  course  of  study  has  grown  and  changed  with  the  increase  of 
attendance  and  the  demands  of  the  times. 

The  new  course,  extended  a  year  ago  from  three  years  to  four»  is 
now  in  operation  in  the  Junior  classes.  It  appears  in  this  article  in 
such  form  as  to  be  easily  comprehended* 

The  list  of  members  of  the  Faculty,  with  accompanying  data,  is 
also  arranged  so  as  to  be  readily  seen.  The  student  of  the  trend  of 
school  work  will  recognize  at  once  in  the  course  of  study  the  grouping 
rendered  familiar  in  the  Reports  of  the  Committees  of  Ten  and  Fif- 
teen, and  will  catch  some  hints  of  the  magic  '* correlation  ^ '  that  is  ex* 
pected  to  lead  teachers  and  pupils  out  of  the  wilderness  of  the  multi- 
plicity of  studies,  wilb  the  corresponding  host  of  classes,  recitations 
**oii  the  run,"  and  most  ingeniously  packed  programs,  like  Saratoga 
trunks,  warranted  satisfactory  *' holdalls/*  We  will  follow  the  hint 
in  our  brief  and  altogether  unsatisfactory  story  of  what  we  saw  an<3 
how  it  impressed  us.  Our  readers  will,  of  course,  assume  that  there 
is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  give  undue  praise,  or 
condemn  with  faint  mention  or  silence.  Not  all  the  classes  were  vis- 
ited; among  them  some  of  the  younger  teachers,  who  can  well  afford 
to  work  for  the  oame  and  fame  that  in  time  will  come  to  all  who  io 
their  lines  work  well,  and  in  its  coming  bring  to  their  class  room  doors 
those  eager  to  prove  what  they  have  heard. 

THE   TRAINING    DEPARTMENT. 

Here  we  found  the  good  sunshine  streaming  through  the  win- 
dows, and  a  happy  spirit  generally  prevailing.  Each  of  the  nine 
grades  of  a  public  school  is  found  here»  in  its  separate  room;  nearly 
two  hundred  pupils  in  eighteen  class  rooms  ;  Misses  Adams,  English, 
Felker  and  Cozzens,  a  quartet  of  critic  teachers,  with  Miss  Adams  in 
general  charge.  Miss  Felker  is  assigned  to  the  First,  Second  and 
Third  Grades ;  Miss  Adams,  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  ;  Miss  English,  the 
Sixth  and  Seventh  ;  Miss  Cozzens  the  Eighth  and  Ninth.  The  num- 
ber in  classes  of  the  first  five  grades  ranges  from  six  to  fifteen  ;  in 
the  higher  grades  the  maximum  is  about  twenty.  Each  member  of 
the  Senior  class  teaches  here  forty  minutes  each  day  during  the  forty 
weeks  of  the  year.  Each  is  also  required  at  the  end  of  every  ten 
weeks  to  hand  in  a  study  of  one  or  two  children.     This  is  practical 

I        study  of   a  child,  rather  than   the  dreary   reading   in    books  which 

f       passes  current  as  '*child- study." 
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Vertical  writing  is  required  up  to  the  Sixth  grade  ;  after  that  th^ 
pupil  has  choice.     No  technical  grammar  before  the  Eighth  grad^^^- 
But   we    cannot    go    into    detail,    although    short    visits  give  onlj^ 
*  •atmospheric  effects,"    as  the  artists  phrase  it.      The    class  assigrr^" 
ments  seemed  to  us  to  be  fortunate,  and  thus  the  corps  a  strong  on^^ 
We  drop  this  suggestion  :   Could    not  some   provision   be    made  b^^ 
which  the  special  teacher  in  the  Normal  department  could  witness5=- 
and  in  some  definite  way  be  made  responsible  for,  the  work  done  irr== 
her  specialty  by  the  student  teacher  in  the  Training  department  ? 

LANGUAGE. 

We  spent  considerable  time  in  Miss  Wright's  room.  It  is  her — 
good  or  ill  fortune  that  grammar  is  one  of  the  much-debated  sul> — - 
jects.  Our  note- book  says :  ''Kgood  teaching  toiie^  earnest,  flexible, 
sympathetic  voice,  but  unflinching  in  its  insistence  for  sound  knowl- 
edge—a student  atmosphere  in  the  room."  We  learned  that  * 'com- 
parison settles  down,  in  the  debatable  ground,  to  euphony."  **The 
great  trouble  in  expression  comes  in  the  use  of  adjectives,  in  which 
misapplication  and  exaggeration  rule."  "Class,  what  would  you  think 
Miss  X.  meant,  if  she  said  James  Y.  is  a  nice  young  man  ?"  (Various 
widely-differing  answers.)  "Could  you  be  sure  of  anything  except 
that  she  has  a  good  opinion  of  him?"  All  agreed,  after  thinking  a 
moment,  that  that  was  about  all  that  was  certain.  And  so  the  recita- 
tion ran,  an  eager,  close  searching  for  the  truth. 

Miss  Payne's  class  was  at  work  upon  a  review  of  punctuation. 
Close,  critical  questioning,  without  fuss  or  hurry.  Ah  !  Forty- five 
minutes  would  seem  a  long  recitation  period  for  the  country  teacher 
working  under  the  ten-minute  rule. 

Mi.ss  Jayne's  class  was  reading  critically  "Emerson's  Address  on 
the  American  Scholar."  Heavy  work,  we  thought,  for  a  Junior  class. 
We  said  as  much.  But  the  teacher  replied  that  it  was  the  testimony 
of  the  students  themselves  that  they  receive  more  stimulus  from  it 
than  from  any  other  piece  of  work  in  their  English.  They  certainly 
wrestled  with  it  vigorously.  The  various  explanations  of  the  expres- 
sion, "The  boy  is  a  Greek,"  i»i  connection  with  "Youth,  romantic; 
the  adult,  reflective,"  were  as  amusing  as  they  were  ingenious. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Miss  Scudamore  has  charge  of  the  arithmetic.  Time  was  when  it 
would  have  been  insisted  upon  that  this  subject  must  be  assigned  to  a 
man.     The  class  was  reviewing  percentage,  paying  special  attention 
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to  commission  and  brokerage,  "What  is  the  basis  of  the  commis- 
sion? Are  you  sure?  Why  do  you  thiuk  your  statement  is  cor- 
rect ?"  Answers  came  quickly.  Mistakes  were  not  dwelt  upon  to  Ibe 
point  of  annoyance.  No  doubt  w^as  left  unsettled.  In  the  Junior 
olasses  the  teacher  gives  the  methods.  In  the  Senior  classes  the  stu- 
dents supply  them.  We  did  not  have  lime  to  visit  the  classes  where 
algebra  and  geometry  are  taught,  but  forty  weeks'  study  of  each  in 
an  institution  where  no  weak  work  can  long  remain  concealed  ought 
to  furnish  an  adequate  equipment  for  teaching  these  studies  in  the 
common  schools.  This  is  the  more  important  from  the  character  of 
the  Advanced  State  Arithmetic  now  in  preparation,  in  which  geometry 
will  find  a  place. 

Tlie  character  of  the  instruction  in  geometry  is  calculated  to  give 
power.  In  the  first  term  no  text-book  is  in  the  hands  of  students. 
The  use  of  compasses  and  protractor  is  taught  by  the  performance  of 
geometrical  construct  ions.  Thus  they  discover  many  of  the  truths 
which  they  afterwards  demonstrate. 

In  plane  surveying  the  students  measure  in  the  field  ( i)  an  im- 
passable line,  (2)  ttie  distance  to  an  inaccessible  point,  C3)  the  distance 
between  two  inaccessible  points.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  terms  the 
work  done  is  the  equivalent  of  Wentworth's  Plane  Geometry.  The 
pupils  are  required  to  give  original  demonstrations  of  the  theorems 
they  have  discovered, 

SCIENXE. 

Physical  geography,  Professor  Kleeberger  in  charge,  is  largely  a 
review  and  an  application  of  all  the  other  sciences,  especially  physics. 
^Meteorology  is  studied  mainly  by  local  observations  and  the  maps 
issued  by  the  U,  S.  Weather  Bureau.  In  physiography,  the  Santa 
Clara  valley  and  surrounding  hills  and  mountains  furnish  the  objective 
material. 

Chemistry,  under  Mr.  Holway,  is  made  a  laboratory  study.  His 
work  in  this  direction  in  the  Modesto  schools  won  him  the  notice 
that  called  him  to  San  Jose,  where,  in  an  ampler  and  fully  congenial 
field,  he  has  grown  to  meet  every  demand. 

Professor  Randall,  in  the  study  of  physics,  teaches  his  students 
to  construct  simple  apparatus^  and  to  observe  throughout  the  course 
transmission  and  transformation  of  energy  and  the  relations  of  cause 
and  efF^rct.  A  thorough  school-man,  for  sixteen  years  Principal  of  the 
Stockton  High  School,  Professor  Randall,  is  at  ease  before  his  class, 
and  this  gives  them  confidence,  which  is  one  of  the  surest  promotives 
of  interest. 
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By  long  and  patient  study,  and  through  the  medium  of  autha"^' 
ship,  Professor  Rattan  is  known  to  the  students  of  botany  througho'^^^ 
the  State.     The  Normal  School  is  singularly  fortunate  to  have  secur^^^^ 
him.     He  has  done  an  immense  amount  of  field  work  on  the  Paci^^^ 
Coast,  and  has  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  its  flora.     In  addition      '^ 
to  the  so-called  regular  botany  work,  his  students  resolve  such  con 
mon  vegetable  forms  as  potatoes  into  their  constituent  elements,  con 
bining  chemistry,   botany  and  commercial  geography   in  a  commot 
interest. 

In   Miss  Washburn's  class  we  found  an   *' ancient  and  fish  like 
smell,''  due  to  the  recent  presence  of  numerous  specimens  of  the  torn- 
cod,  whose  vertebrae  were  being  made  the  study  of  a  score  of  inter- 
ested minds  looking  through  eager  eyes.     One  bright  student,  upon 
our  questioning  her,  did  not  know  it  was  a  tomcod,  but  she  did  know  ^""^ 
how  it  breathed,  and  where  to  look  for  its  spinal  cord.     The  class  was  -^^ 
completing  a  review  of  respiration  when  we  entered.     We  found  the    "^ 
study  atmosphere  just  as  we  expected.     It  is  perfectly  safe  to  leave  a      -^ 
class  of  young  students  of  physiology  and  zoology  with  a  teacher       ^ 
whose  student-spirit  remains  young,  and  who  can  be  found  spending 
her  vacations  attending  a  school  of  biology  by  the  sea,  seeking  in- 
crease of  power. 

MISCELLANBOUS. 

We  dropped  into  the  room  where  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  correlation  in 
mind,  was  teaching  geography  mainly,  history  incidentally.  Her 
class  was  in  excellent  humor,  and  so  was  the  teacher.  The  study  was 
the  Pike's  Peak  region,  where  Mrs.  W.  spent  the  major  portion  of 
last  year.  The  point  made  was,  that  this  is  a  typical  Rocky  Mountaitf 
region.  Photos  representing  men  and  animals,  plants  and  mountain 
masses,  trails  and  railway,  were  passed  about  the  class  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  light  whispering,  punctuated  by  explosions  of  hearty 
laaghter  as  the  teacher  made  some  sally  provoking  it.  Everybody  was 
good-natured,  but  attentive.  The  class  during  the  running  stream  of 
description  and  anecdote  by  the  teacher  was  told  where  they  could 
find  further  material  on  the  subject.  We  Mt  sure  that  the  mental 
I  resultiDg  would  be  a  dear  and  permanent  one. 
We  called  upoo  Miss  Gildea's  class  in  reading.  The  subject  was 
\  and  the  teacher  was  preparing  the  cla^s  for  its  proper 
Sa  UMMighl  the  character  of  the  selectiim  was  unfortunate. 
t  praaents  no  more  unhappy  picture.  We  noticed  a  bust  of 
jnriler  on  the  teadier*s  table,  and  picture  of  Booth  on  the 


wall*  These  aids  migbt  well  be  multiplied.  ''Read  to  suj^gesi  the 
character  rat  her  than  ta  impcrsofiate  it,'*  was  the  wise  admonition  we 
beard  given. 

On  a  second  short  visit  we  found  the  newspaper  under  discussion; 
bow  to  select  from  its  cohimns;  how  to  relate  it  to  scbooMife. 
The  financial  question  was  the  special  topic,  a  student  presiding.  We 
beard  an  earnest  speech  tnade  by  a  young  man,  in  favor  of  a  gold 
standard.  He  was  closely  followed  by  the  class,  and  vigorously  ap- 
plauded at  the  conclusion. 

We  also  heard  Miss  English  conduct  a  class  in  the  Training 
School  (6th  and  7th  grades)  in  sight  reading  from  the  Cook  County 
Normal  School  Leaflets.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  the  character  de- 
scribed, and  the  criticisms,  while  pleasantly  given,  were  close  and 
iracing. 

In  drawing,  we  found  Professor  Schoof  conducting  a  class  who 
were  sketching  from  olijects.  The  room  is  an  attractive  one,  filled 
with  objects  used  as  studies.  ** Only  five  weeks/' said  the  teacher, 
ruefully,  '' ^^  teach  these  Seniors  how  to  sketch  outdoor  scenes.*' 
The  curved  lines  of  distant  mountains,  the  smaller  lines  of  the  nearer 
hills,  the  ocean,  a  lake,  a  tree,  a  gate,  a  person,  and  then  from  these 
elements  the  complete  scene. 

All  throogh  the  school  we  were  made  to  feel  the  emphasis  laid 
upon  drawing  as  a  valuable  form  of  expression  in  teaching. 

We  regretted  that  we  could  not  pay  a  long  visit  to  Mr.  Addicot's 
class  in  the  manual  training  room.  He  is  effecting  two  results  so  ap- 
parent as  to  be  undeniable:  (i)  Removing  the  helplessness  of  young 
people,  especially  girls,  in  the  presence  of  the  common  tools  of  car- 
pentry, tools  also  in  general  domestic  use;  (2)  inculcating  a  respect 
for  the  labor  that  uses  these  tools. 

Added  to  this  special  work,  Mr.  A.  looks  after  the  physical  cul- 
ture of  the  fifty  or  more  young  men  in  the  Normal.  Of  fine  physique 
and  fond  of  all  kinds  of  exercise,  he  is  well  adapted  to  be  a  leader  in 


lis. 


^B  PROFESSIONAL   PREPARATION. 

^K  Miss  Walker  wisely  associates  History  of  Kducalion  with  Genemt^ 
^^1  [story.  Each  interprets  the  other.  An  examination  was  in  progress 
when  we  entered.  The  teacher  was  asking  questions,  and  the  class 
holding  the  question  in  mind  were  writing  the  answers  on  papers  to 
be  inspected  later.  These  tests  are  given  about  once  a  week,  **  as  it 
happens/'     Answers   must   be   to  the  point.     Papers  discu.ssed  and 


\ 
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marked  in  class.  They  are  marked  poor  (p),  or  creditable  (c),  no  per- 
centage basis  being  used.  In  both  studies  the  students  in  a  manner 
select  their  own  text  books.  In  history,  Sheldon,  Meyers  and  Barnes 
are  much  consulted.  The  first  is  a  favorite  with  the  teacher,  because 
the  extracts  it  contains  make  excellent  '* studies." 

Pictures,  old  and  recent,  play  a  prominent  part  in  study.  A  box 
on  the  table  was  filled  with  them,  collected  from  many  sources. 

Napoleon's  vSoldiers  Finding  the  Rosetta- Stone— Recent  Discov- 
eries of  Mummies  in  Upper  Egypt — Portrait  of  Cleopatra — Roman 
Circus  Gladiators — Roman  War  Scenes,  etc.  We  heard  the  admoni- 
tions: Arraiige  things  in  the  order  of  their  development,  that  the  order 
may  make  its  impressiofi.  Read  to  arrive  at  conclusions.  Then  read 
critics  to  test  your  own  views. 

Professor  Kleeberger  has  charge  of  the  work  in  psychology.  He 
will  make  any  subject  interesting  that  he  takes  in  hand.  A  thorough 
student,  he  wants  to  know  all  about  a  subject;  a  strong  personality, 
his  students  can't  get  away  from  the  grip  of  his  presence.  To  their 
credit  and  his,  it  may  be  said,  they  have  no  disposition  to  get  away. 

THE   GYMNASIUM. 

We  found  our  way  the  last  hour  to  the  hall  on  the  upper  floor 
devoted  to  physical  culture.  Miss  Cozzens,  in  addition  to  her  duties 
in  the  training  department,  has  charge  of  the  physical  culture  of  the 
girls  in  the  Normal  School  —  a  task  to  which  she  confesses  herself, 
under  the  circumstances,  inadequate,  but  the  importance  of  which  she 
fully  realizes.  She  was  giving  a  talk  to  a  class  of  twenty  Seniors  on 
the  value  of  daily  morning  exercise.  The  Juniors,  it  seems,  receive 
two  lessons  a  week  for  twenty  weeks.  They  are  supposed  to  practice 
upon  the  suggestions  then  given  until  the  Senior  year  is  reached,  when 
two  lessons  a  week  are  given  for  twenty  weeks  more.  Before  Miss  C. 
took  charge,  the  physical  culture,  so-called,  consisted  only  of  cales- 
thenic  exercises.  But  she  has  been  studying  with  Dr.  Wood,  of 
Stanford,  and  this  upper  hall,  about  40x80  feet,  is  equipped  with  fly- 
ing rings,  traveling  rings,  teeter  and  horizontal  ladders,  footballs,  and 
medicine  balls  and  baskets,  two  of  the  best  chest-weight  machines, 
stall  bars,  inclined  plane,  fifty  full  sets  of  clubs,  dumb-bells  and  wands, 
etc.  The  girls  wear  appropriate  suits.  Out  in  the  hall  we  were 
shown  the  cutest  little  room,  with  canvas  roof,  where  measurements 
of  each  new  student  are  taken  by  Miss  C,  and  a  record  kept  of  im- 
provement during  the  course. 

The  more  thoroughly  this  physical  culture  is  attended  to  the 
more  will  the  public  have  reason  to  rejoice. 

"A  sound,  capable  body  inspires  self-respect,"  was  the  thought 
we  heard  insisted  upon. 


The  library  room,  on  first  floar»  is  loo  by  25  feet ;  it  is  fairly  well 
equipped  with  seats  and  tables  for  100  students,  and  contains  about 
5,500  volumes,  400  of  which  are  on  psychology  and  pedagogy.  1,000 
on  history,  and  the  remainder  miscellaneous.  It  is  the  resort  of 
students  during  the  study  hour.  Free  access  is  given  to  the  shelves. 
The  librarian,  Miss  Ruth  Royce,  has  prepared  a  handy  little  pamphlet 
of  instructions,  a  copy  of  which  is  given  to  each  student  upon  entering 
the  school.     We  quote  from  it  : 

**From  the  time  of  your  admission  to  the  school  it  is  both  a  duty 
that  you  owe  to  yourself  and  a  privilege  to  become  familiar  with  the 
library.  When  preparing  for  a  recitation  do  not  copy  much  from  the 
books.  It  is  far  better  mental  discipline  to  9 tad  carefully,  and,  if  notes 
are  necessary  at  all,  to  write  only  a  few  suggestive  memoranda.  Use 
indexes  freely.  Be  an  independent  seeker.  Books,  like  gold  mines, 
3'ield  their  best  treasures  to  those  who  'dig.'  *^ 

THE    MUSEUM. 

Across  the  hall  from  the  library  is  the  museum,  with  Mrs,  A.  E, 
Bush  in  charge.  The  old  lady  is  not  the  least  helpful  member  of  the 
Faculty.  For,  in  a  school  where  the  aim  is  to  introduce  the  student  to 
the  object  studied,  a  care  fully- arranged  museum,  with  instruction  in 
taxidermy  and  the  mounting  of  insects  and  preparation  of  microscopic 
.slides,  is  of  prime  importance.  Such  is  the  help  afforded  here  in  six 
rooms,  connected  by  arches,  with  a  floor  space  100  by  30. 

This  article  would  be  incomplete  without  reference  to  the  bright^ 
happy  spirit  of  J.  H.  El  wood,  who  is  permitted  to  snatch  fifteen  min- 
utes from  the  first  morning  hour  in  which  to  teach  the  great  body  of 
students  to  sing.  Under  his  touch  they  simply  must  sing^  and  they 
do  sing.     For  sixteen  years  he  has  pei formed  this  service* 

Supervising  all  the  enginery  of  this  great  school  is 

PRINCIPAL  C.  W.  CHILDS, 

a  man  of  varied  experience  in  teaching  and  supervision  in  the  schools  of 
the  State.  Connected  with  the  Normal  for  sixteen  years,  he  knows  its 
history  and  its  spirit.  A  man  of  affairs,  he  seeks  to  keep  the  great 
school  in  touch  with  the  public.  Alert  and  energetic,  nothing  escapes 
his  notice.  No  one  who  knows  him  can  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
all  his  ability  and  energy  are  devoted,  without  reserve  and  stint,  to 
keeping  the  school  worthy  of  its  beneficent  past,  and  preparing  it  for 
the  great  demands  of  the  future. 

As  we  close  this  article,  through  the  many  thoughts  that  crowded 
in  upon  us  in  our  visit,  and  the  maze  of  impressions  that  almost  con- 
fuses, comes  the  clear-cut  memory  of  the  morning's  experience  in  the 
assembly  room,  where  floated  upon  the  quivering  air  the  music  mur- 
mur of  that  matchless  prayer,  the  audible  breath  of  eight  hundred 
souls,  inexpressibly  sweet  and  indescribably  tender.  May  the  spirit 
of  that  prayer  rest  like  a  benison  upon  the  school,  and  accompany 
each  student  through  his  life's  work. 
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Alumni  Notes. 

Members  of  the  San  Jose  State  Normal  Alumni  Association  wish- 
ing to  atteud  the  coming  session  to  be  held  June  25th,  26th,  and  27th, 
can  secure  certificates  entitling  them  to  reduced  railroad  rates  by  writ- 
ing immediately  to  the  R.  R.  Secretary,  John  Jury,  San  Jose. 

During  alumni  week,  members  wishing  to  secure  pleasant  board- 
ing places  in  private  families,  should  consult  as  soon  as  possible  with 
the  Preceptress,  Miss  Mackinnon. 

The  programme  promises  to  be  interesting.  The  Principal,  Prof. 
C.  W.  Childs,  will  make  the  address  of  welcome.  Dr.  James  Black 
will  speak  upon  **  Defects  of  Hearing  and  Respiration  and  Their  Ef- 
fects on  Mental  Progress.''  **  What  Should  the  State  Expect  of  Our 
Teachers  ? "  is  the  subject  of  an  address  to  be  given  by  Madison  Bab- 
cock,  of  San  Francisco.  Prof.  Geo.  R.  Kleeberger  will  speak  upon 
one  of  the  leading  educational  subjects. 

Presentation  of  medals  to  winners  in  the  literary  contest  will  be 
made  by  Prof.  Charles  H.  Allen.  Medals  will  be  awarded  for  the  best 
prose  composition,  the  best  poetical  production,  and  the  best  children's 
story.  All  members  have  been  invited  to  enter  this  contest.  Contest- 
ants are  expected  to  send  their  papers  to  the  Secretary,  Miss  A.  M. 
Felker,  San  Jose,  on  or  before  the  tenth  of  June. 

Forty  members  of  the  Alumni  have  been  invited  to  read  two-min- 
ute experience  papers.  The  best  of  these  will  be  printed  in  a  bound 
copy  of  the  proceedings,  to  which  every  member  will  be  entitled. 

The  best  musical  talent  available  will  be  secured  for  both  after- 
noon and  evening  meetings.  The  forenoons  will  be  left  free  for  visit- 
ing the  city  schools,  Normal  and  Training  Departments. 

Class  reunions  will  be  held  Thursday  evening,  June  27th.  Socia- 
bility will  be  one  of  the  features  of  the  coming  session.  **  Graduates' 
Week"  will  undoubtedly  be  a  week  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  all  who 
can  return  to  the  Alma  Mater. 


We  are  making  arrangements  to  have  some  excellent  and  helpful 
matter  each  month  for  the  Methods  and  Aids  department. 

Some  first-class  matter  has  been  crowded  out  because  of  the  space 
allotted  to  the  schools  which  were  visited  before  the  other  copy  was 
received. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Frank  W.  Merrill,  of  San 
Francisco,  for  the  use  of  the  beautilul  cut  of  the  Stanford  quadrangle, 
in  this  number  of  the  Journal. 


\ 
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It  is  a  significant  fact  that  many  of  the  county  superintendents 
throughoiit  the  State  are  men  and  women  of  such  versatility  of  talent 
that  their  services  are  brought  into  requisition  upon  the  most  impor- 
tant occasions.  It  is  with  pleasure  we  note  the  fact  that  Supt.  Stout, 
of  Butte  county,  was  invited  to  write  and  read  a  poem  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Odd  Fellows'  Home  in  Oroville  recently.  For  obvious  reasons 
we  cannot  give  the  poem  in  the  Journal. 

Wk  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  F.  H,  Dukesmith,  publisher  of  the 
**  Illustrated  History  of  the  University  of  California/'  for  cuts  used  in 
this  number  of  the  Journal  The  general  mechanical  work  and  the 
beauty  of  the  illustrations  of  this  histor>'  are  unsurpassed  by  anything 
ever  published  in  the  State,  Its  literary  quality  was  assured  when 
Prof  William  Gary  Jones  took  charge  as  editor.  The  volume  well 
deserves  a  place  in  every  school  library  of  the  State, 

In  our  report  of  the  Southern  California  Teachers'  Association, 
in  the  May  number  of  the  Journal,  we  should  have  reported  Pro- 
fessor Angell,  of  Stanford  University^  as  saying:  ** Thought  trans- 
ference, if  it  exists  at  all,  is  enormously  far  from  scientific  demonstra- 
tion. Apparitionism  I  refuse  to  discuss,  on  the  ground  that  on  the 
spiritual  side  it  is  a  matter  of  faith,  and  on  the  scientific  side  a  matter 
of  mythology  — in  both  cases,  outside  a  psychologist's  province.*' 

The  counties  of  San  Francisco,  Alameda,  Marin,  Sonoma,  Solano, 
Contra  Costa,  Santa  Clara  and  Sau  Mateo,  the  bay  counties,  eight  in 
number,  enroll  86,254  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  47.792  of  which 
are  outside  the  metropolis.  They  have  1.998  public  school  teach- 
ers; exclusive  of  San  Francisco,  1,132.  There  are  twenty  five  high 
schools  in  the  same  district,  twenty-lwo  outside  of  San  Francisco, 
Of  these  Alameda  county  alone  has  six,  with  an  enrollment  of  1*247, 
l>eing  but  five  less  than  the  aggregate  enrollment  of  Los  Angeles, 
Orange,  Riverside  and  San  Diego  counties.  San  Mateo  alone  has  no 
high  school  as  yet,  possibly  because  it  has  a  number  of  excellent  pri- 
vate preparatory  schools,  and  has  easy  railroad  communication  with 
Sau  Jose  and  San  Francisco,  between  which  it  lies.  Little  Solano  has 
six  and  Sonoma  five;  by  some  strange  omission  the  attendance  in  the 
former  does  not  appear  in  the  last  Bieuuial  Report  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent. San  Rafael,  in  Marin,  has  a  stirring  high  school,  and  that 
at  Antioch,  Contra  Costa  county,  is  confidently  expected  to  revive 
under  the  amended  high  school  law.  So  far  as  handsome  school 
buildings  is  concerned,  no  county  in  the  State  surpasses  the  towns  in 
San  Mateo  county,  from  Colma  to  Menlo  Park.  The  best  specimen 
appears  iu  this  number  of  the  Journal,  but  they  are  all  new,  and  all 
fine. 

Wk  have  now  made  the  tour  of  the  Normal  Schools.  Our  object 
was  not  to  discuss  comparative  merits,  but  to  bring  our  readers,  as 
oearly  as  possible,  face  to  face  with  the  schools  and  their  working 
forces.  We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  people  throughout 
the  State  wish  to  know  something  of  the  teachers  of  an  institution 
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before  determiaing  to  patronise  the  same.  Hence,  we  have  striven, 
so  far  as  space  and  opportunity  would  permit,  to  give  something  of 
the  persoiiDel  of  the  various  teachers  composiog  the  faculties  of  the 
several  Normals  in  the  Stale.  In  some  instances,  teachers  have  been 
reticent  and  diffident  in  giving  us  the  desired  information;  and  %ve 
have  been  persistent  only  because  the  facts  sought  by  us  were  such  as 
the  people^  who  have  sons  and  daughters  lo  send  lo  school,  wish  to 
know,  facts  not  all  contained  within  catalogues,  and  yet  facts  which 
have  much  to  do  with  determining  the  success  of  a  schooL  We  have 
wished  again  and  again  that  we  had  more  time  and  space  for  each 
"write-up."  During  the  coming  year  we  shall  visit  the  schools  again 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  distinctive  methods  and  systems  of  inslruc- 
tion  adopted  and  pursued.  So  far  as  terms,  requiremencs.  courses  of 
study,  etc.,  etc..  are  concerned,  the  same  may  be  easily  obtained  by 
addressing  the  principals  of  the  schools.  We  shall  publish  the  course 
of  study  of  the  San  Jose  Normal  in  the  July  Journal 

In  conclusion,  we  have  this  lo  say.  The  State  Normal  Schools 
of  California  are  such  as  to  merit  the  heartiest  support  and  the  high- 
est commendation  of  a  school  loving  public.  They  were  instituted, 
and  are  supported,  by  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  educating  teachers 
for  the  public  schools.  None  but  those  who  niitnd  to  teach;  none  but 
those  who  are  capable,  physically,  mentally  and  morally,  should  be 
allowed  to  enroll  themselves  as  students  in  these  institutions.  And 
all  who  intend  to  t€a€h  should  prepare  themselves  by  a  course  of  peda- 
gogical training,  either  in  ihe  University  or  the  State  Normals.  And, 
furthermore,  we  wish  to  say  that  there  is  no  need  of  students  leaving 
the  shadow  of  one  of  our  State  Normals  to  enter  another.  Let  the 
people  of  each  section  patronize  the  school  of  their  own  geographical 
district.  In  such  manner,  may  they  well  be  proud  of  their  Normal 
Schools.  They  already  rank  high;  and  the  vigorous,  healthful,  ener- 
getic growth  which  they  are  now  enjoying  in  the  hands  of  faculties, 
composed  of  men  and  women  of  profound  scholarship,  scientific  re- 
search, and  markt^d  teaching  ability,  is  but  an  earnest  of  much 
greater  things  in  store  for  our  people,  and  a  much  higher  standard 
and  a  much  more  eflScient  work  for  our  public  schools. 

The  University  of  California  Glee  Club  and  Stanford  University 
Mandolin  Club  make  a  joint  tour  of  Oregon.  Washington,  and  British 
Columbia.  They  number  thirty  men,  and  will  be  gone  three  weeks, 
giving  concerts  at  a  dozen  places,  the  chief  of  which  are  Portland, 
Seattle,  Eugene  City,  Vancouver,  Salem.  They  leave  San  Francisco 
June  3,  The  University  Glee  Club  had  an  invitation  to  participate 
with  the  Princeton  Glee  Club  in  a  series  of  joint  concerts  last  win- 
ter in  Denver,  but  was  compelled  to  decline. 

Prof.  Thomas  C.  George,  one  of  the  foremost  educators  00 
the  Coast,  died  April  20th,  at  his  residence,  College  Park,  near  San 
Jose,  Prof  George  was  born  in  Mansfield,  O.,  in  1840,  and  received 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  at  the  State  University. 
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W.  W.  Seaman, 


Supenutendeut  of  Public  Instruction 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instmction 


The  attention  of  county  superintendents  is  again  called  to  the  State  school 
money  apportioned  in  July.  This  nioneVt  belonging  as  it  does  to  the  year  pre- 
ceding,  is  to  be  apportioned  in  the  same  manner  as  the  county  moneys  are  appor- 
tioned in  May.  If  au}^  portion  of  the  money  is  needed  to  make  up  the  $500  {or 
f400  as  the  case  may  be)  per  teaclier  for  the  3*ear  ending  June  30th.  immediately 
preceding,  as  required  by  subdivision  three.  Section  1858,  it  must  be  apportioned 
in  accordance  Willi  ihe  provisions  of  &aid  subdivision.  Whatever  is  left  must  be 
apportioned  according  to  the  provisions  of  subdivision  four. 

Section  1662  provides  that  *'A11  State  school  moneys  must  be  apportioned  ex- 
clusively to  the  payment  of  teacliers  of  primary  and  grammar  schools.'*  Section 
1861  provides  that  "The  Stale  School  Fund  must  be  used  for  no  other  puqjose 
than  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  of  primary  and  grammar  schools." 
In  order  to  insure  strict  compliance  with  the  imperative  provisions  of  these  sec- 
tions, school  superintendents  ought  to  keep  separate  account"^  with  the  various 
school  funds — State,  County,  Library.  Special  and  Building.  By  so  doing  they 
would  also  save  much  time  and  labor  in  making  out  their '* Annual  Reports"  ta 
the  State  office. 

IMPORTANT   LETTERS. 

Sacramento,  May  20,  1895. 
Mr,  O,  W.  Grov€^  Superiniendeni  of  Schoats,  Metced^  Cal, — 

Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  iSth  insi.,  let  me  cull  your  attention  to 
Section  1754  of  the  Political  Code,  in  force  prior  to  1880^  which  is  as  follows; 

**  Holders  of  Life  Diplomas  are  eligible  to  teach  in  any  public  school,  except 
in  high  schools  in  which  languages  other  than  the  English  are  required  to  be 
taught  by  such  teachers.'* 

And  also  to  Chapter  5,  entitled  *'An  Act  to  continue  in  force  school  teachers' 
rcrtificales.  State  Educational  Diplomas,  and  Life  Diplomas,*'  approved  April  5, 
1880. 

**Sec.  1.  All  teachers*  City,  City  and  County,  County  and  State  Certificates, 
State  Educational  Diplomas,  Life  Diplomas,  and  all  other  teachers*  certilicates 
and  diplomas  issued  in  the  State  of  California,  under  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
laws  thereof,  on  or  before  the  jrst  day  of  December,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy -nine,  shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  continued  in  full  force  and  effect, 
and  shall  he  deemed  valid  for  uH  purposes,  and  to  the  full  extent  of  the  time 
that  the  same  were,  and  were  intended  respectively  to  be,  under  the  said  laws,  on 
or  before  the  said  thirty -first  day  of  December,  A.  D.  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy -nine, 

**  Sec.  1,     This  Act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  pa^sage.'^ 

By  reading  these  two  sections  together,  it  seetns  clear  that  the  diploma 
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holder  to  teach  in  a  primary  or  grammar  school,  and  also  in  all  de{>artments  of 
high  schools,  except  in  those  embracing  languages  other  than  the  English. 

Very  respectfully,  Samuel  T.  Black, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sacramento,  May  4,  1895. 
Han.  \V.  F,  Fitzgerald^  Attorney-General — 

Dear  Sir  :  A  County  Board  of  Education  adopts  a  list  of  text-books  under 
the  provisions  of  Section  1874  of  the  Political  Code.  At  the  expiration  of  four 
years,  the  Board  fails  to  make  any  adoption  as  contemplated  by  said  section. 

Question  :  Has  the  Board  the  right  to  substitute  other  books  for  those  that 
have  been  in  use  for  four  years,  or  must  the  old  books  be  continued  in  use  until  a 
readoption  is  made,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section  1874? 

Question:  Can  a  County  Board  of  Education  adopt  a  text-book  without 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  Section  1 S74  ? 

Respectfully,  Samuel  T.  Black, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Sacramento,  May  17,  1895. 
Hon.  S,  T.  Blacky  Superintendent  of  Public  Instpuction^  Sacramento,  Cal. — 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  May  4th,  inquiring  as  to  the  right  of  County 
Boards  of  Education  to  require  the  use  of  books  in  the  schoolsof  their  jurisdiction 
not  legally  adopted,  in  lieu  of  those  regularly  adopted  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  1874  of  the  Political  Code,  came  duly  to  hand,  and  contents  are 
noted. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Attorney-General  to  say  in  reply  thereto  that  the  pro- 
visions of  said  Section  must  be  strictly  followed,  and,  as  pertinent  to  the  question 
asked  by  you,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  Section  1875  of  the  same  Code, 
which  is  as  follows : 

*'If  any  City  or  District  refuse  or  neglect  to  use  the  books  that  may  be  pre- 
scribed, or  use  any  other  text  books  in  any  of  the  prescribed  studies,  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  must  withhold  from  such  Citv,  Town  or  District, 
25  per  cent  of  all  State  School  Moneys  to  which  it  may  be  entitled  until  it  com- 
ply   *    *    ♦." 

Subdivision  i  of  Section  1874  says :  *'Any  books  hereafter  adopted  as  part  of 
a  uniform  series  of  text  books,  must  be  continued  in  use  for  not  less  than  four 
years."  Text-books  once  legally  adopted  must  be  used  until  changed,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  Section  1874  of  the  Political  Code. 

To  your  question,  "Can  aCounty  Board  of  Education  adopt  a  textbook  with- 
out complying  with  the  provisions  of  Section  1874  ?",  we  reply,  emphatically, 
**No!"  Section  1874,  Political  Code,  as  amended  in  1893.  Amendments  1893, 
page  265.  Respectfully,  C.  N.  Post, 

First  Deputy  Attornev-General. 


OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE. 

BOOKS. 

We  call  attention  to  the  series  of  Eclectic  English  Classics  which  the  Ameri- 
can Book  Companv  is  publishing.  They  include  some  of  the  choicest  selections 
in  our  language,  have  been  especially  prepared  for  school  use,  are  edited  with 
great  care,  attractively  bound  in  uniform  style,  and  are  wonderfully  cheap— the 
selections  filling  about  100  pages  are  sold  as  low  as  20  cents,  among  them  Macau- 
lay's  "Essay  on  Milton,"  Webster's  "Bunker  Hill  Orations,"  the  Comedy  of  a  "Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream."  and  others  of  equal  merit.  Defoe's  "History  of  the 
Plague  in  London,"  253  pages,  may  be  had  for  40  cents;  George  Eliot's  "Silas 
Marner,"  only  30  cents. 
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GtNN  &  Co.  will  publish  in  A\igtist  *'  A  First  Book  in  Political  Economy/' 
for  the  use  of  schools  and  high  schools,  by  Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  of  the  Centrfll 
High  School,  Philadelphia,  presents  the  principles  of  the  science  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  National  School,  and  has  reference  especially  to  the  history  and 
problems  of  America.  It  aims  at  making  the  subject  at  once  intelligible  aud 
interesting  to  younger  students,  and  j^rows  out  of  an  experience  of  many  years  in 
school  teaching.  The  author  is  well  known  as  a  representative  economijit,  has 
lectured  in  Harvard  and  Yale  Universities^  besides  teaching  his  subject  for  twenty 
years  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvantaa 

Wk  call  attention  to  the  many  excellent  features  of  Williams  &  Rogers'  Book- 
keeping Text- Books.  The  "First  Lessons  in  Bookkeeping"  is  designe<f  for  public 
school  use,  and  comprises  a  brief  course  in  both  single  and  double  entry,  and  a 
ver>"  practical  set  of  business  papers  and  forms.  The  '*New*  lutroductive  Bookkeep- 
ing" provides  a  more  extended  course  in  the  subject,  and  the  **New*  Complete  Book- 
keeping is  prepared  especially  for  use  in  business  colleges  and  in  the  commercial 
departments  of  high  schools  and  academies.  It  is  perhaps  as  near  a  perfect  text- 
book on  this  subject  as  is  possible  to  prepare  at  the  present  time.  Teachers  who 
desire  a  text-book  Ihat  is  complete,  clear  aud  helpful,  should  examine  this  series. 
Williams  <&  Rogers,  publishers^  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  Chicago,  111. 

Modern  Methods,  or  the  Art  of  Teaching,  Vol,  IV.  Marches  and 
motion  songs,  drills  and  pantomimes  for  schools  has  been  prepared  by  the  Edu- 
cational Publishing  Company,  Boston,  The  price  is  only  50  cents,  and  teachers 
will  find  that  the  book  is  worth  many  times  the  small  priced  charged  for  it. 


BLACKBOARDS. 

//  ts  estimated  that  more  than  half  the  schools  of  California 
have  poor  blackboards — a  miserable  makeshift  upon  which 
neat  ivork  is  impossible^  and  so  rough  that  the  rooms  are 
filled  with  chalk-dust^  spoiling  clothes  and  injuring  eyes  and 
lungs,    ''^ Nothing  More  Important  tfian  Good  Blackboards^^ 

WHY    NOT    HAVE    THEM? 

The  Hayiies  Veneer   Blackboards 

Arc  fully  equal  to  best  natural  slate,  but   fortunately  we  furnish 
them  at  about  half  the  cosit* 

We  also  carry  in  stock  and  furnish  at  red  need  prices  ; 

EVERVTHINO    REQUIREI>    BV    SCHOOI^S: 

Furniture^  Beu^s,  Maps,  Charts,  Globes,   Apparatus,    Books. 
and  Gkneral  Supplies. 

$&^  New  liiushaled  Catalogue  on  application,     Write  tis. 

The  Pacific  School  Farnishing  Company, 


i 


WiLLJANi  L.  OoE,  M:anagar. 


723  Market  Street. 


Saa  Francisco. 
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LrOMPOC  will  soon  bnild  a  $9,000  schooMiotise, 

Redding  will  build  a  new  school  house  this  summer. 

A  NEW  $5»ooo  school  building:  will  be  erected  in  Ventura  this 
Slimmer. 

VAI.LEJO  will  rebuild  the  high  school  that  was  destroyed  by  fire 
last  year. 

The  eminent  lecturer,  Dr.  F.  W.  Gunsaulus,  of  Chicago^  will 
deliver  his  celebrated  lecture  on  *' Oliver  Cromwell"  iu  Oakland, 
July  gth. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Wilson,  a  pioneer  of  1848  and  the  first  woman 
school  teacher  in  Sonoma,  died  April  28th,  at  her  home  near  Healds- 
burg,  aged  70  years. 

Mrs.  Phtebe  Hearst  has  donated  $175,000  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Hearst  School  for  Girls  in  connection  with  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Cathedral  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  proprietors  of  the  San  Francisco  Business  College,  1236 
Market  street,  San  Francisco,  have  arranged  to  give  an  eight  weeks' 
course  in  book  keeping,  free  to  the  public  school  teachers,  during  the 
summer.  Those  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  this  offer  should 
write  them  at  once. 

A  NUMBER  of  unfounded  statements  have  been  published  through- 
out the  State  to  the  effect  that  Stanford  University  will  be  closed  on 
account  of  the  government's  suit  against  the  Stanford  estate.  Presi- 
dent Jordan  gives  the  assurance  that  the  University's  endowment  is 
secure,  and  that  there  is  no  likelihood  that  the  institution  will  be 
closed. 


THE  HIT  of  the  SEASON 

Our  TAILOR-MADE  SUITS  come  in  Covert  Cloths. 
Serges  and  Cheviots,  made  to  order,  perfect  fit  guaranteed, 
and  first-class  worktnanahipf  from  f  10.00  up. 

Full  line  of  Capes,  Jackets,  Cotton  and  Silk  Blouses 
and  Children's  Reefers. 

Tailor-made  Bicycle  Suits  our  Specialty. 

LOEWENTHAL'S 

Cloak    and    Suit    House, 

Ho.  844  larUt  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 
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California. 


'twas  the  **Land  of  Gold"  in  the  days  of  old; 
'Tis  the  land  of  gold  to-day;— 
The  golden  West  by  the  sunset  sea, 
Where  Nature's  most  beautiful  gifts  shall  be 
Man's  heritage  for  aye. 

And  many  a  land  by  a  golden  strand 
In  the  wide,  wide  world  may  be; 
But  there's  none,  I  ween,  with  bluer  skies 
Than  the  land  of  the  summer  sun,  that  lies 
In  the  West  by  the  sundown  sea. 

— S.  E.  COI^EMAN. 
From  the  Blue  and  Gold^  University  of  California. 


On  the  western  shore  of  the  Golden  State, 

The  blue  bay  laughs  to  the  sky, 
And  over  the  water  that  lies  at  rest 

The  white- winged  ships  go  by. 

There  in  the  haven  that's  free  from  storm. 
They  prepare  for  the  voyage  that  must  be; 

Then  out  through  the  beautiful  Golden  Gate 
They  sail  to  the  Western  Sea. 

Above  the  sparkling,  smiling  bay 

There  is  nestled  amid  the  hills, 
A  place,  where  the  happy  days  of  youth 

Are  guarded  from  cares  and  ills. 

There,  in  our  Alma  Mater  fair. 

They  prepare  for  the  life  that  must  be. 
Then  thro'  the  last  day's  golden  gate 
They  pass  to  the  world's  wide  sea. 

— E.  V.  V.  B. 
From  the  Blue  and  Gold,  University  of  California. 
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CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  THOUGHT. 


Educational  Aims  aad  Educational  Values* 


It  is  evident  that  any  estimate  of  educational  values  must  ulti- 
mately depend  on  educalional  aims*    The  studies  chosen  are  the  means 
(not  the  sole  raeans»  of  course,  but  the  most  important  means)  for  the 
realixatiou  of  those  aims.     The  conception  of  the  end  to  be  attained 
must  therefore  determine  the  value  of  the  means  proposed;  and  any 
consideration  of  educational  values  must  accordingly  include  a  consid- 
eration of  educational  aims.     By  the  educational  vakie  of  a  subject  I 
mean  its  efficacy  in  promoting  the  realization  of  the  aim  of  education. 
The  aim  of  education  is  to  prepare  for  complete  living.     To  live  com- 
pletely means  to  be  as  useful  as  possible  and  to  be  happy.     By  useful- 
nesn  in  meant  service,  t,  e.,  any  activity  which  promotes  the  material 
or  the  Hpiritunl  interests  of  mankind,  one  or  both,     *     ♦    *     Conse- 
quently the  educational  valutas  of  different  subjects,  /.  e.,  their  efficacy 
In  promoting  the  realization  of  the  aim  of  education  as  defined  above» 
couHLHls  (a)  in  the  scope,  kind,  strength,  and  permanence  of  the  iucen- 
tivea  to  activity;  and  {b)  in  the  degree  of  permanence  of  the  power  to 
think  and  to  execute,  that  those  subjects  may  develop.     Here,  then, 
we  have  u  common  measure  of  educalional  value.     Its  factors  are  in- 
centives and  power.     The  different  kinds  of  incentives  and  power,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  they  develop  strength  and  permanence^ 
next  demand  attention.     *     =»=     *     The  power  developed  will  always 
be  chiefly  specific  :    but  if,  through  correlation,  the  mutual  ramifica- 
tion Vkwd  interdependence  of  subject  are  traced;  and   further,   if  the 
method  of  one  subject  is  explicitly  carried  over  to  other  subjects  to 
which  it  can  be  legitimately  applied »  the  power  developed  will  also  be, 
to  .some  extent^  geneiaL     *     *     *     From  the  foregoing  it  appears 
that  incentives  and  power  may  be  cultivated  by  all  the  subjects  in  the 
course  of  study,  each  subject  yielding  its  own  peculiar  incentives  and 
power.     Since  these  constitute  our  common  measure  of  educational 
values,  we  should  therefore  accord  equal  educational  values  to  all  sub- 
jects, provided  only  that  they  develop  interest;  for,  as  we  have  seen, 
interest  means  incentives,  and  incentives  lead  to  activity  which  may 
develop  power;    But  we  have  still  to  compare  the  incentives  developed 
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through  the  different  subject?*  with  each  <3ther.  If  we  find  certain  sub- 
jects yielding  higher  incentives  than  others,  or  subjects  richer  in  iti- 
.  centives  than  others,  we  must  accord  to  snch  subjects  a  higher  educa- 
^tional  value  than  to  the  others.  Character  and  disposition,  so  far  as 
they  are  determined  by  education,  depend  on  social  and  ethical  incen* 
tives  and  wise  discipline.  Sound  health,  good  character,  and  a  gener- 
ous disposition  being  secured,  the  extent  and  quality  of  a  man's  use* 
fulness  and  happiness  are  determined  (ij  by  the  harmony  of  his  inter- 
est and  capacity  with  his  life  work,  and  (2)  by  the  scope  of  his  partici- 
pation in  the  varied  interests  of  life,  *  *  *  f  he  special  aims  of 
elementary  education  are  :  (a)  To  nourish  the  mind  of  the  child  through 
the  course  of  study  which  sliould  comprise  an  orderly  presentation  of 
the  whole  field  of  knowledge,  and  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  all  bis  powers,  mental,  moral,  sBsthetic,  manual,  or  con- 
structive, tbrough  good  instruction  and  wise  discipline;  {b)  To  guard 
and  promote  his  normal  physical  development,  — Paul  H.  Hakus, 
Harvard  University,  in  Educational  Review. 

The  source  of  all  methods  that  can  guide  us  in  the  education  of 
our  little  ones  is  largely  in  the  cbildren  themselves.  We  must  first 
study  the  individual  :  enter  into  sympathy  with  it,  and  find  out  the 
nature  of  child  life  and  the  child  mind.  Selfishness  kills  all  advance- 
ment. Observe  the  savage- -his  is  the  condition  in  which  all  human- 
ity once  was.  The  very  fact  of  his  being  devoid  of  love  and  sympathy 
for  his  fellows  makes  him  what  he  is.  Our  first  object  is  to  lead  the 
child  into  a  life  of  love  ;  and  true  sympathy  is  the  only  means  by 
which  we  can  do  it-  Pestalozzi  was  convinced  of  this  when  he  said, 
**My  heart  has  changed  the  condition  of  my  children/'  -F,  P,  Dress- 
tAR,  Department  of  Psychology,  Los  Angeles  State  Normal  School. 


An  antidote  to  cheap,  superficial  method  training  for  mere  show 
is  the  crying  need  of  the  times.  We  have  been  led  widely  astray  by 
the  luring  phantom  of  a  royal  road  to  learning.  No  such  road  exists 
save  the  truly  kingly  road  of  work. — Professor  Brvant, 
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The  Call  for  Dta  School  of 
chanical  Arts  is  ilie  outcome  of  the 
public  spirit  of  James  Lick.     It  is 
the  last  of  his  numerous  bequests. 
For  its  establishment  and  maiote- 
nance  he  appropriated  $540,ocx>,  buC 
the  executiou  of  this  particular  por-^ 
tioo  oi  his  deed  of  trust  was  de-^ 
layed  by  prolonged  litigation,  andiC: 
was  not  till   1894  that  the  erectioiB^ 
of  the  buildings  was  commenced. 

There  are  two  buildings — the- 
Academic  building  and  the  shops. 
The  architecture  is  Spanish  in  gen- 
eral  style  ;  the  buildings  are  broad 
and  strong,    substantially  built   of 
brick,   with  trimmings  of  artiBcial 
stone,     and    covered     with    slali 
Standing   by  themselves,  they 
amply  provided  with  light  and 
Without     unnecessary     ornament, 
the  buildiugs  are  simple,  chaste  and  dignified,  impressing  you  with 
the  sense  of  strength,  repose  and  adaptation  to  the  use  for  which  they 
are  intended.     They   will  accommodate  about  350  pupils  when  the 
school  is  full,  and  have  cost  less  than  $45^000.     When  the  entire  plant 
is  finished,  it  will  represent  approxitniitely  $115,000  as  follows  :   Lot, 
with  grading,  $40,000 ;  building,  $45,000  ;  machinery,  furniture  aiifl 
fittings,  $30,003— in  all  $115,030.     There  will  remain  of  the  eudoii^' 
metit  $425,000,  as  a  permanent  fund  for  the  support  of  the  school,  and 
its  field  of  work  is  limited  by  the  income  of  this  sum. 

The  school  is  open  to  any  boy  or  girl  of  this  State  qualified  to 
enter,  and  is  free  of  charge  for   tuition.     The  requirements  necessary 
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for  entrance  are  snbstanttally  the  same  as  are  needed  to  enter  the  last 

of  the  grammar  grades  of  the  public  schools  ;  and  even  this  require- 
ment is  not  rigidly  insisted  upon,  but  regard  is  had  to  the  general  in- 
telligence and  the  good  inteutious  of  the  applicant. 

The  course  of    instruction    is   unique.      The    ordinary    Manual 
Training  course  and  Trades  School  features  are  combined  in  a  single 
scheme  of  instruction,  and  there  is  no  other  institution  in  existence  in 
wrhich  the  two  ideas  are  so  intimately  associated.    The  plan  is  to  begin 
iivith  a  manual  training  course,  and  when  the  stndent  has  nearly  com- 
pleted it,  to  allow  him  to  select  one  of  fourteen  mechanical  and  indus- 
tirial  arts  that  are  designated  in  the  curriculum  as  Technical  courses, 
z^  order  that  he  may  devote  to  his  chosen  field  of  work  his  entire  time 
>r  a  year  and  a  half,  making  the  course   four  years  in  all.     When  the 
^■Jtpils  enter  the  school  the  first  care  is  to  cultivate  in  them  power  and 
t^d  judgment^  good  tastes  and  correct  habits  of  thonght  and  action, 
^'liis  is  done  as  far  as  possible  through  the  agency  of  things  that  will 
^of  service  to  them   in  the  latter  parts  of  their  course  or  in  after 
Im-fe.     Little  by  little  this  educational  process  gives  way  to  the  consid- 
i^ation  that  our  social  conditions  require,  that  every  member  of  the 
crommunity,  if  he  is  to  be  successsful,  must  know  thoroughly  some 
oiime  thing,  and  the  ultimate  object  of  this  course  is  to  afford  each  stu- 
dent an  opportunity  to  acquaint  himself  with  all  that  pertains  to  one 
of"  several  of  the  most  important  industrial  pursuits.     In  other  words, 
tHe  aim  is  to  begin  from  the  educational  or  aesthetic  side,  and  end  with 
tile  practical  or  labor  side. 

A  little  reflection  will  show  that  the  adaptation  of  the  ordinary 
ruanual  training  course  to  these  purposes  necessitates  some  important 
^'modifications  of  it.  Sooner  or  later  the  student  must  learn  to  execute 
^W  work  in  the  shortest  passible  time,  and  this  implies  a  gradual  de- 
velopment of  skill  that  is  not  usually  contemplated  as  a  feature  of 
nianual  training.  This  acquirement  of  skill  is  brought  about  gradu- 
ally, but,  in  the  end»  the  success  of  each  student  is  measured  by  his 
ability  to  do  his  work  in  such  a  manner  that  the  product  of  his  labor, 
*^  placed  in  the  open  market,  would  stand  the  test  of  competition. 

The  manual  training  part  of  the  curriculum  is  different  for  boys 
and  girls,  but  otherwise  is  the  same  for  all  students,  and  is  required  of 
^^y  but  after  two  and  a  half  years^  when  the  separation  into  Technical 
<^ourses  take^  place,  each  student *s  work  must  be  original  as  far  as 
possible,  and  his  instruction  is  adapted  strictly  to  his  individual  needs. 
Though  for  two  and  a  half  years  pupils  are  assembled  in  classes  f'*^ 
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instruction,  still  the  method  of  individual  original  work  is  used  from 
the  first  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  extent  of  its  use  is  steadily  in- 
creased in  such  a  manner  that  there  is  no  sudden  change  of  methods 
from  the  manual  training  to  the  technical  parts  of  the  course.  fl 

r  The  manual  training  part  of  the  course  divides  its  lime  equally  " 

1    between   Academic  and  Industrial  branches*     English  comes  once  a 
day  ;  Mathematics  unce  a  day  ;   Science  once  a  day  ;  and  History  twofl 
or  three  times  a  week.     The  Industrial  branches  are  made  up  of  three 

I   elements  :  Tool  work,  Industrial  Art,  and  Household  Art  and  Science. 

,^       The  Tool  work  for  boys  consists  of  a  graded  course  of  carpentry, ■ 
molding  and  pattern-making  during  the  first  year  ;  forging^  molding 
and  iron-fitting  during  the  second  year  ;  and  during  the  first  term  of 

I  the  third  year  machine  shop  practice.  The  tool  work  for  girls  is 
purely  incidental  to  their  course  of  Industrial  Art.  While  the  boys 
are  busy  at  the  tool  work,  the  girls  are  engaged  with  the  domesti 

'.^branches. 

The  Industrial  Art  instruction  begins  the  same  for  boys  and  girls 

,^  Free-hand  drawing,  mechanical   drawing,   modeling  and  carving  are 

||  substantially  the  same  for  both  up  to  the  middle  of  the  second 
year,  from  which  point  of  divergence  the  boys  continue  along  the  me- 
chanical and  architectural  lines,  while  the  girls  do  more  of  the  free- 
hand work,  such  as  designing.  ■ 

The  work  in  Household  Art  and  Science  begins  in  the  first  year 
with  a  course  of  plain  sewing  and  the   preliminary  parts  of  cutting 

I  and  fitting.  Drafting  and  dressmaking  proper  are  completed  during 
the  first  term  of  the  second  year.  The  rest  of  the  second  year  is  used 
for  millinery.  The  third  year  work  of  this  department  comprises 
cooking  and  a  coniprehensive  course  in  the  direct  application  of  sci- 
ence and  art  in  the  household,  including  interior  decorations  and  fur- 
nishings; heating,  lighting,  ventilating  and  other  sanitary  conditions 
and  hygiene. 

Having  completed  this  manual  training  course,  the  student  isj 
thoroughly  prepared  for  the  practical  side  of  any  trade  or  technical 
course.  Each  student  is  offered  a  choice  among  fourteen  occupations, 
as  follows:  Carpentry,  pattern-making,  forging,  molding,  machine- 
shop  practice,  machine  drawing,  architectural  drawing,  technical  de- 
sign, modeling,  woodcarving.  cookery,  dressmaking,  millinery,  pre- 
paratory for  technical  college  course.  M 
Having  selected  one  of  these  courses,  the  student  must  devote  to" 
that  course  exclusively  one  and  ooe-half  years.     Everything  he  does 
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up  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  and  the  completion  of  his  course^ 
bears  directly  upon  his  future  occupation. 

The  first  school  year  began  January  7,  1895,  at  which  time  about 
140  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  Junior  clas5.  For  the  next  Junior 
class,  beginning  July  15^  1895,  the  enroll  meats  will  b£  limited  to^ 
seventy-five  boys  and  fifty_,gjxls4,_v'The  number  of  applicants  is  so 
targe  thai  the  selection  will  have  to  be  made  by  competitive  escamina- 
tion* 


Chips  from  a  Schoolmaster *s  Workshop, 


EARL    BARNKS. 


The  Illinois  Society  for  Child-Study  seems  to  be  in  an  extremely 
prosperous  condition.  It  has  just  issued  as  No.  2,  Vol.  I.  of  its  Trans- 
actions, a  Handbook  of  86  pages,  intended  for  the  use  of  its  members. 
It  is  composed  of  short  papers  in  the  nature  of  outlines  and  sugges- 
tions, covering  nearly  the  whole  field  of  child-study.  The  papers  are 
prepared  by  the  most  eminent  men  in  our  country;  among  others,  G. 
SUnley  Hall,  F.  W.  Parker,  J,  Mark  Baldwin,  E.  W.  Scripture,  and 
from  our  own  State,  Klmer  E.  Brown,  T.  P,  Bailey,  and  F.  B.  Dress- 
lar.  This  pamphlet  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  teachers  especially 
interested  in  this  subject,  and  it  should  be  in  all  our  teachers'  libraries* 
It  can  be  had  from  Dn  C.  C.  Van  Lieu,  Normal,  IlL,  for  fifty  cents. 


While  speaking  of  children's  innate  sense  of  fair  play,  and  their 
objection  to  any  form  of  partiality  in  punishment,  I  suggested  in  Marin 
county,  a  few  days  ago,  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing question  to  a  class  of  bright  children  :  *'Two  men  commit  a 
robbery,  and  one  escaped  while  the  other  was  caught.  If  the  regular 
punishment  for  such  a  burglary  is  five  years'  imprisonment,  what 
would  you  have  done  with  the  burglar  who  was  caught  ?  "  One  of  the 
country  teachers  had  the  children  write  answers,  and  sent  them  to  me. 
Every  child  said  it  was  wrong  to  put  one  robber  in  prison  while  the 
other  was  free  to  enjoy  his  stolen  plunder.  I  wonder  if  children  gen- 
erally would  take  such  extreme  ground. 


The  following  conclusions  from  one  of  Miss  Holbrookes  studies 
seem  to  me  suggestive  :    "  Inalienable  rights  take  the  form  of  special 


privileges  in  the  minds  oi  boys  and  i^irls  eleven  to  fiflteen  years  old,  to 
judge  from  Iheir  answers  to  the  question,  **What  three  rights  have 
you  that  no  one  can  take  away  ?  * '  Talking,  walking  and  eating  round 
np  nine  recruits,  while  persanal  possession  takes  the  lead  with  twenty- 
one  devotees,  fifteen  of  whom  are  among  the  girls.  Only  one,  a  boy. 
mentions  religious  freedom;  and  character  and  reputation  have  each 
one  sole  claimant.  Most  of  the  rights  advanced  are  specific  and  per- 
sonal *  and  show  less  disposition  to  grasp  at  universals  than  to  nail 
particulars.  The  Bill  of  Rights  framed  by  these  children  would  ap- 
parently read:  **We  bold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  first 
come  eating,  talking,  and  the  possession  of  property/' — a  somewhat 
draggled  version  of  the  familiar  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness." Out  of  a  list  of  seventy-oue  rights,  only  two  mentions  **liv* 
ing,*'  two  '*my  privileges,*'  one  *Vpleasure,**  and  a  single  optimistic 
soul  ** happiness/'  Probably  these  young  people  have  read  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  but  it  would  hardly  setm  to  have  come  home 
to  them  with  the  driving  force  of  a  conviction.  If  we  can  find  out 
how  early  the  personal  claim  to  mere  physical  and  immediate  benefit 
gives  way  to  a  sense  of  broad  aud  universal  justice,  we  may  direct  our 
teaching  of  history  more  effectively,  and  render  the  ethical  bearing  of 
all  study  more  rational  and  intelligible. 


The  more  I  work  with  children,  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  we 
run  great  danger  of  dwarfing  their  powers  of  expression  through  in- 
sisting  on  correctness  in  the  details  of  spelling  and  grammar  and  writ- 
ing. I  have  known  several  cases  where  children  have  been  encour- 
aged to  express  themselves  regardless  of  the  petty  details  of  writing 
and  spelling,  and  the  results  have  been  surprisingly  good.  Children 
live  to  tell  things.  The  following  letter  from  a  girl  of  nine  to  her 
mother  illustrates  my  meaning.  Had  she  felt  that  she  must  spell  the 
words  correctly,  she  could  not  have  written  such  a  letter  : 

**Dkar  Mama — I  hope  you  are  well  I  am,  Dorothy  is  muth  deter 
I  am  glab  we  went  up  the  monten  yeshdy  the  incline  is  lovly  I  no 
you  wod  like  it  ol  the  more  that  i  think  of  it  there  is  a  nice  hotell 
and  there  is  alagter  and  a  litel  gary  anmell  that  i  dont  no  the  name  of 
^  and  a  monkey  by  the  name  of  jaco  and  to  owls  and  a  litel  garw  skuyel 
and  a  wild  cat  and  to  gots  and  to  dear,  and  then  comes  the  Bear  a 
a  man  was  fixking  som  pips  and  the  Bear  stod  on  a  hogs  head  and 
bagen  to  box  his  fot  he  bit  his  hand  but  not  badly  and  then  the  man 
went  dowen  into  the  pit  to  reslol  with  him  i  shod  not  like  to  go  dowen 
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in  there  the  man  put  him  in  the  hogshead  of  water  and  then  the  man 
came  up  the  lader  and  the  Bear  came  up  to  the  mane  had  to  go  do  wen 
agen  and  the  Bear  came  to  and  then  the  man  thrnw  the  Bear  dowen 
and  ran  up  the  lader  and  puld  it  up  Grace  got  some  fotrgrafe  and 
then  we  rod  dowen  the  incline  standing  up  it  was  grate  fun  i  woke  up, 
in  the  morning  witth  Dorothy  coHng  me  i  sed  why  Dorothy  it  is  pitch 
darke  and  I  trend  over  to  loke  at  her  when  i  fond  that  it  was  7  o  clak 
and  then  i  fond  that  the  bed  cloth  had  bin  over  my  head  i  lafed  at  my 
self  I  send  you  my  love. 


^^p  Prof.  Franz  Boaz,  probably  the  foremost  student  of  anthropometry 

W  in  America,  has  recently  been  working  over  the  papers  recording  the 

I  measurements  of  some  six  thousand  Oakland  children  which  were  col- 

I  lected  by  the  two  universities  two  years  ago,  and  he  writes  me  that 

I  the  study  has  confirmed  a  theory  which  he  advanced  some  time  since^ 

I  that  children  born  first  in  the  family  are  considerably  taller  at  any  par- 

I  ticular  age  than  children  born  later. 


Night  in  Egypt. 


The  following  poem,  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Blake,  of  the  Senior  Class 
of  the  San  Francisco  Girls'  High  School,  is  taken  from  the  Cir/s*  High 
School  SUidenis'  Journal  of  which  Miss  Blake  is  at  present  editor-in- 
chief. 

The  golden  god  of  the  daylij^ht  has  hidden  his  burning  beams 

Afar  in  the  western  ocean,  foir  region  of  mist  and  dreams; 

Dark  night  has  spread  her  soft  curtain  o'er  a  quiet  and  sleep JUg  world; 

White  peace  broods  over  the  nation  :   the  banners  of  war  are  furled. 

And  fair  Egypt,  the  '^Gift  of  the  Nile/'  who  long  since  owned  the  Pharaohs' sway, 
Now  lives  in  the  years  past  and  buried;  her  glory  has  faded  away; 
Her  shores  and  her  plains  all  majestic,  resounding  of  old  to  the  tread 
Of  Rome's  stately  and  conquering  legions,  lie  silent  tonight  as  the  dead. 

The  balmy  wind  of  the  desert,  just  stirring  the  leaves  of  the  palm^ 

Blows  softly,  resistlessly  onward,  o'er  regions  of  rest  and  of  calm; 

Above,  from  the  high  vault  of  heaven,  the  moon  sheds  her  silvery  light, 

Aud  the  planets,  Iheir  endless  watch  keeping,  Saturn,  red  Mars,  and  Jupiter  bright 

Far  beneath  them^dim,  silent  and  lonely*  stretches^  mile  upon  mile,  the  vast  plain, 
Witli  its  pyramids  cold^  stem,  unyielding,  still  looking  with  quiet  disdain 
On  frail  human  life  aud  its  passions,  on  the  waves,  winds  and  fast- whirling  sands. 
Triumphant,  though  Time's  course  is  fleeting,  each  one  a  grim  sentinel  stands. 
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And  o1:ielUks,  far  in  the  distance,  throw  slender  shafls  np  to  the  sky, 

Symbolic  of  hopes,  aspirations,  striving  after  the  noble  and  high; 
There,  loo,  is  the  slatue  of  Memnon,  whose  music  the  day  did  foretell. 
Monnments  are  tliey  all  to  man's^geniua  and  patience,  alnbition  as  well. 

There  is  one  more  long  guard  in  the  desert,  half  human,  half  beast,  cold  andgraj. 
Still  looking,  afar  down  the  ages,  for  Ih'  dawn  of  a  much  belter  day, 
When  fair  Egypt  shall  win  back  the  glory  once  hers  in  the  glad  olden  time, 
And  rest  on  her  throne  in  the  desert^  proud  queen  of  her  loved  soulhem  clime. 

And  still  the  grim  statue  rtclines  'nealh  the  radiant  light  of  the  stars, 

Serene,  calm  and  grandly  majestic,  though  touched  by  Time*F  deepening  scars. 

Qh,  w%at  of  the  past  and  the  present  that  motionless  figure  could  tell  ? 

Bnt  the  stony  lips  hold  fast  the  secrets  they  have  guarded  so  long  and  so  well. 

Savage  wars  may  have  spread  desolation  and  trouble  throughout  all  the  land; 
The  throne  may  have  ow^ned  a  usurper,  the  scepter  a  foreigner's  hand: 
But  at  night  all  the  present  has  vanished,  a  nu'Stkal  ipell  welds  its  chain » 
Aud  the  wraiths  of  the  past  hover  o'er  us,  for  Fame  will  forever  remain. 

The  desert,  once  more,  sharp're-echoes^  th^  firm  tread  of  swift-marching  feet. 
Hoarse  war  cries,  wild  crashing  of  cymbals,  and  barbaric  music  so  sweet; 
For  Kiag  Rameses  marshals^his  army  once  again  from  each  city  and  plain, — 
Fierce  men,  and  invincible  soldiers,  caring  naught  for  privation  or  pain* 

And,  gracing  the  conqueror's  triumph,  in  cbatna  of  their  heavy  disgrace. 

With  looks  proud  and  satJ»  yet  not  humbled,  come  captives  of  Syrian  race. 
They  have  gone  to  their  fate  with  the  hundreds  defeated  in  far  dislajit  lands; 
In  their  place,  old  and  feeble,  yet  mighty,  the  Royal  Amaais  now  standa. 

But  he,  too,  is  gone,  and,  long  after,  the  Ptolemies  pass  in  their  pride, 
With  Ihe  young  Plnladelphus  among  Iheni,  of  scholars  Ibe  patron  and  guide. 
But  who  is  this,  wild  and  despairing,  from  whose  lips  quick  defiance  is  hurled? 
It  is  Pompey,  in  vain  seeking  refuge  from  the  "mightiest  mau  of  the  world," 

Far  apart  from  the  rest,  looking  backward  recklessly  o'er  his  lost  years  of  fame, 
Mark  Antony,  ruined,  defeated,  traitorous  to  his  high  Roman  name; 
And  behind  him,  his  arms  calmly  folded,  with  his  laurels,  well  earned,  on  his  browv 
From  Actium,  flushed  and  triumphant,  stands  brave  young  Octavius  now. 

Hut  hush  !     For  a  low  strain  of  music  floats  over  the  Nile's  restless  tides. 

And  resplendent  with  gold,  silk  and  iv'ry,  a  long,  swandike  barge  softly  glides, 

And  within,  the  fair  mistress  of  Egypt,  of  loveliest  figure  and  face, 

Queenly,  dignified,  but  with  each  movemeni  a  treacherous,  panther-like  grace. 

She  has  gone,  and  the  centuries  o'er  her  have  one  after  one  rolled  away; 
Cleopatra  no  longer  is  reigning,  teaching  men  her  least  wish  to  obey; 
But  to-night  all  is  solemn,  forsaken;  the  bright  stars  c)f  yore  changeless  smile; 
Silence  reigns  o*er  the  land,  deep,  unbroken  save  by  low  lapsing  waves  of  the  NiJe. 
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The  German  humorist,  Wieland,  in  his  romance  of  *'The  Abder- 
ites/'  gives  an  araosing  account  of  a  great  law  suit  at  Abdera.  He 
tells  that  there  was  in  the  place  only  one  surgeon-dentist,  He  had  an 
extensive  practice  in  the  neighborhood,  and  traveled,  in  lowly  fashion, 
from  place  to  place. 

On  one  occasion  he  hired  a  donkey  and  its  driver  to  carry  his 
baggage  across  a  wide  heath.  It  was  a  hot  and  bright  summer*s  day. 
There  was  neither  tree  nor  shrub  to  cast  a  foot  of  shade  anywhere, 
and  the  weary  surgeon-dentist  was  glad  to  sit  down  and  rest  awhile  in 
the  shadow  cast  by  the  figure  of  the  donkey. 

Against  this  appropriation  of  a  shade,  the  driver,  who  was  also 
the  owner  of  the  animal,  made  a  protest  to  the  effect  that  he  had  sold 
his  own  services  and  the  services  of  the  donkey,  but  that  nothing  had 
been  said  in  the  bargain  about  any  such  use  of  the  shadow.  The  den- 
tist must,  therefore,  either  come  out  of  the  shade  or  pay  something 
extra  for  its  use. 

As  he  refused  to  do  either,  a  lawsuit  followed.     The  best  lawyers 
of  Abdera  were  employed  on  each  side.     Both  the  claimant  and  de- 
fendant were  strongly  supported  by  their  respective  friends,  and  the 
whole  population  of  the  town  was  soon  divided  into  two  parties,  styled        ' 
respecfively  donkeys  and  shadou^s.  fl 

The  outcome  of  the  affair  I  am  unable  to  tell,  but  I  do  not  doubt 
that  long  before  the  suit  had  dragged  its  weary  length  to  a  close  the 
donkey  munched  his  oats  in  the  stable  of  the  most  dexterous  lawyer, 
who  continued  to  fight  valorously  and  well  to  establish  his  client^s 
claim  to  the  shadow. 

The  story  may  have  a  thousand  applications,  but  nothing  brings 
it  so  forcibly  to  my  mind  as  the  fact  that  not  only  in  our  Golden  State 
of  California,  but  throughout  our  whole  country,  the  children  are  s< 
often  receiving  only  the  shadow  of  what  should  be  theirs.     And  thi 
because  of  a  dmikey-and- shadow  struggle  on  the  part  of  many  teacbe 
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to  work  acGordins  ^  ^  method  as  icfiexible  as  the  law  of  tbe  Ifi^des 
and  PersiaDS. 

It  is  an  honest  but  mistaken  idea,  and  one  for  which  the  teacber 
is  not  wholly  responsible.  Method,  ^irelj,  is  indispensable^  bat  it 
should  be  a  method  that  yields  readily  to  the  needs  of  iodivtdnal 
pupils.  **Xalure  never  rhymes  her  children."  A  subject  that  may 
be  easily  understood  by  one  when  presented  in  a  certain  way  may  be 
wholly  beyond  the  comprehension  of  another  until  he  can  see  tt  from 
a  different  standpoint 

METHODS. 

A  teacher  of  one  method  cannot  be  a  success.  It  is  only  when 
she  knows  her  subject  so  thoroughly  that  she  can  literally  turn  tt 
inside  out  that  she  can  da  much  more  than  puzzle  childish  minds.  In- 
deed, it  is  not  so  much  h4>w  we  teach  as  what  we  teach,  Ltt  our  mo- 
tive power  be  the  desire  to  do  for  our  children  tbe  best  we  can  do. 
We  may  be  certain  that  it  will  be  none  too  good  for  them. 

Even  worse  than  running  all  pupils  through  an  educational  sieve 
of  a  certain  mesh  is  a  hap- hazard  teaching.  Here  there  is  never  a 
connecting  link  between  cause  and  effect.  Each  recitation  is  merely  a 
different  drug,  unflinchingly  administered— the  one  direction  explicitly 
followed,  **if  the  desired  result  is  not  produced,  double  the  dose.*' 
Have  we  not  all  seen  children  so  nauseated  by  this  drugging  process 
that  any  effort  to  awaken  a  happy  smile  or  thought  in  connection 
with  schoolroom  work  was  almost,  if  not  utterly  hopeless? 

Either  course  radically  persisted  in  is  a  crime  against  nature. 
Some  one  has  written  largely  of  the  Universily  of  Common  Scnst,  It 
never  graduates  its  pupils,  and  much  as  Normal  training  or  College 
drill  may  supplement  and  amplify  its  work,  neither  one  may  take  its 
place.  The  tact,  discretion,  judgment  and  adaptation  of  a  good 
teacher  cannot  be  imparted.     They  are  God- given. 

I  have  no  set  method  to  present  as  to  the  teaching  of  Eoglbh 
below  the  High  School.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no  set  method  for  a 
teaching  that  should  come  with  every  recitation  and  with  every  word 
uttered  in  the  schoolroom.  I  wish  only  to  give  a  few  hints  and  expe- 
riences that  may  suggest  to  some  of  you  ideas  of  your  own  more  val- 
uable than  any  that  could  come  to  you  from  outside. 

As  the  teaching  of  English  must  from  the  ver>'  first  be  closely  as- 
sociated with  reading,  I  will  speak  of  it  only  in  connection  with  that 
subject— a  subject  more  neglected  than  any  other  in  our  whole  cur- 
riculum.    This  is  the  more  strange,  as  reading  is  certaiuly  the  founda- 
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tion  of  all  other  school  work.  And  its  ethical  infliieece  is  so  powerful 
that  no  honest  teacher  can  afford  to  slight  it. 

I  wish  to  speak  first  of  the  aims  in  reading,  then  of  the  means  by 
which  these  aims  may  be  accompltshed.  The  how  I  do  not  doubt  you 
will  each  determine  better  than  I. 

The  first  aim  should  be,  without  question »  the  appreciation  of  the 
thought  and  feeling.  This  alone  is  the  condition  of  proper  voca)  ex- 
pression. In  no  other  way  can  it  be  gained  except  by  imitation,  and 
many  times  the  result  would  be  but  an  indifferent  one  if  the  pupil  did 
not  surpass  the  teacher. 

The  second  aim  should  be  to  give  the  child  power  to  enjoy  and 
use  good  Koglish,  Aims  so  wide  and  deep  that  the  whole  school  life 
below  the  High  School  is  none  too  long  to  build  just  a  foundation 
upon  which  the  future  work  is  to  rest. 

MEANS    EMPLOYED, 

As  to  means.  First,  there  should  be  a  mastery  of  words.  This 
should  include  not  only  their  orthography  and  syllabication  and  defi- 
nition, but  a  study  of  their  etymology  and  something  of  their  history* 
An  analysis  of  words  occurring  in  the  day's  lesson  will  soon  make  the 
defining  of  words  almost  play.  It  will  also  result  in  an  accurate  pro- 
nunciation. And  so  interesting  may  the  history  of  words  be  made 
that  the  teacher  who  has  not  yet  attempted  it  with  her  children  has 
yet  to  know  into  what  a  region  of  delight  she  may  lead  them. 

They  will  be  interested  to  learn  how  words  have  traveled  from 
one  land  to  another;  how  many  have  changed  their  dress  and  with  it 
their  meaning ;  how  many  have  kept  the  old  dress,  but  are  used  now 
in  a  sense  very  different  from  their  original  meaning. 

It  will  interest  them  to  know  that  from  Greek  fire  evolved  our 
American  chest  of  drawers,  bureau;  that  saunter  carries  in  its  own 
history  a  taie  of  the  Crusades;  that  admire  was  used  by  early  writers 
in  its  Latin  sense  ta  wonder  at;  thai  prevent  meant  originally  io  £^0  be- 
fore; and  that  sincere  means  literally  without  wax. 

It  will  amuse  them  to  know  that  cterk  once  meant  scholar;  that 
imp  was  used  as  we  use  the  word  child;  that  wretch  was  a  term  of  en- 
dearment ;  and  that  idiot  was  applied  to  one  who  took  no  part  in  pub- 
lic affairs. 

Show  them  how  audience  and  spectators  differ,  and  they  will  be 
quick  to  build  up  other  words  on  the  roots  of  these. 

Tell  them  the  story  of  boycott,  and  point  a  moral  to  adorn  the  tale. 
Tell  them,  too,  the  story  of  London's  Ration  Row;  and  how  the  Earl 
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of  Sandwich,  unwilling  to  leave  the  gamingtable,  even  for  his  meals, 
had  a  servant  bring  him  meat  laid  between  two  pieces  of  bread,  and 
that  thus  our  modem  picnic  dainty  gained  its  name. 

The  study  of  words  will  lead  naturally  to  an  analysis  of  the 
thought,  a  result  the  pupil  can  reach  for  himself  only  when  he  has  mas- 
tered the  words  in  which  the  thought  is  expressed.  Here  is  also  the 
teacher's  best  opportunity  for  correcting  errors  of  speech — the  use  of 
two  negatives,  the  nominative  after  prepositions  and  transitive  verbs, 
and  the  interchange  of  the  past  tense  and  perfect  participle  of  irregu- 
lar verbs.  The  pupil's  own  language  will  be  the  best  basis  of  this 
work,  and  will,  doubtless,  furnish  many  ready  examples. 

Then,  since  not  only  the  beauty  of  expression  but  also  the  strength 
of  it,  lies,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  use  of  appropriate  figures  of  speech, 
a  third  means  may  properly  be  a  study  of  those  most  common.  Simile, 
metaphor  and  personification,  at  least,  should  be  made  familiar  to  all 
pupils  beyond  the  fourth  year.  Historical  and  literary  allusions 
should  never  be  passed  over  if  their  explanation  come  within  the  com- 
prehension of  the  pupil. 

DEVICES. 

Various  devices  may  be  used  to  awaken  enthusiasm.  One  I  have 
known  to  succeed  where  pupils  were  slow  to  trace  resemblances,  is  the 
game  what  is  my  thought  like  f  Proverbs,  shouting  proverbs  especially, 
has  a  good  effect  in  keeping  a  class  awake.  This  field  is  so  broad  and 
attractive  that  when  one  has  once  entered  it,  there  seems  to  be  no  path 
out. 

As  much  of  the  biography  of  each  author  as  may  be  adapted  to 
the  age  of  the  pupils,  and  something  of  his  other  literary  productions, 
should  be  brought  before  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  win  their  interest. 
There  is  so  much  to  cull  from  here  that  no  two  need  travel  side  by 
side.  Still  from  eldest  to  youngest  all  will  enjoy  Longfellow's  first 
poem,  Mr.  Finney' s  Turnip^  and  the  story  of  bis  arm  chair.  How 
Irving  conquered  his  desire  to  become  a  sailor  will  appeal  strongly  to 
their  common  sense,  and  even  if  his  theatre  escapades  do  not  convey 
the  proper  moral,  they  will  at  least  bring  him  a  little  clostr  to  each 
boy's  heart. 

Don't  be  afraid  of  ^/^  things.  There  are  worse  things  than  being 
oJd'fashioncd.  Don't  grow  pale  at  the  word**  crank."  Remember  a 
crank  is  a  lever,  and  that  when  it  turns  something  must  give.  If 
Hohenlinden  or  Marco  Bozzarris  will  teach  a  lesion  of  patriotism,  or 
serve  to  impress  a  geographical  or  historical  fact,  wipe  off  the  dust  of 
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years  and  bring  tbera  out  as  fresh  for  the  children  as  if  their  grand- 
parents had  not  already  worn  them  threadbare. 

Give  tbera  T/tt  Barefaoi  Boy  and  they  will  love  Whittier.  Read 
them  Rip  Vaii  Winkle  or  The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  and  they  will 
seek  Irving.  I^ad  them  to  find  for  themselves  the  truth  taught  by 
Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  LaunfaL  Here  truly  our  lines  fall  in  pleasant 
places.  Here,  too,  we  may  make  use  of  another  game  that  will  bring 
out  the  thinking  caps  in  abundance.  Who  am  If  This  game  may 
be  used  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  pupils  the  personality  of  the 
authors  with  whom  they  have  to  do.  the  literary  characters  of  these 
authors,  and  whatever  historical  characters  they  may  have  met  in  any 
branch  of  study.  You  will  see  that  such  a  study  of  English  will  lead 
to  and  include  such  a  study  of  liter.ilure  as  will  awaken  thought  and 
aid  in  the  expression  of  thought. 

And  here  we  may  pause  for  a  word  as  to  the  moral  influence  of 
literature.  There  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  right-doing  and  honesty  and 
virtue  mu>t  be  preached  to  children  constantly  that  they  may  learn  to 
love  that  which  is  good.  But  unfortunately  it  is  as  true  of  these  as  of 
other  things  that,  '*Too  much  of  a  good  thing  is  good  for  nothing,'* 
and  so  much  of  the  preaching  *'  goes  in  one  car  and  out  of  the  other,'* 
a^  children  themselves  often  say.  But  the  corkscrew  is  not  the  only 
thing  that  wins  by  indirection,  and  the  boomerang  is  not  the  only 
weapon  that  goes  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  it  is  thrown, 
Maiy  children  may  be  won  to  an  active  love  of  virtue  by  being  shown 
the  hatefuluess  of  its  opposite,  and  literature  is  here  our  strongest  ally, 

A  short  time  ago  the  story  of  Doiheboys  Hall  was  read  to  a  class 
of  boys  and  girls  in  the  sixth  year.  The  interest  was  intense.  When 
the  point  vva-i  reached  where  Nicholas  interferes  in  poor  Smike's  behalf 
and  work-i  out  hi-i  own  grievance  upon  the  person  of  Squeers,  not  a 
sound  could  be  heir  I  in  the  room.  But  with  Nicholas*  first  blow,  a 
sturdy  little  f^'l-iw  who  had  been  gradually  working  himself  higher  in 
his  seat  by  crowding  hi-i  feet  uudir  him,  brought  one  clenched  band 
down  in  the  op^ti  palm  of  the  other,  and  shouted  '*Good!  **  The 
general  buzz  of  satisfaciion  throug:hout  the  room  was  unraistakeable. 
That  class  will  never  lose  th^tr  symoaiby  for  the  oppressed  Smike,  nor 
their  hatred  for  Squeers,  and  Nicholas  will  always  he  a  hero  to  them, 

Tflis  same  class  traveled  with  me  through  Europe  in  company 
with  the  Zi^^sag  Club,  It  did  not  cause  me  any  anxiety  that  Tommy 
Toby's  companionship  was  sought  more  eagerly  than  that  of  the  other 
boys.     Nor  do  I  fear  that  their  taste  for  good  literature  will  be  weak- 
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ened  because  I  ventured  to  read  lo  them  HuckMtrwy  Fimm,  and  fotmd 
that  the  petition — will  yoti  please  read  to  us  now  ? — came  much  more 
frequently  than  when  we  were  reading  Hawthorne's  IVmder  Tola, 
Tfu  Viking,  Bodley*s  BlAck  Beauij^  or  even  when  we  visited  Lake 
Tahoe  and  the  Yosemtte  in  company  with  Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 
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AX    EXAMPLE   OF   EXTHrSlASM. 

I  call  to  mind  a  teacher  who,  some  years  ago,  had  charge  of  a  col- 
ored school  in  San  Antooto,  Texas.  I  have  forgotten  her  name,  hat 
I  shall  never  forget  her  peculiar  appearance.  She  was  tall  and  gaunt 
and  sallow.  She  dressed  in  the  mo^  fantastic  costumes.  One  dress 
that  I  reii^mYier  well  was  a  scarlet  Hanoel,  scant  of  skirt,  but  so  gen 
generous  in  tbe  wide,  open  sleeves  that  they  reached  nearly  to  the 
floor,  and  were  generally  spoken  of  by  those  who  knew  her  as  •'angel'^ 
wings/*  But  she  wa^  thoroughly  in  earnest.  Her  eyes  gleamed  with 
an  ent'iu^^ia-im  that  amounted  almost  to  insanity.  One  ofherdaitv 
txpresitons,  at  which  I  used  to  laugh,  but  which  made  its  impress 
upon  rae  to  be  recognized  at  a  later  day.  was  a  reference  to  her  little 
crowd  of  dusky  pupils  as  "  the  children  of  today,  the  men  of  to-mor- 
tow,  and  the  immortals  of  etemUy/'  Now  I  realize  that  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  her  remarks  must  be  a  living  thought  in  the  heart  of  every 
tnu  teacher.  When  we  lully  realize  that  our  children  of  to-day  will 
be  the  men  and  citizens  of  to-morrow,  and  that  the  teacher's  work  is 
not  to  mould  into  a  uniform  shape  the  forty  or  fifty  or  more  children 
ommitted  to  her  charge,  but  to  stimulate  and  develop  the  best  in  each, 
th*n  may  we  be  perfectly  content  to  let  eternity  take  care  of  itself — 
feeling  secure  of  to-day  and  so  of  to-morrow  that  is  always  to-day  when 
tt  comes. 

A  recent  number  of  Tke  JourmU  of  Bducaiion  quotes  from  the  Rev. 
Parkhurst,  of  New  York,  **  It  is  not  the  business  of  the  public  school 
to  keep  boys  out  of  hell,  but  to  keep  hell  out  of  boys,*'  and  I  wish  I 
might  suggest  to  the  good  man  that  herein  tbe  preacher's  business 
should  parallel  the  teacher's,  I  sp^ak  of  the  average  boy  and  girl 
when  I  say  that  hell  is  not  bom  in  them,  but  that  it  may  find  a  secure 
loiging'place  if  once  it  gains  admittance,  _ 

TRUTH    AND    HONESTY.  1 

I  bel:evi  that  the  love  of  truth  and  honesty  and  courage  is  the 
birthright  of  every  child  whose  life  is  not  cursed  by  an  inheritanoe  or 
an  early  iiifiuetice  that  sees  nothing  worth  having  outside  of  that  which 
cuDning.  selfishness,  and  craft  may  win.     Nothing  so  wins  a  child  to 
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right  doiog  as  a  belief  in  his  own  integrity.  And  it  cannot  be  too 
earnestly  impressed  upon  us  that  commendation  should  be  judiciously 
administered  whenever  possible.  That  a  reprimand  should  inchide 
the  offense,  but  exclude,  as  far  as  possible,  the  offender.  Most 
readily  will  a  child  recognize  the  justice  of»  and  submit  to,  a  punish- 
ment that  has  a  definite  termination,  and  is  not  drawn  out — the  very 
reverse  of  linked  sweetness — in  the  teacher*s  discriminating  treatment 
of  him  long  after  a  reprimand  has  bteu  administered.  Children  are 
swift  to  recognize  justice. 

Finally  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  possible  etymology  of  the 
word  **  education."  Undoubtedly  Webster  is  right  in  saying  that  it 
is  derived  from  educan\  cdutaium,  to  train  up  as  a  child.  But  it  sug- 
gests to  ns  that  other  word,  educere,  cdudum,  to  draw  out.  Some  one 
has  said  that  in  this  idea  of  education  ''The  oak  is  but  the  educated 
acorn;  the  fruit  the  educated  blossom."  That  as  every  acorn  contains 
the  germ  of  the  future  tree,  the  growth  of  which  depends  upon  envir- 
onment, so  the  human  mind  has  a  full  complement  of  faculties.  Some 
may  be  crowded  out  by  the  greater  development  of  others.  Some, 
lacking  the  proper  stimulus »  lie  forever  dormant. 

The  idea  is  not  to  pour  into  the  child,  but  to  make  the  child  pour 
out.  It  is  not  the  idea  of  making  the  child  over,  but  of  leading  him 
to  use  the  powers  and  faculties  with  which  he  has  been  endowed. 
Only  when  he  can  do  this  may  we  say  that  he  has  been  educated. 
The  growth  must  be  from  within  out. 

Let  him  feel  the  force  of  the  old  Greek's  aphorism—**  The  gods 
have  placed  sweat  in  the  pathway  to  excellence."  Let  him  know  the 
value  of  a  difficulty  conquered.  The  savage  who  believed  that  the 
strength  and  valor  of  every  enemy  killed  passed  into  himself,  had  con- 
quered by  exi^erience  a  truth  that  cannot  be  overestimated. 

The  child's  mind  is  not  a  granary  to  be  so  filled  that  on  demand 
he  can  shovel  out  a  stipulated  quantity  of  arithmetic  or  geography  or 
grammar,  but  rather  a  chemical  laboratory  where  vital  changes  take 
place,  and  where  menial  food  is  Iransformed  into  the  brawn  and  sinew 
of  true,  noble,  cultured  manhood  and  womanhood. 


Spelling. 


In  practical  life  most  people  have  no  occasion  to  spell  except 
when  they  write.  Spelling  a  word  involves  a  knowledge  of  the  letters 
composing  it  and  their  true  order,  and  a  series  of  muscular  movements 
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of  the  hand  in  writing  it.  The  hand  may  be  guided  either  by  a  visod 
image,  or  by  an  auditory  memory  of  the  word.  In  a  phonetic  lan- 
guage the  one  is  probably  as  reliable  a  guide  as  the  other  ;  in  an  mi- 
phonetic  one,  like  our  own,  the  visual  image  is  by  far  the  more  reliable 
guide.  Hence,  in  teaching  spelling,  the  first  step  is  to  impress  the 
visual  appearance  of  the  word  on  the  pupil's  mind. 

By  writing  the  word  many  times  the  hand  forms  the  habit  of 
writing  it  with  little  or  no  conscious  direction  from  the  mind,  i.  e,, 
the  muscular  movements  become  '*  registered'*  on  the  muscles  of  the 
hand  and  on  the  nerve  centers  controlling  them,  and  thereafter  the 
hand  is  guided  chiefly  by  the  motor  memory.  It  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  the  aim  of  the  teacher  to  make  spelling  as  much  as  possible  an 
automatic  act  of  the  hand.  Needless  attention  to  spelling  when 
writing  is  a  waste  of  mental  power. 

The  muscular  movements  of  the  hand  in  spelling  (writing)  a 
word  ought  to  be  associated  directly  with  the  thought  for  which  the 
word  stands.  This  is  possible  only  when  the  thought  is  in  conscions- 
ness  at  the  same  time  that  the  hand  writes  the  word.  As  these  condi- 
tions do  not  exist  in  case  of  the  spelling  (writing)  of  separate  words, 
but  do  exist  when  connected  thought  is  expressed  in  composition,  it 
follows  that  spelling  ought  to  be  taught  mainly  in  connection  with 
composition. 

Special  drill  on  difficult  words,  however,  is  frequently  necessary. 
For  such  drill  the  words  selected  should  be  such  as  are  in  their  natnre 
difficult  to  spell,  and  such  as  the  pupils  have  frequently  been  mis- 
spelling in  their  compositions.  The  remarks  which  follow  refer  more 
particularly  to  such  special  drills. 

Oral  spelling  is  only  an  indirect  help  to  real  (written)  spelling. 
In  the  case  of  a  few  pupils,  however,  the  auditory  memory  of  words 
is  so  much  stronger  than  the  visual  memory,  that  oral  spelling  is  of 
material  assistance.  In  such  cases  it  should  be  used  as  a  help,  yet  the 
aim  should  be  to  develop  the  motor  memory  of  the  hand  so  strongly 
that  it  will  ultimately  displace  both  the  visual  and  the  auditory  mem- 
ories as  a  guide  to  the  muscular  movements. 

Spelling,  being  largely  a  mechanical,  muscular  act,  success  in 
teaching  it  depends  chiefly  on  repetition  and  drill.  The  ability  to 
spell  consists  not  in  knowing  how  a  word  should  be  spelled,  but  rather 
in  the  ability  to  write  it  correctly,  with  little  or  no  thought  of  the 
spelling. 

The  spelling  of  all  new  words  should  be  carefully  taught,  as  the 
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words  are  met  with  in  each  study.  In  this  sense  spelling  should  he 
taoglit  with  all  the  other  studies  of  the  school. 

Pupils  should  be  trained  to  know  when  they  do  tiot  know  bow  to 
spell  a  word,  and  thus  avoid  the  vicious  practice  of  guessing  the  spell- 
ing. In  a  primary  grade,  if  a  pupil  does  not  know  how  to  spell  a 
word  which  he  has  occasion  to  write,  he  ought  to  be  told  how  it  is 
spelled  ;  in  a  grammar  grade  he  ought  to  consult  his  dictionary. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  pupil  should  know  bow  to  spell  a  word 
which  he  may  seldom  or  never  have  occasion  to  use.  It  is  sufficient 
that  he  should  recognise  it  readily  in  reading.  No  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  spelling  of  unimportant  geographical  names.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  many  names  occurring  in  fiction,  or  in  the  mytho- 
logical stories  which  the  pupil  may  read  in  school. 

In  the  primary  grades  the  aim  should  be  to  have  the  pupils 
acquire  by  imitation  the  spelling  of  simple  words  with  as  little  con- 
scious attention  to  it  as  may  suffice.  In  Grade  i  the  spelling  ought  to 
consist  of  copying  sentences  and  separate  words.  In  Grade  2,  in  addi- 
tion, sentences  should  be  dictated  to  the  pupils  to  train  them  not  only 
io  spelling,  but  also  in  punctuation  and  in  the  use  of  capital  letters. 
In  Grade  3,  in  addition,  drill  on  separate  words  should  often  be  given 
— especially  on  words  misspelled  in  the  composition  work. 

In  the  grammar  grades  spelling  may  safely  be  made  a  more  con- 
scious process ;  yet  it  remains  true  that  even  here  the  more  uncou- 
sciously  the  pupil  acquires  the  habit  of  correct  spelling,  the  better  the 
result. 

Teachers  should  keep  lists  of  words  frequently  mispelled,  compare 
and  classify  them,  and  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  mis- 
spelling. Some  attention  should  be  paid  in  (written)  spelling  to 
syllabication,  for  the  purpose  of  training  pupils  to  divide  properly  a 
word  at  the  end  of  a  line.  When  pupils  are  required  to  write  words, 
separating  them  into  syllables,  they  should,  however,  not  be  permitted 
to  put  hyphens  between  the  sallables,  except  in  the  case  of  compound 
words,  which  properly  require  a  hyphen. 

In  the  primary  grades  pupils  should  l>e  directed  not  to  write  any 
part  of  a  word  at  the  end  of  a  line  unless  there  is  sufficient  space  to 
write  the  entire  word. 

Contrasting  words  which  are  pronounced  alike  but  spelled  differ- 
ently is  a  vicious  practice.  It  has  the  same  effect  as  giving  pupils 
misspelled  words  to  correct,  or  having  them  contrast  the  correct  with 
the  incorrect  spelling.     Aw/  when  aii  is  meant  is  just  as  much  a  mis- 
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spelling  as  au/  woald  be.  Hence  sach  conpling  of  words  in  a  spelling 
exercise  as  the  following  is  altogether  bad :  Course,  anifse  ;  find^find; 
k4d€,  wkaU;  kear^  Jure;  their,  there;  steal,  steet:  to,  too,  tiro^  etc. 

The  teacher  shonld  avoid,  if  possible,  even  bringing  two  sadi 
words  into  the  same  spelling  exercise,  although  they  may  not  come  in 
immediate  succession.  The  words  in  each  couplet,  or  group,  shoald 
be  so  taught  that  in  actual  writing  the  one  will  not  suggest  the  other. 
This  can  be  done  partly  by  never  teaching  two  words  of  a  couplet  in 
the  same  lesson,  partly  by  teaching  each  in  sentences  and  thus  associ- 
ating it  thoroughly  with  its  proper  meaning,  and  partly,  in  some  cases, 
by  teaching  one  in  the  singular  and  the  other  in  the  plural.  Thus 
pieus  would  be  less  apt  to  suggest  peace  than  piece  would. 

The  teacher  ought  to  train  pupils  in  studying  lists  of  words,  to 
discriminate  carefully  between  those  which  are  easy  to  them  and  those 
which  are  difficult,  and  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on  the  latter.  For 
exami^,  if  the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week  form  the  lesson,  the 
pupils  should  at  once  select  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday  as 
the  difficult  ones,  and  they  should  recognize  that  Wednesday  prob- 
ably needs  more  attention  than  the  other  six  together. 

In  like  manner,  in  studying  the  names  of  the  months,  they  ought 
to  recognize  immediately  January  and  February  as  the  ones  requiring 
the  most  careful  study. 

More  than  this,  in  assigning  lists  of  words  to  be  studied,  the 
teacher  should  frequently  call  the  attention  of  pupils  not  only  to  the 
difficult  words,  but  to  the  very  letters  in  these  words  which  would 
most  likely  be  mistaken  in  spelling.  This  will  develop  a  habit  of 
doing  this  of  their  own  accord. 

Separate,  dec^/Ve,  s^/ze,  Cinciw/ia/i,  Minnesota,  liquefy,  liqu/date, 
para//el,  ninety,  prec«i^,  proceed,  currants,  imminent,  eminent,  el^ant, 
el/gible,  rarefy,  rar/iy,  del^ate,  del/cate. 

Rules  of  spelling  in  case  of  a  language  so  unphonetic  as  the 
English  are  of  little  direct  value.  Yet  a  few  are  of  indirect  value  in 
that  they  call  the  attention  of  the  pupil  to  the  very  parts  of  words 
which  he  would  be  likely  to  misspell. 

In  the  case  of  words  which  are  spelled  differently  by  different 
writers,  any  spelling  which  has  the  sanction  of  authority  should  be 
accepted  by  the  teacher  as  correct.  But  it  is  desirable  that  the  pupil 
should  adopt  one  form  of  spelling  for  such  words  and  use  it  uni- 
formly. 

By  far  the  most  effective  means  of  teaching  spelling  is  the  daily 
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writmg  of  compositions,  reproducing  the  substance  of  the  regular  les- 
sons in  such  studies  as  geography,  history,  physiology  and  natural 
science.  In  correcting  the  spelling  of  such  compositions,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  correct  all  the  mistakes  made,  but  only  such  as  are  re- 
peated, showing  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  form  a  wrong  habit. 
Pupils  will  **outgrow'*  a  great  may  mistakes  in  spelling,  provided 
they  are  never  permitted  to  do  careless  spelling.  The  remedy  for 
careless  spelling  in  such  a  composition  exercise  consists  not  in  cor- 
recting it,  but  in  requiring  the  pupil  to  write  it  over— Thomas  M. 
BAI.LIETT,  Ph.  D,  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  Public  School  JoumaL 


Primary  language. 


BY    MISS    I.ILV    BROOKS. 


^^^HP  (Read  before  the  Yuba  Coutily  lustittite.) 

I  The  subject  of  language  teaching  is  one  of  vital  importance,  and 

one  upon  which  much  has  been  said  and  written  by  the  ablest  instruct- 
ors of  the  day. 

There  is  no  branch  of  education  which  enters  so  largely  into  all 
other  branches,  and  by  which  the  scholar  is  so  readily  distinguished 
as  language.  From  the  time  the  baby  lisps  his  first  words,  the  study 
of  language  begins.  The  first  lessons  are  given  by  the  fondest  and 
most  patient  of  all  teachers — the  mother.  There  is  nothing  which 
exert:^  so  powerful  an  influence  upon  language  as  environment,  and 
especially  early  environment.  How  fortunate,  then,  is  the  child  who 
is  born  of  cultured  parents.  For  him  the  pathway  is  literally  strewn 
with  flowers. 

In  due  season,  the  child  enters  upon  life  as  a  school-boy.  If  he 
has  had  the  advantages  of  kindergarten  training,  he  has  received  an 
excellent  foundation  for  the  work  upon  which  he  enters.  His  eye  and 
hand  have  been  carefully  trained,  and  he  is  keenly  alive. 

In  the  public  schools  of  Yuba  county,  there  are  few  children  who 
become  students  under  circumstances  so  favorable,  and  it  is  a  fact  to 
be  greatly  deplored.  From  the  home  to  the  kindergarten  is  only  an 
easy  step  for  the  little  feet,  but  from  the  home  to  the  school  is  a  wide 
chasm,  which  can  be  bridged  only  by  a  gentle,  conscientious,  and 
i?iride-Ewake  teacher.  Since  the  majority  of  children  who  enter  our 
hools  have  received  no  instniction  save  what  has  been  given  at  home, 
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it  is  to  this  uatrained  class  of  boys  and  girb  that  we  will  devote  our 
attention  for  a  few  moments. 

The  best  language  teaching  is  that  which  presents  to  the  child's 
miod  tilings  that  may  be  seen,  felt,  heard,  or  imagined,  and  then  calls 
forth  his  speech  in  simple  language.  He  must  be  taught,  first,  to  see; 
then  to  think,  then  to  express  his  thoughts.  The  first  lessons  should 
be  given  with  objects.  Kindergarten  materials  are  well  adapted  to  the 
use  of  all  primary  schools.  It  would  be  well  to  begin  with  familiiu- 
solid  forms,  as  the  sphere,  the  cube,  and  the  cylinder  Direct  the 
children  to  experiment  with  the  forms  and  tell  you  what  they  discover. 
They  will  tell  you  that  the  sphere  will  roll;  that  it  will  not  stand  still 
if  you  touch  it  ever  so  lightly:  that  it  is  round  and  smooth,  and  has 
only  one  surface.  That  the  cube  does  not  roll  like  the  sphere,  but,  if 
turned  over,  will  re>t  upon  one  side;  that  it  has  six  square  sides,  or 
faces,  eight  corners,  and  twelve  edges,  etc,  Ttfach  all  that  you  can 
from  one  form  before  taking  another.  If  possible  have  spheres  of  vari- 
ous  sizes  and  colors,  and  lead  the  children  to  make  comparisons. 
Then  tell  them  to  look  about  the  room  to  find  similar  forms,  and  to 
think  of  similar  forms  that  may  be  found  elsewhere.  The  language 
of  the  children  may  be  accepted  when  correct,  but  the  answers  must 
be  complete.  This  is  only  one  of  many  examples  that  might  be  given. 
^H  From  such  exercises  as  these  the  children  are  learning  the  meanings 
^P  of  the  various  terms  denoting  form  and  color,  and  the  vocabulary  of 

each  is  slowly  but  surely  increasing. 
^  Good  material  for  language  lessons  is  to  be  found  in  objects  of 

B  nature  study  and  selections  of  literature.  All  children  are  fond  oj 
nature,  as  is  clearly  evinced  by  their  love  of  flowers  and  pets.  Pupils 
in  the  country  have  great  advantages  over  those  in  towns  and  cities  in 
pursuing  the  study  of  nature.  Frequent  talks  upon  animals,  birds, 
insects,  and  plants  will  prove  both  interesting  and  instructive.     This 

■  teaching  should  also  be  done  objectively,  whenever  it  is  possible. 
In  all  cases  begin  with  those  most  familiar,  and  pass  slowly  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown.  It  is  not  difficult  to  persuade  the  little 
folks  to  talk  upon  subjects  with  which  they  are  familiar*  Even  the 
most  shrinking  children  will  forget  their  timidity  when  thoroughly 
interested  and  aroused.  The  sentences  w  ill  be  crude  at  first,  and  the 
teacher  must  be  judicious  in  her  correction,  lest  the  pupils  become  dis- 
couraged, and  cease  to  respond  as  eagerly  as  before. 
H  For  the  first  year  the  stories  and  reading  matter  must  be  simpli- 

H^  fied  by  the  teacher  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  children.     The  story 
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that  is  told  appeals  to  them  raore  thau  one  that  is  read.  It  seems 
more  real  to  them.  Where  are  the  children  who  would  not  listen  with 
rapt  attention  to  the  story  of  King  Midas  and  The  Golden  Touch,  The 
Pomegranate  Seeds,  The  Golden  Fleece,  The  Pygmies,  and  others. 
It  should  be  the  teacher *s  constant  care  to  select  the  best  material  to 
present  to  her  class.  There  is  a  charmmg  little  book  by  Miss  Pouls- 
soD,  entitled  'Mn  the  Child's  World,'*  whicli  is  very  vahiable  to  pri- 
mary teachers. 

During  the  first  and  second  year,  no  written  work,  excepting 
copying  should  be  done.  The  object  of  this  work  is  to  familiarize  the 
pupils  with  the  use  of  capital  letters  and  all  marks  of  punctuation,  be- 
side teaching  accuracy.  I^t  the  material  to  ht  copied  be  somethings 
good.  It  would  be  belter  to  copy  one  good  sentence  than  to  write  a 
dozen  poor  ones. 

The  talking  lessons  and  stories  of  the  second  year  should  be  a 
continuation  of  the  first*  only  more  advanced. 

During  the  third  year,  more  written  work  may  be  done.  Dicta- 
tion exercises,  various  forms  of  sentence- building  and  letter- writing 
forms  may  be  taught.  Insist  upon  neatness  and  accuracy.  The  oral 
work— thought  developing  should  be  continued  throughout  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  grades. 

The  written  work  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  should  consist  of 
sentence- building,  letter- writing,  reproduction  and  coniposition.  If 
the  children  have  taken  this  work  step  by  step,  and  have  been  care- 
fully and  syj^teniatically  trained,  they  are  now  able  to  express  them- 
selves intelligerjtly.  They  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  plant,  insect,  aud 
animal  life.  They  are  well  acquainted  with  the  most  popular  stories 
of  mythology,  and  they  have  collected  gems  of  literature  w^hich  will 
be  of  great  assistance  in  the  work  of  the  higher  grades. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Gregory's  seven  laws  of  teaching  are  particu- 
larly applicable  to  language  teaching.  They  are :  r.  Know  thor- 
oughly what, you  would  teach,  2.  Secure  attention  and  retain  it  by 
sustaining  the  interest.  3.  Use  language  which  the  pupil  under- 
stands. 4.  Pass  from  the  known  to  the  unkuown  by  easj^  steps.  5. 
Lead  the  pupil  to  find  out  for  himself.  6.  Manage  to  get  the  learn t^r 
to  restate,  in  his  own  language,  the  truth  taught,  giving  his  own 
proofs  and  illustrations.     7.     Review  I     Review  !     Review  ! 

Since  upon  the  foundation  depends  the  strength  of  the  structure, 
how  necessary  it  is  that  w^e,  %vho  lay  the  foundation,  devote  our  best 
energies  to  the  work,  in  order  that  we  may  be  better  builders  !    There 
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are  difficnlties  to  be  met  which  at  times  almost  overwhelm  us.  The 
teacbeis  of  the  coiuitry  adiools  may  sav  **  How  are  we  who  are  con- 
stantly changing  from  one  district  to  another,  to  carry  oo  this  woik 
successfully  ?*'  The  teachers  of  the  graded  schools  may  say,  "How 
are  we,  whose  classes  consist  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  pupils,  to  do  this 
work  which  requires  that  the  child  receive  individual  attention?" 
These  are  questions  which  are  pot  to  be  hastily  answered. 

However,  to  the  former  I  will  say,  *•  Do  your  work  so  well  that 
the  patrons  of  your  school  shall  feel  that  they  must  keep  you,  or  crip- 
ple the  school."  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  there  must  be  nnity.  With 
it  you  may  accomplish  much.  Without  it,  your  labors  will  indeed  be 
arduous  and  unsatisfactory.  And  now,  once  more,  we  are  confrtmted 
by  the  most  perplexing  thought,  the  great  stumbling-block  in  the  wty 
of  language  teaching,  namely,  environment. 

The  child  whose  home  is  not  among  people  of  education  and  cul- 
ture has  many  difficulties  to  overcome.  When  he  enters  upon  school 
life,  he  has  much  to  unlearn,  which  is  always  a  tedious,  and  some- 
times a  disheartening,  process. 

Then  there  is  the  environment  of  the  street  and  the  playground, 
which  seldom  tends  to  uplift.  It  is  only  by  the  over  and  over  process, 
the  consunt  care  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  eradicate  the  incorrect 
and  inelegant,  and  substitute  the  correct  and  pure  that  these  obstacles 
may  be  surmounted.  We  must  remember  that  **  The  child  is  the  an- 
cestor of  those  who  are  to  follow,  and  hence  must  receive  great  care 
in  order  to  transmit  civilization  and  culture." 

The  example  of  the  teacher  counts  for  much  in  this  line  of  work, 
and  it  behoves  tis  to  make  of  ourselves  examples  worthy  of  imitation. 
The  individuality  and  enthusiasm  of  the  leader  will  make  lasting  im- 
pressions. It  was  my  privilege  at  one  time  to  be  the  pupil  of  one 
whom  I  consider  a  *  *  true  teacher, '  *  and  of  whom  it  might  be  said, 
"His  face,  like  the  face  of  the  morning,  gladdened  the  earth  with  its 
light,  and  ripened  thought  into  action/'  It  is  with  plea^ie  that  the 
members  of  this  Institute  have  welcomed  that  teacher,  who  is  now 
with  us. 

When  I  think  of  what  I  should  have  been  deprived  had  I  not 
received  his  instruction,  and  benefited  by  his  strength  of  character, 
bis  individuality,  and  his  enthusiasm,  I  realize  how  necessary  it  is 
that  all  teachers  do  their  utmost  that  they  may  leave  lasting  impres- 
sions of  good  on  these  young  minds. 

In  this  brief  outline  I  have  given  you  nothing  original  and  piob- 
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ably  nothing  new.  But  if  I  have  presented  one  thought  that  meets 
your  approval,  I  shall  be  satisfied.  The  subject  is  a  great  one,  and  is 
worthy  of  your  highest  consideration,  for  *' Language  is  a  solemn 
thing:  it  grows  out  of  life,  out  of  its  agonies  and  ecstacies,  its  weari- 
ness. Every  language  is  a  temple  in  which  the  souls  of  those  who 
speak  if  are  enshrined. " 


Arithmetic. 


CORA  B,  WHEKLER.  IN  Popular  Educator. 

In  order  to  slirnulate  my  pupils  to  greater  activity  in  independent 
thinking,  I  have  used  the  following  method  with  success  : 

Dividing  the  class  into  two  divisions,  A  and  B,  I  selected  five  ex- 
amples under  one  principle  taught,  for  A,  and  five  from  another  for  B. 
Kach  section  was  to  perform  the  five  assigned  and  then  those  of  the 
other. 

When  the  ten  examples  had  been  completed,  the  pupil  turned  to 
a  certain  page  in  his  Arithmetic,  where  miscellaneous  problems  were 
found,  and,  unaided  by  the  teacher,  solved  as  many  as  time  permitted. 
For  every  one  correctly  stated  and  worked^providing  the  first  ten 
had  been  correctly  solved— credit  was  given  by  means  of  a  gilt  star 
affixed  opposite  the  number  of  the  example,  upon  a  card  pre\dously 
prepared  for  this  purpose.  A  glance  at  the  pupil's  card  indicated  his 
progress.  As  new  stars  are  gained,  the  recipient  realizes  that  diffi- 
culties have  been  surmounted,  and  be  gains  confidence  in  his  new 
powers.  Competition  will  incite  to  greater  effort.  The  good  work 
presented  for  my  inspection  proved  the  merit  of  this  method  as  an  oc- 
casional change  from  routine. 

Mental  training,  accuracy  and  facility  in  work  being  the  objects 
to  be  attained,  any  method  which  will  tend  to  bring  about  the  desired 
results  should  commend  itself  to  the  teacher.  We  should  insist  upon 
accuracy.  Holding  a  high  ideal  before  the  pupils,  do  not  allow  them 
to  lose  sight  of  it,  or  tempt  them  to  carelessness  by  accepting  inferior 
work.  Carry  accuracy  to  the  ruling ;  the  figures  made,  the  dollar 
sigus,  the  pointing  off,  and  in  fact  each  detail  which  goes  to  make  up 
a  good  and  attractive  paper.  The  children  will  enjoy  their  work 
much  better  from  the  consciousness  that  it  is  well  done.  Find  out 
what  the  best  effort  of  the  pupil  is,  and  then  hold  him  to  it,  constantly 
suggesting  possible  improvements.     Progress  follows  accuracy.     Time 


I 


and  patience  are  required,  necessarily,  to  accomplish  our  alms,  bat  ac- 
curacy brings  its  own  reward. 

In  a  certain  school  wbere  this  thought  was  especially  emphasized* 
the  grade  of  work  was  excellent.  At  the  end  of  a  year  in  a  grammar 
grade,  the  pupils  were  invited  by  the  Superintendent  to  compete  with 
some  pupils  from  the  high  school  in  mental  arithmetic  work,  with  sat- 
isfactory result  of  victory  for  the  pupils  who  had  received  special 
training,  all  along  the  line,  in  accuracy. 

Should  one  method  prove  w^earisome  to  pupils  or  teacher,  select 
another.  Any  method  which  will  meet  the  peculiar  need  of  your 
class,  and  will  prove  productive  of  the  best  results  to  be  accomplished  is 
the  one  to  be  chosen.  Variety  in  conducting  a  recitation  is  profitable. 
Ten  minutes  drill  in  addition  of  integers  should  find  a  place  in  Ibe 
daily  program.  Occasionally  the  pupils  are  asked  to  stand  by  their 
desks,  when  an  answer  is  obtained,  only  w*aiting  until  the  correct 
answer  is  given.  Again,  they  are  requested  to  stand  by  the  wall  as 
soon  as  the  columns  are  added.  Sufficient  time  having  elapsed,  the 
bell  is  struck,  and  the  answers  gi%^en  rapidly,  along  the  lines,  or  those 
who  lead  give  the  answers  obtained,  and  ethers,  if  they  agree,  signify 
it  by  uplifted  hands.  Corrections  and  explanations  follow,  and  the 
work  is  continued.  Much  abstract  work  is  essential,  especially  in  the 
grammar  grades  before  the  ninth.  ludicaii ng  problems  is  an  excel- 
lent exercise — the  work,  of  course  being  adapted  to  the  capabilities  of 
the  class.  Each  pupil  should  be  able  to  make  a  clear  statement  of  his 
work  in  problems,  and  be  given  frequeut  opportunities  to  explain  be- 
fore  his  class.  ** Teach,  drill,  lest,'* — ^we  can  find  no  better  watch* 
words  for  work  in  arithmetic. 


An  Experiment  in  Correcting  Compositions. 


i 


For  the  correction  of  errors,  I  have  tried  the  following  plan  with 
most  gratifying  resulls  :  The  pupils  of  a  given  class  are  asked  to  write 
what  they  can  on  a  topic  selected  from  the  class  work  of  the  preceditjg 
day.  They  are  allowed  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  in  which  to  write. 
After  a  few  weeks  ot  daily  practice  in  this  work,  the  child  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  writing  in  this  time  a  composition  sutlicienlly  long  for  all 
practical  purposes.  Then  each  pupil  is  asked  to  read  silently  his  own 
composition,  to  discover  whether  each  division  of  the  subject  matter 
has  a  paragraph   to  itself,  and  whether  all   he  has  to  say  on  that 
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division  is  conlaioed  in  that  paragraph.  If  he  finds  his  work  faulty 
ill  either  of  these  respects,  he  is  told  to  correct  it  at  once,  not  by 
making  a  proof-reader's  marks  in  the  margin,  but  by  erasing  and  in- 
terlining, as  becomes  a  writer  of  manuscript.  Then  the  pupils  are 
told  to  read  each  his  composition  a  second  time,  to  determine  (i) 
whether  each  sentence  has  one,  and  only  one,  central  thought ;  (2) 
whether  the  concords  between  subjects  and  verbs,  antecedents  and  pro- 
nouns are  correct  ;  (3)  and  whether  there  are  any  mistakes  in  capital- 
ization and  punctuation.  In  making  the^e  investigations  the  pupil  is 
to  have  the  free  use  of  his  grammar,  and,  if  he  is  in  doubt,  should  be 
encouraged  to  apply  to  his  teacher  for  counsel  and  assistance.  In 
answering  the  first  query  he  should  mentally  divide  each  sentence 
into  its  complete  subject  and  complete  predicate.  All  mistakes  are 
corrected  as  they  are  found.  While  conducting  my  own  experitnents 
on  this  method,  I  was  surprised  to  find  how  few  children  had  ever 
learned  to  use  the  index  to  a  book.  Lastly,  the  children  should  read 
the  compositions  a  third  time,  under  instruction,  to  take  care  that 
every  word  is  properly  spelled.  When  the  child  is  in  doubt  he  should 
at  once  look  up  the  w^ord  in  a  dictionary. 

The  reading  alotid  of  two  or  three  compositions  each  day,  and  the 
questions  referred  by  the  pupils  to  their  teacher,  show  how  well  the 
work  of  correction  has  been  performed.  The  result  of  this  method, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  in,  indicate  that  the  conipo* 
sition  lesson,  instead  of  being  a  season  of  deep  depression,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  periods  of  the  day,  and  that  the  majority  of  the 
pupils  acquire  facility  not  only  in  expression,  but  in  correcting  Uieir 
own  errors.  By  looking  for  one  kind  of  error  at  a  time,  nearly  every 
important  error  is  detected  and  corrected.  With  practice,  children 
soon  learn  to  avoid  the  errors  they  are  constantly  called  upon  to  cor- 
rect. The  composition,  alter  they  have  undergone  these  processes  of 
erasure  and  interlineation,  do  not  look  so  pretty  as  compositions  that 
have  been  slowly  and  painfully  copied  after  being  interlined  by  the 
teacher.  To  the  uninitiated  they  would  not  appear  so  fine,  if  shown 
at  a  World *s  Fair  educational  exhibition  ;  but  to  the  experienced  eye 
they  tell  of  honest  and  intelligent  effort  on  the  part  of  the  child,  and 
of  burdens  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  the  teacher. — William  H. 
Maxwell,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  in  Educa- 
t tonal  Revieiv, 
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^SUPERINTENDENTS,  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION|| 

^^U^^       ^^i^  TRUSTEES.        :;^^8IJ^ 

[From  the  Semraarr  in  Pedagogy.  Unirerrity  of  California.] 

County  Snperyision  in  California. 


BY  G.  W.  BEATTIE. 


IN  THREE    PARTS— PART   II. 
i860. 

In  i860  the  examination  of  teachers  was  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  Boards  of  Trustees  and  assigned  to  a  County  Board  of  Examination, 
consisting  of  the  County  Superintendent  and  not  less  than  three  teach- 
ers to  be  appointed  by  him,  which  should  issue  county  certificates, 
valid  for  one  year,  to  successful  applicants.  The  Superintendent  of 
of  Public  Instruction  was  rx  officio  a  member  of  each  County  Board 
of  Examination. 

The  County  Superintendent  was  authorized  to  revoke  any  certifi- 
cate issued  by  such  a  Board,  for  good  and  sufiBcient  cause.  It  was 
also  provided  that  not  less  than  three  County  Superintendents,  to  be 
selected  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  should,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  latter  officer,  constitute  a  State  Board  of  Bxamination, 
and  this  Board  was  empowered  to  grant  State  Certificates.  At  this 
time  it  was  required  that  returns  of  elections  of  Trustees  be  made  to 
the  County  Superintendent,  and  kept  on  file  in  his  office.  The  pay- 
ment of  the  Superintendent's  salar>'  from  the  school  fund  was  pro- 
hibited. 

1 861. 

By  the  Legislature  of  1861  the  County  Superintendent  was  allowed 
to  select  as  members  of  the  County  Board  of  Examination  competent 
citizens  outside  the  ranks  of  teachers,  if  three  qualified  teachers  couli 
not  be  found  in  the  county. 

Applicants  refused  certificates  by  County  Boards  were  accorde<f- 
the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  foi — 
final  decision. 

1S62. 

The  I^egislature  of  1862  permitted  the  County  Superintendent  in  -» 
each  County  to  engage  in  teaching. 
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In  1863  all  former  school  laws  were  repealed.  Practically  all  pro- 
visions in  the  old  laws  relatinj^  to  County  Supervision  were  recnacted. 
In  addition,  each  County  Sup^rintendeut  was  authorized  to  call  one  or 
more  Teachers*  Institutes  in  each  year,  over  which  he  should  preside. 
The  expenses  of  these  Institutes,  when  the  calling  of  them  had  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  were,  to  the  extent  of  $150, 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  general  County  Fund,  He  was  also  empowered 
to  grant  temporary  certificates,  valid  till  the  next  session  of  the  County 
Board  of  Examination,  when  it  was  not  convenient  to  call  together 
said  Board. 

Negro,  MongoTian,  and  Indian  children  were  excluded  from  the 
public  schools,  and  the  County  Superintendent  was  required  to  refrain 
from  drawing  his  warrant  for  any  expenses  incurred  by  a  district  vio- 
lating this  provision. 

The  minimum  number  of  County  Superintendents  to  be  appointed 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Examination  was  increased  from  three 
to  four.  At  the  same  time  the  minimum  number  of  persons  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Superintendent  to  share  with  him  the  responsibilities 
of  the  County  Board  of  Kxamination  was  reduced  from  three  to  two. 

Boards  of  Supervisors  were  directed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
necessary  traveling  expenses  of  a  County  Superintendent,  when  fixing 
the  amount  of  bis  compensation. 

1864. 

The  Legislature  of  1864  made  it  necessary  that  petitions  for  the 
organization  of  new  districts  be  submitted  to  the  County  Superintend- 
ent for  his  approval,  or  disapproval,  before  they  were  transmitted  to 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  for  final  action;  and  directed  County  Super- 
intendents to  subscribe  for  some  State  Educational  Journal  for  each 
district,  and  allowed  his  office  postage  and  expressage,  payable  out  of 
the  County  School  fund,  to  the  extent  of  $2  per  district. 

Superintendents  were  authorized  to  employ  teachers  in  districts 
where  the  Trustees  failed  to  do  so;  and  they  were  required  to  withhold 
the  salaries  of  any  teachers  who  failed  to  take  a  prescribed  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

The  law  of  1863,  excluding  certain  classes  of  children  from  the 
public  schools,  was  modified  by  the  enactment  of  provisions  for  the 
establishment  of  separate  schools  for  such  children. 

^The  salaries  of  the  Superintendents  in  several  counties  were  now 
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fixed  by  the  Legislatiire  instead  of  beiog  left  to  the  discretioa  of  the 
Board  of  SupervisoRL 

fS66. 

la  t866*  uoder  the  guidance  of  State  Superinteadent  John  Sirett, 
there  was  a  thorough  revision  and  expansion  of  the  school  law  of  tlie 
State,  and  in  the  new  law  enacted  at  this  time,  we  find  the  following 
additions  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  County  Saperinteadent : 

He  is  to  enforce  the  Course  of  Study  and  use  of  text-books  adopted 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  the  ml«  and  regttlations  re- 
quired in  examinations  of  teachers;  to  keep  record  of  acts  of  the  Coootv 
Board  of  Examination;  tb  administer  oaths  in  matters  pertaining  to 
schools;  to  require  Trustees  to  repair  school-houses  and  abate  nuisan- 
ces, and  in  the  event  of  their  refusal,  to  have  such  acts  performed  and 
draw  his  warrant  against  the  funds  of  the  district  in  paj^meut  therefor; 
to  supply  his  office  with  works  on  school  architecture  for  the  use  of 
Trustees,  and  to  pass  on  plans  for  school- houses,  except  in  cities  hav* 
ing  Boards  of  Education;  to  hold  an  annual  Teachers*  Institute^  pro* 
vided  there  are  ten  or  more  districts  in  his  county^  and  draw  his  war- 
rant on  the  school  fund  for  not  more  than  $ioo  to  meet  the  expenses 
thereof*  or  to  arrange  with  the  Superintendent  of  an  adjoining  county 
for  a  joint  Institute;  to  draw  his  warrant  for  binding  documents  in  his 
office;  to  harmonize  and  correct  district  boundary  lines,  such  changes 
when  ratified  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  be  the  legal  bouiidaries 
of  the  districts  affected,  and  to  print  in  pamphlet  form  a  description  of 
district  boundaries  for  the  use  of  Census  Marshals;  to  grade  schools, 
under  instructions  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  as  ist,  ^nd,  or  3rd 
grade,  and  permit  only  such  persons  as  hold  certificates  corresponding 
to  the  grade  of  the  schools  to  teach  therein;  to  withhold  all  apportion- 
ments from  such  districts  as  permit  sectarian  or  denominational  teach- 
ing in  their  schools.  He  is  to  hear  appeals  of  teachers  when  suspen- 
sions of  pupils  have  not  been  sustained  by  trustees,  and  of  teachers 
who  may  have  been  dismissed  for  cause,  and  render  final  judgment  in 
either  class  of  cases:  to  be  exoffido  chairman  of  the  County  Board  of 
Examination,  and  in  case  qualified  teachers,  holding  the  equivalent  of 
a  ist  grade  county  certificate,  cannot  be  found  to  constitute  such  a 
Board,  to  conduct  the  examination  himself;  to  remove  from  office 
trustees  who  neglect  to  maintain  school  during  five  months  in  each 
school  year;  and  to  hear  all  cases  of  dispute  in  relation  to  school  mat- 
ters not  properly  belonging  to  courts  of  justice,  with  the  understand- 
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ing  that  appeals  from  his  judgment  msiy  be  made  to  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction. 

The  Stale  Board  of  Education  was  reorganized  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  in  four  specified  counties  were  made  members 
thereof 

Boards  of  Supervisors  were  required  to  allow  Superintendents  at 
least  $20  per  district  and  traveling  expenses,  except  where  the  salary 
ot  that  officer  is  provided  for  by  statute. 

The  amount  of  the  official  bond  to  be  given  by  the  Superintend- 
ent w*as  left  wholly  to  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 

1870. 

No  further  legislation  affecting  the  office  the  County  Superintend- 
ent appears  till  1870.  Then  he  was  authorized  to  appoint  a  deputy, 
and  to  modify  petitions  for  new  districts,  or  for  changes  in  boundaries, 
before  submitting  them  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  Trustees  were 
required  to  report  to  him  annually  concerning  district  libraries  under 
their  control,  and,  on  his  order,  books  of  a  sectarian  character  were  to 
be  removed  when  found  in  any  such  library. 

He  was  made  ex  offld^  member  of  any  Citj'  Board  of  Examina- 
tion in  his  county,  and  he  was  to  keep  a  register  of  orders,  or  warrants 
for  the  payment  of  public  school  moneys. 

He  was  also  required  to  furnish  the  Board  of  Supervisors  annually 
an  estimate  of  the  amount,  in  excess  of  its  income  from  the  State  and 
county  school  funds,  needed  by  each  district  to  maintain  school  for 
eight  mouths  in  each  year*  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors  was  instructed 
to  levy  a  tax  in  each  school  district  sufficient  to  raise  the  amount  indi- 
cated in  said  estimate  This  provision  was  declared  uncoustilutiooal 
by  the  State  Supreme  Court. 

The  holding  of  an  annual  Teachers'  Institute  in  any  county  hav- 
ing less  than  kn  districts,  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  County 
Superin  ten  dent. 

1S7.V 

The  Political  Code  of  California  that  went  into  effect  in  1873,  as 
reported  by  the  Commission  preparing  the  same,  contained  this  section: 
"  No  person  is  eligible  to  the  office  of  School  Superintendent  who  is 
not  a  professional  teacher,  possessing  a  first  grade  certificate/*  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  recall  the  recommendatiou  of  the 
Committee  on  Normal  Training  Schools  to  the  National  Educational 
Association  in  1872  :    '*That  in  each  University  throughout  the  coun- 
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try,  there  be  established  a  school  or  faculty  of  education;  (and)  That 
iQ  every  State  there  be  established  *  ^  »  one  or  more  normal 
schools  or  colleges  of  a  high  order,  *  w  *  for  the  preparation  of 
SnperiatendeDts  of  Schools,  and  others/*  and  the  recommendation^ 
based  on  the  foregoing,  to  the  California  Legislature,  in  1875,  by  State 
SuperiDtendeot  Henry  X,  Bolander,  '*  That  in  our  State  Univeniity  be 
established  a  school  or  faculty  of  education  •  ♦  •;  all  students 
completing  and  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  third  year 
course  (thereof)  *  ^  *.  to  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  City  or 
County  School  Superintendent." 

Another  provision  of  this  Code  was  that  in  counties  containing 
over  20,000  inhabitants,  the  Superintendent  should  devote  his  whole 
time  to  the  duties  of  his  office* 

1874. 

The  Legislature  of  1S74  made  it  optional  with  Superintendents 
whether  Institutes  should  be  called  in  counties  having  less  than  hL*eniy 
districts;  but  they  were  to  secure  vouchers  for  all  expenses  incurred  in 
any  institutes  held. 

At  the  same  time  the  requirement  that  the  County  Superintendent 
be  a  professional  teacher  was  repealed.  Indeed,  so  pronounced  was 
the  determination  to  dispose  of  this  provision  that  two  Acts,  repealing 
the  section,  appear  in  the  enactments  of  this  session. 

It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  keep  on  file  in  his 
office  the  certificates  of  all  teachers  actually  employed,  and  teachers 
were  directed  to  report  to  him  the  time  of  beginning  and  closing  terms 
of  school. 

Section  1817  of  the  Political  Code,  enacted  at  this  time,  requires 
the  County  Superintendent  to  furnish  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and 
the  County  Auditor,  annually,  an  estimate  of  the  mioimura  amount  of 
County  School  Fund  required  by  law  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Women  were  made  eligible  to  all  school  offices  in  the  State,  and 
immediately  thereafter,  counties  began  to  elect  women  to  the  office  of 
County  Superintendent,  Tbe  number  of  their  representatives  in  the 
ranks  since  then  has  been  as  follows  :  1876-78,  5;  187S-S0,  3;  1880- 
85,  2;   1883-87,  4;  1887-91.  7;   1891-95,  13, 

The  provisions  of  1870  for  a  special  tax  levy  in  each  district,  where 
necessary  to  maintain  eight  months'  term  of  school,  that  had  been 
declared  unconstitutional,  was  repealed.  ■ 

City  Boards  of  Examination  were  erap<:)wered  to  issue  special  cer- 
tificates.     The  issuance  of  any  certificate   by    a   Superintendent,   or 
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Board  of  Hducation,  or  Board  of  Examination,  except  in  accordance 
with  tbe  terms  of  the  law,  was  declared  a  misdemeaaor, 

1H76. 

In  1876  all  Superintendents  receiving  a  salary  of  $1,500  or  more, 
were  required  to  refrain  from  teaching  or  engaging  in  any  occupation 
that  could  conflict  with  tbeir  official  duties-  Any  Superintendent  who 
did  not  hold  a  first-grade  certificate  was  declared  ineligible  to  the 
position  of  Chairman  of  the  County  Board  of  Examination,  and  when 
thus  disqualified,  was  required  to  appoint  to  that  position  the  princi" 
pal  of  the  largest  school  in  his  county. 

1878. 

The  Legislature  of  1878  provides  that  parents  who  desire  their 
children  to  attend  school  in  an  adjoining  district »  may  appeal  to  the 
County  Superintendent  for  a  final  decision  in  case  the  trustees  of  the 
districts  concerned  disagree. 

1879- 

The  Constitution  adopted  in  1879  makes  tbe  County  Superintend- 
ent one  of  tbe  necessary  officers  of  the  school  system,  thns  rendering 
the  existence  of  the  office  independent  of  statutory  enactment,  and 
6xes  tbe  leogth  of  his  term  at  four  years. 

It  also  provides  that  *'The  County  Superintendents  and  the 
County  Boards  of  Education  shall  have  control  of  the  examinations  of 
teachers,  and  the  granting  of  teachers'  certificates,  within  their  respect- 
ive  jurisdictions/' 

i88u. 

When  the  first  Legislature,  after  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion, convened  in  1S80,  County  Superintendents  were  authorized  to 
issue  temporary  certificates  to  teachers,  valid  till  the  County  Boaids 
of  Education,  recently  provided  for,  should  be  organised.  They  were 
made  members  of  these  Boards*  and  ex -officio  secretaries  thereof. 
Consequently,  from  this  time  it  becomes  necessary  to  study  the  devel- 
opment of  the  County  Boards  of  Education,  in  order  to  fully  compre- 
hend the  later  increase  in  tbe  functions  and  responsibiHties  of  the 
County  Superintendent. 

These  Boards  consisted  of  four  persons  besides  the  County  Super- 
intendent, appointed  by  tbe  Board  of  Supervisors,  two  of  whom  at 
least,  were  possessors  of  first  grade  county  certificates,  or  their  legal 
equivalent,  and  entitled  to  serve  for  a  term  of  two  years  each. 

These  Boards  were  required  to  meet  semi-annually^  and  hold  ex- 
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amioattons  for  the  granling  of  certificates,  and  they  were  empowered 
to  adopt  rules  for  tbeir  own  government,  thus  rendering  them  inde- 
pendent of  control  by  any  superior  body.  They  were  to  prescribe  and 
enforce  rales  for  tbe  examination  of  teachers;  to  issue  certiScates  of 
two  grades,  either  on  examination  or  on  certain  specified  credentials, 
authorizing  tbe  holders  to  teach  in  grammar  or  primar\'  schools  respect- 
ively; to  prescribe  and  enforce  tbe  use  ot  a  uniform  series  of  text- 
books; to  revoke,  for  good  cause,  certificates  granted  by  them;  to  issue 
diplomas  of  graduation  from  any  of  tbe  public  scbools  of  tbe  county: 
to  authorize  studies,  in  addition  to  those  required  by  law;  and  to  renew 
certificates  previously  granted. 

It  was  provided  that  each  member  of  tbe  Board  should  receive 
reasonable  compensation  for  bis  services.  In  case  Boards  of  Supervis- 
ors refused  or  neglected  to  appoint  members  of  tbe  County  Board  of 
Education,  it  was  made  tbe  duty  of  the  County  Superintendents  to  make 
such  appointments.  It  was  required  that  all  papers  of  applicants 
examined  for  certificates  by  County  Boards,  be  kept  on  file  by  the 
County  Superintendents  for  one  year.  The  County  Boards  could 
authorize  the  County  Superintendents,  during  the  intervals  between 
their  semi-annual  meetings,  to  issue  temporary  certificates  on  proper  ■ 
credentials,  that  should  be  valid  till  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the 
Board, 

Provision  for  ampler  support  of  Teachers*  Institutes  was  made  at 
this  time  by  requiring  the  County  Superintendent   to  collect  a  fee  of  I 
one  dollar  from  each  applicant   (or  a   certificate,  for  the  support  of  a 
fund  to  be  expended  in  employing  instructors  from  outside  the  county. 

The  entire  responsibility  of  grading  the  schools  was  now  placed 
on  the  Comity  Superintendent,  he  being  no  longer  bound  by  instruc- 
tions of  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  this  matter;  and  he  was  re- 
lieved from  further  service  as  a  member  of  City  Boards  of  Examination. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  was  authorized  to  call  a 
convention  biennially,  of  County  and  City  Superinttndeiits,  **for  the 
discussion  of  questions  pert  lining  t'>  the  supervision  and  administra- 
tion of  the  public  schools,  the  laws  relating  thereto,  and  such  other 
subjects  affecting  the  welfare  and  interest  of  the  public  schools  as  shall 
properly  lie  brought  before  it."  It  was  made  the  duty  of  all  County 
Superintendents  to  attend  these  conventions,  and  the  Boards  of  Super- 
visors were  required  to  pay  their  expenses  incurred  while  attending. 

County  Superintendents  were  authorized  to  have  school  giouods 
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adorned  wiih  trees  and  shrubbery  in  cases  where  the  Trustees  failed 
to  do  so. 

In  this  year  it  was  enacted  that  a  district  having  an  average  at- 
tendance of  not  more  than  five  should  lapse,  and  in  such  an  event  the 
County  Superintendent  was  to  make  disposition  of  its  funds. 

The  provision  adopted  in  1866,  that  the  Superintendents  in  cer- 
tain specified  counties  should  constitute  a  portion  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  was  repealed  by  an  amendment  to  the  Political  Code 
making  that  Board  consist  of  the  Governor,  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  the  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
This  arrangement  was  embodied  in  a  constitutional  amendment  adopted 
in  1884,  and  the  principal  of  any  additional  State  Normal  School  was 
made  a  member.  In  1894^  ^Y  another  amendment  to  the  organic  law 
of  the  State,  the  President  of  the  State  University,  and  the  Professor 
of  Pedagogy  in  the  same  University,  were  added  to  the  Board. 

( To  be  continued.) 


Some  Radical  Changes. 


I.  As  means  of  realizing  llie  importatit  prin- 
ciple of  (he  development  0/  individuality,  the  fol- 
io wing  changes  have  been  made  : 

1.  The  manual,  or  course  of  stud\%  lias  been 
aboHsbed, 

2.  All  text  books  in  grammar  and  language^ 
spellers  to  a  large  extent,  writing  copies  in  sev- 
enth and  eighth  grades,  drawing  texts,  and  read- 
ers in  many  grades  have  been  wholly  or  partially 
abolibhed.  The  teacher  is  thrust  upon  her  think- 
ing resources  and  such  as  she  may  obtain  from 
consuUfltiou  and  study,  in  these  studies. 

3.  As  a  means  of  preserving  uiiity  in  this  var- 
iety, each  teacher  monthly  submits  to  the  supervis- 
ing pniicipal  in  writing  a  report  detailing,  Ui)  the 
condition  and  special  difficulties  met  in  his  or 
her    class;  (d)    the    pedagogic  or     psychological 

principle  involved  and  the  principle  of  proposed  remedy;  {o  the  method  which 
has  been  employed  to  meet  these  difficulties  in  full  detail,  giving  illufilrations  of 
the  devek-pnient  of  the  principle  by  written  work  from  class;  {d)  statement  and 
review  of  results. 

In  addition  to  this  regular  monthly  report,  special  reports  upon  special  prob 
lems  of  the  cla«-s  room  are  made  at  any  time.     These  reports  are  carefully  studjefl 
by  the  supervising  principal  as  a  basis  for  future  personal  consultation  with  the 
teacher.    The  place  of  the  principal  is,  however,  not  that  of  dictator  but  of  hvlp- 
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m^  felloir  student  who  is  <ailj  justified  in  interfercace  when  m  teacher  vioUites  a 
reoo^ijsed  pedagogical  principle  or  ber  netliods  to  far  diTerge  as  to  be  out  of 
bamioiir  with  the  spirit  of  the  deparUxteot  Anums  the  special  studies  already 
aodertakeo  might  be  oientioned  Ihe  foltowtag:  (.4)  PerpeodiciilaT  writing  in 
claafic»;  i6)  concentration  of  geography  with  history  and  hiograpby  in  fifth,  sixth, 
and  aerenth  grades;  (c)  teaching  of  the  principles  of  arithmetic  in  lower  grades 
upon  a  common-sense  basis  without  iatTodQCtkm  oT  the  nuoierical  symbols;  (ift 
American  history  upon  the  inductive  plan;  (r)  the  essestial  principle  of  ariih- 
metSc  and  the  rtspectire  grades  for  presesitatloa:  i/»  wa  tndactive  method  of 
teaching  grammar  and  division  of  subject  accordiag  to  the  compreheoditig  power 
of  varions  classes;  (  g)  study  lo  discover  the  age  of  chUdrea  suitable  for  lesthetic 
appreciation. 

II.     n^  meams  ofimspiwimx  iiiadkffs  wUk  m  nmimrat  imUwesi  im  Hkeir  MforJt  ^x 

^  c^eatd  to  A  tasJt  imiereU,    Thb,  I  am  coQvioced,  is  the  prObteai  of  pre^miDeot 

\  ivpoftaiice  in  saccessfa]  edocattoa.  I  sever  saw  a  dass^  which  was  i»ot  taterested, 
t  was  dotag  more  than  waste  time  ta  attettdlog  adiooL  I  aever  saw  an  inter- 
ested  class  presided  over  hy^  teacher  who  looked  apoo  school  woHc  as  a  task. 
Before  we  can  edncate  pupils  we  must  tntetest  tbem;  before  we  can  interest  them 
we  mast  be  interested  ourseU-es.  Some  teachers  come  into  the  school  work  later- 
ested  ttt  it.    Some  develop  an  interest  after  they  are  in  iL     The  safest  criterioti  bf 

^  whkh  to  jodge  a  soccesslal  teacher  is  his  or  her  interest  in  the  work.  The  aaleat 
taa  to  secure  a  soaad  ichoni  system  is  lo  employ  only  teachers  who  teach 
mainly  becaose  they  love,  and  are  interested  ia,  the  work.  In  Santa  Rosa  we  have 
now  a  number  of  teachers  who  are  iatetesicd;   we  have  a  nuaiber  whose  tatetest 

\  is  developiag^  The  meaas  which  recently  have  beea  pat  Ibrth  to  faraish  food  for 
taterestaie  , 

t.    The  report  system,  previotisty  described,  which  by  fcnag  the  atteatkia  in 
tellective  wrtttag  tends  to  create  interest  and  which  by  furaiiliatg  foets  from  the 

-  expetieace  oC  other  teachers  famishes  food  for  so^alled  **scliool  talk.**  It  should 
be  explaiaed,  o#co«t<ae«  that  the  reports  are  open  to  iaapcctloB  by  aay  teacher. 

2.  The  iaspiralioa  which  comes  from  consul  taticMi  aa^  work  with  sancrcre 
educators.  Dader  this  head  I  would  report  that  the  teachers  of  the  department 
have  by  aaanimoos  vote  aad  at  their  own  expense,  anihorhped  me  to  make 
amagemeats  by  which  vario«is  fjni versa ty  professors  interested  ia  edacaJtiooal 
iblens  will  come  to  Santa  Rosa  ami  assist  ia  the  work. 
3^    Teachers'  meetings^  always  called  for  some  definite  purpose^  aad  with  a 

I  definite  problem  for  discussaoo,  will  be  held  at  intervals.  .\mo<ng  subjects  for  sttdi 
discassiofiis,  for  which  t^bchers  are  now  gathering  material^  ^i^  [ai  the  causes  of 
poor  spelling  and  the  collection  of  a  body  of  words  which  are  halKtaally  mis- 
spelled ;  {ti  a  means  by  ^hich  poptlsv  at  least  in  prim  iry  grades,  may  he  proaioted 

*  £roai  daaa  to  daos  semt-aaattaUy. 

IIL     Tke  wt-0fgmmiztUwm  of  ike  m^ikois  of  tMt  dip^ftmtmi  upom  ike  imdm^ifpt 
^jrsUm^  m*kuA  aims  at  iJU  accmmmloi^m  offmtis  ^  dewftopimg  tkeproctus  by  wkiik 

^JtU  p^mcikai  /aci$  awe  o^tatneJ,  This  is  the  prtaaple  of  method,  aad  the  only 
prm^:iple  thas  for  npou  which  the  principal  of  the  department  has  iatafoied  with 
the  individual  methods  of  teachers^  It  has  been  iassted  that  whatever  aiethod  ts 
eai}doyed  it  must  be  baaed  apoa  the  pri]»ctpie  of  iaductkiti  in  all  trataiag  where 
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iodualion  is  possible.    The  radical   changes  made  neceasary   by  the  inductive 
melhods  of  education  are  the  following  : 

1,  The  substitution  of  laboratories  in  chemistry  and  physics  in  the  high 
school  for  text -book  8  to  be  memorized. 

2,  The  substitution  of  note  book  work  and  the  microscope  in  botany  and 
zoology  for  the  text. 

J,  The  iutroduclioti  of  laboratory  work  in  the  study  of  physiology  in  the 
Highth  grade. 

4.  The  introduction  of  laboratory  study  of  air*  water  and  earth  iu  place  of  a 
text-book  on  physical  geography  iu  the  Eighth  jgjrade. 

5.  The  abolishment  of  texts  in  grammar  and  language  and  the  treatment  of 
those  subjects  as  sciences  according  to  the  same  method  as  that  used  in  the  physi- 
cal laboratory.  The  only  difference  in  the  two  branches  of  study  is  that  the  ob- 
jects of  investigation  of  natural  sciences  are  natural  objects^  while  in  grammar 
aud  language  the  objects  are  words  and  though ts« 

6.  The  systematic  study  of  history  Ju  grammar  grades  upon  the  inductive 
plau.  Iu  this  work  the  aim  is  to  make  pupils  first  familiar  with  great  and  inter- 
esting events  in  history  and  with  men.  To  carry  out  this  work  the  use  of  the 
Free  Library  has  been  drafted  extensively  into  the  service.  The  large  majority 
of  pupils  are  now  members  of  the  Free  Library^  and  use  it  almost  daily  as  a  ne- 
cessity. At  the  last  meeting  of  the  library  tmistecs  a  resolution  was  adopted  per- 
mitting teachers  to  draw  seven  hooks  at  a  time  for  u»e  in  the  schools.  It  is  a 
measure  of  great  assistance  to  us. 

7.  The  cultivation  of  correct  oral  and  written  expression  by  means  of  con- 
stant drill.  Throughout  the  grades,  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  daily  is  devoted 
to  oral  or  written  expression  on  subjects  which  the  pnpUs  delight  to  express 
themselves.  In  the  lower  grades  stories  are  told  and  written,  and  in  tbe  higher 
grades  the  expression  is  cultivated  by  free  discussion  and  composition.  As  yet 
the  work  is  only  begun.  The  teachers  are  bending  their  energies  toward  so  in- 
teresting the  chiMren  that  they  will  talk  freely.  Later  means  whereby  correct 
expression  will  he  cultivated  will  be  introduced- 

In  the  selection  of  new  teachers,  two  classes  must,  in  regard  to  the  success 
of  the  work  undertaken,  be  avoided  ;  First,  teachers  steepetl  by  years  of  tH  ought - 
less  experience  in  the  cramming  mills  wnth  which  the  cflucational  system  has 
been  and  still  is  overloaded;  second,  teachers  lacking  the  breadth  of  culture  to 
comprehend  the  inductive  system,  or  who  comprehending  the  principle  in  its 
abstract  form  yet  lack  the  originality  and  ingenuity  to  apply  it  to  the  practical 
problems  of  the  school  room,  -^trom  report  of  Supervising  Principal  Fred,  L, 
Burk  to  ihe  Board  of  EdmaiioH^  Santa  Rosa,  Cat. 


Superiorendent  Rhodes,  of  Mendocino  couoty,  writes: 

Pacific  Educational  fournai ,  San  Francisco^  Calif — 

Genti^kmkn  :  A  thought :  The  school  census  returns  of  Mendocino  county 
show  that  more  than  22  per  cent,  of  the  children  between  5  and  17  years  of  age 
have  not  attended  school  at  any  time  during  the  year.    This  is  dismaying.     One 


-^NORMAL    DEPARTMENT  k^ 


San  Jose  Department. 


[The  extract  as  fouod  in  the  Methods  and  Aids  Department  of  the 
June  number,  punctuated  by  a  member  of  the  Junior  class,  San  Jose 
Normal  r] 

As  Bess  ran,  she  was  stiddenly  stopped  at  the  gate  by  the  sight  of 
a  carriage  which  had  just  driven  up,  and  out  of  which  now  stepped 
Aunt  Maria»  and  Aunt  Maria's  husb.ind  (Uncle  Daniel)— these  were 
the  very  grimmiest  and  grandest  of  all  the  relations.  For  one  awful 
moment  Bess  stood  stunned;  then  her  anxiety  for  Tom  overcame  every 
other  consideration,  and  before  Aunt  Maria  could  say,  '*  How  do  you 
do,  Elizabeth  ?''  she  caught  lier  uncle  by  his  august  coat  tail,  and,  in 
a  piteous  voice,  besought  him  to  come  and  pull  on  the  rope.  **  Pull 
on  the  xope,  Hlizab^jth  ? ''  said  uncle  Daniel,  who  was  a  very  slow 
man,  *'  Why  should  I  pull  on  a  rope,  my  dear?*'  '*  Oh,  come  quick  I 
Hurry  faster  I  Tom*s  down  in  the  well  !*'  cried  Bess.  ''Tom  down 
a  well  !  How  did  beget  there?"  "He — went — for — the — teapot/' 
sobbed  Bess;  "  the  silver  teapot;  and  we  can't  pull  him  up  again;  and 
he's  cramped  with  cold.  Oh,  do  hurry!''  Uncle  Daniel  leisurelv 
looked  down  at  Tom;  then  he  slowly  took  off  his  ccat.  and  as  slowly 
carried  it  into  the  house;  stopped  to  give  an  order  lo  his  coachman: 
came  with  measured  tread  to  the  three  frightened  children;  then  took 
hold  of  the  rope;  gave  a  strong,  long,  calm  pull,  and  iti  an  instant, 
Tom,  dripping  with  coolness,  arose  from  the  well. — Lynn  Smith, 
Wadsworth,  Nev.»  Diploma,  Grammar  ScliooL,  Mi-^s  Payne*s  class, 
Junior  B.  15  weeks  in  NorniaL 

Requlremknts  for  a  omission.  ^Applicants  nmst  be  sixteen  y far s  of  age 
and  must  possess  a  good  moral  character  and  ^^ood  bodiiy  health.  To  he  aclniitled 
without  examination^  the  applicant  must  hold  one  of  the  following  \  in)  A  di- 
ploma of  graduation  from  a  county  grammar  school;  {b)  a  high  school  diploma 
{a  and  h  on  ten  weeks'  trial  1:  a  teacher's  certificate  of  any  grade  ;  \c\  a  certificate 
of  promotion  from  the  nhith  year  of  a  California  city  school,  accompanied  by  a 
letter  of  reconnnendation  from  ihe  City  Siiperintemient,  or,  where  there  is  no 
such  official,  from  the  Principal  of  the  school.  Applicants  from  other  States  an<l 
TeTTitories  may  be  admitted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty  upon  equivalent 
credentials.  Non-residents  of  California  are  charged  an  annual  tuition  fee  of 
thirty  dollars.  Applicants  holding  none  of  the  above  credentials  are  requested  to 
pass  an  examination  for  admission  to  the  First  Year  in  grammar  fin  February  and 
March),  arithmetic,  geography,  spelling,  reading,  with  diacritical  marking,  draw- 
ing and  penmanship.  For  admission  to  higher  classes,  the  examination  is  made 
upon  all  the  r»reliininary  studies^  and  all  the  studies  of  the  preceding  grades.  No 
students  are  ^radnated  who  have  not  attended  the  school  for  at  least  one  year. 

Full  reports  from  the  three  Normal  graduation  exercises  will  appear  in  August, 
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EDITOR  I  M  li. 


A  FRIEND  recently  submitted  to  us  the  following  speciraeiis  de- 
livered in  his  hearing  that  show  how  little  folks  struggle  with  the  lan- 
guage :  A  six  year  old  (attending  school)  playing  with  a  younger 
mate  :  The  Younger— "0»  Delia,  etsi  and  you  pay  yady!"  The  Older — 
*'  O,  baby»  you  said  that  wrong  side  out!  You  ought  to  say  *yoa  and 
I.*  *•  A  six  year  old  boy — *'  Me  has  some  nails  for  I."  The  same  boy 
calls  a  carpenter's  bit  "the  bore-holer/'  and  an  eraser  '*a  rubouler.'* 

This  is  the  vacation  number  ot  the  Journal.  When  it  reaches 
the  districts  it  will  find  few»  if  any,  schools  in  session.  It  should  be 
read  by  the  clerks,  and,  upon  the  opening  of  the  term,  be  handed 
promptly  to  the  teacher.  In  consultation  with  Superintendent  Black 
upon  this  subject,  wx  were  assured  that  he  would  address  a  special 
communication  to  the  school  clerks  touching  their  duty  in  relation  to 
the  Journal  as  soon  as  he  received  the  official  lists  for  the  uew  year 
from  the  superintendents. 

The  well  known  firm,  The  Bancroft  Company,  have  disposed  of 
their  entire  educational  business  to  the  W  hi  laker  i&  Ray  Company, 
who  will  conduct  a  general  sciiool  book  and  supply  business  at  the 
familiar  num^ber  on  Market  street,  San  Francisco,  The  firm  is  pub- 
lishing a  bright,  new^sy  paper  called  T/i^  Wedeni  Jouriial  of  Education, 
Ex  Supt,  Harr  Wagner,  of  Sao  Diego,  who  has  been  acting  as  their 
agent,  will  conduct  the  editorial  work  of  the  paper,  a  labor  which  his 
experience  with  the  Golden  Era,  and  his  penchant  for  literary  work 
will  make  agreeable, 

California  expended  during  the  two  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
i894»  for  her  public  schools  the  following  sums : 

Primary  and  Grammar  Schools..... .,,... ,|ii»i34,48o.27 

Normal  Schools , 251,615,73 

University.... 355.^33-58 

The  various  districts  expended  for  High  Schools 712,957.00 

Making  a  grand  toUl  of 112.454,886.58 
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There  were  enrolled  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  in  1894^ 
235,875  pupils;  in  the  high  schools  7412  students.  Thirty-five  of  the 
fifty-five  counties  of  the  State  have  county,  district,  or  union  high 
schools;  six  of  them  have  county  high  schools. 

if 

The  Placerville  High  School  on  June  20th  graduated  its  first  high 
school  pupil,  Miss  Josie  Pedrini,  daughter  of  one  of  the  pioneers. 
The  editor  had  the  pleasure  of  delivering  the  address  on  the  auspicious 
occasion.  The  young  graduate  gave  two  addresses,  the  regular  essay 
and  the  valedictory;  both  were  given  without  manuscript  and  with  a 
purity  of  diction  and  a  grace  of  delivery  that  were  unusual,  and  even 
to  that  audience,  unexpected.  The  well  chosen  phrases  of  her  vale- 
dictory were  full  of  a  simple  dignity  in  which  the  character  of  the 
school  girl  and  the  young  lady  were  charmingly  blended.  The  people 
of  the  famous  old  mining  town  ought  to  guard  and  foster  this  school 
with  jealous  care;  for,  besides  being  a  credit  to  the  place,  it  affords  the 
only  high  school  advantages  for  a  large  mountain  contributary  popu- 
lation. 

ir 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  San  Jose  State  Normal  School  held 
a  session  June  27-28,  during  graduation  week.  The  columns  of  the  local 
press  and  of  the  metropolitan  dailies  had  for  a  month  excited  the  pub- 
lic mind  by  reports  of  grave  dissatisfaction  with  the  management,  and 
threatened  collapse  of  the  faculty  by  numerous  resignations.  To  make 
diligent,  full  and  fair  investigation  was  the  imperative  duty  of  the 
Board.  The  public  does  not  know,  and  probably  will  never  learn,  the 
details  of  the  inquiry  instituted,  but  the  immediate  results  are,  the 
reelection  of  Professor  Childs  as  principal,  the  acceptance  of  the  resig- 
nation of  two  teachers,  a  year's  leave  of  absence  granted  to  two  others, 
and  the  election  of  four  new  teachers.  Professor  Kleeberger,  at  his 
request,  was  granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence,  which  time  he  will  de- 
vote to  the  prosecution  of  some  favorite  line  of  study.  That  great 
mind  which  is  called  'Tublic  Opinion"  is  too  impersonal,  too  fair,  too 
much  bent  upon  the  accomplishment  of  great  and  desirable  ends  not  to 
contemplate  with  some  degree  of  satisfaction  the  firm  hand  that  holds 
the  great  school  to  the  center  of  the  channel.  By  this  firm  hand  we 
mean  the  Governor,  the  State  Superintendent,  and  the  recently  ap- 
pointed Board  whose  average  wisdom  guides  the  institution,  and  keeps 
it  alike  from  shore  and  shoals.  This  average  wisdom,  the  editor  has 
faith  to  believe,  is  above  prejudice  or  pettiness,   and  while  not  ig- 
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noring  the  claiius  of  persons^  sees  clearly  ahead  the  greater  claim  of 
the  general  good. 

if 

The  FoiirUi  of  July  celebration  just  past  has  demonstrated  again 
the  popular  reliance  upon  our  public  school  system  as  the  cradle  of 
lil>ert>'.  It  is  a  rare  thing  not  to  hear  references  to  it  in  the  orations, 
and  when  mentioned  it  itiv^ariably  evokes  applause  so  hearty  and 
strong  as  to  be  unmistakable.  The  optimistic  belief  in  our  country's 
destiny  shows  no  appreciable  weakening.  Fraud  and  force  were  every- 
where vigorously  denounced,  and  the  virtue  in  discussion  and  the 
patience  that  bides  its  time  were  confidentU'-  urged  as  finally  efficacious 
as  remedial  agents.  Universal  education,  including  sound  instruction 
in  the  words  and  spirit  of  the  immortal  Derlaralion  of  Independence 
and  greater  faniiliarity  with  the  history  of  our  national  growth  were 
everywhere  insisied  upon.  '*  If  we  suffer  from  oppression  of  any  sort 
or  degree,  let  us  wriie  a  new  declaration  of  independence  and  win  free- 
dom by  appeals  to  the  people  to  use  the  remedies  found  within  the 
Constitution/'  This  was  the  wist  counsel  characteristic  of  the  speeches. 
Grant  that  the  leaven  in  the  lump  represented  by  the  %vork  our  schools 
are  doing  may  leaven  the  whole  mass  and  preserve  from  the  oppression 
of  greed  on  the  one  hand  and  the  tyranny  of  the  mob  on  the  other. 
This  is  the  great  problem  the  iuheritors  of  the  Declaration  have  before 
them. 


ffict  x( 


^ 


I^cparfminif 


S.  T.  Black, 
W.  W.  Seaman, 


Jur,V,  1895. 

Siiperintetideut  of  Public  lustructioo 
Deputy  S  u  peri  n  leu  den  I  of  Public  lustruclion 


At  a  meeting  of  tbe  State  Board  of  Education*  held  June  10,  1895,  the  foU 
lowinjr  business  was  trausacled  : 

Life  and  Hducaiional  diplomas  were  granted  as  per  lists  accoinpanving. 
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Prof.  C.  H.  Keyes  relative  to  the  time  when  the  revised  U.  S.  History  would  be 
ready  for  the  printer,  submitted  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Keyes : 

Pasadena,  Cai^,  May  27th,  1895. 
/Jon.  S.  T,  Bltuk,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Sacramento^  Cal. — 

My  Dear  Sir  :  In  response  to  your  inquiry  of  May  24,  I  beg  to  say  that  I 
hope  to  put  in  your  hands  on  September  15th  the  completed  manuscript  of  larger 
history.  Under  terms  of  the  agreement  you  may  recall  that  I  was  to  have  two 
years*  time  in  which  to  finish  this  work.  The  major  portion  of  the  work  jrill  be 
completed  when  the  larger  history  is  out.  The  remainder  of  the  effort  being  the 
problem  of  form  rather  than  content. 

With  the  larger  book  completed  at  the  date  above  named  I  believe  it  will  be 
possible  to  count  on  the  other  by  the  last  of  April  or  May,  1896. 

Very  cordially  years, 

C.  H.   KkyES. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  placed  on  file. 

Upon  motion,  dulv  seconded,  the  prices  of  State  Books  for  the  year  ending 
June  30th,  1896,  were  fixed  as  follows  :  First  Reader  (old  series),  15  cents;  Second 
Reader  (old  series)  33  cents;  Third  Reader,  54  cents;  Speller,  25  cents;  Primary 
Number  Lessons,  20  cents;  Advanced  Arithmetic,  42  cents:  Lessons  in  Language, 
25  cents;  English  Grammar,  42  cents;  U.  S.  History,  70  cents;  Elementary  Ge^- 
raphy,  50  cents;  Advanced  Geography,  I1.02;  Physiology,  50  cents;  Civil  Govern- 
ment, 46  cents;  Revised  First  Reader,  16  cents;  Revised  Second  Reader,  28  cents; 
Revised  Third  Reader,  44  cents:  Revised  Fourth  Reader,  53  cents.  Retail,  60 
cents.     Postage  to  be  added. 

Professor  Childs  moved  that  the  Superintendent  be  authorized  to  order  90 
per  cent,  of  the  number  of  U.  S.  Histories  sold  during  the  year  ending  June  30tb, 
1S95.     The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Professor  Childs  moved  that  the  manuscript  for  the  Grammar  be  sent  to  the 
State  Printer  as  soon  as  ready.    Carried. 

On  motion  of  Superintendent  Black,  the  following  standing  committees  were 
appointed  :  Credentials  for  Diplomas — Professor  Childs,  Professor  Kellogg,  Super- 
intendent Black.  Accredited  Colleges — Professor  Brown,  Professor  Pennell, 
Superintendent  Black.  Text  Books  and  Revision  of  Text  Books — Professor  Pierce, 
Professor  Childs,  Superintendent  Black. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Professor  Pierce  : 

**  Resolved t  That  the  graduates  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  be  recommended 
to  County  Boards  of  Education  as  worthy  to  receive  High  School  Certificates; 
provided,  they  produce  certificates  showing  that  they  have  had  pedagogical  train- 
in^  either  in  that  institution  or  some  other  that  has  been  accredited  by  this  Board." 
Adopted. 

In  the  matter  of  designating  an  ^'Official  Journal"  the  following  action  was 
taken : 

Copies  of  journals  were  submitted  to  the  Board  as  follows  : 

The  Calijotnia  State  Educational  Journal,  by  J.  O.  H.  Cosgrave  and  Mrs. 
Nettie  R.  Craven. 

The  Western  Journal  0/  Education,  by  Harr  Waguer  and  Mrs.  Madge  Morris 
Wagner. 

The  Western  Educational  Review,  by  Frank  Dunn  and  James  H.  Wilkins. 

The  State  Board  went  into  executive  session,  and,  upon  motion  the  question 
of  designating  an  official  journal  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  following-named  books  were  ad<led  to  the  Library  List  :  **  Ethics  of 
Success,"  A  Reader  for  Lower  Grades. — Thayer.  "Ethics  of  Success,"  A  Reader 
for  Middle  Grades.— Thayer.  "  Ethics  of  Success,"  A  Reader  for  Higher  Grades. 
— Thayer.     "  The  Statistician  and  Economist." — L.  P.  McCarthy. 

Respectfully, 

Samuel  T.  Black,  Supt 
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The  following  diplomas  were  granted  : — 

LiPE  D1P1.0MAS  OK  THE  High  Grade. 

Annie  Austin,  Herbert  E.  Cox,  David  Curtis  Clark,  Cornelia  M>  Farley, 
William  S.  Hall,  Elmer  E.  Hollopeter,  Lillian  A.  Howard,  Johta  M.  Hussey^ 
Elizabeth  A,  Packard,  Nathan  Franklin  Smith,  Henry  F.  Wegener,  William 
Walter  Wilson, 


EdUCATIONAI.  DIPI.OMAS  OF   THR    HiGH   GRADE. 

Henry  Meade  Bland,  L.  W,  Cushman,  Susie  M.  Kingsbury,  Henry  C,  Petnay. 


Life  Dipi^omas  of  the  Grammar  Grade. 

Clara  A.  Barton,  Jeannette  Barrows,  Mary  B.  Bear,  Mattie  A.  Billingsley, 
George  K.  Bingham,  H.  Meade  Bland.  Kate  Cooney,  W,  J.  Connell,  Adela  L 
DeBerry,  Laura  B.  Donovan.  Andrew  E.  Downing,  William  J.  Fitzgerald,  Anna 
M.  Fleming,  Cora  M.  Getchell,  Bertha  E.  Gordon,  Anna  S.  Griswold,  M.  EHa 
Hall,  Helena  A,  Hunt,  Edgar  Hunter,  Carrie  K  Houston,  Louise  Narjot  Howard, 
Juliet  H.  Lumbard,  Lottie  J.  Matthis,  Elizabeth  B,  Moore,  L-  F.  Mounts,  Jas.  E. 
Reynolds  Anna  H.  RuckeK  Richard  T*  Taylor,  Julius  A,  Vcrgon,  May  E.  White. 


Life  Diplomas  of  the  Grammar  Grade  (kew  issue)  Granted  in  Lieu 

OF  Qi.D  LiFK  Diplomas. 

AmosM.  Ayers,  date  of  old  diploma  Jnne  12,  1880  •  Fannie  Doom.  January  27, 
1SS2;  Priscilla  Edwards,  June  13.  18S1  ;  W.  H.  Edwards,  July  13,  1880;  Grace  E. 
Everett,  Septembers^  1892;  Mrs.  Susie  Faulkner,  July  12,  1886;  Karl  A,  Floden, 
Jnne  13,  1890:  Harrison  Fowler,  September  3,  1S83  ;  Robert  A.  Morton,  July  13, 
1882;  Mary  McAuliffe,  January  15,  r892  ;  Alfred  L.  Wyllie,  September  30,  1SS5. 


EDircATioNAi^  Diplomas  of  the  Grammar  Gradk, 

Eula  L-  Anderson.  Hattie  R.  Batrd.  Mrs  Josie  S,  Broadhnrst,  W.  H.  Castle» 
Jessie  C.  Chandler.  Agnes  Cnrtis,  R,  L.  Crane.  John  W.  Duncan,  May  Evans,  Ida 
H,  Goldberg,  Sarah  M.  Graham,  Geo.  W.  H inkle,  F.  J.  Ilitdiens,  Felix  E.  Huber, 
Clara  P.  Kellogg,  Cordelia  Leland.  Dolly  B.  Melvin.  Lizzie  M.  Morf.  Mary  V. 
McNichols,  Charlotte  Parsons,  Sudie  Phillips,  Charles  A.  Pool,  L.  M,  Reager, 
Lilian  Roden,  Nellie  Rosters,  L.  M.  Stark,  Iva  Steuger,  C.  W.  Ilpdyke,  M.  V. 
Usher,  Minnie  Wenck,  Esther  Alice  Wright. 


Normal  Documents. 

Eula  L.  Anderson,  San  Jose,  paper  form  ;  Carrie  Arnold,  Los  Angeles,  paper 
form  I  Elsie  M.  Asinus,  San  Jose,  paper  form  ;  Eva  W.  Carnes,  San  Jose,  paper 
form  ;  Harriet  H.  Conkling,  Los  Anj^eles.  parchment  form  ;  An  nice  Cook.  Los 
Angeles,  parchment  form  :  Eleanor  C.  Finch,  Los  Angeles,  parchment  form  : 
Eunice  M.  Finch,  Los  Angeles,  parchment  form  :  Charlotte  J.  Fox,  Los  Angeles, 
parch meut  form  ;  A.  M,  (Vray,  San  Jose,  paper  form  :  George  E.  Harvey,  Chico, 
paper  form  ;  Annie  Louck,  San  Jose,  paper  form  ;  Sarah  L.  Putnam,  Los  Angeles, 
parchment  form  :  Mrs.  Leora  B.  Rhine,  Chico,  paper  form. 


July  Apportionment. 

Amount  subject  to  apportionment , .|r. 052, lit  77 

Amount  apportioned , * ,.   1,050,683  95 

Balance  unapportioned. «.,,., ,,, ,, ,. $^A^7  ^2 

This  will  give  $3.35  per  census  child.     At  this  writing  it  is  impossible  to  give 
each  county's  share  of  the  apportionment. 
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OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE. 

BQOKS. 
GiNN  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  published  Alex.  E.  Frye's  "Complete  Geography,' 
a  handsome  book  that  promises  to  be  immensely  popular.     There  is  no  better 
supplementary  book  to  go  with  the  State  Series. 


-5l^li=,^»=^®_ 


-^^m  CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  NOTES.^^:— 

Saunas  has  607  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  school. 

Plans  have  been  prepared  for  the  new  §17,000  school-house  in 
Alameda. 

Hon.  Harvey  E.  Hiohton  addressed  the  graduating  class  of 
the  Fresno  High  School. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Shelley  has  been  called  from  the  principalship  of  the 
Davisville  schools  to  the  principalship  of  the  Niles  school. 

Melrose,  Alameda  county,  is  about  to  vote  on  the  proposition  to 
bond  the  district  for  $15,000  to  erect  a  fine  school  building. 

The  Vallejo  High  School  will  shortly  be  happily  quartered  in  a 
new  $25,000  building  in  place  of  the  one  burned  by  fiends  a  year  ago. 

San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  county,  will  enlarge  the  public  school 
building  to  provide  accommodations  for  the  increased  attendance. 

There  are  just  1895  children  under  the  age  of  seventeen  in  Sut- 
ter county.  Who  can  show  a  more  systematic  computation  of  chro- 
nology ? 

The  San  Francisco  School  Board  has  paid  Miss  Harriet  M.  Fair- 
child  $2,663.45  i°  satisfaction  of  the  judgment  awarded  her  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Senator  Geo.  C.  Perkins  will  give  prizes  of  $200  a  year,  for 
three  years,  to  victorious  debaters  in  contests  between  students  of  the 
State  University  and  Stanford  University. 

Miss  Laura  T.  Fowler,  of  the  Normal  School  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, was  one  of  five  who  organized  the  first  Teacher's  Institute,  at 
San  Leandro,  in  Alameda  county,  thirty  years  ago. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Ray,  principal  of  the  Sutter  City  High  School,  has 
gone  to  Honolulu  to  spend  his  vacation.  While  there,  he  will  act  as 
the  agent  of  the  Journ.vl. 

A  PROFESSORSHIP  of  Oriental  languages  has  been  established  by 
the  State  University,  the  support  of  the  new  chair  to  come  from  an 
endowment  made  by  Edw»ard  Tompkins  in  1872. 
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Dr.  Jewei^l,  of  the  Univerbity  of  tbe  Pacific,  reports  subscriptions 
amaimting  to  $35,003.  towards  liqnidatiug  the  $50,000  debt  of  the 
University  and  Napa  College, 

Since  our  last  issue,  Miss  Carrie  Gray,  one  of  the  popular  teach- 
ers  of  Sutler  county,  was  raarried  to  Mn  Klyce.  ofSau  Francisco.    We 
saw  symploms  of  this  marriage  long  ago  while  we  were  superintend 
ent  and  she  teacher. 

The  Sutter  City  Union  High  School  in  Sutter  county  has  under 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Ray,  done  most  excellent  work 
during  its  existence  of  two  years.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  Mn  Ray  and 
Miss  Kverett  will  be  retained. 

Miss  Marv  J,  Watson,  principal  of  the  Sacramento  Grammar 
School,  was  given  a  grand  reception  in  the  Crocker  Art  Gallery  on  the 
occasion  of  her  retirement  after  twenty-seven  years  of  service  in  the 
public  schools  of  Sacramento. 

The  San  Francisco  school  census  for  1S95  shows  a  total  of  34,085 
white  boys  and  34,516  white  girls  of  public  school  age,^ — a  total  gain 
of  1620  as  compared  with  the  census  of  1894.  There  are  323  colored 
children  and  10S2  Chinese  children  of  school  age. 

Dr,  J.  P,  WiDNEY,  President  of  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, will  resign  at  the  clo-^e  of  the  current  school  year.  Dr  Wid- 
ney  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  University  for  three  years,  and  the  in- 
stitution has  been  very  prosperous  during  his  administration. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Chico  have  elected  a  fine  corps  of 
teachers  for  this  present  year.  We  are  pleased  to  note  the  names  of 
several  of  the  Chico  griiduates.  Among  them  Geo,  Harvey »  Clara 
Bennett,  Ella  Rhinehart,  Loraine  Stilson  and  Chas,  H,  Camper. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  program  of  the  ** Commencement"  exer- 
cises of  the  Bishop  Public  School  of  Inyo  County,  They  are  doing 
good  work  up  there  From  the  report  given  in  the  local  papers,  the 
essays  and  orations  were  most  excellent,  and  along  the  line  of  prog- 
ress and  culture. 

The  San  Luis  Obispo  Board  of  School  Trustees  have  directed 
that  the  promotions  of  all  pupils  in  all  grades,  including  the  High 
School,  shall  be  determined  by  tbe  daily  work  of  tbe  schools.  At  tbe 
close  of  the  year,  however,  the  pupils  mav  take  the  Principars  exam- 
nation  for  promotion  from  the  Eighth  to  the  Ninth  grade. 

Another  school  has  lieen  established  in  Berkeley,  the  seat  of  our 
State  University,  Prof  H.  R.  Wiley  has  organized  a  College  Pre- 
paratory School,  where  individual  or  class  instruction  may  be  had  by 
students  preparing  for  any  of  the  college  or  professional  courses,  A 
Norma!  Department  has  been  added  for  tbe  benefit  of  I  hose  preparing 
to  teicb. 
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We  are  pleased  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  Pa/o  Alio  School  Gazette, 
edited  and  published  by  the  students  of  the  grammar  school  in  Palo 
Alto.  Well  written  in  good  English  and  in  most  attractive  form,  it  is 
the  first  paper  published  by  the  students  of  any  grammar  school  in 
California.     Success  to  the  Gazette.' 

During  the  nine  months  that  the  Preston  School  of  Industr}% 
lone,  has  been  open,  170  boys  have  been  admitted.  The  boys  are  em- 
ployed on  the  320  acre  farm,  or  work  at  carpentering,  tailoring,  or 
shoemaking  for  four  hours  each  dav,  and  are  instructed  in  a  course  of 
study  similar  to  that  of  our  public  grammar  schools,  for  four  hours 
more  each  day. 

The  15th  of  April,  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  was  fittingly  observed  in  Oakland.  There  was  a  par- 
ade, participated  in  by  civil  and  fraternal  organizations,  school  chil- 
dren, and  many  citizens,  literary  exercises,  the  dedicating  of  **  Lincoln 
square**  as  a  memorial  to  the  martyred  patriot's  name,  and  the  plant- 
ing of  a  Lincoln  tree  by  the  Lincoln  public  school.  A  young  Sequoia 
Gigantea  (big  tree)  was  selected  and  planted  in  soil  contributed  from 
a  score  of  historic  spots,  such  as  Banker  Hill,  Yorktown,  Mt.  Vernon, 
Ft.  McHenry,  Lincoln's  and  Grant's  tombs,  etc. 

The  award  of  the  eightjscholarships  that  were  established  in  the 
State  University  several  years  ago  by  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst  is  made  an- 
nually by  the  faculty.  Any  school  officer  of  California  may  recom- 
mend candidates.  Each  scholarship  yields  $300.  These  scholar- 
ships are  open  to  those  young  women  who  find  it  impossible  to  obtain 
a  university  education  without  this  assistance.  Recently,  Mrs.  Hearst 
has  added  four  more  scholarships,  making  twelve  in  all. 

Superintendent  Moulder,  of  San  Francisco,  has  induced  the 
Park  Commissioners  to  contribute  such  flowers,  plants  and  running 
vines  as  could  be  spared  to  beautify  the  school  grounds,  and  the  result 
is  that  many  of  the  school  grounds  in  the  citv  are  being  laid  off  in 
prettily-arranged  plats,  and  planted  with  rich  flowers  and  shrubs.  It 
is  strange  that  in  a  State  noted  for  its  fine  flowers  this  matter  of  beau- 
tifying the  school  j^ards  should  have  been  so  long  neglected. 

Stockton  has  been  growing  so  rapidly  that  the  people  of  that 
enterprising  city  are  awakening  to  the  necessity  of  erecting  more 
school  buildings.  The  question  of  bonding  the  city  for  $200,000  to 
erect  a  new  high  school  building  and  two  new  grammar  schools  is  now 
being  agitated.  Stockton  has  the  finest  court  house  and  library  build- 
ing in  the  State,  and  with  her  usual  enterprise,  she  now  proposes  to 
have  the  finest  high  school  building.  Messis.  E.  W.  S.  Woods  and 
S.  A.  Kitchener,  of  the  Stockton  Board  of  Education,  and  City  Super- 
intendent James  A.  Barr,  were  in  Oakland  a  few  days  ago  investigating 
the  heating,  ventilating  and  sanitary  system  used  in  the  newly  erected 
school  buildings.  The  special  election  for  bonding  the  city  will  be 
called  some  time  during  August. 
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The  Fresno  High  School  undeT  Mr,  Heatoii,  is  forging  rapidly 
to  the  front,  as  is  also  the  Selma  Hi^h  School,  under  Mr.  Walker,  in 
the  same  county.  Tbe  most  barmonioiis  feeling  exists  between  the 
two.  Fresno  has  been  accredited  by  the  two  Universities,  and  Selma 
will  soon  be. 

The  following:  were  elected  to  positions  in  the  San  Jose  Normal 
School  at  the  June  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  :  L.  B.  Wilson 
(principal  of  the  San  Jose  High  School)  teacher  of  mathematics  and 
physics;  Matilda  Baker,  English j  Hattie  Corey,  drawing;  Etta  Kin- 
ney, biology. 

The  Gilroy  schools  under  the  management  of  Pjiiicipal  Pettit  had 
closing  exercises  during  the  entire  day  and  evening,  May  31.  There 
were  class  exercises,  a  complete  exhibit  of  school  work,  and  also  a 
large  number  of  specimens  of  whittling,  carpentry,  and  other  work 
done  outside  by  the  boys  and  a  complete  exhibit  of  sewing  by  the 
girls.  In  the  afternoon  there  was  an  address  by  P,  M.  Fisher,  and  a 
lunch  prepared  by  the  pupils,  at  which  the  prize  for  the  best  cake  was 
a'warded  to  a  hoy.  Professor  Stringham  delivered  tbe  evening  address 
and  Snpt.  Chipman  the  diplomas.     "  And  over  it  all  waved  the  flag.'* 


p 


BLACKBOARDS. 


//  is  estimated  that  more  than  ha//  the  schools  0/  California 
have  poor  blackboards — a  miserable  makeshift  upon  which 
neat  work  is  impossible^  and  so  rough   that  the  rooms  are 
f    filled  with  chalk-dust,  spoiling  clothes  and  injuring  eyes  and 
lungs.    ^"^ Nothing  More  Important  than  Good  Blackboards P'* 

WHY    NOT    HAVE    THEM? 

The  Hayiies  Veneer   Blackboards 

Are  fully  equal  to  best  natural  slate,  >>iit   fortunately  we  furnish 
them  a  I  abiKit  half  the  cost. 

We  also  carry  in  slock  and  fnniisb  at  reduced  prices  : 

EVERVTHING    REQUIRED     BY    SCHOOLSs 

FURMTLiRE,    BE1.LS,    MaPS.    CHARTS,  .GLOBES,     APPARATUS,     BoOKS, 

and  General  Supplies. 
I  l^*"  New  llhtsitated  Catalogue  on  appHcaUon.     Write  w.v. 

I    The  Pacific  School  FarDishing  Company, 


^A(^ICLIANl   L,  OoE^»  Nlana^er. 


723  Market  Street, 


Sau  FranciEco. 
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The  Regents  of  the  University  of  California  estimate  the  annual 
income  of  the  University  at  about  $390,000.  Of  this  the  agricultural 
department  spends  about  $40,000  a  year  ;  and  about  $20,000  a  year  is 
required  for  the  work  at  the  Lick  Observatory,  in  addition  to  the  sep- 
arate income  derived  from  an  invested  endowment  of  $90.000 — the 
sum  remaining  from  the  original  $700,000  left  by  Mr.  Lick  for  the 
founding  of  the  observatory,  af^er  the  erection  of  buildings,  pur- 
chase of  instruments,  etc.  The  income  of  Stanford  University  is  be 
tvveen  $250,000  and  $300,000. 

Tehama  County. — The  Supervisors  appointed  J.  D.  Sweeney, 
vice  self,  term  expired,  and  G.  K.  Bingham,  vice  Reita  Counsil,  as 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education. — Tehama  teachers  for  next  term: 
J.  D.  Sweeney,  Virginia  De  Shields,  and  Miss  Simmons. — Corning: 
Retta  Counsil  and  Kate  Knetzer. — Vina  will  have  two  teachers.  Miss 
Mollie  Owens  will  conduct  the  grammar  department.  — Antelope  loses 
a  teacher.  Mr.  E.  Palmer  will  be  teacher  next  term. — Miss  Frankie 
Swain  (Chico  Normal.  '95, )  will  teach  Bowman  school. — Farquhar 
has  elected  three  women  for  trustees. — Junction  is  building  a  new 
school-house. — Ex-Supt.  Belle  Miller  is  teaching  at  Cascade. — A  class 
of  45  graduated  from  the  public  schools  this  spring. — Certificates  were 
granted  to  23  applicants  at  the  summer  examination.  J.  F.  Duncan, 
of  Woodland,  received  a  High  School  Certificate.— Lena  K.  Nangle 
<S.  J.  N.  S.)  will  teach  at  Proberta  again—Miss  Salena  Heckle  re- 
turns to  Reed*s  Creek. — E.  B.  Warmoth  also  returns  to  Johnston. — 
Tehama  county  has  had  twenty  pupils  in  Chico  Normal  School  this 
last  term.  Butte,  only,  is  ahtad  of  us. — Bertha  Hughes  (C.  N.  S.) 
will  teach  at  Elder  Creek. — Miss  L.  Weitemeyer,  who  taught  in  Te- 
hama last  year,  was  married  to  an  old  schoolmate,  Ralph  Kern,  of 
Nord.  They  will  reside  in  Nord. — Supt.  O.  E.  Graves  has  built  a 
neat  home  on  his  fruit  ranch  in  Berendos.  The  professor,  next  to 
trout  fishing  enjoys  the  work  on  his  farm. — Principal  G.  K.  Bingham 
also  owns  a  nice  place  in  Berendos  where  he  is  now  engaged  in  pick- 
ing his  fruit. — S. 

THE  HIT  of  the  SEASON 

Our  TAILOR-MADE  SUITS  come  in  Covert  Cloths. 
Serges  and  Cheviots,  made  to  onler.  perfect  fit  guaranteed, 
and  first-class  workmanship,  from  f  10.00  up. 

Full  line  of  Capes,  Jackets,  Cotton  and  Silk  Blouses 
and  Children's  Reefers. 

Tailor  made  Bicycle  Suits  our  Specialty, 

LOEWENTHAL'S 

Cloak    and    Suit    House, 

Ho.  844  Market  St.,  San  FraDcisco,  Cal. 
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CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  THOUGHT. 


This  gospel  is  the  divine  message  that  to  every  human  soul  be- 
longs an  infinite  destiny,  and  that  in  this  infinite  destiny  for  individual 
man  there  is  involved  the  inalienable  right  of  every  human  being  to 
the  most  favorable  conditions  possible  for  the  working  out  of  this  des- 
tiny in  his  own  person  to  the  fullest  degree  of  realization.  *  *  jJc 
This,  then,  is  the  true  guide  in  the  field  of  education.  The  pupil 
must  be  led  to  discover  the  essential,  the  abiding,  the  truly  universal 
aspects  of  the  world  constituting  his  environment,  and  must  also  be 
led  to  see  that  conformity  to  this  environment  in  the  whole  range  of 
its  significance,  is  the  conditiou  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  exten- 
sion and  enriching  of  his  own  individual  life. — Wm.  M.  Bryant. 

A 

Wk  are  glad  to  see  the  wisdom  displayed  by  our  teachers  and  su- 
perintendents in  making  much  of  the  graduating  exercises.  The  peo- 
ple are  interested  in  these  exercises,  are  open  and  alert  to  the  best 
impressions,  and  such  opportunities  should  be  improved  to  impress 
patrons  and  taxpayers  with  the  value  of  our  common  school  system. 
The  strongest  men  should  be  secured  to  deliver  addresses  on  some 
practical  phase  of  these  educational  questions  pressing  for  solution. 
—  Amerkan  Journal  of  Edncation. 

To  say  that  our  public  school  is  an  instrument  of  immoral  collu* 
sion  is  a  falsehood,  and  the  man  who  reads  such  literature  and  does 
not  feel  wrath  stir  in  him  is  not  worthy  of  the  rights  of  an  American 
citizen,  and  has  no  right  to  vote,  I  want  to  say  that  there  is  not  a 
schoolbook  in  all  our  public  schools  wdiich  is  not  calculated  to  confirm 
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the  faith  of  the  child  in  the  first  great  supreme  cause.  The  teacher 
who  would  dare  to  inculcate  any  other  idea  in  his  pupils  than  that  of  a 
Supreme  Being  would  very  soon  be  walking  on  the  highways  out  of  a 
job. — I.  M.  Taulboe. 

A 

Ignorance  and  anarchy  batter  down  the  temples  of  justice  with- 
out rebuilding  them,  and  the  institutions  of  society  without  the  power 
of  re-constituting,  making  a  desert  instead  of  a  garden  of  our  land. 
They  feed  upon  vengeance,  ruins  and  graves.  Our  common  school 
system  trains  and  educates  for  obedience  to  law,  for  cooperation, 
unity,  safety,  peace,  liberty  and  brotherhood.  Our  schools  are  worth 
in  this  direction  alone  all  they  cost  —American  Journal  of  Education, 

4 

Let  us  give  the  old  country  school  its  full  share  of  credit  in 
bringing  about  this  healthier  tone ;  for  it  lives  still,  and  long  life 
to  it ! — Pennsiylvania  School  Journal. 

If  we  could  draw  back  the  curtains  of  the  millennium  and  look 
in,  we  should  see  not  a  Hercules  here  and  there  standing  on  the 
world-wasting  monsters  he  had  killed ;  but  a  world  full  of  men,  each 
with  an  arm  of  moderate  muscle,  but  each  triumphant  over  his  own 
little  piece  of  the  obstinacy  of  earth  or  the  ferocity  of  brutes.— 
Phillips  Brooks. 

I  SAY  you  must  be  the  boy's  comrade  or  he  will  escape  you.  If 
you  have  any  sort  of  charm,  use  that — not  for  your  sake,  but  for  his 
sake.  If  you  have  fidelity  of  character  he  will  find  that  out  for  him- 
self. If  a  sneak  looks  out  of  your  eyes,  he  will  know  it  and  every  fine 
maxim  from  your  lips  will  send  him  the  other  way.  If  you  care  for 
the  boy,  if  you  ivant  to  do  him  any  good,  if  you  have  in  you  any  of 
the  mother  spirit  which  clings  to  life  and  will  not  let  it  go.  there  is  no 
power  anywhere  that  can  save  if  this  fails,  for  it  is  the  love  of  God.— 
Wm.  L.  Bryan. 

The  pushing  of  a  favorite  doctrine  to  extremes  finally  gives  even 
tae  best  theory  the  guise  of  a  hurtful  fallacy;  and  when,  in  the  pre- 
paratory schools  and  lower  college  classes,  its  results  become  evident 
in  weaknesses  incompatible  with  a  student's  proved  ability,  it  is  almost 
or  quite  too  late  to  remedy  the  mistake. — Ida  F.  Foster,  in  Educa- 
tional  Review, 
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[Read  before  the  National  Etiucalioaal  Asi^ociaiion  by  Praf.  Karl  Barties,  of  Stanford  UaiversUy  ) 

The  Study  of  Children  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


The  Pacific  Coast  has  no  State  organization  devoted  la  the 
study  of  children.  The  work  with  us  has  naturally  gathered 
around  our  two  great  universities^  the  Normal  schools  and  scattered 
workers.  Alexander  Frye,  as  superintendent  of  the  San  Bernardino 
schools^  prepared  an  elaborate  mind  chart  some  four  years  ago  and 
gathered  a  large  amount  of  data.  So  far  as  I  know,  these  have  not 
yet  been  worked  up.  Charles  McGrew,  of  San  Jose,  about  the  same 
time,  prepared  and  printed  some  very  general  outlines  for  gathering 
data,  but  owing  to  Mr.  McGrew's  death  the  work  was  never  brought 
to  completion. 

When  Stanford  University  was  opened  in  1S91,  a  course  of  work 
was  at  once  offered  in  the  Department  of  Education  on  The  Study  of 
Children,  Only  half  a  dozen  students  registered  for  the  course,  but 
it  has  grown  steadily,  until  this  year  we  had  fifty -two  students  regis- 
tered in  this  course,  and  during  the  past  two  years  we  have  had  a  sem- 
inary  devoted  to  the  same  work.  We  have  also  had  from  the  first,  as 
a  part  of  the  Department  of  Education,  an  experimental  kindergarten 
and  primary  school,  where  we  have  been  able  to  carry  out  some  spe- 
cific studies.  From  the  University  we  have  carried  on  series  ot 
studies — lecturing,  printing  outlines,  gathering  and  working  up 
data, — in  connection  with  the  superintendents  of  education,  in  the 
cities  of  Oakland,  Santa  Cruz,  Alameda,  Santa  Rosa  and  Stockton  ; 
in  connection  with  County  Institutes  we  have  printed  outlines  and 
gathered  materials  for  various  phases  of  child  study  from  all  the 
schools  in  Monterey,  Santa  Ana,  San  Mateo,  Fresno.  Madera.  Saii 
Bernardino,  Riverside  and  EI  Dorado  counties.  As  a  result  of  these 
collections,  we  have  gathered  and  worked  up  15,000  children's  draw- 
ings, 7,000  papers  on  the  historical  sense,  37.500  definitions,  following 
Binet's  tests,  3,000  papers  on  children's  rights,  i,2afj  compositions  on 
heaven  and  hell,  4,000  papers  describing  punishments,  2.000  studies  on 
observation,  3,000  comparisons  of  the  horse  and  cow,  5,000  papers  on 
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inference,  3,000  papers  on  children's  ambitions,  1,200  tests  on  poor 
spellers,  1,200  color  tests  and  2,000  compositions  on  fear.  We  have 
also  a  large  amount  of  material  collected  on  the  property  sense, 
the  sense  of  time,  sex  instinct,  the  money  sense,  etc.  The  results  of 
these  studies  have  been  presented  in  a  variety  of  papers  before  Con- 
gresses and  Associations  and  in  articles  in  the  Pedagogical  Seminary, 
the  Pacific  Educational  Journal,  and  in  other  journals.  Miss 
Schallenberger*s  principal  contribution  has  been  the  study  on  children's 
rights  in  the  Pedagogical  Seminary,  and  she  is  now  working  on 
children's  property  sense. 

About  the  time  that  this  work  on  children  of  school  age  was  begun 
the  Pacific  Branch  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  organized 
a  committee  for  the  study  on  infants.  Miss  Milicent  Shinn,  of  Niles, 
organized  this  committee,  and  has  been  its  active  leader  ever  since. 
She  prepared  and  published  for  its  use  two  very  extended  and  valua- 
ble syllabi  for  directing  would-be  students.  During  the  past  year  the 
committee  has  met  as  a  graduate  seminary  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
Crirnia,  and  it  has  now  an  elaborate  study  on  children's  drawings 
nearly  ready  to  publish.  Miss  Shinn  has  prepared,  and  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  California,  two  volumes  o^ 
Notes  on  the  Development  of  a  Child,  making  the  most  complete  rec- 
ord of  infant  life  so  far  printed.  She  has  also  published  several  arti- 
cles in  the  Overland  Monthly,  the  Normal  Exponent,  the  University  of 
California  Magazine  and  elsewhere  on  this  subject,  and  her  addresses 
before  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  and  the  Woman's  Con- 
gress in  San  Francisco  have  been  widely  read. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Department  of  Pedagogy  in  the 
University  of  California,  in  1892,  Prof.  Elmer  E.  Brown  brought  to 
California  new  interest  in  these  lines  of  work.  In  his  own  classes,  he 
lias  done  much  to  develop  an  interest  in  child-study,  and  his  investiga- 
tions on  children's  interests  in  the  city  of  Oakland  have  led  to  valua- 
ble results.  He  has  maintained  a  seminary  on  child-study  during  the 
past  two  years,  one  member  of  which,  Miss  Mary  Wilson,  has  just 
completed  a  translation  of  Compayre's  "L'Evolution  Intellectuelle  et 
Morale  de  I'Enfant,"  which  is  soon  to  be  published. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  Prof.  Thos.  P.  Bailey  was  called  to 
an  assistant  professorship  in  Professor  Brown's  department,  and  he 
has  succeeded  through  his  classes  and  through  his  field  work  in  insti- 
tutes and  conventions  in  arousing  an  interest  in  these  directions.  His 
•'Child  Study  for  Naturalists,"   published  first  as  a  bulletin  of  the 
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Soutli  Carolina  Association  for  the  Study  of  Children,  and  afterward 
in  the  Pacific  Educational  Journal,  has  helped  many  inquiring 
minds. 

Within  the  past  few  months  one  of  the  public  schof:>ls  of  Oakland 
has  been  set  aside  as  an  observation  school  for  the  University  of  Call- 
foinia.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Pedagogy,  and 
several  promising  lines  of  experience  and  observation  have  been 
started. 

In  the  summer  of  1894  Dr.  F.  B.  Dressier  was  called  to  the  De- 
partment of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  in  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Los  Angeles.  He  has  aroused  an  interest  in  his  part  of  the  State  in 
child  study,  and  has  started  promising  lines  of  work.  His  articles  in 
Amencan  Journal  of  Psychology ^\iA,  6,  No.  3,  and  in  the  *' Hand- 
book of  the  Illinois  Society  for  Child  Study'*  are  well  known.  He 
has  now  in  hand  an  extended  study  on  Number  Perception  Through 
Touch  and  Sight  Compared. 

At  the  San  Jose  Normal  beginning  has  been  made  in  this  line  of 
study . 

I  doubt  if  any  other  part  of  our  country  gives  such  freedom  and 
such  enthusiastic  assistance  to  students  in  this  field  as  our  own  Pacific 
slope.  Our  School  organizations  and  regulations  are  flexible,  our 
teachers  and  parents  are  optimistic  and  eager  to  help,  and  our  school 
superintendents  are  glad  to  lend  a  hand  in  all  possible  ways.  Much 
of  what  has  been  done  is  due  to  the  intelligent  cooperation  of  such 
men  as  McClymonds,  Burke,  Barr,  Liuscott,  Greeley  and  Wood. 


Education  Up  to  Date- 


We  teach  the  children  Spanish, 
Trigonometry  and  Danish  ; 
Fiir their  heads  with  old-time  notions, 
And  the  secrets  of  the  oceans, 
And  the  cutiiform  inscriptions 
From  the  land  of  the  Egyptians; 
Learn  the  dale  of  every  battle, 
Know  the  habits  of  the  cattle, 
Read  the  poetry  of  Browning, 
M^ke  them  show  a  preference 
For  each  branch  of  science  ; 
Tell  the  acreage  of  Sweden. 
Aud  the  serpent's  wiles  in  Eden; 
And  the  other  things  we  teach  'em 
Make  a  mountain  so  immense 
That  we  have  no  moment  left 
To  teach  them  common  sense. 

— London  Truth, 


I 


The  afternoon  RouDd  Ta 
the  graded  course  of  sttidv  on 
Herbartian  priacipl^  was  cob- 
ducted  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  McM array, 
of  Normal,  111.  He  defined  Hethdut* 
ianism  as  the  education  that  feeds 
the  child  oa  the  garnered  culture 
of  the  world.  Conceding  that  bis 
development  is  along  the  lines  of 
racial  progress,  he  will  assirailate 
the  literature  of  the  time  to  whtcb 
he  belongs.  The  Iliad  will  appeal 
to  his  warlike  instincts.  He  will  ap* 
preciate  Ulysses,  Benjamin  Frank* 
lin  at  another  stage  of  development. 
(His  scheme  for  three  yearn*  work 
in  literature  and  history  in  the  in- 
termediate grades  may  be  given  at 
another  time.) 

One  of  the  best  papers  pre- 
sented and  one  whose  Influence  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  widely  felt,  was 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Pedagogics:  The  law  of  mental  coo- 
gruity  and  mental  energy  applied  to  some  pedagogical  problems. 
The  chairman,  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich  ,  considered  var* 
ious  bodily  activities  as  congruous  (/,  c,  fitted  to  come  together),  or 
incongruous.  The  artist  does  not  fit  his  hand  for  painting  by  crush- 
ing stone.  Recess  activity  should  not  directly  precede  drawing  or 
writing. 

The  primary  psychological  elements,  cognition,  feeling  and  will, 
are  congruous  to  a  certain  point,  when  one  crowds  out  the  others. 
The  report  treated  ftiUy  of  congruous  studies  and  urged  the  separation 
of  those  that  neither  assist  nor  offset  the  other. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  the  need  of  continuity  in  leaching 
was  dwelt  upon.  "Think  of  a  child's  having  a  new  mother  every 
six  months  for  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  life,**  was  one  expression 
used.     Professor  Russell,  of  New  York  State  University,  just  returned 
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i'rom  Kurope^  was  called  for  on  this  subject.  He  said  tlie  German  ten- 
dency is  to  continue  High  School  teachers  with  their  pnpils  for  tour 
or  five  years.  The  best  Anierican  schools  do  the  same  in  the  gram- 
mar grades.  The  personality  of  the  teacher  is  of  more  value  than 
what  is  taught. 

The  increased  attendance  at  the  Council  required  an  adjournment 
from  the  Supreme  Court  room  in  the  New  CapitoL  The  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Normal  Education  was,  therefore,  given  in  the  East 
Denver  High  School.  The  value  of  the  report  is  assured  by  the  name 
of  the  chairman,  John  W.  Cook,  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal,  at 
Normal,  IlL  Considerable  discussion  followed  the  recommendation 
as  to  the  place  of  practice  teaching  in  the  Normal.  There  was  a 
strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  teaching  in  the  first  year's  work,  and  few 
dissented  from  the  statement  that  the  children  to  the  practice  schools 
need  not  suffer  from  the  experiments  of  pupil  teachers,  if  under  wise 
supervision. 

On  Tuesday  moniiog,  after  a  business  session,  the  Council  ad- 
journed. Stronger  than  any  other  factor  in  the  unification  of  our 
schools  is  the  work  of  the  Council. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  State  School  Systems  was  pre- 
sented on  Saturday  morning  by  Henry  Sabiu,  of  Des  Moines.  While 
the  ungraded  school  received  the  attention  it  deserves,  the  questions 
considered  were  largely  those  that  California  has  already  answered. 
Professor  Barnes  declared  that  the  schools  of  a  county  are  colored  by 
the  County  Superintendent.  If  he  is  elected  because  he  needs  the 
place,  or  in  order  to  let  him  study  law  or  medicine,  instead  of  receiv- 
ing the  office  because  of  his  qualifications,  the  voters  are  to  blame  for 
lowering  the  standard  of  the  schools.  The  chairman  of  the  committee» 
who  had  differed  with  Barnes  regarding  childish  tendencies,  indorsed 
his  statement  with  the  words,  *'If  I  don't  agree  with  Brother  Barnes 
regarding  the  natural  state  of  the  child,  I  am  with  him  most  heartily 
in  regard  to  the  natural  state  of  the  County  Superintendent/' 

George  Washington  would  not  have  made  a  good,  all-round  re- 
porter,' for  he  could  not  have  been  present  at  all  the  department  ses- 
sions, and  he  would  not  have  written  out  the  program  in  pretense  of 
being  present. 

The  departments  that  now  comprise  the  N.  E.  A.  are  those  of 
Kindergarten,  Elementary,  Secondary,  Higher,  Normal,  Music,  Man- 
ual and  Industrial  and  Business  Education,  Child  Study,  the  Herbart 
Club  and  the  Depaitment  of  Superinteudence.     The  last  named  holds 
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its  meetings  in  February,  and  will  meet  next  in  Jacksonville,  Fit., 
in  1896. 

A  new  department  has  this  year  been  added  to  the  N.  E.  A.  It 
is  that  of  physical  training.  The  purpose  of  such  training  was  thus 
set  forth  at  the  first  meeting  :  **To  promote  bodily  training^,  to  gift 
teachers  and  specialists  an  opportunity  to  exchange  methods,  to  give 
the  general  public  an  interest  in  this  work,  to  discuss  military  training 
now  used  in  many  schools. 

Miss  N.  D.  Kimberlin,  of  the  Detroit  School  of  Expression,  read 
a  paper  prepared  for  the  National  Association  of  Physical  Training. 
"The  average  child  of  healthy  parents  lives  a  natural  and  healthy  life 
until  he  is  five  years  old.  When  he  enters  school  our  work  must  be 
preservative.  The  accuracy  and  alertness  of  physical  movements  is 
secured  by  military  drill.  In  the  Detroit  schools  exercises  are  given 
in  the  primary  grades  every  twenty  minutes.  We  must  keep  our- 
selves elastic  enough  to  seize  the  good  coming  from  any  new  idea." 

A  general  session  was  held  each  forenoon  and  evening  in  the  Cen- 
tral Presbyterian  Church,  each  department  conducting  its  own  work 
at  an  afternoon  session. 

SHOT   .\ND  SHELL. 

Co  ordination  was  an  association  word.  It  bids  fair  to  enter  the 
domain  of  Denver  slang.  President  Charles  de  Garmo,  whose  •'Es- 
sentials of  Teaching"  is  favorably  known,  opened  the  subject.  All 
connection  of  studies  not  based  upon  essentials  is  a  mere  educational 
device. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  talk  freely  of  theory  and  impracticability.  Is 
the  association  that  urges  these  principles  open  to  this  charge  ?  How 
shall  we  teach  children  to  appreciate  the  heritage  of  freedom  won  by 
blood  ?  Teach  them  that  the  women  who  gave  up  their  tea  were  as 
patriotic  as  the  men  who  threw  it  overboard.  The  boy  who  stopped 
the  leak  in  the  dike  was  a  patriot.  Whoever  for  his  country  sacrifices 
time,  pleasure,  health,  money  is  a  patriot. 

Bad  men  sit  on  the  fence  and  light  their  pipes  with  the  Magna 
Charta  and  the  Constitution.  Too  many  good  meft  shirk  the  pri- 
maries, shirk  jury  duty,  shirk  citizenship.  If  it  is  wrong  to  go  into 
politics  for  selfish  ends,  it  is  still  more  culpable  to  stay  out  for  selfish 
ends.  Will  the  true  citizen  fight  the  gambling  interest,  fight  the  sa- 
loon interest,  fight  boss  rule?     That  is  the  test  of  the  spirit  of  1776. 

Dr.  Joseph  Baldwin,  Principal  of  the  Kirksville,  Missouri,  Nor- 
mal, prior  to  1882,  and  present  Professor  of  Psychology  in  Texas  , 
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UGiversitv,  is,  hi  appearance,  the  Moses  of  the  Association.  After 
fifty  years  of  teaching  he  expresses  a  wish  to  begin  again  with  new 
methods,  new  fields.  He  said:  *' Conduct  studies  are  coming  to  take 
first  place.  The  artist  and  the  author  get  their  ideals  from  what  has 
already  been  done.  The  child  must  get  his  ideals  from  the  great 
patriots  of  history.  The  teacher  may  enter  the  mind  or  heart  of  the 
child.  Patriotism  is  not  narrowing.  It  is  broadening.  All  the  world 
loves  a  lover.  All  the  world  pities  the  man  without  a  country,  as  it 
pities  the  poor  bachelor.  Who  loves  his  own  country  is  ready  to  be- 
come a  citizen  of  the  world,  to  love  all  countries.  Cultivate  heart 
power  lill  it  takes  in  all  the  world,  the  universe  and  centers  in  the 
infinite  God.'* 

W,  H,  Bartholomew,  principal  of  the  High  School,  Louisville, 
closed  an  excellent  address  with  the  words  :  *'One  of  the  speakers  has 
said,  'If  I  were  not  an  American.  I  would  be  an  Englishman,*  I 
don't  want  to  be  anything  but  an  American!'*  That  reminds  me  of  a 
boy  on  the  cars  who  looked  sadly  at  a  Spaniard  and  said:  "How  dread- 
ful it  is  to  have  to  be  a  foreigner!'* 

At  no  time  during  the  Association  did  enthusiasm  rise  to  a 
higher  pitch  than  on  the  morning  devoted  to  patriotism.  The  tone 
of  the  whole  was  convincing  of  the  fact  that  the  spread  eagle  is  giving 
place  to  a  more  practical  fowl  that  keeps  its  city  politics  out  of  the 
bands  of  boodlers,  and  is  not  above  the  daily  duties  of  good  citizen- 
ship. 

Never  was  *'Amenca"  sung  mote  heartily,  with  the  spirit  and 
with  the  understanding  also,  than  when  that  great  audience,  2,200 
strong,  broke  forth  with  **My  country,  'tis  of  thee." 

The  instruction  and  improvement  of  teachers  now  at  work  in  the 
schools  proved  a  fruitful  theme. 

Would  that  every  school  trustee  could  hear  Arvin  S.  Olin,  of  the 
Kansas  State  University,  on  the  subject  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  It  is 
the  preventative  of  stagnation.  It  is  the  economical  and  ready  means 
of  introducing  needed  work  into  the  school.  Let  it  be  vertical  writ- 
ing, for  example.  One  Institute  will  accomplish  more  than  two  years 
of  educational  journals. 

Earl  Barnes*  directions  in  regard  to  teachers'  classes  were  practical. 
There  must  be  willingness,  enthusiasm,  bodily  comfort,  Friday  after- 
noon ,sessions  and  a  {^w  disinclined  members  will  hurt  any  class. 
Class  study  introduces  the  student  spirit  among  the  classes,  and  gives 
unity  and  purpose  to  the  work  of  the  school  department. 
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Supt.  L.  H.  Jones,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  pioneer  founder  of 
teachers'  reading  circles,  gave  a  somewhat  peculiar,  but  very  practical 
method  of  getting  teachers  to  read.  It  was  simply  the  laying  out  of  a 
course  of  reading  for  children  and  young  people.  Three  books  were 
named  for  each  month,  and  the  pupil  might  read  one  or  all.  The 
teachers  gave  in  reports  of  books  read  by  their  pupils.  They  had  to 
read  the  books  themselves  in  order  to  be  able  to  discuss  them  with 
pupils.     The  longest  way  round  may  be  the  surest  way  home  ! 

A  number  of  excellent,  practical  suggestions  were  made  by  those 
who  took  part  in  the  discussion  that  followed.  Pennsylvania's  State 
Superintendent,  N.  C.  Schoeffer,  who  has  the  heart  of  Froebel  and  a 
heartiness  all  his  own,  said:  **Many  teachers  reach  the  dead  line.  They 
die  before  they  are  ready  for  burial.  Neither  institutes,  teachers' 
classes  nor  reading  circles  can  resuscitate  them.  In  my  despair,  when 
I  could  not  arouse  them,  I  have  gone  to  my  catechism,  but  even  that 
says  nothing  about  a  resurrection  in  this  life.  Better  marry  them  off"  or 
put  them  on  the  emeritus  list." 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF   EDUCATION. 

It  was  not  annual  enthusiasm  alone  that  made  the  speakers  at  the 
closing  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  pronounce  this  the  best  session  ever 
held.  The  eflSciency  of  its  oiBcers.  the  exactness  with  which  the 
program  was  carried  out,  and  the  generous  provisions  made  by  the  city 
of  Denver  were  factors  of  success.  Evidently  no  **may  be*s"  in  regard 
to  attendance  were  accepted.  The  ruling  that  papers  may  be  read 
only  by  their  authors,  may  also  account  in  part  for  the  small  number 
of  absences  of  those  on  the  program. 

The  attendance  of  listeners  at  the  National  Council  of  Education 
is  smaller  than  one  would  expect.  Any  one  is  admitted  to  the  delib- 
erations of  the  Council,  though  none  but  members  may  take  part, 
unless  by  special  wish  of  the  body.  Every  teacher  who  plans  to  at- 
tend the  N.  E.  A.  should  count  the  Council  as  an  important  part  of 
the  Association. 

The  subject  of  Moral  Education  was  of  utmost  interest  as  showing 
the  attitude  of  the  foremost  teachers  of  the  country  toward  what  is 
more  and  more  acknowledged  to  be  of  prime  importance.  The  dis- 
cussion was  opened  by  Earl  Barnes,  who  spoke  of  religious  instruc- 
tion as  a  part  of  moral  training.  It  has  been  the  faith  of  the  civilized 
world  that  moral  conduct  springs  from  religious  instruction.  Only 
France  and  America  have  cut  loose.     By  his  ignorance  of  theological 
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lore,  the  modern  child  is  shut  out  in  large  pait  from  the  treasures  of 
art  and  literature.  We  have  lost  the  feeling  of  the  force  that  lies 
back  of  things,  that  gives  strength  and  sanity.  In  compromising,  we 
have  cast  aside  foundations.  Can  sparrows,  grass  blades,  Abraham 
Lincoln  or  Whittier's  poems  take  the  place  of  the  religious  founda* 
tions  we  have  thrown  aside  ? 

The  veoerabie  Dr.  Baldwin,  of  Texas  State  University,  declared: 
* 'Conduct  takes  the  first  place  in  education.  We  are  working  to  get 
the  best  into  the  schools.  The  Committee  of  Fifteen  have  done  much 
in  making  history  ruu  through  tbe  primary  school  in  oral  lessons. 
History  may  be  made  the  center  in  working  pupils  np  to  their  best. 
Character  growth  will  be  the  next  specialty.  In  tbe  next  decade  tbe 
school  principal  must  be  a  specialist  in  conduct.*' 

The  President  of  the  Council,  C,  C.  Rounds,  of  Plymouth,  N.  H., 
left  the  chair  to  give  an  account  of  a  de6nite  course  in  morals  intro- 
duced into  his  schools  ;  *•  While  known  to  the  children  as  stories,  tbe 
subjects  are  definitely  graded.  They  are  so  selected  as  to  appeal  to 
tbe  experience  of  tbe  child.  We  guard  against  drawing  conclusions 
from  what  has  occurred  in  school  and  we  do  not  make  persona!  appli- 
cations—it tends  to  hypocrisy/' 

The  unanimity  with  which  these  educators  demanded  more  and 
betier  moral  education  spoke  eloquently  of  the  need  of  the  time. 
Tbe  Bible  in  the  public  schools  was  asked  for  as  the  storehouse  of 
literature  and  art,  and  tbe  best  cyclopaedia  of  morals.  A  conserva- 
tive point  of  view  was  presented  by  J.  W.  Cook,  of  the  State  Normal 
of  Illinois  :  *  This  is  the  Age  of  Manhood^  and  we  cannot  keep  tbe 
Bible  out  of  tbe  schools.     It  now  goes  in  in  song  and  poetry  and  art. 

At  tbe  first  afternoon  session  Miss  Bettie  Button »  of  Cleveland » 
Ohio,  gave  the  report  of  tbe  Committee  on  Economy  in  Primary  Edu- 
cation. Economy  of  time  and  energy  were  urged.  This  report,  more 
than  most  others  presented,  was  closely  in  accord  with  the  old  educa- 
tion. It  urged  that  pupils  be  taught  to  read  at  five  instead  of  six,  in 
order  to  save  (?)  a  year.  Some  of  tbe  best  points  of  tbe  report  were  : 
Require  no  busy  work  that  does  not  lead  to  somethiog  definite.  Do 
not  exact  fixed  attention  to  study  while  some  interesting  work  is 
going  on.  Do  not  expect  specialists  among  fourteen- year-old  pupils. 
Defer  work  that  cannot  be  assimilated.  Make  tbe  science  sense  keen. 
Build  up  the  character. 

LSN.\P   SHOTS    FROM   THE    DEPARTMENTS. 
The  kindergarten  is  our  greatest  success  in  teaching  sociology 
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and  citizenship.     Other  schools  have  yet  to  work  in  their  own  way  to 

success  in  those  lines. 

*** 
Familiarity  with  nature  is  indispensable  to  intelligent  reading. 

Nature  study  is  incomplete  without  the  study  of  literature. 

Sarah  L.  Arnold. 
♦** 
Interest  is  indispensable  in  securing  value  in  education.     Tbere 
are  native  impulses  to  action,  and  these  are  to  be  invited  by  presenting 
for  their  exercise  the  proper  objects. 

Child  study  serves  not  to  discover  principles,  but  to  apply  them 
wisely. 

Pres.  Baker,  Col.  State  Univ. 

*** 
Send  your  pupils  out  to  loving,  willing  service,  lowly  perhaps, 

but  worthy.     Not  our  country  against  the  world,  but  our  country  for 
the  world,  C.  B.  Gilbert,  St.  Paul. 

*** 
Set  standards  for  your  high  school  pupils.     There  is  a  growing 
freemasonry  among  them.      Let    the  training  coordinate  heart  and 
brain.  W .  H.  Smiley,  Denver  High  School, 

Pres,  Dept.  of  Secondary  Educatum, 
*•♦ 
California's  accrediting  system,  as  presented  by  Prof.  Wm.  Carey 
Jones,  is  worthy  of  wide  adoption. 

**• 

Biology  and  physical  geography  are  the  subjects  for  first  year 
science  work  in  the  High  Schools. 

*** 

Art  education,  drawing  upon  the  higher  qualities  of  the  child, 
furnishes  the  truest  and  most  practical  point  of  concentration  for  edu- 
cational effort. 

•** 

Department  work  in  the  grammar  grade  gives  one  opportunity  to 
achieve  the  highest  excellence  in  her  line  of  work. 

*^* 
Manual  training  is  here  to  stay.     Its  moral  effects  are  neither 
last  nor  least. 

More  child  study  at  the  expense  of  some  method  stndy. 
More  practice  teaching  by  the  day  or  week  in  the  Normals. 
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The  moral  influence  of  the  teacher  requires  that  she  remain  with 
one  room  of  pupils  for  three  or  four  years.  Let  her  be  promoted  with 
her  class.  In  department  work  she  will  naturally  have  the  same 
children  during  a  course  of  several  years. 

**♦ 
Departmental  work  requires  that  a  competent  priucipal  hold  an 
even  pressure  on  the  requirements  of  work,  correlating  so  that  no  one 
study  shall  absorb  undue  attention, 

Electives  by  courses  for  the  average  college  student,  by  subjects 
for  prodigies  and  dull  pupils. 


In  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Education  and 
the  N.  E»  A.  in  Denver,  California  had  her  share  of  the  honors.  Prof. 
Jos*  Le  Conte  delivered  the  principal  evening  lecture.  Professors 
Brown  and  Jones  had  papers.  Earl  Barnes  had  two  papers,  and  Presi- 
dent Keyes  had  a  leading  paper  before  the  department  of  manual  train- 
ing. Professor  Barnes  was  made  State  director  of  the  N.  E.  A.»  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Council,  and  president  of  the  department  of 
the  N.  E.  A.  on  Child  Study.  C.  II,  Keyes  was  elected  to  a  full  term 
membership  in  the  National  Council  of  Education,  to  the  presidency  of 
the  department  of  the  N.  E.  A.  on  Manual  Training.  State  Superin- 
tendent Samuel  T.  Black  was  appointed  on  a  commit  lee  to  represent 
educational  interests  in  the  Atlanta  Exposition,  and  on  another  com- 
mittee, or  commission  of  twelve^  to  prepare  and  publish  an  extended 
study  on  rural  schools,  after  much  the  same  plan  as  the  Committee  of 
Ten.  This  last  committee  was  granted  S2.500  to  carry  on  its  work, 
and  it  will  have  two  years  in  which  to  report.  At  the  close  of  the 
meetings  such  a  lively  campaign  had  been  made  by  the  California  del- 
egation, that  a  majority  ot  the  directors  voted  to  carry  the  meeting  for 
1S96  to  Los  Angeles.  The  matter  had  to  be  left  with  the  Executive 
Committee  to  settle  railroad  rates,  etc.,  and  it  may  decide  to  go  East; 
but  the  meeting  at  Denver  was  all  ready  to  come  to  Los  Angeles. 

A  Friend. 


S.\N  Jose  schools  are  in  give  instruction  in  writing  perpendicu- 
larly. Thal*s  what's  the  matter  with  our  fist.  We  were  taught 
wrongly*  We  are  glad  the  young  idea  is  to  be  taught  how  to  shoot 
his  ink  perpendicularly.^  Fb<;az*///<f  Reporter^ 


^p^. 


SAKT'  CLARA  couirnr 
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Address  of  the  Postmaster-General. 


Thb  following  is  taken  from  the  address  of  Postmaster-General 
Wilson  to  the  graduating  class  of  Central  College,  Missouri,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  Centralia^  (Mo.)  Courier: 

**My  young  friends,  you  remember  the  oft-repeated  story  of  Alex- 
ander, in  the  great  sweep  of  his  conquests,  finally  having  no  other 
fields  to  conquer,  weeping  because  the  world  lay  at  his  feet.  We  have 
swept  forward  in  this  country  in  a  magnificent  career  of  territorial  ac- 
quisition— I  will  not  call  it  conquest — and  we  have  extended  oar 
boundaries  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  and  at  a  single  stroke 
more  than  doubled  our  area.  We  have  obtained  much  by  purchase. 
But  the  acquisition  of  territory  in  this  country  in  the  last  one  hundred 
years  has  been  nothing  compared  to  the  progress  in  which  our  people 
have  led  the  world,  in  a  steady,  resistless  conquest  of  the  forces  of  phy- 
sical nature,  and  the  influences  which  have  made  those  conquests  pos- 
sible, have  come  oftener  than  otherwise  from  the  quiet  lecture-room 
and  laboratory  of  the  college  and  the  workshop  of  the  mechanic  and 
the  inventor.  As  man  acquires  and  gains  knowledge,  be  presses  for- 
ward more  and  more  rapidly  into  the  domain  of  nature,  gathering  at 
every  step  increased  knowledge  of  God's  laws,  and  bringing  back  at 
every  forward  advance  trophies  of  a  fairer  lustre  than  Caesar,  Pompey, 
or  Scipio  brought  back  to  Rome.  The  trophies  which  modern  schools 
have  brought  have  not  been  the  [conquest  of  nations,  of  kings  with 
crowns  upon  their  heads,  but  trophies  from  Nature's  own  storehouse, 
and  made  at  once  the  heritage  of  all  the  people.  If,  then,  the  college 
more  than  any  other  of  the  modern  institutions,  has  helped  us  for- 
ward in  this  great  industrial  progress  that  has  brought  up  new  and 
unknown  forces  to  battle  in  human  society,  so  much  the  greater,  then, 
is  the  duty  laid  upon  the  college  men  to  become  unselfish,  wise,  ear- 
nest and  patriotic  leaders  in  the  formation  of  that  public  opinion 
which,  after  all,  is  the  sovereign  in  every  free  country. 

**And  so,  my  young  friends,  the  man  who  in  the  future  is  to  re- 
ceive the  plaudits  of  history,  the  man  who  in  the  future  is  to  have 
monuments  and  statues  erected  to  his  memory  is  not  the  successful 
soldier.  This  is  not  an  age  of  war  and  conquest.  This  form  of  in- 
dustrial revolution,  more  than  any  other  force  in  the  world,  has 
brought  all  the  nations  of  mankind  into  such  intimate,  profitable  and 
generous  association  that  it  has  in  a  measure  substituted  arbitration 
for  the  sword,  which  in  days  past  was  the  sole  and  only  arbitrator  of 
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diflSculties.  There  may  come  times  in  the  future  when  we  shall  need 
great  American  soldiers,  as  we  have  in  the  past,  and  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  doubt,  as  in  the  past,  they  will  spring  up  from  our  people  to  do 
whatever  temporary  service  our  cause  requires  of  them.  But  in  the 
ordinary  progress  of  the  future,  as  far  as  we  can  to-day  look  down  its 
inviting  pathway,  the  man  that  the  country  ueeds  more  than  the  sol- 
dier, more  than  the  military  hero,  is  the  statesman  and  the  civic 
hero.  The  men  whose  names  are  to  be  written  large  upon  the  future 
pages  of  our  country's  history  are  men  who,  through  the  education  of 
our  colleges,  or  through  such  other  education  and  training  as  they 
may  be  able  to  secure  for  themselves,  will  stand  out  as  Washington 
and  the  men  of  his  day  and  generation  stood  out,  as  wise,  sagacious 
and,  above  all,  unselfish  leaders  of  the  people  through  the  difficulties 
that  confront  the  progress  of  the  nation.  It  is  the  statesman  who  is 
to  be  the  honored  character  in  the  future^  because  the  safety  of  our 
country  depends  no  longer  on  our  ability  to  drive  out  foreign 
armies,  no  longer  upon  our  ability  to  put  millions  of  men  into 
the  field  for  battles  with  foreign  nations,  but  upon  the  ability  of  our 
institutions,  of  our  colleges,  to  produce  great  and  honorable  states- 
men— men  who  know  how  to  manage  the  affairs  of  state  in  the 
troubles  and  problems  of  peaceful  conflict.  And^for  that  preparation, 
as  I  have  said  before,  you  want,  first  and  foremost »  the  training  of  the 
schools  ;  that  thorough,  wise  and  systematic  instruction  which  the 
schools  can  gfve  upon  the  question  of  practical  politics.  Secondly, 
you  need  actual  contact  with  practical  politics,  so  that  at  every  point 
you  may  correct  the  teachings  of  the  school  by  the  learning  of  expe- 
rience, acquire  that  wisdom  and  moral  courage  which  makes  you 
willing,  if  need  be,  to  lay  down  your  life  for  a  political  truth  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  that  a  soldier  lays  down  his  life  on  the  field  of  battle, 

j|e  ^  :}t  :f:  H-  '^  ^  H 

**A  few  years  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  two  great  uni- 
versities of  the  Old  World,  I  went  to  none  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  that  they  did  not  at  once  carry  me  into  the  common 
halls  where  the  young  men  dined  together  every  day.  It  was  not  to 
see  the  dining-room  or  to  see  the  young  men  eating  their  dinners,  but 
to  point  out  upon  the  walls,  upon  the  one  side  and  upon  the  other, 
the  great  graduates  of  that  particular  college,  who,  in  the  service  of 
their  country,  of  the  church,  or  iu  the  service >  of  mankind,  had  ad- 
vanced themselves  and  become  great  leaders  iu  active  history.  I 
found  the  colleges  at  Oxford  and  at  Cambridge  vying  with  each  other 
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in  presenting  to  the  young  men  inspiring  examples  of  their  graduates. 
A  little  while  afterwards  I  visited  the  oldest  American  college,  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  there,  in  perpetuation  of  the  idea  of  the  older 
institutions,  I  found  in  the  common  hall  the  pictures  on  canvas,  the 
images  in  marble  and  brass,  of  that  long  and  heroic  list  of  statesmen, 
generals,  scholars,  ministers  and  patriots  that  the  great  college  had 
given  to  her  country.  And  when  I  reached  my  home  I  found  lying 
on  my  table  a  little  pamphlet  from  the  old  college  of  William  and 
Mary,  down  in  Virginia,  which  had  just  come  to  life  in  the  last  few 
years  again  as  one  of  the  State  Normal  schools, — the  first  college  in 
this  country  that  put  practical  politics  in  its  curriculum — and  when 
I  turned  over  its  pages  and  saw  out  of  an  average  attendance  of  sixty 
before  the  Revolution,  the  college  had  furnished  two  members  of  Wash- 
ington's Cabinet,  three  Presidents,  four  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  two  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  one  the  great 
Marshall,  I  learned  then  what  a  little  obscure  college  could  do  for 
the  State  and  country  it  undertook  to  serve." 


The  Schoolma'am's  Raise. 


BY  FLORENCE  MAY  ALT. 


Year  by  year,  and  day  by  day 
She  lived  in  hope  of  higher  pay. 
She  saw  the  city  prosperous  grow, 
She  saw  the  schoolhouse  overflow 
With  hosts  of  children  large  and  small; 
And  patiently  she  taught  them  all. 
And  as  the  seasons  swiftly  flew 
She  sometimes  taught  their  children,  too. 
Through  weary  months  of  busy  days 

raise. 
a 
get 
to 
The  schoolma'am  hoped 

She  did  all  that  a  woman  could; 
Her  arguments  were  sound  and  good. 
She  drew  petitions  up  so  fine, 
That  all  the  people  ran  to  sign. 
The  Common  Council  all  ag^reed 
That  she  should  have  it,  yes,  indeed. 
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The  Board  of  Education  made 
Long,  smiling  promises  of  aid, 
While  out  of  all  the  tangled  maze 

raise, 
a 
get 
to 
The  schoolma'am  hoped 

At  last  it  seemed  the  way  was  cleared; 
At  last  the  needed  funds  appeared. 
But  still  the  Board  could  not  decide 
Just  how  these  funds  should  be  applied. 
Raise  by  experience  ?    Or  by  grade  ? 
So  still  they  wavered  and  delayed; 
They  weeded  out  a  girl  or  two 
Who  didn't  have  enough  to  do; 
These  surely  were  the  halcyon  days — 

raise, 
a 
get 
to 
The  schoolma'am  hoped 

But  weary  decades  came  and  went, 
Until  her  faithful  life  was  spent; 
And  now  across  her  lonely  grave 
The  long  green  grasses  gently  wave. 
Her  tombstone,  in  its  ancient  place. 
Stands  up,  yet  lies  upon  its  face, 
For  though  it  says  she  has  gone  higher, 
I  know  her  soul  must  still  aspire, 
And  lingering,  long  for  Gabriers  days, 

raise  ! 
a 
gets 
When  every  schoolma'm 


A  FEW  years  ago  the  world  was  almost  astonished  when  an  object 
glass,  36  inches  in  diameter,  was  made  for  the  Lick  Observatory. 
But  now  the  attention  of  the  astronomical  world  is  about  to  be  di- 
rected to  the  observatory  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin,  where  the 
object  glass  is  to  be  41  j  2  inches. 

A  ROOM  hung  with  pictures  is  a  room  hung  with  thoughts. — Sir 
Joshua  Reynoi^ds. 
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v^    METHODS    AND    AIDS,    @y 


At  the  present  time  our  teachers  are  enjoying  their  vacation,  and 
are  by  no  means  disposed  to  **talk  shop.**  For  that  reason,  we  have 
no  contributions  in  the  shape  of  **ways  and  means.'*  In  other  words, 
as  the  waiter  said  to  us  the  other  day,  *'There*s  no  more  cooked  now  ; 
1*11  give  it  to  you  next  time.**  Yet  we  would  advise  teachers  to 
watch  very  carefully  this  article  in  the  monthly  bill  of  fare  ;  and  we 
assure  them  that  the  more  they  watch  it  the  more  it  will  grow,  the 
more  importance  it  will  assume,  and  the  more  nutrition  they  will  de- 
rive from  it.  We  know  that  it  is  the  purpose  of^Mr.  Fisher  to  make  this 
department  of  the  Journal  a  most  important  feature ;  and,  to  that 
end,  he  asks  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all  method-using  teachers  ; 
for  he  intends  to  spare  no  effort  by  which  he  may  bring  before 
them  the  very  best  thought,  the  very  best  experience — or,  putting  it 
differently,  the  result  of  the  very  best  experience  of  the  very  best 
teachers,  available,  as  contributors.  The  writer  knows  that  there  are 
teachers  and  teachers  and  teachers ;  and  he  also  knows  that  there 
are  teachers  who  read  and  profit  by  what  they  read — teachers  who  ap- 
propriate and  digest  real  pedagogical  thought  as  does  the  system  of 
the  youth  appropriate  and  digest  the  food  upon  which  he  daily  grows. 
We  have  said  to  some  of  you  in  Institute,  and  you  will  hear  us  repeat 
it :  A  method,  a  scheme,  or  a  device  which  has  been  proven  by  one 
teacher  to  be  good  and  fraught  with  good  results  has  too  much  merit 
to  suffer  condemnation.  Given  the  same  circumstances,  or  similar, 
and  actors  of  like  dispositions,  the  same  may  again  and  again  be 
found  successful.  That  teacher  will  succeed  best  who  ever  uses  the  best 
material  within  reach.  Methods  of  instruction  and  discipline  are  ma- 
terial— far  more  than  text-books  and  apparatus  or  even  schoolhouses. 
But  we  would  be  understood  in  this.  Real  methods  are  parts  of  the 
real  teacher,  as  the  tissues  of  the  living  body  ;  and,  like  tissues,  may 
be  assimilated,  matured,  or  cast  off  by  healthful  growth.  By  methods 
we  do  not  mean  those  namby-pamby  makeshifts  to  which  certain,  or, 
rather,  uncertain  "time-servers"  resort  when  asked  to  fill  numbers  on 
the  Institute  program.  By  methods  we  mean  the  daily  practice  of 
thoughtful,   growing,  inventive,  progressive  and  successful  teachers. 
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Let  us  hear  from  them  ;  and  let  us  profit  by  what  we  hear,  remember- 
ing at  all  times,  of  course,  that  the  wise  physician  knows  when  to 
use  lobelia  and  when  nux  vomica. 


Reformed   Spelling. 


A  g^reat  many  persons  have  considered  whether  the  spelling  of 
some  ot  the  words  of  the  English  language  might  not  be  greatly  sim- 
plified. Messrs.  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  who  have  lately  published  a  dic- 
tionary, have  sent  out  a  list  of  300  words,  and  ask  whether  there  may 
not  be  one  hundred  publishers  found  who  will  agree  to  use  the  form 
suggested.  It  is  doubtful  whether  so  great  a  number  of  words  could 
be  agreed  upon  ;  a  smaller  number  might. 

If  the  number  were  fixed  at  75  to  100,  a  good  many  would  make 
an  effort  to  use  the  spelling.  In  this  case  a  plate  should  be  made  of 
the  words  and  a  list  printed  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  familiarize 
the  public  with  the  new  form,  and  then  in  1S97  they  could  come  into 
use. 

The  following  words  would  probably  form  the  list:  Adz.  altho, 
aluminum,  analog,  arbor,  ax,  ay,  bailif,  bedsted,  behavior,  beldam, 
bequeath,  Bering,  burg,  buxum,  by  and  by,  caliber,  catalog,  catechize, 
Chile,  chlorid,  cimitar,  circumsize.  coquet,  curtesy,  cosy,  cue  (for 
queue),  cyclopedia,  czar,  dandrnf,  diagram,  distil,  duct,  enrol,  epi- 
gram, esthetic,  fetish,  fiber,  Fiji,  foss  (ditch J,  gang,  gazd.  gelatin, 
glycerin,  good  by,  gram,  gray,  Haiti,  hectogram,  Hongkong,  kilo- 
gram, Kongo.  Korea,  Kurdiastan,  meter,  miter,  mold,  monogram, 
mustache,  myth,  naptha,  neutralize,  niter,  nowadays,  omelet,  oxid, 
parquet,  pasha,  pedagog,  pedler,  phenix,  frenzy,  plum  (for  plumb), 
prattler,  program,  prophecy  («),  prophesy  (v),  quartet,  quintet,  ran- 
cor,  raveling,  saver,  Savior,  scepter,  secrecy,  sepulcher,  sextet,  sheath, 
smooth,  somber,  specter,  sprite,  stedfast,  Sudan,  synagog,  synonym, 
technic,  theater,  Tibet,  traveler,  nnchrislian,  whisky,  wreath.— 77/(r 
School  JournaL 

We  heartily  approve  the  suggestion.  It  is,  or  will  be,  a  step  iu 
'  the  right  direction.  But  why  not  the  300  w^ords  of  Funk  &  Wag- 
nalls? The  more  words  simplified  the  better.  Why  not  submit  500 
'  w^ords  with  proposed  simplified  spelling  to  one  hundred  publishers,  re- 
questing each  to  designate  those  changes  which  he  approves.  Then, 
let  those  changes  which  have  met  the  approval  of  three-fourths  of  the 
hundred  publishers  be  adopted. 

I  SANT*    CLATU  Zm^Ti 
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-^SUPERINTENDENTS,  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATIONsn 
^^^^^i:         AND  TRUSTEES.  :p^M^ 

[From  the  Seminar^'  in  Pedagogj-,  University  of  Califoniia.] 

County  Supervision  in  California. 


BY   G.    W.    BEATTIE. 


IN  THREE  PARTvS— PART  III. 
1881. 

In  188 1  the  County  Superintendent  was  empowered  to  have  the 
school  census  retaken  in  any  district,  if  he  believed  the  work  had  been 
improperly  done. 

Each  County  Board  of  Education  was  required  to  prescribe  and 
enforce  a  course  of  study,  and  adopt  a  list  of  books  for  district  libraries, 
and  was  empowered  to  incur  incidental  expenses,  including  printing, 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  General  Fund  of  the  county;  and  to  examine  ap- 
plicants for  diplomas  of  graduation  from  the  schools.  The  legislation 
of  this  year  has  been  productive  of  a  voluminous  literature  in  the  form 
of  **  County  Manuals,'*  a  systematic  study  of  which  would  furnish  an 
interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  educational  development  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

1883. 

The  Legislature  of  1883  required  County  Boards  of  Education  in 
all  counties  in  which  districts  voted  to  adopt  the  grammar  school 
course,  to  prescribe  a  course  of  study  for  the  same,  and  also  to  provide 
for  examinations  for  promotions  in  primary,  grammar,  and  grammar 
school  course  grades,  not  less  than  twice  each  year. 

1885. 

In  the  statutes  of  1885  the  County  Superintendent  of  each  county 
was  designated  as  the  one  to  distribute  the  State  text-books  to  the 
pupils  of  his  county,  and  collect  pay  for  the  same  through  the  teach- 
ers. The  Board  of  Supervisors  was  required  to  set  aside  sufficient 
money  to  enable  the  County  Superintendent  to  make  his  purchases, 
to  be  known  as  a  **  revolving  fund,"  said  money,  when  drawn  out,  to 
be  replaced  in  said  fund  after  being  collected  from  the  pupils. 

1887. 

vSection  1669  of  the  Political  Code,  enacted  in  1887,  requires  that 
'my  segregation  of  subjects  and  assignment  thereof  to  teachers,  where 
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department  work  is  done  in  grammar  grade  schools  and  scbools  in 
which  the  grammar  school  course  is  maintained,  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  County  Superintendent  for  his  approval.  The  Superintendent  was 
to  keep  a  record  of  pupils  euroJled  in  the  grammar  school  course,  and 
transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
County  Boards  of  Education  were  given  power  to  issue  grammar 
school  course  certificates. 

The  statutes  of  the  same  year  authorize  Principals  of  Normal 
Schools,  Clerks  of  School  Districts,  and  authorized  retail  dealers,  as 
well  as  County  Superintendents,  to  order  State  textbooks. 

1S89. 

In  1889  the  County  Superintendent  was  directed  to  expend  one- 
half  of  the  fees,  amounting  to  two  dollars  each,  received  from  appli- 
cants for  teachers'  certificates,  for  books  for  a  County  Teachers' 
Library.  He  was  authorized  to  employ  janitors  when  district  trustees 
failed  to  do  so;  to  supply  each  district  with  a  rubber  stamp  with  which 
the  library  books  were  to  be  marked;  as  exoffido  Secretary  of  the 
County  Board  of  Education,  to  receive  the  same  salary  as  any  other 
member  of  the  Board,  $5  per  day  during  the  sessions  of  the  Board  be- 
ing now  the  specified  salary  of  each  member. 

Section  1858  of  the  Political  Code  was  so  amended  that  when  the 
funds  of  any  district  were  temporarily  exhausted,  the  County  Super- 
intendent might  furnish  to  the  County  Treasurer  an  estimate  of  the 
income  that  such  district  livould  derive  from  the  next  apportionment, 
whereupon  it  became  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  transfer  to  the  funds 
of  said  district,  from  any  moneys  on  hand  and  not  immediately  needed, 
an  amount  not  exceeding  90  per  cent,  of  the  estimate,  to  supply  the  ^ 
pressing  wants  of  the  district. 

An  amendment  to  section  1614  of  the  Political  Code  required 
resignations  of  IVustees  of  School  Districts  to  be  made  to  the  County 
Superintendent  in  writing;  and  section  1617  of  the  same  Code  was 
changed  so  as  to  make  it  the  duty  of  Trustees  to  notify  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  employment  of  teachers  and  the  appointment  of  Census 
Marshals. 

County  Boards  of  Education  were  instructed  to  require  promo- 
tions in  all  primary  and  grammar  schools,  except  in  cities  having 
Boards  of  Education,  at  least  once  in  each  year,  and  prescribe  the  basis 
for  the  same,  and  were  authorized  to  grant  special  certificates,  and 
certificates  of  high  school  grade. 
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In  1891  the  County  Superintendent  was  instructed  to  take  charge 
of  the  County  Teachers*  Library,  catalogue  the  same,  and  keep  a 
record  of  books  taken  therefrom. 

In  this  year  the  law  authorizing  the  establishment  of  City,  Incor- 
porated Town,  and  Union  District  High  Schools,  was  enacted.  Under 
its  provisions  the  County  Superintendent  was,  under  certain  conditions, 
directed  to  call  elections  in  the  cities  or  districts  petitioning  therefor, 
to  determine  whether  high  schools  should  be  established;  receive  the 
returns  from  such  elections;  and  in  case  the  vote  proved  favorable, 
call  meetings  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  districts  affected,  to  com- 
plete the  organization  of  the  high  School.  He  was  also  required  to 
estimate  the  amount  of  money  that  should  be  raised  by  tax  levied  by 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  on  the  property  in  said  high  school  district, 
to  purchase  grounds,  erect  buildings  and  support  the  high  school  in 
union  districts.  This  provision  concerning  estimating  taxes  was,  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  declared  unconstitutional. 

Another  statute  enacted  the  same  year,  authorized  the  establish- 
ment of  County  High  Schools,  and  provided  that  in  counties  where 
high  schools  came  into  existence  under  this  law,  the  County  Board  of 
Education  should  constitute  the  managing  Board  of  such  school; 
should  hold  its  property,  in  trust,  for  the  county;  furnish  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  annually  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  needed 
to  pay  all  of  the  necessary  expenses  of  running  said  school;  adopt  text- 
books; adopt  and  enforce  course  of  study;  engage  teachers,  janitors 
and  other  employes;  and  do  any  and  all  other  things  necessary  to  the 
proper  conduct  of  the  school.  They  were  to  draw  their  orders  on  the 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  in  the  manner  and  form  provided 
by  law  for  School  District  Trustees  against  the  County  High  School 
Fund,  for  all  expenses  of  the  school. 

Grammar  school  course  certificates  were  made  exchangeable  for 
high  school  grade  certificates,  and  their  issuance  discontinued. 

The  County  Superintendent  was  to  appoint  the  District  Clerk,  in 
case  the  Board  of  Trustees  failed  to  do  so,  on  the  first  Saturday  in  July. 

1893. 

In  1893  the  duty  of  making  the  estimate  of  the  amount  to  be 
raised  by  taxation  for  the  support  of  union  district  high  schools  was 
transferred  from  the  Superintendent  to  the  High  School  Boards. 

The  course  of  study  in  these  schools,  as  well  as  in  City  and 
District  high  schools,  organized  under  the  provisions  of  the  same  Act, 
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was  made  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  County  Board  of  Education. 

The  County  Superintendent  was  empowered  to  act  with  the  rep- 
resentatives elected  by  the  districts,  in  locating  and  naming  union  dis- 
trict high  schools;  and  he  was  required  to  suspend  the  school  in  any 
such  district  whenever  the  average  attendance  did  not  exceed  ten. 

He  was  permitted  to  draw  bis  warrant  on  the  unappf^rtioned 
County  School  Fund  for  $200  per  year,  for  the  support  of  the  Teach- 
ers* Institute. 

Special  meetings  of  the  County  Board  of  Education  were  aiuhor- 
ized  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  County  Superintendent  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  schools  might  require  them  to  he  held. 

Life  diplomas,  educational  diplomas,  and  documents  issued  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  to  graduates  from  the  State  Normal  Schools, 
having  been  made  equivalent  to  certificates,  the  County  Superintend- 
ent was  instructed  to  make  a  record  of  the  names  of  persons  holding 
such  documents,  when  submitted  to  him,  in  lieu  of  filing  the  certifi- 
cates of  such  teachers. 

Boards  of  Trustees  were  required  to  submit  all  proposed  purchases 
of  books  and  apparatus  to  the  County  Superintendent  for  approval, 

1894. 
Until  1894  it  was  the  practice,  based  on  sundry  statutes,  in  cities 
having  Boards  of  Tiducatiou.  to  draw  the  total  amount  of  each  appor- 
tionment from  the  State  and  county  funds,  and  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  treasurers  of  such  cities  for  disbursement;  but  in  the  latter  part 
of  this  year  the  State  Supreme  Court  decided  that  all  such  moneys 
must  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  County  Treasurers  till  needed, 
and  must  be  disbursed  like  the  moneys  of  other  districts,  by  means  of 
orders  drawn  on  the  County  Superintendents.  This  change  involved 
a  large  increase  in  the  clerical  work  of  the  latter  officers. 


CI.ASSIFICATION    OF   FUNCTIONS. 

While  from  the  title  *' County  Superintendent  of  Schools'*  one 
would  naturally  expect  its  bearer  to  be  distinctively  an  educational 
officer,  more  concerned  with  pedagogical  questions  and  problems  than 
with  anything  else,  an  examination  of  the  legislation  concerning  this 
official  will  show  thai  in  the  minds  of  those  who  took  the  first  steps  in 
establishing  the  office  in  the  State,  the  opposite  view  prevailed,  and 
the  division  of  labors  of  tlie  original  Superintending  School  Committee 
between  a  County  Superintendent  and  a  Board  of  District  Trustees 
seems  to  have  been  designed  largely  to  establish   at  some  convenient 


» 


int  an  office  of  record  for  matters  pertaining  to  schools;  and  to  pro- 
vide a  simpler  medium  of  exchange  between  the  office  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  and  the  schools.  It  was  perhaps  also 
thought  wise  to  transfer  from  local  committees,  serving  without  pa>% 
the  duty  of  attending  to  the  numerous  details  of  administration  that 
would  be  likely  to  be  looked  after  more  faithfully  by  one  man  who 
gave  sufficient  time  to  such  work  to  e  a  title  him  to  compensation  for 
his  services. 

Throughout  the  early  history  of  the  Slate,  the  duties  of  this  offi- 
cer were  looked  upon  as  almost  wholly  clerical,  and  County  Assessors 
and  County  Clerks  were  considered  fully  competent,  in  the  time  they 
could  spare  from  the  duties  of  their  more  important  offices,  to  exercise 
all  the  functions  of  a  Superintendent  of  Schools.  x\t  one  time  only, 
and  then  for  but  tittle  more  than  a  year  has  the  law  required  the 
County  Superintendent  to  be  a  professional  teacher. 

As  years  passed,  a  recognition  of  the  pedagogical  element  in  a 
Superintendent's  work  stood  out  in  bolder  relief;  but  at  the  same  time 
his  duties  in  other  lines  were  largely  increased,  till  to-day  he  has 
assigned  to  him  an  aggregation  of  functions,  demanding  large  amounts 
of  labor,  and  requiring  for  their  execution  wide  intelligence  and  sound 
judgment. 

On  analysis,  the  duties  of  the  County  Superintendent  are  naturally 
grouped  in  two  divisions,— Business  and  Pedagogical. 

BUSINKSS. 

A  large  amount  of  work  of  an  almost  purely  clerical  nature  is 
required  of  him.  He  must  keep  a  set  of  books,  opening  accounts  with 
from  three  to  five  funds  for  each  district;  apportion  the  school  moneys 
quarterly;  register  trustees'  orders  drawn  on  exhausted  funds;  draw 
requisitions  on  the  district  funds,  restraining  improper  expenditures 
by  the  trustees;  take  charge  of,  and  close  the  affairs  of  lapsed  districts* 
distribute  blanks  received  from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion; where  circumstances  make  it  desirable,  distribute  State  text- 
books to  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools;  record  the  proceedings  of 
the  County  Board  of  Education,  including  the  standing  of  applicants 
examined;  fill  out  certificates  issued;  record  names  of  holders  of  docu- 
ments  equivalent  to  certificates;  record  his  official  acts;  collect  and 
file  reports  of  teachers,  trustees,  census  marshals,  teachers*  certificates, 
trustees  orders  for  requisitions,  certificates  of  election  and  resignations 
of  trustees,  and  certificates  of  appointment  of  census  marshals,  teach- 
ers»  and  district  trustees  and  clerks;  from  the  documents  on  file  and 
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tbe  records  of  his  office,  compile  annually  a  .statistical  and  financial 
report  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instrticliou. 

He  has  an  extensive  correspondence,  by  far  the  larger  part  of 
which  is  devoted  to  the  details  of  administration.  He  answers  letters 
from  applicants  for  certificates,  prospective  teachers,  perplexed  tnis- 
tees»  dealers  ia  books,  apparatus  and  school  supplies;  sends  instruc- 
lions,  information  and  advice  to  teachers,  trustees  and  census  marshals; 
and  corresponds  with  Institute  instructors,  University  representatives 
and  educators  generally. 

There  is  another  class  of  duties  to  be  performed  by  the  Superin- 
tendent, that  combines  some  of  the  clerical  element  with  an  exercise 
of  judgment  or  of  technical  skilL 

He  is  the  legal  adviser  of  the  people  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
schools. 

The  recommendation  of  the  creation  of  new  districts,  or^  of  the 
modification  of  old  ones,  requires  thorough  acquaintance  with  local 
conditions.  Neighborhood  disagreements  must  be  considered,  and 
action  in  such  matters  may  have  a  material  bearing  on  the  continuance 
or  removal  of  these  differences,  and  in  no  part  of  a  Superintendent's 
work  is  common  sense  iu  greater  demand  than  in  directing  matters  of 
this  class.  After  a  line  of  action  has  been  decided  upon  by  a  district, 
there  remains  the  preparation  of  the  necessary  papers  by  the  Superin- 
tendent, and  here,  as  also  in  making  up  the  records  of  special  tax  and 
bond  proceedings,  is  needed  the  skill  of  a  lawyer,  for  defective  opera- 
tions at  this  stage  may  at  some  future  time  invalidate  an  issue  of 
bonds  voted  by  the  district. 

In  the  issuance  of  bonds  for  building  purposes,  though  the  law 
does  not  require  it,  the  legal  work  generally  and  naturally  falls  to  the 
County  Superintendent,  and  after  directing  the  steps  to  be  taken  by 
the  people  and  trustees  of  a  district,  he  compiles  the  necessary  record 
of  proceedings,  including  affidavits  of  publishing  and  posting  election 
notices,  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  calling  the 
election,  the  qualification  of  tbe  election  officers,  the  poll  and  tally 
lists  used  in  the  election,  the  trustees*  report  of  the  canvass  of  returns, 
the  County  Auditor's  certificate  of  valuation,  the  order  to  be  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  including  the  form  of  the  bond,  an  ab- 
stract from  the  records  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  his  own  office 
showing  tbe  organization  and  legal  development  of  the  district,  super- 
vise the  printing  of  the  bonds  and  assist  in  negotiating  their  sale» 
The  ability  of  a  county  to  place  its  school  bonds  to  good  advantage  in 


the  market  depends,  to  a  large  extent,  on  the  recognized  ability  of  its 
Superintendent  in  preparing  them  for  sale. 

He  is  frequently  expected  to  outline  the  financial  policy  for  the 
districts,  and  bis  advice  has  weight  in  determining  whether  additioDal 
school  facilities  shall  be  provided,  or  terms  extended,  or  houses  shall 
be  built  by  special  tax;  or  whether  bonds  shall  be  issued  for  the  latter 
purpose;  or  whether  maturing  bonded  debts  shall  be  refunded.  To 
act  wisely  in  such  matters,  he  must  maintain  a  broker's  knowledge  oi 
the  conditions  of  the  money  market. 

He  must  pass  on  the  reports  of  teachers  and  census  marshals,  and 
see  that  papers  of  all  kinds  that  are  to  be  filed  in  his  office  are  in 
proper  form.  This  work  requires,  not  so  much  technical  skill,  as 
patience  in  dealing  with  the  shortcomings  of  persons  who  have  seldom 
to  use  business  papers. 

Plans  for  school  buildings,  lie  fore  adoption  by  Boards  of  Trustees, 
are  submitted  to  him  for  approval.  This  necessitates  on  his  parti 
fair  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  architecture,  and  ao 
acquaintance  with  the  specific  needs  of  a  school  house.  Tact  is  neces* 
sary,  to  secure  desired  results  in  the  planning  of  buildings,  and  he  has 
frequently  to  direct  the  architect  from  the  beginning  of  his  work. 

Arbitrary  divisions  of  districts  by  the  incorporation  or  enlarge- 
ment of  cities,  or  by  the  formation  of  new  counties,  sometimes  raise^ 
questions  of  such  difficulty  and  importance  that  a  comprehensive  study 
of  Supreme  Court  decisions  is  required  to  enable  him  to  act  wisely. 

The  County  Superintendent  is  expected  to  exercise  certain  judi 
cial  functions. 

It  is  his  duly  to  hear  appeals  of  teachers  when  they  have  been 
dismissed  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  they  were  em- 
ployed, and  when  suspensions  of  pupils  have  not  been  sustained  by 
the  trustees.  He  also  hears  appeals  of  parents  who  desire  their  chil- 
dren to  attend  school  in  an  adjoining  district,  when  the  trustees  of  the 
two  districts  fail  to  agree.     In  all  these  cases  his  decision  is  final. 
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PEDAGOGIC.\I., 

A  very  comprehensive  duly  of  the  County  Superintendent  is  *'  to 
superintend  the  schools  of  his  county/*     This  probably  meant  to  the 
early  legislators,  little  more  than  to  exercise  certain  functions  pertain 
iug  to  the  mechanical  parts  of  the  school  work;  to  see  that  suitabli 
accommodations  were  provided;   books  supplied;    teacher  employed; 
and  school  maintained  for  the  required  number  of  months.     His  annual 
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visit  was  probably  devoted  mainly  to  an  investigation  of  the  material 
features  of  ibe  schools*  Gradually  the  idea  began  to  prevail  that  some- 
thing more  than  existence  was  necessary,  if  the  school  was  to  accom- 
plish what  was  expected  of  it  as  an  important  factor  in  the  preparation 
of  the  future  citizen  for  bis  part  in  the  work  of  the  world. 

As  early  as  1863  the  County  Superintendent  was  required  to  call 
an  Institute  annually^  thus  showing  that  stress  was  being  laid  on  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  education;  and  in  recent  years  the  University 
development  on  the  Coast,  the  establishment  of  departments  of  Peda- 
gogy, and  the  increased  support  accorded  to  Institutes  have  enabled 
Superintendents  to  largely  increase  their  influence  in  developing  the 
pedagogical  side  of  school  work,  by  frequently  bringing  their  teachers 
ID  direct  contact  with  able  thinkers  on  educational  problems. 

Beside  the  modern  Institute  stands  the  County  Teachers'  Library, 
a  valuable  collection  of  professional  books,  as  it  exists  in  most  counties 
in  the  State, — ^another  efficient  agency  by  which  the  Superintendent 
may  extend  his  influence  in  this  direction. 

The  part  the  Superintendent  has  had,  since  an  early  day,  in  ex- 
amining teachers  and  issuing  certificates,  has  afforded  one  of  his  best 
means  of  influence  on  the  educational  standards  of  the  schools,  and 
this  with  the  kindred  work  of  grading  the  schools  and  assisting  to 
outline  the  course  of  study  has,  since  the  days  of  more  general  in- 
terest in  pedagogical  questions  began,  given  to  this  phase  of  his  work 
greater  importance  than  ever. 

As  an  adviser  of  trustees,  he  can  do  much  to  determine  the  char- 
acter of  the  teaching  force  of  his  county,  and  in  his  control  over  pur- 
chases of  books  and  apparatus  for  district  libraries  he  possesses  a  pow- 
erful instrument  for  elevating  the  intellectual  ideals  of  communities. 

Independently  of  his  legal  powers  and  duties,  his  position  affords 
him  large  opportunities,  and  if  he  be  a  man  of  strength,  he  cannot  but 
he  a  potent  force  in  determining  the  characters  of  those  who  come 
within  his  range.  It  is  his  privilege  to  inspire  with  ambition  the 
young  people  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  His  annual  visit  is 
an  event  in  their  lives,  and  a  word  from  him  then  may  induce  many  a 
boy  or  girl  to  look  forward  to  the  high  school,  or  university,  who 
would  otherwise  be  satisfied  with  a  meager  equipment  for  life. 


Napolbon's  first  plaything  was  a  toy  cannon.     Late  in  life  he 
said,   '*The  whole  course  of  my  life  was  determined  by  that  cannon," 
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School  Architecture. 


The  following  brief  suggestions  are  offered  in  the  belief  that  the 
money  invested  in  California  from  year  to  year  in  the  erection  of  new 
houses  might  be  made  to  yield  a  larger  return  in  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  pupils  if  th%  attention  of  school  boards  were  called  to  these 
things. 

There  are  several  convenient  handbooks  containing  practical  sug- 
gestions relative  to  the  construction  of  school-houses,  based  upon  the 
results  of  practical  experience  and  scientific  investigation.  The  fol- 
lowing are  among  the  best : 

Burnham,  Wm.  H.  :  School  Hygiene.  Pedagogical  Seminary, 
Vol.  II.     Worcester,  Mass.,  1892.     $1.50. 

Lincoln,  D.  F.:  School  and  Industrial  Hygiene.  Philadelphia: 
Presley  Blakiston,  1880. 

Lincoln,  D.  F.:  The  Sanitary  Conditions  and  Necessities  of 
School- Houses  and  School- Life.  Concord,  1886.  To  be  had  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  Concord,  N.  H. 
5  cents. 

Marble,  Albert  P.:  Sanitary  Conditions  for  School- Houses.  Cir- 
cular of  Information  No.  3,  1891.  Washington:  Bureau  of  Education. 
(May  be  had  free  of  cost  by  writing  to  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education.) 

Morrison,  Gilbert  B. :  The  Ventilation  and  Warming  of  School 
Buildings.     New  York  :    D.  Appleton  &  Company,  1892.     $1.00. 

Newsholme,  Arthur :  School  Hygiene.  Boston  :  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  1889.     75  cents. 

Whitford,  W.  C:  Circular  on  Plans  and  Specifications  of  School- 
Houses  for  Country  Districts,  Villages,  and  Smaller  Cities  of  Wiscon- 
sin. Madison,  1882.  A  portion  of  this  work  is  reproduced  in  Marble's 
Circular. 

A  few  suggestions  in  detail  are  here  offered  for  the  convenience  of 
school  boards  : 

Specifications. —It  is  desirable  that  school  boards  advertising 
for  architects'  plans  should  make  as  complete  and  definite  a  statement 
as  possible  of  the  architectural  and  hygienic  conditions  which  are  to 
be  observed  in.  the  construction  of  the  building  proposed.  In  this 
respect  the  circular  recently  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Fresno  is  suggestive. 
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Lighting. — The  window  surface  in  each  room  should  equal  at 
least  one' fifth  of  the  floor  surface.  The  windows  should  be  grouped » 
and,  in  order  to  avoid  cross-lights^  should  be  either  all  on  one  side  of 
the  room,  the  left  being:  the  best,  (Newsholme)  or  should  occupy  three* 
fourths  of  the  left  side  toward  the  rear,  and^  one- fourth  of  the  rear 
toward  the  left  TB  urn  ham,  Marble).  A  schoDl-rooni  lighted  front  three 
sides  has  about  the  worst  possible  lighting.  Since  the  best  light  is 
from  above,  the  windows  should  reach  nearly  or  quite  to  the  ceiling 
(Burnhain,  Newsholme,  Marble).  Their  sills  should  be  four  feet  from 
the  floor  (Marble).  The  shades  should  be  of  a  light  lavender  or  green 
color,  and  should  roll  trom  the  bottom  to  the  top,  though  it  is  well  to 
have  thin  white  shades  rolling  from  the  top  to  regulate  the  light. 
Sliding  blinds  are  better  than  shades  (Marble), 

Hkating  and  Ventilation. — It  will  generany4be  found  neces- 
sary in  large  buildings  to  employ  a  fan  in  order  to  secure  sufficient 
movement  of  air  for  ventilation.  The  best  authorities  tnaintain  that 
warm  air  should  be  introduced  at  some  distance  above  the  heads  of  the 
persons  in  the  room,  (eight  feet,  according  to  Marble) »  and  foul  air 
withdrawn  through  openings  at  or  near  the  floor.  Where  closed 
stoves  must  be  used,  they  should  be  "jacketed/'  the  fresh  air  being 
admitted  through  an  opening  in  the  floor  within  the  jacket.  It  is 
estimated  that  thirty  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  pnpil  should  be  ad* 
mitted  every  minute,  A  very  thorough  and  complete  discussion  of 
the  whole  subject  is  contained  in  Marble's  report  referred  to  above. 
Valuable  object  lessons  in  heating  and  ventilation  are  furnished  by  the 
newly-erected  school  buildiiigs  in  Oakland, 

Hallways  and  Stairways.— The  hallways  should  be  light,  airy, 
and  welbbuilt.  There  should  be  as  few  turns  as  possible  in  the  stair- 
ways. A  winding  staircase  is  objectionable.  Straight  staircases,  if 
very  long,  should  be  broken  by  frequent  landings.  The  stairways 
should  always  be  fire- proof  (Marble,  Newsholme,  Burn  ham). 

Storm- doors  should  be  provided,  especially  where  there  is  snow 
and  sleet.  If  there  is  a  flight  of  steps  leading  from  the  ground  to  the 
main  hallway,  it  should  be  wholly,  or  for  most  part,  enclosed  within 
the  building  (Marble), 

Rooms.  — The  be^t  shape  of  school- room  is 
width  to  the  length  as  three  is  to    four  (New5 
lighting  of  the  room  should  be  chiefly  or  wh< 
sides.     In  our  California  climate  it  is  best  to  a' 
on  the  south  side  of  the  room.     The  width 
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more  than  one  and  one- half  times  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  windows 
from  the  floor.     Very  high  ceilings  are  not  desirable. 
.  There  should  be  at  least  fifteen  sqnare  feet  of  floor  space  to  each 

pupil,  and  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet  of  space   to  each 
pupil  (Newsholme)* 

The  walls  of  the  room  should  be  colored  in  neutral  tints,  and  sur- 
faces that  reflect  a  glaring  light  should  be  avoided.  The  blackboards 
should  not  be  on  the  same  side  of  the  room  as  the  windows.  The 
lower  ^dge  of  the  blackboard  should  be  within  twenty  inches  of  the 
floor  for  the  youngest  pupils,  and  wnthin  thirty  inches  for  the  largest 
Blackboards  should  be  made  as  smooth  as  possible,  Stone*slate  black- 
boards combine  smoothness  and  a  **dead  '  surface  with  other  advan- 
tages. They  are  extensively  used  in  both  city  and  country  schoob  in 
San  Bernardino  county  and  in  other  parts-  of  the  State.  The  floors 
and  walls  should  be  deadened  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  sounds  to 
the  neighboring  rooms.  Transoms  over  doors  and  windows  should  be 
hinged  from  the  bottom  and  open  inwards. 

Grounds,^ — It  is  highly  important  that  the  school-house  should 
be  erected  in  ample  playgrounds.  Both  the  building  and  the  grounds 
should  be  thoroughly  drained.  The  grounds  should  be  so  graded  as 
to  slope  down  gently  from  the  building  in  all  directions. 

The  distance  of  neighboring  buildings  should  be  at  least  twice 
their  height,  in  order  that  sufficient  light  and  sunshine  may  be  ad- 
mitted, Elmer  H.  Browk. 


lEdividual  Instruction  for  Those  Who  Need  It  Most. 


Supervising  Principal  T.  L.  Heaton.  of  Fresno  City,  in  his  annual 
report  for  1895,  presents  a  statement  of  most  satisfactory  progress  in 
several  lines,  and  makes  several  suggestions,  the  best  of  which  appears 
in  the  following  : 

**We  have  in  our  schools  a  number  of  pupils  pretty  well  advanced 
in  age,  but  in  low  grades,  who  have  yet  but  a  short  time  in  school. 
Their  time  could  be  spent  more  profitably  on  less  subjects  than  are 
required  in  the  grade  work.  Other  pupils  are  nearly  or  quite  defi- 
cient in  some  subjects,  hut  make  fair  progress  in  others.  A  few  pupils 
are  dull  in  all  subjects  and  will  not  learn  the  work  of  a  grade  in  two 
or  three  years,  taking  it  each  time  as  rapidly  as  an  ordinary  class  is 
enabled  to  advance.  Thus,  after  remaining  several  terms  in  the  same 
class,  these  pupils  are  still  found  unfit  for  promotion. 
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'*Other  pupils  are  obliged  to  remain  out  of  school  particularly 
in  the  fall,  for  work.  Kntering  late,  they  are  not  exactly  fitted  for  any 
grade»  For  all  these  classes  of  pupils  I  believe  that  one  ungraded  de- 
partment would  be  desirable  and  sufficient.  Kach  such  pupil,  without 
interfering  with  grading,  could  take  such  work  as  the  teacher  and 
superintendent  deemed  desirable.  Each  could  advance  at  such  a 
rate  as  his  ability  would  permit.  Whenever  any  pupil  was  found 
fitted  for  a  grade  he  could  be  transferred  if  regular  grade  work  were 
best  for  him.  One  school  of  this  kind  would  remo%"e  from  our  regular 
grades  those  pupils  who  are  now  drags  and  who  waste  a  large  amount 
of  the  teacher's  time  and  energy.  At  the  same  time  their  own  inter- 
ests wotild  he  served  by  admission  to  such  ungraded  department/* 


k 


The  Law  Interpreted. 


The  case  of  W.  P.  Mauldin  vs.  Job  Wood,  School  Superintendeot, 
Monterey  county,  was  decided  in  the  Superior  Court  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff.  The  case  came  up  in  the  form  of  an  application  for  a  writ  of 
niandamus,  and  was  an  agreed  case  to  test  the  law  as  between  the 
interpretation  given  it  by  County  Superintendent  Wood  and  that  of 
the  City  Board  of  Education  of  Salinas,  the  former  holding  that  an 
order  from  the  City  Board  of  Education  upon  the  County  Superintend- 
ent for  a  requisition  upon  the  Auditor  for  a  warrant  upon  the  County 
Treasurer,  in  payment  of  any  claim  against  the  district,  must  be  signed 
by  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Board  holding  that  the 
signatures  of  the  President  and  Secretary  was  all  that  the  law  reqnired. 
Judge  Dorn  decides  that  the  latter  contention  is  the  true  interpretation 
of  the  law,  and  accordingly  ordered  the  writ  to  issue* 


'Build  thee  more  stalely  mansions,  O  my  soul, 
As  the  swift  seasons  roll  [ 
Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past  I 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 
Till  thou  at  length  art  free. 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unresting  sea  I" 

— Holmei. 


Nativ^k-born  teachers  form  1.5  percent,  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion ;  foreign -born  teachers  are  much  less  numerous,  constituting 
but  0.4  per  cent. 
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The  increasing  interest  taken  in  the  Normal  schools  of  our  State 
was  evidenced  by  the  large  crowds  of  people  who  attended  the  exer- 
cises during  commencement  week  ;  and  their  attendance  was  certainly 
rewarded  by  a  hearty  welcome  and  by  carefully- prepared  programs, 
but,  most  of  all,  by  the  flush  of  victory  seen  upon  the  happy  faces  of 
their  friends — the  graduates.  Friends  have  been  kind  enough  to  send 
us  reports  of  the  exercises,  summaries  of  which  we  take  pleasure  in 
giving  to  our  readers. 

San  Jose  Department. 


WiLFORD  H.  COLBMAN Editor  in-Chief. 

Wn^LiAM  ROBBRTSON Business  Manager 

Annik  Wasgatt,  Chief;  Addib  Hamlin,  \  i>^«„  ^  «i 

Katb  Daniels,  Rhoda  Maxwell.          )             "       "        '  "       i-eaagogicai 

EsTELLE  Houghton,  Chief;  Lily  Secrest,      )  t?^;»^«, 

Sarah  Higbv,  Nelle  Koss.                               j         '       "  "       "        ^^»^o»*- 

The  receptions  and  Alumni  meetings  were  more  largely  attended 
than  ever  before;  and  on  the  morning  of  Commencement  Day,  a  large 
concourse  of  interested  and  expectant  friends  found  their  way  to  the 
Normal  Hall;  but,  large  as  it  is,  many  had  to  go  away,  as  they  could 
neither  get  seats  nor  standing  room.  We  quote  from  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  : 

GRADUATING    EXERCISES— PLEASING    PROGRAMME    BY   THE   STUDENTS 
AND    BRIEF    ADDRESSES. 

There  was  an  immense  crowd  in  Assembly  Hall  in  the  morning 
at  the  graduation  exercises.  As  Governor  Budd  ascended  the  platform 
and  took  his  seat  with  the  trustees  be  was  warmly  greeted  with  ap- 
plause. 

After  an  anthem  by  the  school,  with  Messrs.  Coleman  and  Copren 
and  Misses  Bury  and  Burns  as  soloists,  Rev.  Dr.  R.  McLaren,  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church,  read  from  the  Scriptures  and  invoked 
divine  blessing  upon  the  graduating  class,  the  Governor,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  the. State. 
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Miss  Jessie  Norton  then  read  the  class  poem,  wliicli  was  a  most 
excellent  productioii  aad  ably  rendered. 

Principal  C.  W.  Childs,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees and  the  Faculty,  then  presented  the  diplomas  to  the  graduates 
amid  the  tremendous  applause  of  the  audience,  who  kept  up  ati  inces- 
sant ovation  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

The  school  rendered  '*Ave  Maria,'*  with  Alice  Connelly  as  solo- 
ist»  and  this  was  followed  by  A.  B.  Coffey  in  an  address  to  the  gradu- 
ating class. 

A  double  quartet  from  the  school  sang  a  glee  entitled  *'  Humpty 
Durapty/' 

Henry  French,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  then  addressed 
the  graduating  class.  He  spoke  of  the  importance  of  the  teacher's 
profession,  and  the  necessity  to  the  State,  of  twenty  years  hence,  that 
they  do  their  work  well.  He  uttered  strong  words  of  praise  and  com- 
mendation for  the  integrity  and  ability  of  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Budd,  and, 
amid  the  plaudits  of  the  audience,  told  how  he  bad  promised  the  Gov- 
ernor that  he  would  not  request  him  to  speak,  biit,  turning  to  the 
Governor,  said  he  would  leave  him  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  audi- 
ence, There  were  cries  of  "Budd/'  and  the  Governor  was  obliged  to 
respond.  He  created  some  merriment  by  saying  that,  judging  from 
the  remarks  of  the  former  speaker,  it  was  evident  he  had  captured  the 
Prohibition  party. 

"I  am  fully  determined,*'  he  said,  "that  politics  shall  not  enter 
into  the  regulation  of  this  school.  I  tried  to  show  what  my  intentions 
were  when  I  appointed  this  Board — two  Democrats,  two  Republicans, 
and  one  Prohibitionist.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  If  I  had  attended 
these  graduation  exercises  before  appointing  the  Board,  I  would  have 
appointed  four  ladies  and  one  gentleman,  instead  of  one  lady  and  four 
men.'*     (Applause.) 

The  programme  concluded  %vith  an  octet  wnth  a  chorus — *'Soft 
Floating  on  the  Evening  Air." 

The  following  are  the  members  of  the  graduating  class  : 
Gertrude  H.  Abel,  MiUie  Ager,  Mary  T.  Alexander,  Maria  W.  Allen,  Lottie 
H.  Alvord,  Nellie  Baglev,  Adeline  Becker,  Julia  Berg,  Kalhriue  Birdsall,  Adella 
Cook,  Pearl  Cottle,  Pauleiia  E,  C.  Dabelow.  Gertrude  A,  Dalton^  Katie  F,  Daniels. 
F.Mabel  Dawson,  Josph  Dias,  Marion  F,  Bissell,  Alice  Blair,  Mary  M.  Bowers, 
Bertha  B.  Brice,  Laura  R.  Brothertoii,  Htnily  L.  Burn  bam,  L.  Mellie  Burns,  Nellie 
Carr,  Wilford  H.  Coleman,  Li/zie  B.  Johnston,  M.  Elizabeth  Kanstrup,  Amelia  O, 
Kellar,  Genevieve  Keltou,  D.  Alice  Kimball,  Laura  P.  la  Montague,  Regina  Lear, 
Bessie  T,  Doleu,  Afary  C.  Dougherty,  Agnes  Bowling,  Kate  A.  Doyle,  Ida  Drewry, 
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the  Lord."  This  was  followed  by  the  salutatory  address  by  Walter  B. 
Hill, on  tbe  topic,  *'The  Evolution  of  the  True  Teacher/'  Another  song, 
executed  by  eight  or  ten  of  the  young  ladies,  entitled  '*A  Beautiful 
Spring/*  was  followed  by  an  address  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, delivered  by  Gen.  John  Mansfield,  the  president  of  the  Board,  in 
which  were  made  statements  concerning  the  completion  of  the  new 
building,  the  progress  of  the  school  and  the  promising  future  before 
it.  The  president  of  the  Board  believes  that  the  school  has  taken  its 
place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Normal  schools  of  the  country,  and  sees 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  become  a  leader  in  educational  thought. 

Another  beautiful  chorus,  * 'Vocal  Waltz,'*  was  followed  by  an 
address  by  Senator  Stephen  M.  White,  for  many  years  a  trustee  of  the 
school,  and  one  whose  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  public 
education  has  been  earnest  and  consistent.  The  Senator  delivered 
a  stirring  address  on  the  progress  of  education,  and  the  functions  of 
the  true  teacher,  inspiring  both  old  and  yonng  to  rise,  if  possible,  to 
higher  planes  of  thought  and  action. 

Still  another  song  by  the  class,  and  the  valedictory  address  by 
Miss  Lu.  B.  Jennings  followed,  taking  as  her  subject  '*An  Experiment 
in  Psychology/' 

Miss  Jennings  is  one  of  the  closest  students  and  clearest  thinkers 
that  the  school  has  ever  graduated,  and  on  this  occasion  she  gave  the 
usual  evidence  of  these  mental  qualities.  Then  followed  the  presen- 
tation of  diplomas  by  the  principal,  Dr.  E.  T,  Pierce.  After  a  few 
well  timed  remarks,  characterized  by  sympathy,  patriotism,  and  zeal, 
the  principal  gave  the  signal,  and  the  class,  rising  to  their  feet,  passed 
before  him  in  single  file,  to  the  strains  of  soft  music,  and 
each  received  tbe  diploma  as  her  name  was  distinctly  pro- 
nounced. Another  class  song  brought  the  exercises  to  a  close,  and 
was  followed  by  the  beautiful  confusion  due  to  the  distribution  of 
the  innumerable  bouquets  that  awaited  the  glad  recipients.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  graduates : 

GRADUATES  OF  *NINKTY-FIVE. 
Mary  Virginia  .\hboU,  Viola  Knowles  Backus,  Leetta  Barber,  Gertrude  M- 
Barrelt,  Charlotte  Beckley.  Grace  Viola  Bennett,  Beejamiii  F.  Beswick,  Alice  May 
Bixby,  Clara  Ellen  Hontell,  Aliae  Brown,  Cora  Cass,  Minnie  Louise  Catey,  George 
W,  Catey,  Kate  Augusta  Clarke,  Grace  Adele  Com,  way,  Harrie  li.  Conch  man, 
Rosa  May  Crandall,  HUie  Day  Cutler*  Edith  F.  Eberle,  Alice  Mary  Frazier,  Lloy 
Galpin,  HeiiHetta  B,  (;nard,  May  Julia  Haajilton,  Ida  R.  Hastings,  Caroline 
Buretta  Heil,  Waller  H.  Hill,  Gertrude  J.  Horgan.  Lucy  Belle  Hornbeck,  Hdith 
Mardo  Hotigh,  Ada  Hlizabetli  HuUon,  Olive  Elizabeth  Hyde^  Lulu  Belle  Jennings 
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Delius  Oscar  Johnson >  Minnie  L-  KeUogjj,  Edith  Clara  Knight,  Margaret  E.  I^an- 
dell,  Clam  AiinieLaughlin^  Tbere&sa  In^cvy^  Jessie  A.  Lolspeich,  Edna  T.  H.  Man- 
ley,  Alice  C.  McCarty,  Renmab  E.  Measor,  Henry  C.  H,  Meyen  Sarah  Ann 
Mitchell,  William  Mitchell,  Nelle  Julia  Newby,  May  Florence  Newell.  Marguerite* 
H.  Oman,  Christiana  Belle  Ross,  Dora  Eleanor  Scollard,  Bnena  Maude  Sen  our. 
Nelle  Eunice  Smith,  Rosa  Belle  Smith,  Williani  Marcus  Snow,  BHsiabeth  Teresa 
Sullivan,  Emma  Maude  Swain,  Maude  Alice  Thomas,  Lucrctia  Evelyn  Timmons, 
Anna  Mary  Tritt,  Minnie  Varney,  Helen  Sarah  Watson,  Nella  Adeline  West, 
Charles  Edward  White,  Mary  K.  Wittich,  Estelle  Wolfe,  Bertha  Worm«  Edward 
Russell  Young. 


Chico. 


^    Ru 

^^  The  exercises  at  the  Chico  Normal  were  attended  by  a  manifest 

I  aud  increasing  interest  tbrougboiit,     Beginning  with  a  reception  given 

I  to  the  graduating  class  by  Mr.  and   Mrs.  Pennell   at  their  pleasant 

^_^  home,  where  Japanese  lanltrusshed  a  mellow  ligbt  upon  a  joyful  scene, 
^H  where  ravenous  appetites  for  ice  cream  were  fully  appeased,  and  where 
the  friendlj'  smiles  of  mine  host  and  hostess  lent  a  zest  to  the  utmost 
enjoyment,  good  fellowship  was  assured  for  the  ensuing  week.  The 
Alumni  reunion  was  attended  by  unusual  interest  because  of  the  in- 
creasing numbers  of  the  association  and  becatise  of  the  large  at- 
tendance, many  of  the  members  of  every  class  being  present  to  ex- 
change experiences  and  renew  old  and  unforgotten  friendships.  The 
Baccalaureate  Sermon  by  Dr,  Dille»  of  San  Francisco,  was  character- 
^m  istic  of  the  man,  and  was  rewarded  by  as  large  an  audience  as  could 
^f  be  seated  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  Normal  building,  and  by  the 
P  closest  attenlion  throughout.     He  laid  great  stress  upon  a  symmetri- 

I  cal  education  for  the  brain,  and  physical   culture  for  the  body.     He 

L  ** believes  in  muscular  Cbrisiianity,  and  man  ^nd  woman  fully  devel- 

^H     oped  in  brain  and  muscle  is  what  the  world  wants.'* 
^"  As  the  attendance  upon  the  Baccalauieate  Seimon  bad,  so,  too,  the 

I  crowd  attending  the  Cummencement  exercises,  demonstrated  the  ab- 

I  solute  necessity  for  a  larger  Assembly  Hall.     The  people  could  not  be 

accommodated.  The  exercises  were  commenced  with  a  march,  and 
were  interspersed  by  songs  and  instrumental  music.  After  prayer  by 
the  Rev.  C.  E.  Smith,  Mr.  Pennell  introduced  Mr.  Henry  V,  More- 
house, '*lhe  silver-tongued  orator  of  San  Jose."  Of  his  speech,  the 
following  clipping  from  one  of  the  Chico  papers  was  sent  us : 

*'  *  Kducation  is  not  only  the  polish  of  the  school,  for  such  schools 
cannot  put  an  ounce  of  intellect  in  any  human  skull-     It  must  be  there 


I 
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efore.  Having  this,  the  schools  may  polish  that  intellect.  I  hof 
that  the  cora missions  you  are  to  receive  to- night  will  mean  more  than 
a  mere  certificate,  and  also  that  they  are  brainy  young  men  and 
women  who  hold  them/ 

**  He  urged  the  graduates  to  have  confidence  in  themselves,  to  say 
they  were  teachers  and  were  going  to  teach;  in  fact,  consider  them- 
selves about  the  only  teachers  in  the  State;  *  for/  he  says,  *  a  teacher 
who  has  confidence  in  himself  is  a  success;  I  have  no  use  for  one  who 
is  continually  apologizing  to  his  own  shadow.'  '* 

At  the  conclusion   of  the  address,  Mr.  Pennell.  in   a  very  happ 
and   impressive  manner,   delivered  diplomas  to  forty-four  gradua 
whose  names  are  given  below  : 

Anna  Hayes,  Nellie  G.  Smith,  Rosa  A.  Homati,  Mac  T.  Snider,  Mar>^  Hyj^e- 
lund,  Cora  S.  Sprague,  Ahce  Legerwood,  Jessie  A,  Starrat,  Annie  Lowrey,  Frances 
A.  Swain»  Lillian  Wade,  Mabel  Taylor.  Emma  Weed,  Clara  R.  Tracy,  Emma 
Woelffel,  Zella  Van  Ornum.  A.  Cartwright,  May  WoeliTel,  Charles  Goslick,  Ellen 
A,  Lyiicli»  E.  Williamson,  Lonise  Matti.  Gertrude  Allen,  Jennette  Nason,  Hirdie 
Baker,  Mildred  Nason,  Maude  Baker,  Zetta  Z.  Nordyke,  Susan  E*  Brown,  Maud 
Page,  Kate  Cain,  Anita  Pearch,  Luella  Clark,  Mabel  Pendergris;  Anna  L-  Gar- 
oule,  Mary  V.  Reager,  Clara  B.  Garoute,  Wanda  Keichliiig,  Maude  V.  Garvey, 
Ida  A.  Ryan,  Delia  Gray,  Grace  Schorr,  Ruby  L.  Green,  Emma  Scribner. 


Some  Stray  Thoughts  for  Teachers. 


PRIMARY   TEACHERS. 

Why  are  the  classes  of  primary  teachers  dismissed  at  half  after 
two  o'clock  ?  Is  it  because  those  teachers  work  so  much  harder  than 
the  teachers  in  the  higher  grades  that  they  are  supposed  to  have  done 
as  much  work  up  to  that  hour  as  their  co-workers  accomplish  by  re- 
tnaining  in  the  class-room  an  hour  and  a  half  longer?  No»  by  no 
means  is  this  true.  The  classes  are  dismissed  because  it  is  thought, 
and  rightly,  too,  that  the  young  children  of  the  primary  department 
should  not  be  kept  in  the  school- room  later  than  half  past  two,  pro- 
vided they  enter  at  nine.     Again,  is  it  right   for  the  primary  teacher 

■  (who  is  paid  the  same  salary  which  her  friend  in   the  higher  grade 

■  receives)  to  consider  her  day's  work  finished  when  her  pupils  go  home? 


d 


By  no  means  is  it.  The  very  best  teachers  obtainable  should  be  put 
in  charge  of  the  primar>'  g^rades ;  hence  the  salary  should  not  be  less 
than  is  paid  the  the  teachers  in  the  other  grades.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  such  arrangements  should  be  made  as  would  divide  the  work  of 
the  teachers  throughout  the  day*.  For  instance,  the  teacher  of  the 
primar>^  grade,  could  very  easily  receive  some  of  the  classes  of  the 
other  teachers  after  her  own  go  home.  She  could  easily  hear  two 
classes,  say  in  reading,  during  the  time  left  her.  Then,  after  the 
close  of  school,  she  will  have  no  more  to  do  in  looking  over  the  work 
of  the  day  and  in  getting  ready  for  the  next  day  than  will  her  asso- 
ciates in  the  higher  grades.  All  honor  to  the  primary  teacher  ;  for  if 
there  are  teachers  who  are  really  **called  and  sent/'  the  true  teacher 
who  can  take  the  little  ones  from  the  apron-strings  of  their  mothers, 
and  deal  with  them  as  she  should,  is  first  of  all  most  blessed.  But 
while  the  school  day  continues,  let  her  divide  the  work  with  the  other 
teachers. 

PRINCIPALS. 

What  is.  the  work  of  the  principal  of  the  school?  Why  does  he 
receive  a  salary  exceeding  the  salary  of  his  assistant  or  assistants 
fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  or  more  ?  He  is  expected  (and  such  is  his 
duty)  to  teach  the  classes  in   his  own  room  ;  to  super\nse  the  general 

work  of  the  school ;  to  attend  to  the  classification  of  the  pupils  and  to 
determine  their  fitness  for  promotion  ;  to  visit  the  different  classes 
during  the  week  I  not  omitting  one),  that  he  make  suggestions  to  his 
teachers  regarding  the  work  of  such  classes,  the  manner  of  the  teacher 
and  the  method  of  presentation  ;  and,  further,  that  he  may  be  the 
better  prepared  to  meet  ''emergencies*'  and  inquiries  when  brought  to 
him  by  his  assistants.  It  is  also  his  duty  to  keep  a  personal  oversight 
over  the  playground,  and  to  hold  himself  responsible  for  the  deport- 
ment of  every  child  there  ;  he  must,  furthermore,  hold  himself  re- 
sponsible for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  janitor.  The 
principal  holds  a  very  responsible  position,  and  upon  him,  much  more 
than  the  casual  observer  imagines,  depends  the  success  of  the  school. 
It  is  a  very  unfortunate  thing  for  the  school  when  trustees  call  a  man 
to  this  position  who  is  inefficient,  unwilling  to  discharge  his  every 
duty,  too  indolent  or  loo  egotistical.  Such  men  there  are  among  those 
who  hold  teachers' ceitificates  and  teachers'  places  in  the  schools  of 
our  Stale.  God  grant  that  the  time  may  come,  and  come  quickly, 
when  trustees  will  employ  only  those  as  principals  (and,  for  that  mat- 
ter, subordinate  teachers  as  well)  who  are  not  only  willing,  but  anx- 
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ious  :  not  only  efficient,  but  progressively  so  ;  not  only  indnstrious, 
but  thoroughly  awake. 

WORK  OP   THE   CLASS- ROOM. 

No  teacher  should*  appear  in  the  presence  of  his  class  who  has  not 
studied  the  lesson  to  be  presented  until  he  is  familiar  with  its  every 
detail.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  should  go  before  the  class  repre- 
senting himself  as  knowing  all  about  the  subject.  No»  no!  In  that 
case  he  would  not  be  long  in  finding  himself  in  some  very  embarass- 

I  ing  positions.  Children  are  not  long  in  finding  that  it  is  impossible 
for  any  man  lo  kno%v  all  about  any  one  subject,  or  many  subjects;  and 
be,  who  assumes  for  himself  the  importance  of  knowing  too  much, 
will  soon  find  himself  branded  for  knowing  too  little  ;  and  he  who  is 
so  adjudged  by  a  community  af  wide-awake  children,  is,  of  all  men, 

' niost  miserable.  I F>^f  should  he  study  the  lessons?  For  three  rea- 
sons :  First ^ — The  transit  from  one  subject  to  another,  as  provided  for 
in  some  of  our  schools,  especially  the  country  schools,  is  so  rapid  and 
so  abrupt  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  **(reshen** 
bis  knowledge  of  the  particular  lesson  that  he  may  have  it  '*in  hand*' 

las  he  should.  Second — He  should  study  his  lesson  that  he  may  have 
the  same  run  of  the  subject  that  his  students  have  after  they  study  it,  for 
different  text-books  deal  with  subjects  somewhat  differently  (hence  their 

(multiplicity)  ;  and  teachers  who,  presumably,  study  many  text-books 

1  sometimes  forget  the  order  in  which  the  authorized  author  deals  with 
subjects.    And,  third^He  should  study  the  lesson  in  the  light  of  each 

I  succeeding  day,  that  his  students  may  have  not  only  the  advantage  of 
what  the  author  taught,  but  of  what  the  writers  at  this  day  teach. 

!  The  journals,  quarterlies  and  periodicals  found  upon  every  well  read 

I  teacher's  desk,  contain  the  most  advanced  thought  upon  every  subject 
taught  in  the  schools  of  the  State;  and  these,  with  the  reference  books 
which  abound  to-day  in  such  great  numbers,  should  be  studied  by 
teacher  and  pupil. 

i  INDIVIDUAUTV   OF   CHII.DREN. 

\  And»  b^^  children,  we  include  those  of  larger  growth.     No  two 

people,  whether  young  or  old,  study  alike,  with  the  same  ease,  with 
rlhe  same  ready  grasp,  and  with  the  same  retaining  powers.  Nor 
should  they.  As  well  may  they  be  expected  to  run  with  the  same 
degree  of  rapidity,  leap  to  the  same  height,  lift  the  same  weight,  and 
swim  with  the  same  ease.  Yet,  the  slowest  boy  in  the  race,  if  given 
his  time,  will  ultimately  reach  the  goal;  and  the  weakling,  by  dividing 
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the  load,  may  lift  a  ton.  So  the  child,  if  carefully  studied,  may  have 
his  powers  so  developed  as  to  make  him  an  all  round,  fleet,  strong, 
and  enduring  man.     Fellow  teachers,  study  your  children  to  this  end. 

JANITORS 

should,  if  possible,  be  ?nen  or  women,  not  cht/dren.  Much  of  the 
comfort,  much  of  the  discipline,  and  much  of  the  success  of  the 
school,  depends  upon  the  janitor.  Complaint  has  reached  us,  more 
than  once,  of  the  conduct,  of  the  incompetency,  and  of  the  indolence 
of  boy-janitors.  By  all  means,  select  adults,  unless  the  teachers  are 
to  be  present  while  the  janitor- work  is  to  be  done.  Even  then  *tis 
better. 

Our  chief,  Mr.  Fisher,  is  rusticating,  mountaineering,  lakelizing 
(forgive  the  word),  and  sporting.  He  is  spending  a  month  among  the 
lakes  of  the  Sierras;  took  with  him  a  rifle,  a  shot-gun,  and  about  $75 
worth  of  fishing  tackle,  which  a  friend  was  kind  enough  to  let  him  use. 
We  shall  not  anticipate  him  by  describing  the  beauties  of  that  delightful 
region  to  which  he  has  gone;  but  we  will  remark,  parenthetically,  that 
if  he  fails  to  appreciate  the  grandeur,  sublimity,  and  beauty  of  his  sur- 
roundings there,  he  will  not  sustain  the  reputation  earned  by  him  in 
his  admirable  selection  of  a  goddess  to  preside  over  the  recent  Fourth 
of  July  celebration  in  this  city.  Neither  must  we  foretell  his  exploits 
as  a  nimrod;  but,  leave  that  to  his  own  vivid  imagination,  his  unique 
pen,  and  his  inherent  modesty.  We  fancy  that  life  would  be  unbear- 
able, on  his  return,  but  for  the  fact  that  we  have  confidential  informa- 
tion from  a  fisherman  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Independence  that  **the 
prices  offish  and  game  have  advanced  20  per  cent,  since  Dr.  Lee,  Mr. 
Samuel  Ewell,  dry-goods  merchant,  and  G.  W.  Hall,  book-merchant, 
all  of  Marysville,  and  Mr.  P.  M.  Fisher,  editor  of  the  Pacific  Educa- 
tional Journal,  reached  here.'*     We  make  no  comment. 

4 

Mr.  a.  Megahan,  of  the  Journal,  has  made  a  tour  of  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  Atlantic  States  among  old  friends  and  associations.  He  re- 
ports a  delightful  time.  He  says  **LetCalifornians  cease  to  talk  of  the 
beauties  of  home  on  reaching  Kansas  City,  and  on  going  farther."  He 
is  a  man  who  has  a  delightful  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  (he  didn't 
ask  us  to  sa}'  so,  however);  and  we  had  come  to  regard  him  as  a  kind 
of  mentor  in  that  respect  until  he  told  us  this  morning  that  he  passed 
through  Missouri  in  the  night.     Meanwhile,  we  have  had 
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*'  Full  awing  ftir  to  try  the  tbing, 
And  practice  &  little  on  the  wing;** 

and  if  any  of  our  readers  find  aii^ht  to  condemn  in  this  issue  of  the 
Journal,  let  thein  "May  it  to  the  charge"  of  the  Associate  Editor,  a 
pair  of  dull  scissors,  and  very  poor  paste. 

Institutes. 


Centraliati,  have  yon  viaitecl  the  Institnte  ?  If  not.  go  and  be  inspired,  see 
gathered  together  the  salt  of  the  earthy  the  hope  of  the  land,  the  representatives 
of  the  noblest  calling  of  man,  the  workers  in  God's  vineyard.  Witness  the  care- 
ful preparation  for  the  tr-iining  of  youthful  minds  and  gather  from  the  lessons 
here  taught,  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  hope  of  civilization,  the  power  of  kfiowl- 
cdge.  Parents,  go  and  there  learn  more  of  j^onr  duties  and  responsibilities. 
Teachers  will  welcome  you,  as  their  work  and  yours  must  be  hand  in  hand. — Cen- 
iralia  [MoA  Courier. 

The  foregoing,  from  the  pen  of  our  esteemed  class- mate*  J.  K* 
Pool,  has  the  gospel  ring.  Let  the  citizens  of  California  profit  by  the 
injunction.  Friends  of  teachers »  patrons  of  the  school,  parents  of  chil- 
dren, promoters  of  the  public  good,  seekers  after  knowledge,  should 
all  attend  the  institute.  Teachers  will  be  encouraged,  a  most  worthy 
institution  fostered  and  strengthened,  and  much  personal  good  derived, 

4 

"Ye  Pedagogue'*  of  the  frontispiece  is  a  *' tenderfoot"  unac- 
quainted with  Section  1667  of  the  Political  Code,  but  ever  on  the  de- 
fensive against  mosquito  attacks. 

A 

[Editorials  From  Lakk  Indrpkndench.] 

The  Election  Contest  for  the  Superin tendency  of  Siskiyou. 


George  A.  Tebbe  was  the  Democratic  candidate;  C,  S.  Smith,  the 
Republican.  By  the  official  canvass  of  the  Supervisors.  Smith  was 
declared  elected  by  a  plurality  of  one  \'ote.  Tebbe  began  a  contest, 
and  in  the  judicial  count  his  vole  was  increased  by  ttiree»  thus  giving 
him  a  plurality.  An  appeal  was  taken,  and  the  Supreme  Court, 
{Judge  Henshaw  writing  the  opinion),  overruled  the  decision  of  the 
lower  court.  Smith  is  thus  confirmed  in  the  position  he  has  held  since 
January. 

It  seemed  that  nine  ballots  were  received  and  counted  for  the  con- 
testant»  which  were  marked  thus : 


GEORGE  A.  TEBBB      V      Democrat. 
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It  was  urged  that  these  ballots  were  not  marked  as  required  by 
the  statute,  but  Judge  Htnshaw  remarked  that  **the  statute  contem- 
plates, at  least  inferentially,  the  making  of  a  square,  and  that  the 
square  is  the  proper  place  for  the  marking  of  the  cross;  but  it  has  not 
made  the  doing  of  this  a  pre- requisite  to  the  casting  of  a  legal  ballot" 
No  error  in  the  Superior  Court  decision  in  regard  to  this  point  was 
found,  but  the  judgment  was  reversed  because  of  the  conduct  of  the 
election. 

A  ballot  from  Sawyer's  Bar  was  thrown  out  because  it  bore  the 
letter  '*  J  "  written  in  pencil  in  the  blank  space  left  for  the  insertion  of 
the  name  of  the  justice  of  the  peace;  for  though  the  voter  may  have 
intended  to  write  a  name  and  changed  his  mind,  the  letter  was  held 
to  be  a  distinguishing  mark.  The  voter  should  have  called  for  a  new 
ticket. 

But  the  defeat  of  Tebbe  turned  upon  the  returns  of  Lake  precinct, 
where  he  received  twenty  votes  to  Smith's  thirteen.  The  polls  here 
should  have  been  opened  at  6:30,  but  were  not  until  ten  o'clock. 
When  the  election  board  went  to  dinner  the  ballot-box  was  taken 
along  and  placed  upon  the  hotel  table.  For  this  *  *  lack  of  appreciation 
of  the  responsibilities  of  their  position,  and  looking  to  the  purity  of 
elections,  and  the  integrity  of  the  ballot-box,"  the  court  holding  that 
such  conduct  amounted  in  itself  to  such  a  failure  to  observe  the  sub- 
stantial requirements  of  the  law  as  must  invalidate  the  election. 

It  will  be  well  for  school  ofl&cers  and  the  public  generally  to  bear 
the  points  of  this  decision  in  mind. 

if 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner,  in  an  editorial  on  the  N.  E.  A. 
meeting  at  Denver,  finds  that  but  one  refreshing  and  hopeful  thing  was 
done.  The  convention  brought  to  the  notice  of  thousands  who  would 
not  otherwise  have  heard  it,  that  in  and  after  1897  New  York  State 
will  require  from  every  candidate  for  a  teacher's  certificate  at  least  one 
year's  special  training  in  a  State  Normal  School.  It  observes  that 
this  is  a  ridiculously  small  requirement  compared  with  the  three  years* 
specialization  the  same  State  requires  of  would-be  doctors  and  lawyers, 
but  it  is  such  an  advance  upon  present  methods  that  it  deserves  to  be 
received  with  thanksgiving  and  oblations.  It  remarks:  **  In  our 
slow  and  toilsome  national  progress  to  a  higher  plane  of  culture, 
we  have  almost  suppressed  the  alleged  patriot  and  the  Knowlton- 
esque  schoolmaster  who  used  to  proclaim  to  unsympathetic  foreign- 
ers that  in  our  public-school  system,  as  in  everything  else,  we  led 
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the  nations  of  the  earth,  Triie^  we  spend  more  money  per  head 
than  any  other  nation,  but  it  is  well  known  now  to  all  experts 
in  edncation  that  in  results  obtained  we  are  far  behind  Prussia, 
Saxony  and  Sweden,  The  causes  ior  this  are  two:  i.  The  extra- 
ordinarily heterogeneous  masses  of  children  with  whom  our  teachers 
have  to  deal.  2.  Our  fatuous  persistency  in  applying  to  our  schools 
that  pernicious  spoils  system  that  has  done  so  ranch  to  debauch  our 
politics,  *  ^  *  Unlimited  immigration  and  the  spoils  system, 
these  are  the  two  chief  clogs  on  our  public  schools.  In  vain  we  search 
the  papers  read  at  Denver  for  a  fearless  discussion  of  these  evils.  The 
brave  pedagogue  who  shall  arise  and  gird  at  them  next  year  will  deserve 
well  of  his  fellow -teachers  and  his  counirj-.  *'  This  is  encouraging 
language.  Now  if  the  Exatniner  will  only  continue  in  this  strain, 
pointing  out  flagrant  specific  cases  when  they  appear,  sparing  not»  it 
will  do  a  wholesome  and  imperative  work.  Teachers  groaning  under 
the  stress  of  the  mixed  materia!  in  hand  and  suffering  under  the 
spoils  system,  cannot  complain  to  good  purpose.  In  the  one  case 
they  are  readily  charged  with  lack  of  patriotism  and  of  a  sort  of  cosmo- 
politan sympathy;  in  Ihe  other,  they  are  sore  and  soured.  The  press 
can  help  mightily »  if  instead  of  encouraging  reporters  to  try  their 
poor  wit  upon  teachers  and  their  conventions,  it  will  address  itself 
to  the  healthful  task  of  remedying  evils  under  which  the  whole  sys- 
tem suffers. 

The  business  of  the  celebrated  Lick  Trust  is  about  to  be  finally 
settled,  Mn  Lick  was  the  pioneer  miller  of  California,  coming  here 
from  Pennsylvania.  He  executed  the  original  deed  of  trust  in  1875, 
dying  in  1876,  The  original  value  of  the  estate  was  $3,000,000,  but 
the  receipts  of  the  trust  during  the  nineteen  years  have  aggregated 
$5,000,000,  The  old  pioneer  fixed  his  name  securely  upon  California*s 
educational  history  and  in  other  lines  of  public  benefaction,  in  the  dis- 
position of  his  fortune.  The  Lick  Observatory  on  Mt.  Hamilton,  the 
free  public  baths  in  San  Francisco,  the  Old  Ladies'  Home,  and  the 
California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts,  described  in  Ihe  leading  article 
in  the  July  nuraberof  the  Journal,  are  monuments  that  speak  for  him. 
The  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Society  of  Pioneers,  the  residuary 
legatees,  will  receive  about  $600,000  each.  Thus  this  great  wealth 
accumulated  by  a  life  of  toil  and  economy,  and  the  "  unearned  Incre- 
ment*' accruing,  are  deliberately  turned  to  public  benefit. 


California  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  representation 
the  Denver  meeting.  State  Superintendent  S.  T.  Black;  the  profo* 
sors  of  Pedagogy  in  our  two  Universities,  Elmer  E.  Browm  and  Earl 
Barnes^  were  there,  and  made  their  mark  in  the  deliberations;  the 
venerable  Le  Conte  was  greeted  with  affectionate  enthusiasm  and  de- 
livered a  strong  address;  Prof.  William  Carey  Jones,  of  the  State  Uc 
versity;  Principal  E.  T*  Pierce,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Normal;  Vic 
Principal  Kleeberger.  of  San  Jose;  and  Misses  Payne  and  Felker,  of  tt 
same;  Prof.  John  Dickenson,  F.  M.  McCauley,  J.  M.  Hanna.  Mrs.  M. 
E.  Gordon,  of  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  B,  C.  Hagerman,  San  Diego;  C. 
Keyes.  Pasadena;  Carrie  B,  Palmer.  Oakland;  C.  C.  Marshall.  Eurekaj 
Mr.,  Mrs,  and  Miss  Keniston,  Stockton:  Miss  Kate  Ball*  San  Fran- 
cisco; Minerva  Siout»  Santa  Cruz;  W.  F,  Hall,  Vacaville;  A.  C. 
Barker,  Salinas;  Supt.  T,  J.  Kirk,  Fresno;  Ula  Kincaid,  Stanford; 
Ida  C.  Henry,  Hattie  N,  Kitchell,  Miss  S,  H.  Royce,  T.  Lindlay;  and 
Laura  Everett,  of  Sutter  City,  representing  the  Journal.  Los  Angeles' 
may  not  secure  the  next  meeting,  hut  will  surely  succeed  a  little  later. 

•     ^ 


de- 


NATIVE  BOftN 

WHITE&. 


FORRIGN  BORN 
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Can  you  read?  This  question  o 
the  enirineTators  of  the  last  national 
census,  addressed  to  the  inhabitants 
ten  years  of  age  and  over,  is  answered 
in  the  accompanying  diagram.  The 
native-born  represent  seventy  per 
cent,,  the  foreign  born  nineteen  per 
cent.,  and  the  colored  eleven  percent. 
The  shaded  portion  represents  the 
proportion  of  each  class  who  cannot 
read.  The  percentage  is  six  for  the 
nativt'born  whites,  thifteen  for  the 
foreign  born,  and  fifty  seven  for  the 

colored.     When  the  schoolmaster  takes   his   walk   abroad,  he   knows 

just  where  to  go  to  do  the  most  good. 

To  Ci,ERKS  OF  School  Districts,— The  Journal  is  the  official 
organ  of  the  State  Board  of  Education;  and  must,  according  to  law,  be 
placed  on  file  in  the  school  library.  It  is  sent  to  those  who  stand 
upon  our  books  as  clerks  of  districts.  In  case  of  a  change,  the  person 
receiving  the  Journal  will  please  deliver  the  same  to  the  new  clerk, 
that  he  may  file  it  in  the  library. 


COLORED 


^ 
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To  CouNTV  Superintendents. — It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  we  bave  a  correct  list  of  the  clerks  of  scbool  districts,  that  the 
Journal  may  reach  its  proper  desiination,  Superintetidents  will  please 
send  correct  lists  as  cariy  ax  possible.  Mistakes  sometimes  occur  be- 
cause we  have  not  been  notified  of  change. 

if 

In  preparing  their  institute  programs,  County  Superintendents 
would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  no  more  fascinating  lect- 
urer on  science  tn  the  State  than  Prof.  John  Dickinson,  of  Univer* 
sity  P.  O,,  Los  Angeles.  We  would  also  call  the  attention  of  Super- 
intendents and  members  of  County  Boards  to  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Course  of  Study  for  Elementary  Schools,  published  in  the  June 
number  of  the  Journal.  The  subject-matter  should  receive  special 
attention  at  the  institute. 


In  the  election  of  George  R.  Kleeberger  to  the  principalship  of 
the  State  Normal  School  at  St.  Cloud,  Minn,  the  San  Jose  Normal 
loses  a  strong  teacher  of  extensive  acquaintance,  and  California  an 
institute  lecturer  of  power.  Tbe  new  field  will  test  his  administrative 
ability. 


J^fficial 


S.   T.   Bl,ACK, 

W,  W.  Seaman, 


Peparfimnif 


Aur.iisT,    1895. 

Stiperintendeut  of  Public  Instruction 
Deputy  Superintetident  of  Public  Instruction 


ImpDrtant  to  School  Clerks. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  tUat  County  Superiutetideiits  will  see  ttiat  correct  lists  of 
district  clerks  (hicludiiig  high  school  district  clerks)  are  furnished  at  once  to  thtt 
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editor  of  the  Official  Journal.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that  for  a  month  or 
two  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  school  libraries  do  not  receive  the  JouR- 
NAL.  This  is  probably  nobody's  fault,  as  it  is  the  busy  season  with  both  clerks 
and  Superintendents, — the  former  with  their  harvests,  and  the  latter  with  their 
annual  reports.  Again,  many  new  clerks  are  elected,  who  are  not  supplied  with 
copies  of  the  School  Law,  and  they  are  therefore  ignorant  of  the  law  in  the  prem' 
ises.  For  the  benefit  of  clerks,  I  herewith  quote  Sections  1649,  ^^S^*  &ncl  165 1 
of  the  Political  Code,  relative  to  their  duties  : 

*'  1649.  Boards  of  Trustees  must  annually,  on  the  first  Saturday  of  July,  meet 
and  elect  one  of  their  number  Clerk  of  the  district;  and  if  a  Clerk  is  not  elected  at 
this  date,  the  Superintendent  shall  appoint. 

1650.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Clerk  : 

First — To  call  meetings  of  the  Board  at  the  request  of  two  members,  and  to 
act  as  Clerk  of  the  Board,  and  keep  a  record  of  its  proceedings,  and  an  accurate 
account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  school  moneys. 

Second— To  keep  his  records  and  accounts  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  elect- 
ors of  the  district,  in  suitable  books  provided  by  the  Board  of  School  Trustees  for 
that  purpose. 

f^"  Third— To  place  the  monthly  journal  designated  as  the  official  organ 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  school  district  library  each  month; 
and  if  he  fails  to  receive  it  regularly,  to  immediately  notify  the  publishers  of  such 
fact 

Fourth — To  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Board. 

1651.  The  Clerk  of  each  district  must,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  provide  all  school  supplies  authorized  by  this  chapter,  keep  the  school- 
house  in  repair  during  the  time  school  is  taught  therein,  and  exercise  a  general 
care  and  supervision  over  the  school  premises  and  school  property  during  the 
vacations  of  the  school.'' 

When  school  opens  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  all  back  numbers  ought  to  be  sent 
to  the  teacher,  to  be  placed  in  the  library.  If  the  new  clerk  has  not  received  the 
journal,  he  may  be  reasonably  sure  that  his  predecessor  has  it,  and  can  get  it  by 
sending  for  the  same. 

The  present  school  year  promises  to  be  one  of  more  than  usual  educational 
activity,  and  we  must  all  be  on  the  alert  to  take  advantage  of  the  flood-tide  of 
educational  prosperity,  by  relegating  quibbles  to  the  background,  that  we  may 
have  the  more  time  to  those  factors  that  will  bring  about  progress  and  greater 
efficiency. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  by  a  hand- 
some plurality  vote  selected  Los  Angeles  as  the  next  place  of  meeting  (July,  1896). 
It  will  rest  largely  with  the  teachers  and  school  officers  of  the  State  whether  the 
selection  will  be  confirmed  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Samuei,  T.  Bi^ack, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE. 

BOOKS. 

The  Artul^rian  Epic  is  the  title  of  a  new  book  from  the  press  of  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's sons»  in  which  the  author,  S.  Humphreys  Gartien,  preseols  in  splendid 
atvJe  a  review  and  criticism  of  the  Cambrian,  Breton  and  Anglo-Nrrman  vefsiotis 
of  the  legend  and  of  Tennyaon's  "  Idylls  of  the  King/'  The  author  gives  us  qnitt 
ad  extensive  historical  sketch  of  the  old  epic^  and  also  treats  of  its  writei^  and  of  its 
bards  and  chronicler*;  the  characters  iii  the  story  are  then  taken  up  in  turn  and 
tlie  merits  and  demerits  of  the  various  versions  commented  upon.  The  book  has 
lieen  recommended  by  Abbey  Sage  Richardson,  the  eminent  New  York  lecturer, 
as  supplementary  reading  to  her  course  of  lectures  on  the  Arthurian  Romances. 

Prok  F»  E.  Rock  wood,  of  Buck  n  el  I  University,  has  prepared  a  superior 
edition  of  Cicero's  De  SeneduU,  The  introduction  is  especially  valuable,  contain- 
ing as  it  does  a  sketch  of  Cicero's  life,  and  an  account  of  his  literar\'  and  philo- 
sophic achievements.  The  text  is  enriched  with  numerous  literary  and  historic*! 
notes  that  will  prove  interesting  as  well  as  instructive  to  the  student.  The  prict 
of  the  work  is  90  cents.     Published  by  the  American  Book  Company,  New  York. 

Legends  of  the  Rhine,  by  H.  A.  Guerber,  author  of  **  Myths  af  Greece 
and  Rome:"  **My  ths  of  Northern  Lands,"  etc.,  etc.  Published  by  A*  S.  Barnes  & 
Co,,  New  York.  An  exceedingly  interesting  volume,  profusely  illastrmted.  The 
historic  river  is  nmde  to  speak  to  yon  out  of  the  centuries,  and  shore  and  wooded 
height  tell  marvellous  tales. 

SiEi>EL*s  ''  Die  Monate"  and  "  Der  Lindenbaum,"*  and  Stifler's  **Das  Heiile- 
dorf '*  for  the  students*  use.  Con\^enient  little  hand-books  with  vocabulary,  t% 
cents  each,     .\merican  Book  Company,  San  Francisco. 

BHCKoxfNGS  FROM  LITTLE  Hands  :  Eight  Studies  in  Child- Life.  With  de- 
signs and  drawings  by  the  author,  and  with  process- work  copies  from  photographs. 
By  Patterson  Duliots.  This  book  appcah  to  students  of  child -life  and  child- 
nature,  because  of  its  scientific  deductions  from  careful  observation  and  expen- 
ment  on  the  part  of  an  observinp;  father  in  peculiarly  close  relations  to  his  little 
ones,  A  book  of  183  pages.  Price,  $1.25,  For  sale  i>y  booksellers,  or  mailed,  it 
this  price,  by  the  publishers,  John  D,  Wattles  &  Co.,  to^i  Walnut  street,  Pbtla- 
delphia,  Pa. 

Prof,  Volnhv  M.  Sr\i.ding,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  whose  deser\*edly 
popular  *  Introduction  to  Botany  "  was  last  year  published  by  D,  C.  Heaih  &  Co,, 
Boston,  has  jui.t  uiiiiie  a  special  trip  from  Europe,  where  he  is  spending  some 
months  in  study,  to  Boston,  for  the  express  purpose  of  supervising  some  revisions 
in  the  Botany.  The  new  edition  of  the  book  is  now  ready  and  is  sure  to  tneel 
with  even  greater  favor  than  was  accorded  the  earlier  edition, 

A/FUANACAK,  267  Wabash  avenue,  Chicago,  the  wellknown  publisher,  has 
issued  the  second  edition  of  Carl  Belz,  "  Gymnastic  Tactics,'*  part  second.  Teach- 
ers will  be  especially  pleaset^  with  thin  work.  It  contains  Tactic  EvoluMotis. 
Pnncy  Steps,  Fancy  Marches,  Mnrch  and  Song,  Reigen,  Music,  Songs,  Marches. 
Dances,     Price.  75  cents.     Specinl  rales  to  schools.     Write  to  publisher, 

Christopher  Sower  Company.  Publishers,  614  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia, 

has  published  Vol,  IV,  of  Magill's  Modern  Frenrh  Series.  This  volnuic  repro- 
duc.es  "/fan  A/mtias  ou  /'  Hypnotism^,"'  a  study  of  Parisian  life  treaiitig  a  prob^ 
lem  of  great  interest--tliat  of  llie  responsibiriiy  of  a  hypnotised  subject— by  J nlcs 
Claretie,  of  the  French  Academy,  who  hits  cr»nlially  consented  to  onr  reproduction 
of  this  work,  and  who  has  written  for  it  a  biographical  sketch  which  is  presente<1 
in  the  original.  The  same  Company  has  publislied  ''The  Word-Builder."  an  ad- 
vanced spelling-booki  containing  systematic  and  progressive  exercises  in  word- 
building,  word-analysis,  defining,  and  composition.  The  Ijook  is  an  excellent  one» 
and  has  been  carefully  prepared  by  Supt,  A,  J,  Beitzel,  A.  M, 
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G.  P.  PuTNAM*s  Sons  published  last  year  a  book  entitled  *'  Five  Thousand 
Words  Often  Misspelled/'  by  William  Henry  P.  Phyfe.  It  is  a  carefully  selected 
list  of  words  difficult  to  speH,  together  with  directions  for  spelling,  and  for  the 
division  of  words  into  syllables.  With  an  appendix,  containing  the  rules  and  list 
of  amended  speHings  recommended  by  the  Philological  Society  of  London  and 
the  American  Philological  As*iociation.  It  is  a  most  valuable  little  book,  and 
should  be  on  every  teachers  desk.     i6mo,  cloth,  75  cents. 

Cicero  and  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  by  Strachan-Davidson, 
Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  For  sale 
by  Payot,  Upham  it  Co.,  San  Francisco.  A  handsome  volume  of  more  than  four 
hundred  pages,  well  illustrated  and  printed  in  the  best  style.  It  gives  an  English 
student  a  clear  picture  of  the  great  orator  and  his  times. 

A.  W.  Elson  &  Co.,  Boston,  publish  the  best  portraits  we  have  yet  seen  of 
noted  Americans.  Those  of  Washington,  I^incoln,  and  Laugfellow  are  especially 
appropriate  for  the  schoobroom.  They  are  furnished  by  the  publishers  at  $$  each. 
Send  for  catalogue. 


«^^ 
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CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  NOTES. 


Los  Angeles  — The  friends  of  education  in  this  portion  of  the  State  will, 
many  of  them,  be  pleased  to  learn  that  Professor  J,  A,  Posh  ay  has  been  appointed 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  this  rity  for  a  term  of  four  years.  This  appoint- 
ment gives  eminent  satisfaction  to  the  teachers  and  citizens  of  Los  Angeles.  He 
is  not  a  new  man  among  us,  but  one  whose  two  years  of  service  as  Deputy  Sup- 
erintendent have  proved  him  to  be  thorunghly  qualified  for  this  work.  He  has 
been  six  years  a  u>embt  r  of  our  County  Hoard  of  P^ducaticm,  and  before  coming 
to  this  State  was  for  six  years  Suptfrinttndent  of  the  schools  of  l^ulnam  county^ 

New   York The  present  is   felt   to   be  rather  a  trying  si  nation  for  the   Los 

Angeles  schools,  and  we  feel  sure  they  are  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  will  extri- 
cate them  from  all  embarassmeut,  and  gradually  introduce  such  reforms  as  will 
bring  in  an  era  of  growth  and  prosperity  which  will  place  the  schools  of  our  city 
iu  the  front  rank  with  those  of  the  foremost  cities  of  America.  In  this  he  has 
the  best  of  help  in  his  deputy,  Chas.  U-  Ennis,  also  a  tried  man  in  this  city,  and 
in  a  corps  of  about  three  hundred  teachers,  nearly  all  of  whom  have  been  re- 
elected after  giving  proof  of  their  fitness  and  ability, — H... ..All  the  Marysville 

teachers  were  reiflecied  with  the  exception  of  Mrs,  Nina  Foulk,  who  is  succee<led 
by  Miss  Adah  L,  Townsend.,....3Iiss  Jennie  Rosamond  White,  of  Nevada  City»  was 
elected  assistant   Hi^h   School   teacher.     She  has  been  teaching  in  tlie  Pasedeufi 

High  School,  and   will  assist   Professor  Stokes The  good  citizens  of  Sati  Luis 

Obispo,  by  a  vote  of  127  against  i^,  have,  with  Mr,  Leroy  D.  Ilrowii  as  Principal, 
re-estabhshed  the  High  School  in  Mis  ion  San  Lnis  District,  and  the  trustees  are 

building  a  tine  laboratory  for  the  building  to  be  occupied Mr.  W.  S.  Thomas  has 

been  called  from  San  Bernar<liuo  to  the  Priucipalship  of  the  High  Scliool  at  Peta- 

luma  with  Mn  Sharpe  and  Miss  Salina  Sharpe  as  assistants Professor  George 

R,  Kleeberger,  \- ice-Principal  of  the  State  Normil  School  in  San  Jose,  has  handed 
in  his  resignation  to  President  French,  of  the  Board  of  Normal  Trustees,  "Prof, 
Kleeberger  wnll  accept  the  Priucipalship  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  St.  Cloud» 
Minn.  He  was  granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence  by  the  Board  at  its  last  meeting 
here,  and  announced  that  during  that  period  he  would  attend  the  State  University 
at  Berkeley,  in  order  to  complete  his  studies  and  obtain  a  doctor^s  degree.  Since 
then,  however,  he  has  received  a  fliiitering  offer  from  the  Minnesota  school ^  and 
did  not  feel  that  he  could  afford  to  refuse  it." — Cjftri?«iV/<r..,.,' 'Profess or  Lew^is,  who 


will  occupy  the  position  maile  vacant  by  the  drownlug  of  Prof.  Harold  Whiting 
ID  the  wreck  of  the  steamship  Coli»ja,  is  a  yo«ii>:  man  o(  great  promi.-»e.  He  Tf - 
cclveil  recently  the  ik'gree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
For  some  months  he  has  heen  a  lecturer  in  the  Bliss  School  of  F'  "  ty  ni 
Washinijion,  He  has  bI^o  for  a  long  time  hcen  an  assistant  in  the  pi  mor- 
atory of  Johns  Hopkins  University.'*— .V.  f.  Chronicie.. We  are  pK                   ueiir 

that  the  Commencement  Eiercises  by  the  graduating  cluss  of  the  >  .va 

High  School   were   the   most   satisfactory  ever   held  there.     Of   Uu  live 

voung  men  and  women  graduatetl^  Uie  mfljorily  will  enter  eitl  er  the  Stale  ur  the 
Stanford  University.  There  wa*  ati  enrollment  of  174  iii  the  High  Sclicwjl  dnrini; 
the  past  year  ;  and  it  i&  expected  that  there  will  be  an  enrollment  of  icjo  during 
the  present  year.  The  trustcesi  have  s.hown  iheir  good  judgment  in  holding  * 
good  man  when  they  have  hinu     They  have  rec  lied  Mr.  C.  Y,  R005    ''■  fticr 

year  at  a  salary  of  |2,ooo On  visiring  the  Southern  California  Tc  sso- 

cialion,  we  predicted  that  Prof  T,  H,  Kirk.  ex-Deputy  State  St4>ei....^  ...v  at  of 
MinneatHa,  would  not  l)c  allowed  long  to  remain  in  the  quiet  seclusion  which  he 
had  sought  among  tlie  hills.  We  were  right.  The  people  of  San  Bernardino  are 
the  lucky  ones  who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  lure  him  out  of  his  hidiug  place 
We  "have  a  wild  desire  10  speak  on  this  subject"  at  greater  length,  but  will  con* 
tent  ourselves  with  saying  that  the  people  of  S,  B.  have  captured  a  leveUheade<l. 
independent  and  progressive  teacher — C.....Mr.  A.  Huckins,  Principal  ot  the  North 
Vallejo  Grammar  School,  m  company  with  his  wife,  his  sister.  Misses  Rounds  and 

Lucy,  teachers  iu  Vallejo,  and  several  others,  spent  the  vacation   in   Alaska 

Several  changes  were  made  in  the  corps  of  teachers  in  San  Jose  public  school, 
but  Mr  Frank  Y\  Russell,  who  has  served  as  City  Superintendent  tor  several 
years,  was  reelected  for  a  term  of  four  years  .  ,Mr.  N*  B.  Countryman,  who  is  so 
well  known  among  the  teachers  of  Alameda  county,  will  teach  under  our  irre- 
pressible brother,  Job  Wood,  of  Monterey  county,  during  the  coming  year..,,... 

Mr.  S,  W,  Charles   has   been    recalleti  to   the   Prmcipalship   of   the    Palo 

Alto  schools — a  w'orthy  compliment  to  a   most  worthy    teacher In   the  uo- 

fortunate  burning  of  the  Court  House  in  Fresno,  Supt.  Kirk  lost  some  of  the 
papers  and  lK>oks  of  his  office ;  but  it  is  stated  that  he  succeeded  iu  saving  the 
most   important   records,    so  that   the  school   work   of  the   county  will   not  be 

materially  em  harassed .The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Vallejo  schools  are  making 

some  radical   changes  in  their  school  grounds,     They  have  moved  the  Priniarv 
School  building  in  order  to  make  room   for  the  Grammar  School  building,  which 
is  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  burned  one  year  ago.     The  new  building,  a  cut  of 
which  will  appear  next  month,  is  to  he  an  imposing  one  ;  but  we  fear  that  it  will  be 
found  to  be  a  little  loo  "lofty*'  lor  the  convenience  of  teachers  aud  pupils...... On 

the  iolh  alt.  the  Illinois  School -housie.  in  Sutter  county,  was  burned,  in  ilie  even- 
ing, after  Mr.  Strange,  the  new  teacher,  had  ftrrauged  everything  to  begin  school 
the  following  Monday.  ..  In  the  same  c*iunty  the  good  people  of  Cotton wooil 
district  have  at  last  succeeded  in  securing  the  ground  and  the  tax  for  a  school- 
house.    This  news  does  our  soul  good  ;  for  they  have  long  needed  and  de!>ervcd 

A  good  and  conimodioushome State  SnpL  Black,  Prof.  Earl  Barnes,  of  Stanford. 

Mr.  Hall,  of  Vacaville.  Prof  Keyes,  of  Throop  Polylechnic,  our  correspondent, 
Miss  Everett,  of  Sutter  City,  and'  many  others  did  good  work  in  reminding  the 
members  of  the  N  E,  A,  of  thtf  standing  invitation  which  California  ever  extentls 
to  the  Association  to  come  West,  and  that  a  most  cordial  reception  awaits  their  com- 
ing,,.,,.County  Superintendents,  like  other  teachers,  enjoy  an  occasional  outing. 
Mr  Graves,  of  Tehama,  has  been  hard  at  work  in  hii?  office  on  his  beautiful  little 
fruit  ranch,  and  is  now  fishing  for  trout,  Mr,  Kline,  of  Sutter,  is  resting  at  Pacific 
Grove,  preparatory  to  a  good  year's  work  ahead.  ,.....R.  J.  Bennett,  recently  a 
teacher  in  Ottawa,  Ont,  has  been  appointed  special  teacher  of  writing  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  San  Jose The  Superior  Court  of  vSan   Luis  Obispo  has  decided 

that  the  claim  of  ex-County  Supt.  Armstrong  for  1^305  salary  as  secretary  of  the 

County  Board  of  Education  nmst  he  paid Tkhama  County — Schools  are 

nearly  all  engaged  and  teachers  are  awav  for  the  summer  at  various  places,     Priu, 
G,  K.  Bingham  spent  a  few  weeks  at  the  foot  of  Ml.  Shasta,     Prin.  F.  E,  Johnston  ) 
is  enjoying  the  balmy   air  at  Pacific  Grove,     Prin.  J.  D,  Sweeney  has  been  spend* 
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ingthe  hot  season  in  the  harvest  tield,  where  be  Mores  up  energy  for  winter  use. 
Miss  Anna  Morgan  is  teachinj^r  a  suniiuer  school  at  Yellow  Jacket.  Vice-Prin,  R. 
L.  Douglas  is  visiting  relatives*  an  the  bay.  Miss  Gil  more  is  at  Monterey  .,.,.Rc<l 
Bluflf teachers  are  as  follows.  ^le.^srs,  C.  K.  Binghanj  and  R.  L,  Dou>c>as,  Misses 
Fannie  E.  Johnston,  Anna  Morjtfan,  Latira  Bettis,  Alice  Wrijjht,  Kate  Knetxer, 
Naomi  Baker,  Nellie  Oodson  and  Lottie  Alvord,  Sau  Jose  Normal  ;  and  Miss 
Towne.     Misi>  Johnston  will  be  principal  of  Lincoln  School,  and  Mr.  Bingham  of 

Oak  School .Miss  Dora  Gil  more  will  leach  the  primary  department  at  Corning^ 

and  Miss  Mattie  Moore  that  at  Vina  ..,.,  A  new  district  has  been  or>(anized  at  what 
is  known  as  "The  Bend,"  north  of  Red  HbstT  Vina  will  build  a  new  two-roomed 
building  before  school  re-upens  ,  ...Tehama  county  is  behind  the  times  in  regard 
to  orj?anixfcd  high  schools.     We  should  have  at  least  onk.     We  could  have  two. 

Neighboring  counties  are  leaving  us  behind Mabel  Baker  will  leach  at  Brown 

District,  Edith  Johnson  at  Burr  Valley*  Bessie  Barnes  at  Red  Bank,  andZella  Whit- 
ford  at  Frui Hand  .....The  County  Board  will  add  a  short  course  in  Algebra  to  the 
Ninth  gr«de  for  next  year.  The  KiglUh  will  do  more  work  in  Geometry  than 
heretofore.  Two  years  will  be  devoted  ti  Advanced  Geography.  Double  Entry 
will  be  taught  instead  of  Single.     ^Good!)     Irving's  Goldsmith  will  be  removed. 

iGood  aeain  I  )     All  will  be  made  known  a^  soon  as  possible Why  can't  we 

hear  from  other  counties  once  iti  awhile? Mr.JamesG.  Kennedy,  so  well  known 

throughout  the  Coast,  hai  been  promoted  by  the  San  Francisco  School  Board  to 
the  Principalship  of  tlie  San  Vrancisco  Normal  School.  S, 
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BLACKBOARDS. 

?  IS  estimated  that  more  than  half  the  schools  of  California 

have  poor  blackboards — a   miserable  makeshift  upon  which 

neat  work  is  impossible^  and  so  rough   that  the  rooms  are 

filled  with  chalk-dust,  spoiling  clothes  and  injuring  eyes  and 

lungs,    ""^ Nothing  More  Important  than  Good  BlackboardsP^ 

WHY    NOT    HATB    XHEM? 

The  Haynes  Yeneer    Blackboards 

Are  fully  equal  to  hcst  natural  slate,  but   fortunately  we  furnish 
them  itt  ahdut  half  the  cost. 

We  also  carry  in  stock  and  furnish  at  reduced  prices  : 

EVERVTHING    REQUIRE!!    BV    SCHOOLS: 

FURNITTRE^    BELLS^    MAPS.    CHARTS*    GtOBKS,     APPARATUS,     BoOKS, 

and  Gknrral  Suppi.ies. 
Hf^  New  Illusttated  Caiahjj^itt  on  appUcaiion.     Write  us. 

The  Pacific  School  Furnishing  Company, 

Will  J  AM  L.  Ooe,  ivlaneger. 
723  Markf^t  Street,         -,...-.        San  Francisco. 
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The  next  Mechaoics'  Institute  Hxpositioti  opens  at  the  Pavilion  in  Ssn 
Francisco,  August  15th,  and  closes  Saturday,  September  14th.  The  e:3cliibiUon 
Vk4U  be  more  varied  and  complete  than  any  yet  held,  and  will  be  cspeciallj  fnl^ 
and  interesting  in  the  display  of  actual  coast  products.  Hlabomte  preparation! 
have  been  made  to  assure  a  successful  exposition,  and  there  will  be  mauy  attract- 
ive and  instructive  exhibits  by  (irms  and  individuals  who  have  never  before 
brought  their  enterprises  to  the  notice  of  the  public.  The  music,  under  the 
direction  of  Herr  Scheel,  promises  to  excel,  and  this  feature  alone  will  attract 
thousands.  The  Fair  deaervea  the  support  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  prog* 
ress  of  our  State. 

Witi^ON  &  Clakk's  Township  and  County  Map  of  California  has  just  been 
published  by  F.  E.  Willson  and  H,  Clark,  230  Kearny  St.,  San  Francisco.  Thi» 
is  the  latest  and  one  of  tne  best  maps  of  the  State  yet  published.  There  is  a 
complete  index  of  all  the  cities,  towns  and  postoffices,  of  all  the  private  land 
grants,  the  irrigation  districts,  and  the  U,  S.  land  districts.  These  features  to- 
gether with  tbe  general  accuracy  of  tbe  work  make  the  map  a  valuable  one. 

Skverai,  changes  have  been  made  in  the  Hahnemann  Hospital  College  of  San 
Francisco,  the  advertisement  of  which  occupies  one  of  the  paj^es  of  the  Journal. 
F.  S.  Canney  is  now  Associate  Professor  of  Medical  and  Surgical  Diseases  of 
Women;  Guy  E.  Manning,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy;  R,  A.  heel.  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry, Toxicol o^fv  and  Trrinslysis. 

The  vSan  Francisco  &  North  Pacific  Railroad  from  San  Francisco  to  Ukiah— 
with  branches.  It  runs  thrf>ugh  the  tourist's  and  camper*s  paradise.  Ev- ry  mile 
is  a  delight.  Hunt,  fish,  sketcu,  rest,— cver^  desire  can  be  satisfied.  Low  rates 
for  the  clcsing  days  of  the  week,  and  special  rates  for  campers.  A  deservedlj' 
popular  road.  When  you  can  get  away  for  a  few  days  from  business,  take  a  run 
on  it,  and  you  will  want  all  your  friends  to  go  next  time. 
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(Rhcuniat[«in,  >curalg{a«  Uoiit.» 
Sfecui.  Attkntjon  oivaNTO  mese  Disorders  < 

Homrs^  /.,K> io 4-6:45  to  7:45  P^  ^f  37  Market  St..  8an  Francisco. 
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Give  US  a  trial  and  be  convinced.     Duplicates  of  Negatives  made  by  Abel| 
&  rriest,  at  131  Post  St  ,  can  be  had  at  the  present  Studio. 
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CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  THOUGHT.  /^C 


Some  Thoughts  from  the  N.  £.  A. 

There  are  utilities  higher  and  utilities  lower,  and  under  no  cir- 

cumstaticej*  will  the  true  teacher  ever  permit  the  former  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  latter.  This  would  be  done  if,  in  its  zeal  for  fitting  the  child 
for  Self-support,  the  school  were  to  neglect  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
that  higher  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  which  constitutes  humanity's 
full  stature.— Dr,  N.  M.  Butler. 


The  institute  in  some  form  is  recognized  as  an  aid  indispensable 
to  the  highest  efficiency  of  a  body  of  teachers.  No  other  means  is  so 
well  calculated  to  harmonize  and  energize  the  work  of  a  corps  of 
teachers.  **Conference  maketh  a  ready  man/'— Prof.  A,  S,  Olin, 
Kansas  University. 

4 

Conduct  is  the  central  thought  in  education.  It  has  been  dem- 
onstrated ihat  as  conduct  studies  awaken  the  most  brain  cells  these 
studies  are  of  the  highest  importance.  For  practical  good,  conduct 
studies  stand  at  the  very  head. — ^Prok.  Joseph  Baldwin,  Texas. 

A 

Already  there  is  a  community  of  educated,  enlightened,  broad- 
minded  men,  whose  patriotism  embraces  the  whole  world  of  man^ 
while  holding  a  warmer  place  in  their  hearts  for  the  country  where 
they  live.  It  is  the  duty  of  schools  to  cultivate  this  broad,  all- 
comprehending  patriotism.— SUFT.  A.  P.  Marble. 

Education  is  not  merely  the  result  of  mind  building  upon  mind, 


Stocktoo's  venture  in  manual  training  has  proven  in  every  respect 

satisfactory.  The  school  was  opened  in  February  last  The  course 
was  made  optional  and  offered  lo  the  boys  of  the  eighth  grades.  Two 
classes  were  formed,  twenty  pupils  in  each,  Eich  class  attended  two 
lessons  weekly,  of  two  hours  diiratiou.  The  time  thus  lost  to  scholas- 
tic work  was  adjusted  by  special  study. 

Even  in  the  brief  period  of  four  months  the  ethical  values  of  the 
work  became  apparent  in  a  remarkable  degree.  The  boys  attained  a 
greater  self-respect  and  an  increased  respect  for  each  other 
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attitude  to  their  schools  and  to  school  life  was  modified  in  a  desirable 
direction.  School  gradually  became  a  feature  of  their  voluntary 
thought. 

The  course  consists  in  construction  drawing  and  bench  work  in 
wood.  The  series  of  models  is  arranged  in  agreement  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Naas  sloyd.     That  is  to  say  : 

(a)     Gradation  of  difficulty. 

(^J     No  "just  for  practice"  exercises, 

(c)     Model  becomes  ptipiTs  property. 

id)     Pupils  responsible  for  care  of  tools  and  shop. 


THE    INTERIOR. 

Numerous  applications  from  pupils  in  grades  above  and  below  the 
eighth  year  had  to  be  denied  during  the  experimental  term  just  fin- 
ished. This  year»  however.  I  he  boys  of  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth 
year  grades  will  be  admitted  to  the  manual  training  course.  This  will 
increase  the  number  of  classes  to  at  least  seven,  possibly  eight.  There 
will  be  one  lesson  weekly  instead  of  two.  This  curtailment  is  to  be 
regretted,  but  the  great  increase  in  classes  makes  it  a  temporary 
necessity. 
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When  Stockton  builds  her  proniistd  high  school,  ample  proTisioo 
will  be  made  for  the  expansion  of  the  manual  training  course  to  em- 
brace all  the  high  school  grades.     The  latter  plan  will  also  provide  t 
parallel  course  in  manual  training  for  girls*  classes.     The  exercises  in    - 
this  course  will  lie  in  clay  jnodeling  and  wood  carving.  I 

The  opening  of  the  present  school  is  important  to  school  boards 
as  indicating  the  cost  of  a  first-class  plant  of  "  grammar  grade  **  having 
a  capacity  of  twenty  pupils  at  a  time.  The  total  cost,  including  build- 
ing, was  less  than  $1,500,  which  argues  the  false  economy  of  Etting 
up  dark  basements  or  inadequate  spare  rooms  for  the  work.  The  de- 
tails of  the  outlay  are  given  elsewhere. 

A  refutation  of  utilitarianism  is,  in  these  days,  lacking  in  the 
charm  of  freshness  to  such  readers  as  have  waded  time  and  again 
through  the  manual  training  argument.  Still  it  may  be  remarked,  lor 
such  as  may  be  unacquainted  with  the  purposes  of  the  manual  train* 
ing  movement,  that  it  is  not  intended  to  make  carpenters  of  the  boys 
nor  seamstresses  of  the  girls.  On  the  contrary,  though  a  boy  be 
destined  for  the  pulpit  or  the  sea;  whether  he  is  to  become  a  merchant 
prince,  a  jurist  or  a  shoemaker,  we  should  prescribe  manual  training 
for  him  without  variation.  For  the  manual  training  school  is  not  de- 
mgned  as  a  mill  to  grind  out  specialized  bread-winners.  It  is  what 
any  true  school  must  be,  a  place  where  the  growing  child  may  develop 
his  latent  self  under  favorable  conditions.  And  friends  of  the  move- 
ment can  help  it  in  no  better  way  than  to  distinguish,  stoutly  and  per- 
sistently, the  manual  training  school  from  its  respected  Sf^ur/,  the 
trade  or  professional  school. 


In  an  article  heavied  '*A  Model  Sloyd  Equipment,  puUshed  in  the  New  >< 
School  /ournai  April  last,  Mr«  Kenyou  goes  somewhat  more  into  detail,  Uic  chief 
object  of  the  article  evidently  being  to  point  out  and  emphasize  the  conipara* 
tively  small  expense  at  which  a  sloyd  school  can  be  conducted  in  any  town  having 
graded  schools.  Such  information  is  to  the  point,  and  we  are  pleased  to  be  able 
10  present  it  to  our  readers,  feeling  confident  that  it  is  just  what  such  towos  as 
Santa  Rosa,  Woodland,  Pelaluma,  Marysville,  Riverside^  San  Bernardioo  and* 
half  score  less  populous  want  to  know.  The  building  is  unpretentious  enough*  as 
the  exterior  and  floor  plan  iadiciitc.  It  has  a  capacity  of  twenty  pupils  working 
at  a  time.  But  the  delightsomeness  of  the  thing  is  that  it  is  a  germ  that  has  the 
spirit  of  great  growth  in  ii,— and  growth  that  conduces  to  helpfulness  tn  the  in- 
dividual and  in  the  sum  to  the  glory  of  the  Stale. 

For  the  use  of  the  accompanying  cuts  we  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the 
editor  of  that  excellent  teacher's  help,  The  School  Joufnal,  above  referred  to* 
from  which  also  we  take  description  of  plant.— Editor. 
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THE   PLAN, 

Floor  36x31  feet*  The  light  shading  mdicales  the  spAce  overhung  by  the 
lumber  loft.  The  latter  is  built  at  the  level  of  the  eaves.  The  heavy  sliading 
indicates  location  of  benches, 

Tlie  interior  is  left  unfinished,  save  the  partitions  inclosing  tool  room  and 
wardrobe.     These  are  ceiled  inside  and  ont.    The  loft  floor  is  also  ceiled. 

The  loft  window  at  the  lumber  loft  end  of  the  building  is  arranged  on  the 
*iib-head"  plan.  This  facilitates  the  taking  in  of  lumber.  The  lumber  loft  obvi- 
ates the  necessity  of  au  outbuilding,  and  is  in  every  way  a  most  satisfactory'  ar- 
rangement. 


THE   STOCKTON   BEKCH. 

l/cuglh  of  top.  60'';  width,  56'^;  thickness,  3".  Made  of  i^'  maple,  pointed 
in  3"  strips  '  this  upper  layer  backed  by  2''  Oregon  pine,  jointed  iu  3"  strips. 
Both  layers  glued  solidly  together  with  jointings  broken.  Fastened  to  frame  by  a 
%'"  dowels.  Frame  built  of  eight  4'''x4''  posts  of  Oregon  pine,  with  cross-pieces* 
2"x4".  Panels  of  tongue  and  groove  ceiling,  grooved  into  cross-pieces.  Tool- 
rack  act  in  mid-way  slot  and  detachable.  Each  side  of  bench  is  fitted  with  a 
Wjmao-Gordon  (Worcester)  instantaneous  grip  vise. 


The  iJluslration  shows  arratigeraent  of  bench  tools  as  follows  :  For  each  pnpO, 
vfs^,  ru/c,  dividers,  gauj^e,  k$ii/e,  pencil ^  square,  file  ^w^  frame.    For  each  two 
pupiX^^  panel  saw,  hampner^  ivhisk  droatH,  rip-saw,  tenon  sau\  tiud  planing  kcak, 
(The  last  three  named  are  out  of  view  at  the  other  end  of  bench.)     A  drawing  i 
boards  T* square  and  stool ^  for  each  pupil,  lind  place  in  the  recess  of  the  beach.f  I 

The  illustration  sbow»  a  double  bench,  accommodating  two  pupils.  One  side 
is  a  couulerpart  of  the  other.  The  leacher^s  bench  and  the  vise  beocli  menttoficd 
in  the  tool  list  are  like  the  one  shown  in  illustration,  except  that  they  are  single 
instead  of  double.  The  vise  bench  t»  fitted  with  a  machinists'  instead  of  wood- 
workers' vi?e,  and  is  used  for  incidental  light  metal  work* 

The  remainder  of  the  tools  are  designated  special  lools,  as  distinguished  from 
Ifent/i  fools.  They  are  dealt  out  from  the  tool  room  by  a  pupil  monitor  on  order 
from  a  pupil  The  stub  of  said  order  provides  for  the  satisfactory  return  of  the 
tool  at  the  close  of  the  lesson. 


EQUIPMENT, 

12  Rip  saws,  Disston,  '*D8/'  28  in,,  5  and  6  points;  12  band  saws,  Diss- 
too,  *'D8/*  24  aud  29  in.»  S  and  9  points;  12  tenou  saws,  Disston,  No.  4,  10, 
and  12  in.;  12  hammers,  Maydole,  No.  12;  lo  half-rouud  cabinet  files;  10 
flat  cabinet  files;  12  round  cabinet  files;  4  mill  files:  6  taper  files,  assorted; 
24  iron  jack*planes,  Bailey  No.  5:  12  iron  smooth  planes,  Bailey  No.  3;  2 
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iron  fore  plaiiedt  Bailey  No.  6;  12  try- squares,  Stanley  4  in.,  No»  10;  12  Iry- 
squares«  Winterbottom  mitre,  No.  i;  24  Bench  knives  (sloyd>  Humphrey, 
No.  2;  24  wing  dividers,  6  in,^  B.  &  C;  24  boxwood  rules,  Stanley  No.  62; 
24  marking  gauges,  Stanley  No.  65;  48  socket  chisels,  beveled,  assorted, 
Buck  Bros.;  1  machinist's  vise,  Parker  No.  23;  r  anvil,  15  lb.,  **  Eagle ; "  r 
axe  pattern  hatchet,  Hunt's,  1^4  lb.;  i  broad  hatchet.  Hunt's  No.  5:  4  spoke 
shaves,  Goodell's  cylindrical;  4  draw  knives,  Barton^s  8  in.;  6  hickory  mal* 
letSj  round,  3  in.  face;  3  Buitou^s  plyers,  4  'i,  6 and  b  in.;  2  steel  squares,  No. 
iq;  I  Graves'  automatic  drill,  No.  2:  6  trimmers  (scissors)  Henkel's  nickel,  7 
in.;  16  auger  bits,  Russell  Jennings  assorted;  3  screw  driver  bits.  Buck 
Bros.;  6  Syracuse  twist  bits;  2  expansive  bits,  Clark's;  3  Spofford*s  braces, 
No,  107  and  No,  loS;  i  Barber^s  ratchet  brace,  No.  33;  i  Router  plane,  No. 
I,  Stanley;  i  **odd  jobs"  Stanley;  2  T-bevels,  Stanley,  nickel,  8  in.;  6  screw- 
drivers, "Champion"  assorted;  i  gluepot,  4-iu.  kettle;  14  carving  tools,. 
Addis'  assorted;  6  carver's  files  (riflRers),  assorted;  i  mounted  grindstone,. 
No,  2;  3  Washita  slips;  2  Washita  oil  stones,  cased;  4  pairs  Austin  and 
Eddy  clamps.  No.  2;  12  adjustable  clamps,  Sterns,  5,  7,  and  g-in.;  6  brad 
awls,  assorted;  6  countersinks,  Buck  Bros.;  i  monkey  wrench,  Coe's,  S  in.; 
I  machinists'  bench  level,  Davis,  5  in.;  r  oiler,  copper.  No.  3;  i  dowel 
plate;  i  set  trammel  points,  Stanley,  No.  i;  t  Bailey  rabbet  plane,  No.  ro)4; 
5  nail  seta,  Buck  Bros.;  6  *' Millers  Falls"  bracket  sets;  i  gross  blades  for 
same;  i  steel  stamp  (Stockton  Manual  Training  School);  1  set  steel  iigures, 
^  in.;  12  whisk  brooms;  i  gong;  6  gross  screws  assorted;  2  reams  sand- 
paper Nos.  o  and  i;  20  lbs.  wire  brads  assorted;  3  kegs  wire  nails;  25  lbs. 
No.  t  glue;  3  gross  hooks  (tool  hangers)  wardrobe  sundries;  24  stools;  i 

teacher's  desk ...,, ,.,.-     1310.00 

I  Barnes  saw  (rip,  cross-cut^  and  jig) . .......     40.00 

10  double  benches  and  2  single  benches , 200.00 

21  Wyman-Gordon  vises,  9  in.. ...♦. , 117,00 

Assorted  lumber ...,. ,. 35.00 

Manual  training  building 720.00 


r;r.422.oo 
**  There  is  great  enthtisiasm  and  genuine  helpfulness  in  the  gatb- 
enog  of  many  people  interested  in  the  same  work.  In  such  contact^ 
each  gives  of  his  best/'    So  writes  a  teacher  about  the  N.  E.  A.     The 


N.  E.  A.— The  Aftermath. 

LAURA   B.    EVBRETT. 

Who  did  not  go  when  the  fields  were  white 

May  later  follow  the  palb^ 
And  glean  good  sheaves  for  the  winter  night 

From  the  autumn  aftermath. 


enthusiasm  we  must  keep. 
engine. 

Is  enthusiasm  the  best  part  of  such  conclaves,  or  is  the  real  beoe 
fit  in  the  little  sheaves  we  glean  from  memory?  The  sheaves  may  ncsi 
be  educational  maxims  atone.  They  may  be  recollections  of  per$OD&. 
or  impressions  received  from  music,  decorations,  or  special  exhibits. 

George  P.  Brown,  of  the  lUinois  School  Journal,  says  we  ha\*e  do 
real  Herbarlians  in  America  and  do  not  want  any.  What  we  call  by 
that  name,  he  says,  are  adaptors  of  one  or  two  principles  of  Herbait. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Prof.  Charles  A.  McMurry,  of  Normal,  Illinois,  who 
is  the  best  representative  of  American  Herbartianism,  was  a  shining 
light  of  the  N.  E.  A,  The  beauty  of  bis  adaptation  is  that  it  is  prac- 
tical and  simple*  It  reaches  down  into  the  primary  and  gives  the 
child  the  best  literature,  best  in  quality  not  more  than  ia  fitness. 
'*Tbere  is  no  new  thing.*'  Some  of  us  can  recall  people  who  have 
worked  along  this  line  for  years  without  calling  their  methods  Herbar- 
tian.  Kducationally  we  are ''Driven  Back  to  Eden/'  Coordination 
of  subjects  is  older  than  our  race.  Did  primeval  man  hurl  a  mineral- 
ogical  specimen  at  the  zoological  intruder  that  interfered  with  his  geo- 
metric carving  of  a  loaf?  Knowledge  was  torn  limb  from  limb  by 
scholars  of  long  ago.  To-day,  students  beg  that  the  dismembered  por- 
tions be  made  again  into  a  body,  "  Relate  them;  put  them  into  order/' 
Co- ordination  and  correlation  are  heard  on  all  sides.  Col,  Francis 
Parker  adds — and  the  echo  is  so  loud  as  to  make  it  bard  to  determine 
which  is  the  voice  and  which  the  echo — **  concentrate,  concentrate  !  * 

**  Coordinate  the  heart  and  the  brain/*  said  Prof.  W.  H.  Smiley, 
President  of  the  Secondary  Department. 

N.  C.  Shaeffer,  State  Superintendent  of  Peunsylvania,  was  the 
Froebel  of  the  Association.  A  kindergartner  would  say,  **  That  means 
the  heart  of  it*' 

Naturally  the  Association  was  a  hydra  in  regard  to  heads. 

McMurrv  and  Charles  De  Garmo  may  be  mentioned.  B.  A.  Htus- 
dale,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  was  one;  always  forceful  and  original,  he 
has  a  way  of  bursting  out  with  uut-xpecled  observations,  as  **  Imagi- 
nation and  reflection  cannot  dwell  in  the  same  house— even  when  they 
are  found  in  different  people/' 

**  We  are  not  a  well-educated  people,  though  we  think  we  are^ 
There  was  a  great  deal  known  before  our  educators  found  it  out.  We 
deserve  the  rebuke»  *  No  doubt  ye  are  the  people  and  wisdom  was  torn 
with  you/  *' 
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It  is  in  no  wise  uncomplimentary  that  the  president  is  not  men- 
tioned first.  He  proved  himself  an  excellent  presiding  officer,  never 
hurried  but  always  prompt.  His  address,  "  What  Knowledge  is  of 
the  Most  Worlh,"  harbors  good  to  the  public  schools  if  it  be  taken  as 
indicative  of  educational  tendencies.  It  was  a  surprise  to  hear  this 
man,  whom  one  would  class  as  a  raatenalist,  gather  the  German  phi- 
losophers into  one  list,  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  them,  and 
then  demand  for  the  schools  of  this  country  a  recognition  of  the  spirit- 
ual in  education.  The  spiritual  must  receive  attention,  not  as  an  after- 
thought, but  as  a  foundation. 

Mrs.  Peavy,  State  Superintendent  of  Colorado,  and  Miss  Bates, 
State  Superintendent  of  North  Dakota,  are  two  executive  officers  whose 
competence  is  recognized  throujs^hout  two  States.  Miss  Bates  is  well 
known  in  Dakota  as  a  public  speaker. 

♦  » 

ne  duty  and  opporhtnity  of  the  schools  in  promoting  patriotism  and 
good  citizenship  viz.h  the  subject  that  received  the  most  cordial  welcome 
from  the  audience.  A  new  ideal  is  growing  into  our  schools,  forced 
there  by  the  present  state  of  political  honor.  Spread-eagle  patriotism 
is  to  be  replaced  by  the  unimpeachable  integrity  of  the  voter  who  can- 
not be  bought.  Only  this  can  change  the  present  state  of  affairs  when 
*' wicked  men  on  the  fence  may  light  their  pipes  with  the  Magna 
Charta  and  the  State  and  National  Constitution." 

Pres.  James  H.  Baker,  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  the  one  who, 
it  is  said,  originated  the  plan  for  the  Committee  of  Ten,  was  general 
engineer  by  virtue  of  fitness.  The  High  Schools  of  Denver  owe  much 
to  his  work  before  he  left  High  School  for  college  duties. 

The  improvement  of  teachers  now  at  work  was  a  topic  that  brought 
a  defence  of  institutes  from  Prof.  Olin,  of  Kansas  State  University. 
They  are  the  preventative  of  stagnation,  the  husbandiog  of  energy. 
A  new  method  can  be  more  quickly  and  surely  introduced  into  a1 
county  by  one  institute  than  by  a  year  of  agitation  in  teachers*  jour, 
nals.  The  teacher's  class,  by  ProtcsHor  Birnes,  and  the  reading  circle, 
by  L.  H.  Jones,  Superintendent  of  Cleveland  schools,  were  ably  pre- 
sented. Superintendeot  Jones  is  a  pioneer  in  his  line.  His  greatest 
success  has  been  in  pupils'  circles.  The  teachers  had  to  read  the 
books  in  order  not  to  seem  ignorant.  What  a  commentary  on  us 
teachers ! 

Prof,  Earl   Barnes  was  the  oracle»  judging   from  the  frequency 
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with  which  ''Brother  Barnes,  of  California/'  was  called  on  to  say  i 
last  word  on  vexed  questions.  Prof.  E.  E.  Bro^irn,  Wm.  Ctrey 
Jones  and  John  Dickinson  were  among  the  Californians  who  took  put 
in  discussions. 

*** 

Soldan,  of  St.  Louis,  was  the  funny  man  of  the  Couocil  of  Edo- 
cation,  and  he  used  his  fun  to  feather  arrows  of  keen  sense,  wfaidi 
always  hit  the  mark. 

A.  P.  Marble,  of  Omaha,  took  the  same  place  in  the  Association. 
He  remembered  what  was  said  of  a  merry  heart,  and  when  long  words 
hurtled  through  the  hall,  and  the  brain  grew  weary.  Marble  was  not 
above  treating  the  audience  to  a  little  real  fun.  His  paper,  "The 
Ethical  Element  in  Patriotism,"  was  one  of  the  best  things  read,  from 
a  literary  point. 

Woeful  error !  I  have  called  Xh^m/unny  men.  How  dangerous, 
when  one  remembers  Holmes  : 

"Don't  tell  an  author  be  is  droll.  Ten  to  one  he  will  hate  you.  Say  yon 
cried."— 

Read  it  for  yourself;  "Autocrat,"  III,  in  Ticknor's  edition. 

*** 

One  is  not  surprised  that  John  W.  Cook,  of  the  Illinois  State 
Normal,  has  been  taken  for  a  commercial  traveler.  He  says  that  an  in- 
quisitive drummer,  after  many  questions  as  to  whether  Mr.  Cook  rep- 
resented a  dry  goods  firm,  a  hardware  firm,  or  a  paint  company,  said, 
irritably,  **Well,  will  you  tell  me  what  liquor  company  you  are  trav- 
eling for?'*  After  years  of  most  successful  work,  a  principal  of  one 
of  the  largest  Normals,  it  is  Mr.  Cook*s  opinion  that  there  is  smal^ 
danger  of  too  much  practice  teaching.  Let  the  pupil  teacher  practice 
a  part  of  his  time  in  an  ungraded  school.  The  room  that  contains 
several  classes  is  the  only  one  that  tests  the  pupil-teacher's  school 
management. 

*** 

C.  B.  Gilbert,  of  St.  Paul,  is  thoroughly  in  the  spirit  of  the  new 
education.  He  urged  the  importance  of  spirit  rather  than  letter,  of 
thought  work  over  form  work.  Send  your  pupils  out  to  loving,  will- 
ing service,  lowly  perhaps,  but  worthy.  Not  **our  country  against 
the  world,"  but  "our  country  for  the  world." 

* 

Joseph  Baldwin,  of  the  University  of  Texas,  seemed  a  very 
Moses,  as  he  told  of  the  educational  wanderings  of  the  past  fifty 
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years.  No  speaker  received  warmer  response  than  he  wbeti  he  urged 
a  patriotisin  not  provincial  but  national. 

It  was  meet  that  C.  M.  Carter,  of  Denver,  should  be  president  of 
the  Art  Department  of  the  N.  E.  A.  Mn  Carter  has  charge  of  the 
art  work  in  the  Denver  schools,  and  the  special  art  exhibit  of  the 
Denver  High  schools  spoke  volumes  for  the  kind  of  instruction  g^ven. 
Pencil  and  crayon  work  from  casts  and  designing  includes  some  of  the 
best  work.  Some  washed  drawings  (sepia  water  colors),  as  well  as 
excelkiit  pen  and  ink  w^ork,  were  shown. 

North  Side  High  School.  E*  K.  Downs,  principal,  displayed  the 
work  on  the  desks  where  it  was  done.  In  the  grammar  grade  rooms, 
a  jar  or  block  stood  on  a  desk  in  view  of  each  pupil,  who  drew  just 
what  he  saw  of  the  object.  Each  drawing  paper  rested  on  a  small 
easel  of  Mr.  Carter's  own  inventing.  It  is  simply  a  grooved  board, 
with  an  upright  piece  at  the  middle  of  one  side.  The  light  board  on 
which  drawing  paper  lies,  may  be  placed  in  a  more  or  less  slanting 
position  by  putting  the  bottom  in  a  groove  nearer  or  farther  from  the 
upright  against  which  the  upper  f^dge  of  the  card- board  rests.  Mr. 
Carter  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  art  instructors  in  public  school 
work  in  this  country. 


Influence    of    Herbart*s  Doctrine   on   the   Course  of   Study   in   the 

Common   Schools. 


1.  The  purpose  of  this  educational  movement  is  to  gather  into 
the  school  course  as  much  of  the  world's  accumulated  store  of  culture 
as  is  suited  to  exert  educative  influence  upon  growing  children.  It  is 
the  problem  of  collecting  and  arranging  the  best  materials  of  culture 
which  history,  literature  and  social  and  scientific  progress  have 
brought  to  light  and  stored  up. 

2.  It  seeks  in  our  own  American  history  and  literature^  as  ex- 
pressed in  our  mother  English,  the  principal  center  and  substance  of 
culture  for  our  common  schools,  It  is  not  foreign  nor  exotic,  but  thor- 
oughly domestic,  Anglo-Saxon,  American,  ft  is  not  in  search  of  for* 
eign  curiosities.  Its  geography  begins  at  home,  and  remains  long 
within  our  own  borders*  Its  natural  science  deals  chiefly,  almost 
entirely,  with  our  native  plants  and  animals,  and  with  those  natural 
forces  and  phenomena  with  which  every  child  may  be  made  familiar  in 
his  own  home  and  neighborhood.  By  the  increased  emphasis  which 
it  places  upon  the  story  of  our  early  national  life  and  historical  devel- 


I 


I 
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opment,  by  the  more  abundant  use  of  the  shorter  and  longer  master- 
pieces of  our  best  American  writers,  it  seeks  for  a  fruitful  entrance  into 
the  hearts  of  children  of  the  strong  and  wholesome  influence  of  otir 
best  American  culture.     It  is,  therefore,  national  and  patriotic  in  the 

true  sense, 

3.  Secondary  and  supplemental  to  these  American  materials  art 
the  choicest  products  of  English  and  European  history  and  literature. 
The  history  and  literature  of  America,  surprisingly  rich  as  it  is,  is  not 
complete  enough  to  give  the  children  the  full-rounded  measure  of  cult- 
ure which  the  experience  of  the  world  has  gathered  for  the  educative 
enrichment  of  children.  We  are  compelled  to  draw  upon  Europe  for 
some  of  the  best  thought  materials  with  which  to  fill  out  the  coarse  of 
instruction  for  the  young. 

4.  It  is  very  evident  that  our  course  of  study  is  deeply  rooted  in 
the  past,  that  culture  and  civilization  are  a  product  not  to  be  manu- 
factured to  order,  but  a  growth  and  registration  in  historical  and  liter- 
ary forms  of  racial  experience  aud  progress.  The  reason  why  we 
harp  so  much  upon  literature  and  history  is  because  they  contain  io 
potent  educative  solution  the  rich  culture  influences  which  we  wish  to 
see  redeveloped  in  every  child.  Moral  and  social  culture,  with  all 
their  humanizing  influence,  are  contained  in  the  choicest  literature  of 
America  aud  Europe.  Here  are  the  ideals  of  life,  revealed  in  their  su- 
preme strength  and  beauty.  Here  are  the  examples  of  men  and  women 
who  lift  and  inspire.  Here  are  revealed  the  moral  qualities  which 
should  form  the  back- bone  of  character. 

5.  If  the  course  of  study  as  a  whole  is  thought  of  as  a  rope  or 
cable »  one  of  the  most  important  strands  is  a  series  of  elementary  sci- 
ence  lessons  stretching  through  all  the  grades.  This  fully  accords 
with  the  immense  influence  upon  human  life  which  scientific  progress 
has  already  attained.  Herbartiau  pedagogy  is  in  this  respect  thor- 
oughly  modern  and  stands  abreast  of  the  requirement  that  education 
shall  equip  a  child  to  live  up  to  his  present  opportunities,  and  to 
make  use  of  the  fund  of  scientific  knowledge. 

6.  This  educational  raovemeut  includes  such  a  mastery  of  the 
English  language  and  of  elementary  mathematics  as  our  schools  have 
long  aimed  at,  but  only  partially  realized.  It  suggests  no  great  change 
in  the  scope  of  these  studies.  They  are  the  necessary  implements  of 
culture  and  supply  the  forms  of  thought.  But  they  should  not  be 
wholly  isolated  from  other  studies,  nor  their  separate  disciplinary 
value  estimated  so  highly  as  of  old.     The   ideals,  inspirations  and 
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original  sources  of  energy  are  in  literature,  history  and  natural  sci- 
ence* They  are  like  deep  fountains  which  spring  from  unfailing 
sources  of  supply. 

7*  This  educational  doctrine  includes  the  efifort  to  grasp  all  the 
studies  and  influences  of  the  school  course  in  one  organized  unit  of 
influence,  to  so  relate  and  combine  the  different  forms  of  school  disci- 
pline as  to  centralize  and  strengthen  their  combined  effect. 

8.  In  addition  to  this  effort  to  lay  out  the  best  school  course  and 
to  harmonize  its  various  studies,  there  has  been  a  strong,  persistent 
and  practical  effort  to  systematize  the  method  of  instruction,  to  find  a 
set  of  principles  sufficiently  positive  and  definite  for  a  common  plat- 
form upon  which  teachers  may  stand,  and  yet  sufficiently  elastic  to 
adapt  it  to  the  variety  of  studies  and  to  the  individuality  of  teachers. 

A  somewhat  full  course  of  study  for  first  and  second  grade  is 
given  in  the  First  Year  Book  of  the  Herbart  Society  for  the  Scientific 
Study  of  Teaching. 

Leaving  out  arithmetic  and  language,  which  are  similar  to  the 
usual  course,  a  brief  suggestive  outline  for  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth 
grades  is  appended. 

FOURTH    GRADE. 

History — Thirteen  stones  of  piooeer  life  in  the  Mississippi  Vallej  :  Mar- 
quette, La  Salle,  Lincoln,  Clarke,  etc. 

Reading — The  Wonder  Book,  Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes,  Tales  from  Spenser, 
Hiawatha,  Stories  of  the  Old  World. 

Geography — Twenty  important  topics  io  the  Mississippi  Valley:  The  Illinois 
river,  the  com  and  wheat  regions,  forest  belts,  coal  fields,  etc. 

Natural  Scienre— The  forest  trees.  Hardwoods  :  tnaple^  oak,  hickory;  ever- 
green, pine,  etc.  Wild  animals  of  Mississippi  Valley  :  Deer,  bear,  beaver.  The 
formation  of  coaL 

FIFTH   GRADE, 

/Jisiory—rionetT  Explorers.  Twelve  stories  of  Champlain,  Hudson,  Ral- 
eigh, Coliittibus,  Smith,  Cortes,  Washington,  etc. 

AV<i£///ijf^Higginson's  American  Explorers,  Tales  from  English  History* 
Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  Black  Beauty. 

Geography— The  Eastern  States  and  North  America  :  Twenty- five  important 
topics,  as  the  White  Mountains,  Hudson  River,  New  York  City,  Waahiugton,  etc. 

Natural Scienre — Butterflies,  bees  and  other  insects;  grasses  ;  physical  ex- 
periments :  pumps,  engines^  compass,  thermometer,  barometer  ;  weather  study, 

SIXTH   GRADE. 

History — The  Colonial  period  tn  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
Virginia  Pennsylvania;  French  and  Indian  Wars. 

^<rii£/f>i^''— Grand  fa  therms  Chair.  The  Sketch  Book,  Miles  Standisb,  Tales  of  a 
Grandfather,  Birds  and  Bees,  Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
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Ge(>g^raphy^QovLXiir\ts  of  Europe  and  Colonial  possessions  :  Twent^'-five  im- 
portant topics. 

Natural  Science— Th^  robin,  thrush,  owl,  etc;  the  frog^,  crayfish ;  turtle, 
fishes ;  experiments  in  combustion :  the  lamp,  stove,  etc. 


Appreciation. 


I«AURA   B.    KVKRETT. 


A  thankless  task,— is  teaching  so? 

Know  that  it  is,  and  also  know 

Who  works  for  thanks  and  chooses  what 

He  deems  the  fairer,  easier  lot, 

Lightened  by  other's  gratitude. 

Pays  Esau's  price  for  Jacob's  food. 

The  work  that  stands  has  never  need 

To  supplicate  deserved  meed; 

The  finished  statue,  crowned  with  bays, 

Hath  not  a  pedestal  of  praise. 

And  conscientious  builders  shun 

The  word  of  praise  till  all  is  done. 

The  teacher,  labor  as  he  will. 
Must  grant  his  work  unfinished  still. 
And,  like  the  builder,  still  refuse 
A  judging  word  to  hear  or  use. 
No  word  of  praise  he  deigns  to  ask ; 
Time  will  exalt  the  thankless  task. 


Changelinf^s. 


Along  the  orchard's  fragrant  way, 
I  walked  in  flower-embroidered  May, 
The  apple  trees  were  all  alight 
With  opening  buds  of  rose  and  white. 

On  the  same  path  I  pass  again. 
The  faded  grass  is  wet  with  rain. 
The  sweet  young  year  is  growing  old. 
My  flowers  are  changed  to  globes  of  gold. 

Within  these  polished  spheres  there  be 
Rare  honey  and  rich  spicerie 
From  sun  and  wind  and  blossom-bell; 
The  patient  days  have  wrought  their  spell. 
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METHODS    AND    AIDS.    @^ 


^/®< 


Word   Building. 


Maay  teachers  have  complained  of  the  inability  of  their  classes 
to  do  the  work  prescribed  in  this  subject  within  the  allotted  time.  For 
such  the  following  model  lesson  is  offered  as  an  intimation  of  the  ex- 
tent and  character  of  work  to  be  done  : 


LESSON 

IV— PAGE  14. 

]* 

secede. 

6. 

succession. 

II.  century. 

16. 

succinct 

2. 

precedent. 

7. 

accessory. 

12.  centennial. 

17- 

inclination. 

3. 

accesible. 

8. 

intercede. 

13.  percentage. 

iK. 

decline. 

4. 

incessant. 

9- 

excess. 

14.  surcingle. 

19, 

recline. 

5. 

process. 

10. 

ceaseless. 

15.  precinct. 

20. 

declivit3% 

Select,  as  above,  twenty  words  from  each  lesson  in  the  text-book. 
Let  these  words  be  those  most  comtnonly  used — those  with  which 
Eighth  Grade  pupils  are  most  likely  to  come  in  contact  and  which  will 
be  of  greatest  use  to  them. 

Have  the  words  written  upon  the  blackboard,  to  be  copied  by  the 
class.     Direct  the  class  to  prepare  the  lesson  as  follows: 
Learn  ia  speii  each  word. 
Analyze  and  dejine  each  / tie  rally ;  i.  e,,  by  prefix,   root  and 


I 

2 

suffix, 

3 

4 
5 


Ascertain  the  part  of  speech  to  which  each  belongs. 
Give  the  gene  fatly -accepted  meaning  of  each. 
Employ  each  in  a  sefitence  of  your  own  construction. 
The  class  should  be  permitted  to  prepare  the  lesson  in  writing, 
but  the  recitation  should  be  made  oral  as  far  as  possible. 

The  Fourth  and  Fifth  directions  will  be  found  somewhat  hard  for 
beginners,  particularly  the  Fifth  ;  and  the  teacher  should  use  every 
effort  to  assist  the  class  to  secure  a  thoroughly  clear  comprehension  of 
both  the  meaning  of  the  word  and  of  its  peculiar  use,  or  uses.  Much 
trouble  will  be  found  to  arise  from  the  fact  that  insufficient  attention 
is  paid  to  the  ZJ^/r*/ direction  ;  and,  as  a  result,  nouns  are  used  as  ad- 
jectives, adjectives  as  nouns,  etc.  The  definitions  of  the  average 
small  dictionary  (which  is  usually  the  only  kind  accessible  to  the 
pupil)  are  largely  responsible  for  these  errors. 


p 
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Here  is  an  illustrattoa  from  a  dictionary  '^containing 40,00a 
briefly  defined:" 

Accessory:  adj.,  acceding,  conlnbuling;  Ihal  belonging  to  so tnc thing etj? 

Sentence  (by  pupil):    **He  is  accessory  beans  to  the  poor  people  to 
Nebraska." 

This  ludicrous  combination  of  words  will  be  found  to  arise  from 
two  things,  viz.:  (i)  The  pupil's  failure  to  carefully  observe  the 
Third  direction ;  (2)  The  inaccuracy  of  the  dictioaary  in  using  a 
participle  as  a  synonym  for  an  adjective. 

In  order  to  overcome  such  stupid  bluaders,  the  teacher  must  insist 
upon  careful  preparation  in  accordance  with  the  Third  direction,  and 
also  give  all  possible  assistance  to  the  class  in  obtaining  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  word. 

It  is  suggested  that,  at  the  close  of  each  recitation,  this  be  done 
with  the  words  which  are  to  compose  the  lesson  of  the  following  day. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  do  so  with  every  word,  but  with  those  that 
are  likely  to  give  the  class  some  trouble. 

If  the  word  has  several  meanings,  illustrate  each  in  a  sentence, 
that  the  class  may  grasp  them. 

To  illustrate.  Accessory  istused  in  speaking  of  both  persons  and 
things  ;  and  when  of  persons,  almost  invariably  in  an  uncomplimen 
tary  sense. 

1.  He  was  thought  to  be  an  accessory  to  the  crime. 
(Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  preposition  h  usually  follows 

this  word.) 

2.  This  and  many  accessory  causes  brought  about  his  failure. 
(Accessory  is  also  spelled  accessary — a  fact  which  the  redtatiou  should 
develop.) 

Give  frequent  written  reviews.  One  review  for  every  six,  eight, 
or  not  more  than  ten  lessons,  is  suggested.  Carefully  review  each 
paper,  mark  every  error,  and  return  for  correction. 

Never  permit  a  returned  paper  to  be  dropped  into  the  waste  basket 
until  ati  errors  have  been  rectified  by  the  pupil  himself. 

Fifteen  words  may  be  made  to  constitute  a  day's  lesson,  if  twenty 
should  prove  to  be  too  many  for  the  class  or  for  the  time  that  can  be 
given  to  the  recitation. 

Tables  of  prefixes  and  suflSxes  should  be  used  for  reference  in  the 
preparation  of  each  day's  lesson. 

Have  the  class  study  carefully  the  diacritical  marks  used  in  Web- 
ster's Dictionary,  pages  95,  96  and  97. 


^ 
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Those  used  iu  Worcester's  Dictionary  may  be  omitted. 

The  three  rules  for  spelling  (page  98)  should  be  thoroughly 
learned  if  not  already  known. 

The  brief  history  of  the  English  language  in  the  back  part  of  the 
text-book  should  be  read  and  discussed  in  class.  This  is  not  required, 
but  ought  to  be  done  if  time  permits. 

It  is  believed  that,  by  carefully  following  these  suggestions,  the 
text  book  can  be  easily  completed  in  our  term,  and  the  work  in  this 
important  subject  be  greatly  improved. —  Ventura  County  Manual, 


Children's  Brawings. 


LOUISE   MAITLAND»    STANFORD   UNIVERSITY. 


Children *s  drawings  give  us  one  of  the  surest  ways  in  which  to 
reach  the  contents  of  their  minds.  But  the  study  of  their  modes  of 
expression  in  drawing  presents  a  field  full  of  unsolved  problems. 

Whilst  teaching  drawing  recently  to  a  class  of  children  of  mixed 
ages,  one  difficulty  which  most  persistently  obtruded  itself  was  that  of 
accounting  for  the  attitudes  of  the  various  children  towards  the  things 
which  they  were  asked  to  draw,  A  certain  class  of  subjects  would 
produce  a  bright,  energetic,  earnest  treatment;  another  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  dullness  and  discontent,  and  required  constant  urging  to 
produce  any  result  at  all.  These  effects  were  not  at  all  general,  What 
kept  a  child  of  six  busily  drawing  for  a  whole  hour  would  make  one 
of  fourteen  years  say»  *'  I  can't/*  and  vice  versa. 

Gradually  the  whole  set  of  children  sorted  themselves  into  three 
fairly  distinct  divisions,  with  overlapping  edges,  it  is  true,  but  with 
certain  broad  characteristics  belonging  to  each  group.  The  overlap- 
ping  depended  rather  on  the  child's  stage  of  development  than  upon 
the  individual  brightness  or  dullness.  The  bright  children  showed 
brightness  more  by  a  free,  spirited,  live  treatment  in  their  chosen  mode 
of  expression,  than  by  attempting  advanced  methods  of  work. 

With  the  younger  children,  say  from  six  to  about  nine  years  old, 
stories  told  them  or  composed  by  them,  scenes  from  their  own  lives, 
or  mythical  adventures,  were  eagerly  responded  to  with  illustrations 
by  all  without  exception.  In  these  drawings  they  sometimes  show 
an  exuberance  of  fancy  and  a  forcible  grasp  of  salient  points  really 
astonishing. 
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Children  tVom  the  age  of  ten  to  twelve,  though  still  interested  in 
illastrating  certain  kinds  of  stories,  showed  far  more  interest  in  draw- 
ing from  every-day  objects,  making  quick  sketches,  and  a  great  man; 
of  them* 

Protn  twelve  years  onward,  the  enthusiasm  seemed  to  be  thrown  i 
entirely  upon  accurate  work;  the  finishing  and  perfecting  of  such  worki 
from  the  geometrical  decorative  designs,  figures  from  life  and  casts,  f 
from  landscape,  and  general  objects  about  them.  The^^  showed  the  I 
greatest  interest  in  learning  bow  to  do  these  things,  how  to  manaj^el 
their  perspective,  light  and  shade,  and  composition.  In  fact,  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  the  dominant  desire  was  to  represent  with  fidelity 
whatever  was  interesting  or  beautiful  around  them. 

ILLUSTRATIVE    DRAWINGS, 

In  studying  the  illustrative  drawings  of  the  whole  class,  it  became  j 
apparent  that,  while  the  little  ones  experienced  no  hesitation  in  attack- 
ing any  subject  within  the  range  of  their  own  experience,  actual  or 
imaginative,  the  older  ones,  for  some  reason  or  other,  were  greatly 
handicapped.  When  they  bad  to  draw  something  they  did  it  with  ex- 
treme  reluctance  and  were  driven  to  use  a  relatively  inferiar  mode  of 
expression  to  the  younger  children.  Their  drawings  were  lacking  in 
definiteness  and  purpose,  and  yet  they  must  have  understood  even  bel- 
ter than  the  little  ones  what  was  required  of  them,  though  they  did 
not  know,  as  the  event  proved »  better  how  to  do  it*  In  judging  the 
illustrative  drawings  collectively,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  say 
whether  they  were  the  work  of  older  or  younger  pupils.  An  experi- 
enced eye  could,  however,  easily  detect  the  lack  of  spirit  shown  in 
those  made  by  the  older  children,  A  fair  criticism  was  passed  on  one 
of  these  drawings,  by  a  child  of  nine :  **  They  are  pretty  well  done, 
aint  they,  mother?  I  wish  I  could  draw  like  that,  but  somehow  (a 
horse's  head)  it  looks  so  dead»" 

The  same  criticism  would  hold  good  in  all  ihiee  divisions;  but 
in  illustrating,  the  younger  children  were  ahead,  in  decorative  or  rep- 
resentative  drawing,  the  older  ones  easily  took  the  lead  as  far  as  tech- 
nique  was  concerned. 

It  became  clear,  be  the  reason  what  it  might,  that,  in  illustrating, 
the  older  children  were  using  a  language  they  had  outgrown,  while 
the  younger  ones  were  using  one  in  which  they  were  perfectly  at  home 
Now,  why  was  this  ?  One  answer  rises  irresistibly  in  the  mtud;  the 
little  ones  were  using  drawing  purely  as  a  means  of  expression,  a  Ian* 
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guage,  a  way  of  telling  what  was  interesting  to  them,  and  this  means 
failed  them  when  asked  to  draw  things  in  which,  as  yet,  they  had  no 
interest.  The  older  ones  were  using  the  only  language  they  possessed, 
but  it  somehow  failed  to  express  their  interest  and  observation,  and 
was  therefore  outgrown.  They  preferred  not  to  express  those  things 
at  all  rather  than  do  it  so  very  unsuccessfully. 

The  little  ones  again  were  using  symbols  that  quite  sufficiently 
answered  to  the  ideas  they  w*ished  to  depict,  a  very  crude  short*haud, 
but  one  they  understood  and  found  great  pleasure  in  inventing  and 
adding  to,  as  the  range  of  their  interest  widened. 

The  older  pupils  were  using  similar  symbols,  but  their  awakened 
sense  no  longer  allowed  them  to  rest  satisfied  with  these.  They  were 
drawing  with  another  aim  in  view,  and  they  had  not  as  yet  acquired 
the  new  language  necessary  to  their  object. 

Now  this  order  of  things  was  somewhat  surprising.  It  did  not 
agree  with  the  ordinary  methods  or  systems  of  teachiog  drawing.  It 
was  uncomfortably  like  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse. 

How  were  the  children  to  be  taught  to  draw  anything  properly, 
if  they  did  not  first  acquire  a  command  over  their  muscles  by  drawing 
good  lines,  steady,  clear,  clean  and  accurate?  If  they  had  not  done 
this,  and  learned  to  observe  delicately,  the  infinite  variations  of  lines 
and  curves  present  in  convenient  form  in  good  geometrical  and  con- 
ventional designs,  how  could  they,  by  the  time  they  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  ideas  worthy  of  expression,  be  supplied  with  a  perfect 
tool  adequate  to  the  desired  execution. 

Why  should  very  young  children  care  to  do  what  certainly  to  all 
our  preconceived  notions  taxes  to  the  uttermost  the  genius  of  the  most 
consummate  artists?  Is  it  their  ignorance,  perhaps?  Do  they  want 
to  do  everything  l>efore  they  know  how  ?  Then  why  do  they  not  want 
to  learn  how,  by  studying  straight  lines  ?  It  may  be  that  their  instinct 
is  what  w^ould  lead  them  to  the  quickest  solution  of  their  problem — ^an 
instinct  which,  in  the  case  of  persistent  genius,  the  world  has  been 
fain  to  allow.  Giotto  in  the  olden  times,  Millet  in  our  own  day,  did 
not  begin  drawing  by  trying  nice  straight  lines  and  perfect  squares 
and  circles. 

May  not  the  instinct  or  ignorance  of  the  older  children  be  equally 
true;  approaching,  as  they  are,  an  age  surging  with  the  largest  con- 
ceptions, the  wildest  visions,  the  most  exalted  hopes,  this  interlude  of 
reasonable  criticism,  steady  endeavor,  and  concentrated  effort  at 
achievement,  coming  after  a  period  of  perhaps  too  easy  contentment 


with  approximate  execution,  and  before  one  when  a  perfected  and 
large  expression  will  be  the  only  helpful  one,  may  mark  a  titne«ba 
it  would  be  well  to  crowd  on  all  sails»  and  to  help  thecn  by  eroypoj^ 
sible  service  to  be  ready »  with  at  least  one  means  of  adequate  expus- 
sion  and  expansion,  for  the  storm  and  stress  which  surely  awaits  eacli 
one  of  them. 

While  Professor  Barnes'  study  on  the  Johnny  Story  took  from  tk 
children  what  may  almost  be  called  an  instantaneous  pbotograpb,  a&d 
mood  of  the  child  at  a  given  instant,  or  as  some  people  choose  to  say 
of  a  passing  and  unimportant  phase,  the  present  study  seems  to  sho<r 
that  observation  over  an  extended  time  and  along  entirely  diflTereot 
lines,  brings  one  out  to  the  same  conclusions. 

A  further  confirmation  comes  from  a  little  study  made  on  the 
drawings  of  five  hundred  and  fifteen  California  school  children  from 
six  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  Asked  to  make  in  a  half  an  hours 
drawing  of  anything  they  liked,  the  tabulated  results  give  74  per  cent. 
of  the  children  as  choosing  spontaneous  draw  ing,  and  but  26  per  cent. 
using  geometrical  design.  From  6  to  10  they  drew  almost  exclusively 
pictures  with  men,  women,  animals,  trees  and  houses,  although  somt 
of  the  children  were  learning  drawing  from  geometrical  systems;  while 
the  geometrical  drawings  were  almost  confined  to  the  ages  after  twelve. 
and  became  predominent  at  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  sixteen. 

The  pressure  in  the  schools  to-day  is  so  extreme  that  one  does  not 
wonder  at  the  despair  that  arises  in  many  minds  when  it  is  proposed 
to  add  a  new  study  to  the  already  crowded  curriculum.  But  drawing 
has  won  for  itself  universal  suffrage,  and  is  being  taught  everywhere^ 
The  pity  of  it  is  that  so  much  time  may  be  w^asted  by  teachers  and 
pupils  because  as  yet  the  leaching  rests  on  no  sound  basis.  But  if  we 
can  learn  how  to  use  drawing  so  that  instead  of  being  an  added  study* 
it  will  itself  be  best  advanced  by  using  it  as  a  vehicle  during  the  earli- 
est stages  of  school  work  for  developing  the  other  studies  of  the  chiL 
dren,  there  may  be  a  well-founded  hope  that  drawing  has  come  to  stay. 

In  the  very  near  future  there  is  no  doubt  that  much  light  will  be 
thrown  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  study  of  childreo  by  the  anthropol- 
ogists, who  are  carrying  on  their  investigations  with  such  zeal.  In 
no  line  will  their  work  be  more  useful  than  in  helping  us  to  solve 
some  of  the  difBcuU  problems  that  assail  us  in  this  matter  of  teachiDg 
drawing  to  young  children. 

The  drawings  of  the  North  American  Indians  in  Sir  John  Lab- 
bock's  **Origin  of  Civilization,- *  and  the  magnificent  mass  of  materitl 
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collected  by  the  Klbnological  Bureau,  more  especially  the  paper  on 
''Picture-Writing  of  the  American  Indians/'  of  the  late  Garrick  Mal- 
lery»  brings  one  face  to  face  with  some  ctirious  and  striking  analogies 
between  the  drawings  of  Indians  and  those  of  children;  as»  for  in- 
stance, both  resort  to  identical  devices  lo  escape  from  the  necessary 
time  and  space  limitations.  Many  other  resemblances  appear  on  com- 
paring tbe  methods  of  children  with  those  of  the  Assyrians,  Egyptians, 
Mycenians,  and  later  on  with  the  drawing  of  the  mediaeval  and  early 
reaaissauce  periods  in  Italy,  and  later  still  with  early  German  art. 

It  seems  very  probable  that  the  detailed  study  of  all  these  draw- 
ings will  strongly  serve  to  establish  as  an  accepted  truth  the  conclu- 
sion that  drawing  in  all  its  first  forms  is  merely  an  extension  of  gest- 
ure, and  is  a  purely  intellectual  expression  arising  from  the  need 
among  primitive  peoples  of  a  mode  of  communication  and  record.  It 
then  speedily  crystal izes  into  the  use  of  conventional  symbols  and  be- 
comes picture  writing. 

This  same  line  of  development  is  traceable  with  children  of  civil- 
ized races,  but  with  them  the  ready-made  invention  of  alphabetic  writ- 
ing displaces  pictographs,  *iO  that  this  stage  is  very  rudimentary,  and 
it  is  probably  at  this  point  that  drawing  becomes  with  them  an  attempt 
to  represent  objects,  and  somewhat  later  is  associated  with  aesthetic 
instincts.  The  rise  of  the  aesthetic  sense  will,  more  than  any  other, 
perhaps,  receive  a  flood  of  light  from  ethnology,  and  a  vast  amount  of 
work  has  already  been  done  along  one  line,  viz.,  that  of  ornament. 
There  seems  good  reason  to  think  that  the  rise  of  the  aesthetic  sense 
in  children,  as  with  savages,  may  lie  not  in  their  sympathetic  appre- 
ciation of  the  world  around  them,  but  in  what  Lubbock  calls  "their 
passionate  desire  for  personal  adornment."  This  arises  from  various 
motives,  some  of  which  are  strictly  utilitarian. 

Now,  whether  in  teaching  drawing  the  aim  be  to  develop  in  the 
children  what  they  naturally  show  some  aptitude  for,  or  to  impart  to 
them  what  their  guardians  wish  them  to  become  proficient  in,  it  is 
equally  important  in  both  cases  to  know  what  lies  naturally  hidden 
away  in  their  minds,  ready  in  the  one  case  to  be  unfolded  and  culti- 
vated and  traitied  into  its  most  harmonious  development;  in  the  other, 
to  be  thwarted  and  eradicated  in  order  to  be  replaced  by  something 
belter.  Two  things  certainly  cannot  grow  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  place,  and  the  sooner  the  up- rooting  can  be  done  with  knowl- 
edge, instead  of  ignorance,  the  better.  In  either  case,  however,  the 
great  essential  is  lo  find  the  truths  and  to  acknowledge  and  be  guided 
by  it  when  it  is  found. 
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That  Problem. 

Principal  Coraell,  of  Warren  Creek,  Cal.,  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
solution  given  to  the  problem  published  in  the  Journai^  some  time 
ago,  and  submits  the  following  as  the  correct  solution  : 

Find  the  instantaneous  compound  interest  on  $154  at  7^^  percent, 
for  eight  years. 

Put  a  =  $154,  r  =  7^4  %,  and  n  =  S  years,  then  we  have  the 
formulae,  a  (i  +  r)*,  expressing  the  amount,  interest  compounded 
annually.  But  since  interest  is  to  be  compounded  instantaneously, 
— that  is,  every  instant,  instead  of  annually, — we  have  the  formulae, 
a  (i  +  ^)  '•-^,  in  which  x  represents  infinity.  Raising  this  expression 
to  the  ?ix  power,  we  have — 

^  ri  4-  -\  "^  —  /2  rr   4-  —  -1-  *'^  <''^    -  '>  4-  *>•  ^  (*^  -  I)  (w^  —  a)     , 

MP^  (iMT  —  I)  (w.r  ~  3)  njr  -  3)   j_  \ 

I  X2    X3X4^3  '     '      

Since  x  =  infinity,  (nx  —  i)  =  (nx  —  2)  =  (nx  —  3)  =  infinity, 
and  the  above  may  be  written — 

•*v*'i'       1X2     '1X2X3    '1X2X3X4'  **''   — 

as  X  is  infinity. 

a(i  +  i  +  >^+7^3  +  rxfx;+ )-"  = 

a  (2.7182818  -!-)'"'  = 
By  restoring  values — 

154(2.7182818+)^  = 


1541^^  (2.7182818  +r= 
$280.60  + 

Hence  $280.60  —  $154  =  $126.60.— Ans. 


In  one  grammar  school  in  New  York  twenty-nine  different  na- 
tionalities are  represented.  It  is  quite  likely  that  these  children  will 
show  as  much  patriotism  as  the  children  taught  by  European  gov- 
ernesses in  the  aristocratic  quarter  of  the  city. — Exchange. 

The  teachers  of  that  school  must  speak  with  a  cloven  tongue. 
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A  Program  for  a  Mixed  School. 

[Forty-five  Pupils  ciiroUed— All  of  eight  i;:ffltleh  rcpreseutedj 


MAGGIE  THORNTON,   VALLEY  SPRINGS,    CAL. 


PROGRAM. 

From  9. cx)  to  9:2a     Three  Pritimry  Reading  Classes. 

From  9:20  to  9:30.     Second  Reader. 

From  9:30  to  9:40*     Supplementary  Reading, 

From  9^40  to  10:10,  .  History  and  Natural  Philosophy  alternating. 

From  10:10  to  10; 30^     History,  or  Third  Reader  Bltercating. 

Froin  10:30  to  10:40.     Reading^  6th  Grade. 

Recess,     Geography,  tSth  Grade. 

From  ii:oo  to  11:20.     Primary  Arithmetic,  three  Classes. 

From  11:20  to  12:00.     Arithmetic,  three  Classes. 

NOON. 

Primary  Reading. 

Second  Reader. 

Geography,  5th  Grade. 

Mental  Arithmetic,  three  classes^ 

Language,  4th  and  5lh  Grades. 
Recess,     Bookkeeping, 

From  3:00  to  3:40,     Language,  6th,  7th  and  8tli  Grades. 
From  3:40  to  3:50,     Civil  Government. 

From  3:50  104:15.    3rd  and  4th,  and  5th,  6th,  7th  and  8th  Grades,  Spelling; 
(two  classed),  and  8th  Grade,  Reading,  (Literattire). 


From  1:00  to  1:20. 
From  1 :20  to  1 130. 
From  1:30  to  1:45. 
From  1:45  to  3:20. 
From  2:20  to  2:40. 


Reading. 

I  think  that  perhaps  the  greatest  fault  in  teaching  reading  is  that 
there  is  not  enough  of  it.  In  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  school  life 
there  should  be  a  great  deal  of  easy  reading  done  at  sight  in  addition 
to  that  prepared  before  coming  to  the  class. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  years,  the  children  should  be  taught  to 
read  independently,  to  use  a  dictionary,  and  to  get  the  meaning  of  de- 
rivatives. 

By  the  sixth  grade  I  think  the  child  has  usually  acquired  the  hab- 
its of  reading  :  either  of  close  attention  or  carelessness  in  calling  the 
words,  the  habit  of  grasping  the  thought  or  of  letting  it  loosely  slip 
past  the  tongue  and  brain. 

Probably  all  further  training  will  either  emphasise  or  vary  these 
traits  ;  it  will  rarely  change  them,  I  fear.  Again  then,  I  insist  on  the 
necessity  of  concentrating  the  work  on  reading  in  the  lower  grades 
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and,  granting  that  the  training  has  been  thoroughly  done  thus  far, 
higher  reading  becomes  a  delightful  study  of  English,  not  of  words 
alone,  but  of  spirit  and  form. — A.  D.  Hale. 


United  States  History  in  One  Hundred  Words. 


The  Washington  Pathfinder  recently  offered  a  prize  for  the  best 
original  history  of  the  United  States  in  one  hundred  words.  Out  of 
911  contestants,  the  prize  was  awarded  to  W.  T.  Gooden,  of  Pana,  111., 
for  the  following : 

**The  revival  of  learning,  commercial  rivalry,  and  religious  zeal 
in  Europe  led  to  Columbus*  discovery  of  America  in  1492.  Conflict- 
ing territorial  claims  and  parental  animosity  involved  English,  French, 
and  Spanish  colonists  in  wars,  culminating  in  English  supremacy  in 
1763.  England's  oppression  alienated  colonial  affection,  induced  revo- 
lution, hastened  independence.  Common  cause  and  danger  begat 
colonial  union;  the  weakness  of  the  confederation  demanded  a  federal 
republic.  Party  differences  tempted  legislation.  Negro  slavery  pre- 
cipitated civil  strife,  secession,  emancipation,  federal  authority  su- 
preme, reorganization  succeeded.  Religious  freedom,  an  unmuzzled 
press,  invention,  internal  improvement  and  universal  education  have 
conspired  to  prosperity  at  home  and  honor  abroad.** 


'  Blessed  be  Drudgery !  " 


(A  Labor  Song). 


BY  A   TEACHER. 


Those  sullen  rocks,  all  lifeless  and  grey,— 
Frost-rent,  rain-worn,  set  free '.—some  day 
Shall  become  the  fooil  and  treasure  of  man- 
Fields  for  the  plow  and  gold  for  the  pan. 
By  reason,  nor  passion,  nor  instinct  taught, 
They  shall  fulfil  the  Creator's  thought ! 

The  brooklet,  that  merrily  dances  down 
To  join  the  river,  with  hill-soil  brown, 
What  does  it  know,  gay,  heedless  thing, 
Of  the  gold  dust  treasures  its  waters  bring  ? 
It  cheerfully  runs  its  appointed  way, 
And  the  world  is  the  richer  day  by  day ! 
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The  river,  that  carries  that  brook  to  the  sea, 
Is  building  the  upland,  the  meadow^  the  lea, 
Its  beautiful  face,  iu  its  i^eiisive  mood. 
With  the  glories  of  heaven  above  it  glowed, 
Contentedly  following  its  Maker's  plan, 
Does  it  know  it  is  building  a  home  for  man  ? 

The  earth-worm,  making  his  sunless  home^ 
Unconsciously  harrows  the  hillside  loam, 
Au(3,  knowing  only  his  own  need. 
Prepares  the  soil  for  the  wild-flowers'  seed. 
She»  taking  the  earthy  atoms  up, 
To  weave  her  raiment  and  shape  her  cup, 

Fulfils  a  mission  from  her  concealed* 
Enriching^  the  earth  for  the  harvest-field* 
The  grain  that  grows, — it  knows  uot  why, 
The  ox  that  views  it  with  wishful  eye 
Will  be  train  and  mind  in  the  by  and  by, 
Forever  to  live  when  they  seem  to  die  ! 

The  brain  whose  wheels  turn  night  and  day, 
Though  grouping  blindly  the  **  narrow  way," 
And  the  hands  thai  do  what  they  find  to  do, 
Secure  an  eternal  blessing,  loo, 
Who  cared  for  the  oxen  and  sowed  the  grain 
Unknowingly  worked  for  the  wide  worUrs  gain  ! 

The  mind  that  delves  in  the  hidden  lore, 

Of  knowledge  and  virtue  grows  more  and  more, 

And  may  raise  itself  to  eterual  bliss, 

In  the  spirit  life  that  follows  this» 

Toil  groweth  to  mind,  mind  to  spirit  grows. 

As  earth  turns  to  sap,  and  sap  bloometh  a  rose  I 
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Material  greatness  may  be  purchased  at  too  high  a  price. 
When  graduates  are  many  and  scholars  but  few  ;  when  of  a  faculty  of 
one  hundred  not  fifteen  are  known  in  the  town,  and  the  names  of  two, 
perchance  of  four,  have  escaped  the  limit  of  the  commonwealth  ;  when 
students  affirm  that  they  have  received  no  inspiration  iu  school  and 
their  sense  of  honor  has  been  insulted  ;  it  is  time  to  go  back  to  the 
place  where  we  parted  company  with  solidity  and  honesty.  If  this  be 
retrogression,  let  us  retrograde.  Questions  of  right  and  wrong  can 
be  settled  ri^ht  but  in  one  way.  Ideas  must  be  changed,  the  passioo 
for  numbers  must  be  curbed,  aud  iu  its  place  must  be  substituted 
stability,  scholarship  and  \nlf:gx\\y\ ^School  Education. 
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.^SUPERINTENDENTS,  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION^n 
«^^^—  AND  TRUSTEES. 


The  Best  Teacher  in  the  County  and  What  He  Thinks   of  Us. 


C.    M.    DRAKE. 


Notwithstanding  the  very  suggestive  title,  this  is  neither  an  auto- 
biography nor  an  interview  with  any  of  you.  It  is  simply  a  character 
sketch  of  a  teacher  I  know,  who  has  certain  ways  of  doing^  things,  and 
of  saying  things,  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention. 

I  call  him  the  Best  Teacher  in  the  county,  because  he  was  so  in- 
troduced to'  me  by  his  school  trustee,  and  when  a  school  trustee  thinks 
that  well  of  a  teacher,  far  be  it  from  me  to  say  nay. 

This  Best  Teacher  was  a  smart  boy,  but  he  was  not  caug^ht  young 
enough  to  be  normalized.  He  ran  ** Bronco**  for  twelve  years,  and 
then  he  resolved  to  get  an  education.  An  assorted  education  is  an 
excellent  thing  for  most  people  to  have.  It  may  come  to  us  from  the 
hand  of  the  pedagogue,  the  fist  of  the  pupil,  or  the  tongue  of  some  pert 
girl.  But  the  common  idea  of  an  education  is  one  of  books,  and  for 
several  years  this  boy  studied  books  with  a  perseverance  worthy  of  a 
better  cause. 

He  passed  an  examination,  and  came  out  in  the  knee-breeches  of 
a  primary  certificate.  He  kept  on  growing  and  donned  the  cassimeres 
of  a  grammar  school;  and  now  he  is  clothed  with  the  broadcloth  of  a 
brand  new  high-school  certificate,  which  may  be  a  little  bag^gy  at  the 
knees.  But  he  assured  every  one  that  **  It  just  knocks  the  spots  out 
of  those  musty  old  life  diplomas,**  such  as  some  of  us  are  so  nnfortn- 
nate  as  to  possess. 

As  the  Best  Teacher  is  a  self-made  man,  he  never  forgets  that  the 
job  is  well  done.  Neither  does  he  want  us  to  forget  it.  He  feels  that 
every  one  must  be  interested  in  his  life  and  his  experiences.  And  he 
is  kind  enough  never  to  get  weary  of  telling  them  for  our  edification. 
Envious  people  say  he  is  fond  of  blowing  his  own  trumpet.  It  may 
be  so,  but  it  is  necessary  that  a  teacher's  trumpet  should  be  frequently 
sounded,  and  who  so  able  to  blow  it  as  the  owner.  As  the  Spaniards 
say,  **  Who  has  a  mouth  let  him  not  say  to  another,  *  Blow !  *  *'  ''Speak 
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weel  o'  my  lad,  speak  ill  o'  my  lad,  but  Siyc  keep  a  speaking  o'  my 
lad/* 

Our  Best  Teacher  does  not  think  be  is  properly  appreciated  by 
others,  aud  I  hardly  know  why  he  is  not  accepted  at  his  own  valua- 
tion. For  want  of  a  better  reason,  we  will  lay  it  to  the  silver  depre* 
cialiou.     All  bad  things  are  now  laid  to  that,  you  know. 

Being  a  so  much  better  teacher  than  we,  it  is  natural  that  lie 
should  regard  us  as  comparative  failures.  That  we  might  forgive, 
but  not  his  speaking  so  frequently  about  it.  It  may  be,  in  the  strug- 
gle for  existence,  that  the  failure  of  a  fellow  teacher  is  of  benefit  to  us^ 
but  it  is  not  pleasant  to  walk  to  success  over  the  sick  aud  w^ouiided. 

To  help  our  own  reputation »  it  is  often  much  more  desirable  to 
follow  a  very  poor  teacher  than  a  ^ood  one.  Therefore  the  teachers 
who  preceded  our  Best  Teacher  were  always  exceeding  poor.  If  they 
were  young,  they  lacked  experience;  if  they  were  old,  they  moved  in 
antiquated  ruts.  If  they  taught  reading  well,  they  neglected  arith- 
metic; and  if  they  were  bright  iu  their  studies,  they  failed  in  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  really  curious  that  so  few  teachers  leave  their  schools  in  what 
the  next  teacher  calls  "  good  shape/'  But  then,  if  we  did  not  contin- 
ually improve  upon  our  predecessors,  we  would  be  making  no  progress. 
Of  course  our  Best  Teacher  always  left  his  school  like  a  watch,  fresh 
from  the  maker's  hands,  cleaned  and  oiled  and  warranted  to  run  all 
day  smoothly,  if  you  don't  open  the  works  and  alter  the  regulator. 

You  can  hardly  realize  the  strength  of  condemnation  he  puts  into 
his  favorite  phrase,  "That  is  not  my  way  of  teaching/'  There  is 
only  one  good  way  of  teaching,  and  he  has  filed  a  caveat  on  that. 

Sometimes  he  praises  other  teachers,  though  he  generally  does  it 
with  a — ''but/* — and  as  he  is  pretty  hard-headed,  his  butt  is  often 
the  most  forcible  part  of  the  afifair. 

Unlike  most  of  us  teachers,  he  teaches  mainly  with  regard  to  the 
examinations.  If  a  thing  cuts  no  figure  in  an  examination,  it  is  not 
worth  bothering  about.  And  he  makes  a  success  of  his  examinations^ 
His  ninth  grade  pupils  pass  through  their  ordeal  as  successfully  as 
calf-bound  edition  of'* Chase's  Ready  Receipts/'  Their  education 
comes  out  like  a  fine  case  of  measles.  They  receive  their  valuable 
diplomas  as  just  dues,  and  the  gratified  parents  are  told  that  they  can 
now  see  that  it  does  not  pay  to  hire  these  ordinary  teachers.  He 
leaves  them  to  make  the  slight  necessary  logical  inference  that  it  does 
pay  to  hire  him. 
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He  believes  in  rushing  pupils.  **  What  is  the  use,"  he  says,  "of 
keeping  a  pupil  a  year  or  two  on  a  grade,  when  he  can  do  it  up  in  five 
months.  My  class  took  both  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades  this  year, 
and  passed  them  well.''  He  did  not  say  which  grade  they  took  first, 
and  I  suppose  it  does  not  matter.  Fortunately  for  their  mental  diges- 
tion, his  pupils  '* throw  up''  their  studies  as  soon  as  they  are  gradu- 
ated. 

He  has  never  taught  a  high  school,  but  he  knows  that  two  yeais 
are  more  than  enough  to  complete  a  high  school  course.  Says  he,  **I 
did  it  myself  in  less  than  that  time  and  without  a  teacher."  I  sup- 
pose in  a  year  or  two  more  he  will  graduate  from  his  university  and 
write  a  lot  of  letters  after  his  name.  He  never  pleads  ignorance.  The 
nearest  he  comes  to  it  is  when  he  says,  '  *  I  have  not  freshened  myself 
up  on  that  topic." 

There  are  no  books  published  better  than  those  in  his  private 
library.  They  are  all  selected  from  the  catalogues  of  the  Normal 
schools,  and  his  school  desk  will  hardly  hold  them  all.  And  if  some 
of  the  books  are  not  so  fresh  as  they  might  be,  he  is  quite  fresh  enough 
to  make  up  for  that. 

He  teaches  advanced  pupils  much  belter  than  he  does  primary 
ones.  He  takes  more  pride  in  them,  gives  them  more  time,  and  has 
even  been  accused  of  neglecting  his  little  ones.  When  I  once  re- 
marked that  I  preferred  teaching  the  first  grade  to  any  other,  he  looked 
at  me  with^such  astonishment  that  I  have  hardlj'  quit  blushing  yet. 

When  our  Best  Teacher  gets  out  of  a  school, — for  strange  to  say 
the  trustees  do  sometimes  get  tired  of  him, — he  applies  for  quite  a 
number  of  schools,  so  that  he  will  be  sure  of  getting  one  or  more. 
That  to  applylfor  a  school  in  any  way  binds  the  applicant,  he  does 
not  believe.  Owing  to  his  new  certificate  and  unlimited  brag,  and  a 
very  strong  letter  of  recommendation  from  the  district  that  did  not 
want  him  any  longer,  he  was  elected  to  three  difierent  schools  last 
July.  Even  so  smart  a  man  as  he  could  not  teach  in  three  schools  at 
once,  as  they  were  not  connected  by  telephone,  and  so  two  sets  of 
trustees  were  not  pleased.  That  applying  for  several  schools  creates 
a  seeming  abundance  of  teachers,  tends  to  lower  wages,  prevents  many 
from  the  assurance  of  employment  until  the  last  moment,  besides  low- 
ering the  self-respect  of  the  teacher,  does  not  seem  to  be  fully  under- 
stood. Nor  does  it  seem  to  be  comprehended,  how  wrong  it  is  for  a 
teacher  to  apply  for  a  school  where  he  does  not  know  the  teacher  there 
will  not  be  reemployed  for  another  term. 
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I  do  not  like  this  elbowing  of  other  teachers  aside  to  make  room 
for  ourselves.  We  are  likely  to  get  out  at  the  elbows  doing  it. 
*'The  thougs  you  cut  from  other  men's  leather  may  yet  lash  your  own 
back." 

Our  Best  Teacher  does  not  believe  in  institutes.  He  thinks  they 
may  benefit  the  young  and  inexperienced,  but  he  says,  '*  All  this  talk 
about  psychology  and  apperception  don*t  help  me  to  teach  John  the 
multiplication  table."  Yet  when  I  said  that  sometimes  Radway's 
Ready  Relief  was  better  medicine  than  either  of  those,  he  did  not  seem 
to  understand  clearly  what  I  meant.  Of  course  I  did  not  mean  that 
it  was  better  pills  than  the  multiplication  table.  Proper  doses  of  mul- 
tiplication, given  according  to  the  CaL  Grube  system,  will  always  be 
good  for  the  patient. 

Our  Best  Teacher  has  a  supreme  contempt  for  a  teacher  who  gets 
stuck  on  an  example.  It  used  to  be  his  boast  that  he  never  got  stuck 
on  an  exa tuple.  He  had  been  through  three  arithmetics^  two  algebras 
and  a  geometry,  and  like  the  ostrich  in  the  song,  *'  He  knows  it  all." 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  he  to  me.  "  that  three  of  our  teachers  got 
floored  at  the  last  examination,  on  an  example  about  a  right-angled 
triangle  ?  I  can't  imagine  myself  unable  to  do  a  little  simple  problem 
about  a  right-angled  triangle."  "  Let  me  give  you  a  little  problem," 
said  L  '*  The  base  of  a  right  angled  triangle  is  any  odd  number  and 
the  other  two  side>  are  whole  numbers.  What  is  the  area?"  **  I  never 
heard  of  such  an  example,"  said  he.  **I  do  not  believe  it  can  be 
worked."  *'  Yes,  it  can,"  I  replied.  *'  Pythagoras  did  that  little  ex- 
ample more  than  2,400  years  ago,  and  it  is  one  of  the  test  problems 
that  have  been  used  to  catch  school  teachers  ever  since.  It  is  quite 
easy,  but  I  don*t  believe  you  can  do  it."  And  sure  enough  he  didn't. 
It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  sit  down  even  on  our  best  teachers. 

I  have  sketched  this  somewhat  unlovely  portrait  of  a  teacher,  to 
put  before  you,  in  a  plain  way,  the  need  of  a  higher  ethical  standard 
for  some  of  us  teachers.  The  best  teacher  is  not  he  who  can  pass  the 
finest  examination  in  the  most  studies.  It  is  not  be  who  feels  jealous 
of  the  success  of  others,  who  seeks  to  crowd  out  those  who  stand  in 
his  way.  It  may  not  be  the  one  whose  name  you  hear  the  most  fre- 
quently mentioned;  who  gets  the  highest  wages;  or  even  he  who 
writes  essays  for  the  benefit  of  other  teachers.  But  it  is  he  who  can 
bring  the  very  best  out  of  every  child  he  comes  in  contact  with;  who 
can  lessen  inherited  evils;  whose  love  for  humanity  is  not  bounded  by 
age»  sex,  or  color;  the  one  you  would  be  most  glad  to  have  your  chil- 
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dien  resemble:— this  ooe.  be  he  jonog  or  o^  m«s  or  ^imil  tx,  : 
town  or  the  ooaDtrr : — this  ooe  is  the  best  xrmcher  ib  T3ait  cmmr*  i 
be  Terr  sore  that  vhat  he  thinks  of  cs  is  the  tcsj  besr 
deserve.  In  sach  z  teachtr's  heart  is  no  room  ior  exrry. 
no  place  kn  anght  bet  that  lore  and  chaiitr  whirl- 
shonM  always  tij  to  have  for  ercTT  other  teacher,  cspecaal}?- : 
write  essays. 

Bkssed  is  that  school  district  which  has  hi;ec  tte  hes;:  leaL^er : 
the  connty  !  Bnt.  between  yoo  and  me.  I  very  xaact  drnfrc  :£  lie  a 
trid  knows  its  good  iortune.  Does  yocr  district  kaonr  ibctct 
it  is? 


Hie  Sdftool— Hie  Teacher— Piriitic&. 


THE  STOCKTOX    BOaIlZ     .J    £1' CATION    SSTTS  THE   SL^aJL    S^Z,^, 


Ta  the  HcmemtWr  B^sm^d  cf  Ed^:z:^:%  ?/:'%£  Ciiy  c/ , 
ooBBderiBg  appocsticof  idr  ;oKtioc»  :r  the  city  icbocc»«  year-  cvmiECBe  ^us 

[  Kadfol  of  ibe  doctifae  7 ha:  foch  p^«:ti:^s»  vbcre  ihe  qvL^zbcazsna*  «c  ^c 
aifryyaa  peasiz^  s&oc^i  be  jr's^=  to  Jcc&I  c&2iiiaie&.  l:d  r:  ^le^  jusc  ^ie-"ig  lihflC 
at  a»  'ibe  leaiLc*  ihat  sakcs  tbe  ichoo'..  is-i  ihAt  :f  Ibe  porrx^  cc  t^  5ft, w  i  iw 
cfkijcres  aie  im  earrcst  =  t  recr  den^^^-i  f:r  ?oo»i  fcbocxis  they  «d  «c*C33e9cr  3  a 
poSxy  wfajc^  jaiBi  to  scin^ir  ocly  Ux  test  t£*chrr»  obcais&buCL 

Tear  ^MBirwirrr  scbrrtf  thai  vhitc-xer  be  tbe  laetbod  of  amjjvLh^  t^e  nry 
<n»  ypTinf:  o&res  ia  a  =zz3cipa:  »*yjggx  tbe  p<»:t>:cs  ia  Ibe  sdboc^  sf&oeLc  be 
hei£  sacre«i  frcas  asj  s&vcr  of  p:-Inic5.  2.=.  L  :=  tre  =.&a9e  c^  tbe  c^ilfres  teai 
titiL  velSce.  '^e  iCue  oocsaderarKs  s^hc:!!  i  le  the  aerit  oe  the  mgeg-vmrrt.  Tbe 
«y£  doctriae  «r=ae*i  t:  irr-ae  .  "We,  the  taxpayer*,  '^■•^^iTt  ^e  ciry  jc^oofei  to 
g^ve  iwAtkaw  to  perxMcs  odbcrv^se  zaespCoyc*:!  The  sewer  one  c&aagcs  tbe 
Tiev  pQcst  «ad  berxgs  ise  ctiil'dTrs  irto  the  :^:ies:30c.  It  sftys:  "T^e  pabiic 
school  iboci^l  be  c«:odacte>i  :z  t2ie  izteresss  cf  tbe  chiLdrea.  ■kbtHl  Scar  or  ttvoc 
a»i  &II  cchcr  cos&ierztiucs  ssst  ^«  seiM'T.lftry  i=  issportaace^'"  I£  tben,  tbe 
*:iK»o!br:2*c  :»  t:-  Se  ret  *-  e=:r!oy=c=t  ^«rea=.  i-t  a  pLace  far  tbe  skiUfml  tnm- 
i=g  of  rh-.Idrer.  :bepan.=cazt  caestios  »  ibe  a^-Iitr  cf  tbe  teocber. 

TbeiY  are  zov  o::  £>  ever  three  bundre*i  Appl3cat>o«s>«  aooal  aaid  6ro^  tbe 
vactsade,  for  pcksiixcs  :s  tbe  citr  sch-jo's.  Alive  t^  tbe  gzmiiti  of  tbe  c{aestios  of 
recosanseDding  leAcbers;.  tvkit  s»c:=i:ttee  bi-re  ciref^^T  coosdcred  tbe  qsalilica- 
tioas  of  A^!  these  Aprl:cjiat5<  IxLris^  tbe  pteC  fcm  rears  great  ] 
brvniijbt  to  be*!  o=  tbe  members,  of  the  F,^ar\i  of  Ecscatios  tcvvaid  tbe  < 
and  retaiuini;  of  persons  min-iestly  cc;iLAl:£ed  a»  teachers,  oa  tbe  a 
thev  are  in  neeni  of  places^  This  cosd:t:oa  has  "ot:^^  tbe  vork  of  tbe  < 
a  i^eouharly  aniuous  and  thankless  tas^  and  has  jiTven  a  i 
jntcjesiof  Sux-k t on* s  children. 
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Your  committee  earnestly  believes  that  the  school  is  for  the  pupiL  Tkey 
have  faith  tliat  the  taxpayers  favor  the  employ tiitf tit  of  skilled  teachers  in  the 
schools  of  Stockton.  They  believe  that  only  such  teachers  andjprincipals  should 
be  employed  as  are  qualified  to  give  the  best  and  most  practical  education  to  the 
Stockton  children.  Imbued  with  this  thought,  your  committee  have  deemed  it 
their  duty  to  make  a  thorough  and  systenjatic  investigation  of  the  qualilicattons 
of  the  various  applicants.  In  justice  to  parents  and  taxpayers^  Ihey  have  consid- 
ered it  their  bouudeu  duty  to  recommend  those  best  qualitled  to  do  the  work^ 
rather  than  to  give  positions  to  aspirants  whose  sole  argumeut  lies  in  their  social 
or  political  influence. 

Your  committee  submits  that  the  following  are  some  of  the  essentials  in  the 
equipment  of  a  desirable  teacher  of  any  grade  : 

1.  A  general  education  equi\'alent  at  least  to  that  afforded  by  a  high  school 
of  good  standing. 

2.  A  course  of  professional  training  in  a  State  Normal  school  or  university, 
or,  in  equi\*alent,  at  least  two  years  successful  exf>erience  in  teaching. 

3.  A  reasonable  amount  of  current  professional  study,  sufficient  to  keep  the 
teacher  in  living  touch  w*ith  the  educational  movements  of  the  day. 

4.  A  kiudly  regard  for  children,  a  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  young 
mind,  and  a  successful  degree  of  tact  in  managing  classes.  Added  to  thiti,  a  moral 
character  above  reproach,  and  a  sufficient  degree  of  social  culture  to  afford  the 
pupils  a  desirable  example  in  dress  and  bearing. 

5.  A  capacity  for  professional  improvement  and  an  earnest  desire  to  improve. 
Your  committee  are  in   favor   of  retaining  the  teachers  alrea<ly  in   service 

wherever  these  qualifications  are  present,  in  preference  to  considering  fresh  appli- 
cants. It  is  their  pleasure  to  report  that  the  present  corps  has,  in  the  main,  done 
commendable  work  throughout  the  department,  and  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  nearly  unbroken  front  with  which  it  is  to  enter  the  duties  of  llie  coming  year. 


Accredit d  Schools. 


TRE     STATE 


UNIVRKSITV     Pt.AN     APPLIKD     TO    THE    MANAGBMBNT    OF    COUNTY 
SCHOOLS   IN    VENTURA  COUNTY. 


I.  On  or  before  the  first  day  of  May  of  each  year»  the  Superin- 
tendent shall  ftirnisb  to  the  Board  of  ICducation  a  list  ol  those  schools, 
First,  that  have  faithfully  followed  the  course  of  study  for  the  entire 
year ;  Second,  that  have  given  each  of  the  required  subjects  its  due 
proportion  of  altention  ;  and,  Third,  wherein  the  teachers  are  doing 
acceptable  work,  as  ascertained  by  the  Superintendent  and  otherwise. 

IL  Upon  the  presentation  of  the  above- named  list,  the  Board  of 
Education  may,  in  its  discretion,  place  such  schools  on  the  * 'Accredit- 
ed List,"  and  promote  pupils  therein  on  reconimeudatiou  of  the  Prin- 
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cipal  or  teacher  having  charge  of  sach  schools,  without  examination. 
Ill,    In  accredited  schools,  enter  no  standing ;  simply  write  across 
the  face  of  the  blank  in  red  ink,  "Accredited  School." 


Attendance  at  Institutes. 


The  following  resolution  has  been  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Sacramento  County  Board  : 

Resohed.  That  ftDj  teacher  regularly  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
County  of  Sacramento,  who  fails  to  respond  to  all  roll  calls  during  the  session  of 
the  County  Teachers*  Institute,  shall  be  reported  to  the  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. Snrh  absence  shall  be  deemed  unprofessional  conduct,  and  the  Board  mast 
suspend  the  certiBcate  of  such  teacher  for  a  period  of  oce  month  from  the  closiog 
of  such  County  Teachers*  Institute,  unless  good  excuse  be  given  for  his  or  her  ab- 
sence. 


The  Daily  Astorian,  in  a  recent  issue,  publishes  ten  charges 
against  Mr.  Jackson,  principal  of  the  Cedar  Street  school.  This  is 
one  of  them  : 

Eighth  :  That  Mr.  Jackson^s  example  is  in  every  way  pernicious  to  children 
coming  in  contact  with  him.  and  that  during  the  past  month  he  has  been  guilty 
of  serious  breaches  of  propriety  that  the  Astorian  is  able  to  prove  :  For  example, 
the  Astorian  has  been  especially  requested  to  notice  the  fact  that  this  man  Jack- 
son, holding  a  high  position  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city,  not  only  failed  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  one  of  the  most  respected  citizens  and  school  directors  As- 
toria ever  had,  but  actually  stood  picking  his  teeth  on  the  sidewalk  as  the  proces- 
sion passed  by.  and  then  turned  and  walked  in  an  opposite  direction. 


When  the  Emperor  of  Germany  presented  a  magnificent  sword 
to  the  Crown  Prince,  his  son,  the  youngest  Lieutenant  in  the  Pmssian 
army,  he  had  the  inscription  put  on  the  hilt  :  '*Trust  in  God,  and  de- 
fend thyself  bravely.  Therein  lie  thy  honor  and  glory.  He  who  fights 
heartily  on  the  side  of  God  will  never  be  driven  from  the  field.  Thy 
power  belongs  to  the  Fatherland.  To  my  dear  son,  William.  May  6, 
1S92.     Wilhelm  R." 

Let  every  trial  be  but  an  opportunity,  and  remember  that  yon 
owe  it  to  the  State  and  to  the  Nation  to  train,  to  the  best  of  jrour 
ability,  for  the  highest  duties  of  citizenship. — Bl.\xchb  G.  LovbR- 
IDGE,  Waukegan,  111. 
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Sloyd— Los  Angeles  State  Normal  School. 


CHAS.  M.   MILLER,  TEACHER  OF  SLOYD  IN  LOS  ANGELES  NORMAL. 


Sloyd  is  a  necessity,  aad  no  fad;  and  as  a  necesssity  to  the  full 
and  harmooious  development  of  body;  mind  and  soul,  il  has  been  in- 
troduced into  the  above  named  school. 

So«ie  are  quick  enough  to  see  the  physical  exercise  and  develop- 
ment derived  trom  sloyd,  but  fail  to  see  the  mental  and  moral  side  of 
it.  Did  you  ever  pass  into  a  manual  training  room  where  everyone 
was  busily  engaged  in  his  own  particular  work? 

If  you  have,  did  you  not  notice  what  a  thoughtful  expression 
was  on  the  face  of  each  pupil  ? 

What  caused  this?  I  place  a  model  before  a  pupil,  to  be  used  as 
a  copy.  He  first  makes  a  working  drawing  of  the  same.  Does  this 
not  require  thought?  Certainly,  he  needs  independent  thinking,  as 
this  is  to  be  a  working  drawing  by  which  his  model  is  to  be  made. 
After  the  drawing  is  carefully  made,  it  should  be  placed  on  the  bench, 
where  it  can  be  seen  and   used  while  he  is  making  that  model. 

Next  comes  the  selecting  of  materials.  The  kind  of  wood,  size, 
grain,  etc.,  are  to  be  considered.  He  must  consider  the  wood  in  the 
raw  material,  and  the  wood  in  the  finished  model.  He  must  allow 
for  planing,  etc.,  and,  I  think,  has  in  his  mind  a  mental  picture  of 
the  model,  even  when  lie  is  getting  the  materials.  It  certainly  calls 
forth  clear  and  definite  thinking  from  the  start.  Farther,  the  exer- 
cises are  so  varied  as  to  relieve  the  automatic  action  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  tools. 

As  to  the  moral  side:  Sloyd  makes  one  more  systematic  ;  trains 
children  to  habits  of  order,  neatness,  exactness  and  cleanliness.  It 
teaches  patience,  determination  to  overcome  difficulties,  and  not  least 
by  any  means,  an  appreciation  of  work  done  by  fellow  laborers.     It 
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iustills  a  love  for  labor,  and  will,  if  applied,  ssLvt  many  a  boy  from  U)< 
^form  school. 

The  children  of  Southern    California  are  demanding   sloyd, 
some  course  of  manual  training,  and  even  ask  bow   mncb  damage' 
they  need  to  do  to  be  sent  to  some  reform  school  where  they  can  ha^ 
industrial  training. 

Our  sloyd  and  drawing  departments  are  in  adjoining  rooms,  and 
we  try  to  make  the  subjects  combine  as  closely  as  possible.      Drawin^J 
and  sloyd  should  go  together.     The  sloyd  room  is  on  the  third  floor( 


01  X  .. 


SLOVD   WORK 'SHOP. 


in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  build 
J  4  feet  high,  which  gives  us  the  best  of 


of  the  Normal   building.     It  is 
ing,  and  is  30  by  36  feet,  and 

light  and  air.  We  have  eighteen  double  benche**  in  the  room,  thu! 
giving  us  room  for  thirty-six  pupils  at  a  time.  Each  bench  is  snp* 
plied  with  the  following  tools  :  Hvo  hacksaws,  two  ripsaws,  two  bench 
books,  two  wisp  brot>ms,  two  jack-planes,  two  block-planes,  two  rules, 
two  sloyd  knives,  two  dividers,  two  marking  gauges,  two  spoke* 
shaves,  four  chisels,  two  tri  squares.     Besides  these,  there  are  qui 
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number  of  lools»  that  are  used  less  frequently,  cjn  shelves  at  the  sides 
of  the  rootji. 

At  the  front  and  back  of  the  room  there  are  some  cases  of  draw- 
ing boards,  lockers  and  drawers.  We  use  the  Bradley  Drawing  Kits. 
Each  class  has  a  locker,  which  is  unlocked  when  that  class  enters  the 
room,  and  locked  as  soou  as  it  leaves.  Each  locker  contains  a  number 
of  pigeon  holes,  corresponding  to  the  numbers  on  the  benches.  The 
pupils  put  their  aprons,  unfinished  work  and  drawing  instruments  in 
these  pigeon  holes.  The  spaces  underneath  the  benches  will  also  be 
utilized  for  pigeon  holes.  The  case  of  drawers  is  for  drawings,  metal 
fixtures,  and  finished,  but  ungraded,  models. 

The  course  is  compulsory  to  those  that  are  taking  the  new  four 
years'  course,  excepting  those  that  are  physically  unable  to  take  it; 
We  have  been  working  since  the  ist  of  March,  1895.  We  use  the 
course  as  laid  down  by  Prof  Chas.  A.  Kunou,  of  Throop  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Pasadena,  CaK 

The  students  are  taught  to  criticise  their  own  work,  not  simply 
for  criticism,  but  that  they  may  be  able  to  detect  defects  in  their  own 
work  as  they  work.  They  are  given  to  understand  that  they  are  mak- 
ing their  own  standings.  This  is  self  dependence.  The  models  are 
returned  to  the  maker,  and  become  his  property. 

Some  ask»  *'Why  should  young  ladies  take  such  work?"  I 
answer  by  asking  a  few*  questions:  '*Is  it  not  necessary  for  young 
ladies  w^ho  expect  to  become  teachers  to  be  skillful  workers?*'  "Is  it 
not  necessary  that  they  be  physically  strong?''  "Is  it  not  necessary 
that  young  ladies  be  systematic?"  And  *'Is  it  not  necessary  that  they 
think  as  they  work?" 

We  expect  to  add  a  simple  and  inexpensive  science  series  to  our 
regular  sloyd  cotirse. 

Many  educators  and  parents  are  much  interested  in  sloyd  in 
Southern  California,  and  we  hepe  it  will  not  be  long  before  many  of 
our  schools  will  follow  in  adopting  some  system  of  manual  training. 


The  Monroe  Doctrine,  it  is  probable,  will  be  the  touchstone  with 
which  the  philosophical  historical  critic  of  the  future  will  test  the 
depth,  and  breadth,  and  insight  of  writers  upon  the  history  of  the 
United  States.— George  Parker  Winship. 

What  the  public  schools  need  is  such  an  organization  as  will 
allow  its  own  teachers  and  diversely  advanced  pupils  to  make  the  most 
progress  with  the  best  preservation  of  time  and  health.— Dr.  E.  E. 
White. 
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San  Jose  Department. 


P 


This  will  be  a  busy  year  in  the  history  of  the  school.     The 
gram  must  be  adapted  to  meet  the  three-year  course  which   is  beio 
discontinued  and  the  four-year  course  which  has  been   adopted :  \h 
critical  point  in  the  transition  having  now  been  reached.     A  consider*! 
able  number  of  the  Faculty  aie  new  to  the  field.     There  will  be 
Vice- Principal,  and  Principal  Cbilds  has  appointed  various  commilte 
to  assist  in  the  details  of  administration.     Less  time  will  be  devoted 
to  reports  of  altendance  at  the  morning  exercises,  and  more  given 
music.     The  Principals  office  has  been  fitted  up  so  as  to  be  wonhy  i 
the  schooL     The  Preceptresses'  rcom  will  be  in  the  Train ing  Depar 
ment.     The  Faculty  are  united  for  effective  work. 

THE    LATEST   ADDITIONS   TO  THE    FACULTY, 

Wayne  Prescott  Smith,  elected   teaclier  of  psjcbology   in   the  Saa  Jo 
Normal  School,  is  29  years  of  age;  a  graduate  of  University  of  Woosit<rr,  0.» 
1891,  B.  A.;  graduate  student  of  psychology  and  philosophy  in  same   tostitutio 
'91*2;  received  degree  of  M.  A.  in  '93:  *92-3  pursued  graduate  studies  in  pftTcbologyJ 
and  philo>ophy  at  Harvard,  B.  A.  at  Harvard  in  ^92.     On   account   of  year's  wo 
at  Harvard   and  thesis  on   "Freedom:  Its  Phenotneuological   Developtiieot," 
University  of  Wooster  gave  him  the  degree  of  Ph,  D  »  ma^tta  cum  laude^  in  \%^\ 
In  '93  4  taught  modern  languages  and  gave  courses  in  psychology  and  peda^ 
jn  Ohio.     During  the  current  year  he  has  done  advanced  research   work  iti 
Dtpartment  of  Philosophy  and  Pedagogy  in   the  University  of  Chicago,     Duriii 
the  same  time  he  was  appointed  lecturer  and  Honorary  Fellow   in    the  %tL\ 
partmcnt,   the   latter  being  the  highest  mark  of  distinction  the   University  csa 
confer  on  a  studenu     He  has  made   a  thorough  study  ol  the  whole  field  of  psy 
chology — general,  experimental,  infant  and  comparative^  giving  special  attention 
to  the  professional  side.  /,  e,^  the  pedagogical  of  the  psychological  sciences,  both 
in  study  and  in  teaching.     Before  entering  college  he  had  taught  two  years  tn  Ibei 
district  schools  of  Pennsylvania,     Among  his  many  testimonials  are  letters  Irom  J 
Drs.   Palmer.   Royce  and  Nichols^  of   Harvard  j  Dr.  Compton,  of   University  of  I 
Wooster:   Drs.   Harper,  Lufts,  Lewis  and   Prot  Angell.  of  the  University  of  Chi- 1 
cago;  and  Dr.  R,  T.  Wylie,  of  Central  Academy^  Ohio. 

Stephkn  A.  JONKS,  President  of  the  Nevada  State  University,  1890*4^  and 
formerly  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  Iowa  College,  has  been  elected  lo 
the  head  of  the  Pedagogical  Department  of  the  San  Jose  State  Nomuil  School. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth;  was  engaged  in  educational  work  for  tisany  years 
in  Indiana,  Colorndo  and  Iowa,  and  spent  three  3'ears  at  the  UaiversiUes  of 
Munster  and  Bonn.  Germany.  He  is  a  fine  classical  scholar,  and  will  andouhtedh 
prove  to  be  a  strong  factor  in  educational  circles  in  this  State.  He  ha^  exceUent 
testimonials,  of  which  the  following  is  a  fair  specimen:  "Mr.  Stephen  A.  Jooei^ 
of  Maine^  has,  during  the  past  two  years  at  this  University*  attended  my  lectoro 
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and  exercises  on  Theocritus  aod  Alexandriau  Poetry,  Horace  arid  Propertius, 
Xenophon's  Athenian  State  and  Terence  Hautontimouins,  Umbrian  and  Oskiau 
Iiiscnptions,  and  through  private  consultatiouB  and  conversations  I  came  to  know 
3iim  intimately.  At  the  lectures  he  dtstingutabed  himself  by  marked  attention 
aud  thorough  understanding,  which  won  my  admiration,  and  I  expect  he  will  be- 
come an  eminent  representative  of  scientific  philology  in  his  own  country. 

Prof.  Dr*  Frantz  Buchelkr, 
Bona,  Germany,  Director  of  the  Philological  Seminary. 


The  State  Normal  School  Building. 


THK  ONLY   PROPKRLY  HKATED  AND  VENTILATED  SCHOOL   BUILDING   IN  SAN  JOSE, 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Santa  Clara  County  Medical  Society, 
Dr,  H,  J.  B.  Wright  read  a  paper  on  "Heating  atid  Ventilating"  id 
which  he  made  the  following  statement : 

*'Tlie  Normal  School  bnildin^  is  the  only  house  in  San  Jose  that  is  properly 
heated  and  ventilated.  The  system  used  may  not  be  tconomical,  but  it  is  effec- 
tive. Hot  air  is  forced  by  fans  through  large  tubes  and  thrown  into  the  recita- 
tation  rooms  at  a  point  about  len  feet  from  the  floor.  Having  settled  upon  the 
pupils^  bringing  warmth  and  oxygen  to  theni,  and  taking  from  Iheui  noxious  ex- 
halations, parlicularly  carbonic  acid  gas,  it  makes  its  exit  through  an  opening 
near  the  floor  into  a  ventilating  shaft  and  mingles  with  cooler  air  at  the  lop  and 
outside  the  building.  The  windows,  it  should  be  observed,  are  not  used  for  the 
escape  of  viiiated  air,  nor  for  the  adniissioti  of  fresh  air.  The  fans,  run  by  an 
engine,  drive  the  air  iiUo  the  rooms.  As  it  enters  the  conveying  pipes  near  the 
fans,  it  passes  over  heated  tubes,  which  impart  to  the  air  the  desired  temperature, 
and  these  tneans  put  the  qiuiuiity  and  temperature  of  the  air  completely  under 
the  control  of  the  authorities, 

''All  appreciable  currents  of  air  shouhl  be  prevented  in  the  ventilation  of  a 
room  during  cold  weather:  windows  and  doors  should  be  made  tight  and  should 
not  lie  depended  upon  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air  as  long  as  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  h  such  as  to  require  the  room  to  be  heated;  heated  air  is  benumb- 
ing—is  an  anodyne,  l>ut  it  is  high  time  to  get  away  from  the  error  that  heated  air 
is  impure  and  cold  air  is  pure.'* 


Notes  from  Berkeley* 


Four  hundred  strong  was  the  force  mtistered  into  the  Freshman 
Class  last  month.  What  a  host  !  With  such  a  phalanx  under  march - 
ittg  orders  in  every  class  in  every  university  in  our  land,  no  staodiog 
army»  keeping  step  to  the  thrilling  inspiration  of  martial  muhic,  can 
ever  be  compared.     Small  wonder  that  the  Sophomores  held  a  long 
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council  of  war  before  advancing  upon  the  citadel  held  by  their  natural^ 

enemies A   number  of  new  professors  have  been   added    to  th 

Faculty,     Dr,  A.  C.  Alexander,  from  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of 
Yale  College,  and   Dr.  K,  V.  Lewis,    from   Columbia  and  Johns  Hoj 
kins  Universities,  have  been  called  to  the   Department  of  Physics; 
L.  Hi  n  man,  from  Cornell,  has  b>een  appointed  Fellow  in  Philosophy  J 
Clifton  Price,  from  Cornell,  succeeds  L.  J.  Richardson  as  instructor  in 
Latin;  Raytnoud  J.  de  Lapierre,  from  St.  Cyr,  France,  has   been  aj 
pointed  instructor  in  French;  and  Clive  Dale,  from  Yale,  and    Walker! 
Morris  Hart,  from  Haver  ford  College,  Pennsylvania,  have  been  called  ' 
as  instructors  in  history.,..., During  the  last  few  months,  the  men  from 
Berkeley  have  astonished  the  world  with   their  athletics.      If  one  will^ 
but  read  between  the  lines,  as  the  history  of  the  University  of  Ca]i*fl 
fornia  is  being  unfolded,  he  will  find  abundant  reason  to  believe  that 
the   athletics  of    Berkeley   shall    yet   be   proven    secondary    to    her 

scholastic  attainments Unusual  interest  is  manifested  all  along  the 

line.      The  professors  are  hopeful  and  confident,   and  the   students 

determined The  venerable  Dr.  LeConte  becomes  more  and  more 

popular  as  bis  years  increase.  So  large  are  his  classes  and  so  numer- 
ous bis  visitors,  that  to  even  get  a  glimpse  of  hira,  one  must  antici- 
pate the  hour  of  assembling Especial  interest  is  to  be  noticed  in 

the  nezc  College — the  College  of  Pedagogy.  Since  its  organization 
the  classes  have  continued  to  increase  in  numbers  and  zeal,  until 
the  seating  capacity  of  the  lecture  rooms  is  about  exhausted. 
With  such  men  as  Dr.  Brown,  who,  in  his  careful  research  and 
comprehension,  surveys  the  entire  field  of  the  public  school  question, 
and  Dr,  Bailey,  who,  as  a  specialist,  seeks  to  unify  the  prin- 
ciples of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  in  their  application  to  the 
child— and  teacher— mind,  in  charge  of  this  department,  the  State  mav 
well  look  for  a  new  impetus  along  educational  lines.  They  have  al- 
ready, by  their  institute  work,  by  their  ready  conference  with  teachers 
and  school  men,  by  their  zealous  interest  in  the  out-lying  work,  brought 
the  University  into  closer  touch  with  the  common  schools  of  the  State 
than  was  ever  enjoyed  f>efore.  They  have  plans  and  are  perfecting 
others,  for  reaching  the  teachers,  superintendents  and  school  officers  in 
order  to  find  out  the  wants  and  requirements  as  experienced  in  the  var-^ 
ions  grades  of  schools  in  the  State.  This  department  of  the  University ■ 
will  be  watched  with  much  interest  because  of  its  very  close  relation  to 
the  people.  It  is  the  one  department  which  prepares  students  for  pub- 
lic service,  and  returns  them  as  teachers,  to  the  very  schools  when* 
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they  came  out  as  scholars Drs.  Brown  aod  Bailey  are  calling  the 

especial  attention  of  superintendents  and  teachers  to  the  circular  letter 
of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  State  Teachers'  Association  to  re- 
port on    the  question  of  a  course  of  study  for  elementar>^  schools. 

The  circular  can   be  found   in  the  June  Journal .The  Columbia 

College  Library  has  piesented  the  Botany  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity alt  the  duplicates  of  books  in  its  possession  relating  to  Pacific 
Coast  botany. 


E  D  I  T  O  f?  Ill  Li. 


Dr,  Winship  will  do  institute  work  iti  the  State  during  the  months 
of  September  and  October.  Alameda,  Monterey  and  other  counties 
will  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  again. 

4 

The  San  Francisco  Chronkie  showed  commendable  enterprise  by- 
its  edition  setting  forth  the  school  facilities  of  the  State,  It  is  winning 
deserved  praise  from  the  Press.  The  Joltrnal  adds  its  recognitiou 
and  appreciation,  but  regreis  the  blunder  of  the  writer  who  located  the 
Northern  State  Normal  School  at  Ukiah,  instead  of  Chico  !  The  ar- 
ticle should  have  been  prepared  by  a  school -man  familiar  with  the  sys- 
tem and  the  State, 

A 

Date  of  County  Institutes.— ^^^/^^w^^r,  Monterey  and  Ven- 
tura* October  (first  week),  Humboldt,  Siskiyou,  Contra  Costa  and 
San  Lnis  Obispo ;  (second  week),  Alameda,  Amador  and  Kings ; 
(third  week),  Sutter,  Mendocino  and  Napa  ;  (.indefinite),  Santa  Cruz^ 
Lake  aod  Napa.  Novemiyer^  (first  week),  Inyo ;  (Tbanksgiving 
week),  El  Dorado.  Sacramento,  Santa  Clara  and  San  Bernardino  ;  (un- 
determined)»  San  Diego,  Yolo  and  Mariposa.  December,  Tehama  and 
Butte.     In  the  Spring  Term,  Orange,  Marin,  Sonoma  and  Riverside. 

4 

A  siroRT  time  ago  the  public  spirited  electors  of  En rek a  voted  a 
special  tax  of  $5,000  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  school  facilities 
of  their  growing  city.  At  another  election  held  August  22nd,  the 
proposition  to  establish  and  maintain  a  high  school  was  carried  by  the 
significant  vote  of  517  for,  to  79  against,  the  project.  It  is  gratifying 
to  note  that  this  vigorous  northern  seaport,  while  making  strenuous 
efforts  to  advance  the  commercial,  agricultural  and  manufacturing  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  Humboldt  county^  recognizes  in  this  substau- 
tial  way  the  relation  of  education  to  the  material  interests,  as  well  as 
to  the  Intellectual  life,  of  a  progressive  people. 


Rx-SupT.  P.  W,  Search,  of  Los  Angeles,  announces  that  1»  wffl 
publish  bi-moothly  a  school  journal  devoted  to  the  conservation  of  the 

ludividuaL  It  will  be  published  in  Los  Angeles,  where  Mr,  Scajcb 
will  contiuue  to  reside.  He  will  call  his  journal  The  Adtamt  a 
/idurathn.  It  will  no  doubt  be  ably  edited,  but  will  probably  uo« 
meet  with  the  support  that  its  merit  will  deserve.  He  gives  his  mcto- 
live  to  the  undertaking  in  the  following  language; 

The  interest  all  over  the  United  States  in  the  applimtion  of  the  edcKalioeii 
doctrine  advocated  by  Uie  undersijfiied,  has  become  so  enormous  as  to  ? extiler  pn- 
vate  correspondence  inadequate  to  give  all  the  information  and  sti£[;geslioin  rc^ 
qacstetl.  Up  to  the  present  time  letters  of  inquiry  from  teachers  and  citizens  hart 
been  given  precedence  over  every  other  professional  request,  readeriiig  tmpossibte 
the  preparation  of  a  score  or  more  of  magazine  contributions  solicited  by  publid- 
ers.  There  will  slilt  be  endeavor  to  personally  answer  all  letters  as  tUcy  appear. 
but  certainly  such  help  given  must  be  fragmentary  and  cannot  eousttlute  a  Ttrr 
aatisfaclory  exposition  of  educational  doctrine.  Hence,  the  appe&raitce  of  731^ 
Advance  in  Education ^  with  the  sincere  hope  that  it  may  be  helpful  to  progres- 
sive teachers  in  these  days  of  earnest  educational  awakening,      P.  W.  Seascm 

In  a  teacher's  institute,  held  in  a  mountain  county  receutly,  ihc 
question  w^  placed  on  the  black-board,  '^Whaih  the  object  of  stk^l 
govtrnmentV  The  following  represent  the  written  answers  subinitted 
by  the  teachers  :  i.  To  secure  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the  school 
2.  That  the  child  may  learn  to  govern  himself  later.  3.  To  show 
the  child  that  punishment  follows  all  wrong  doing.  4.  To  make 
loyal,  intelligent  citizens.  5.  To  obtain  the  best  results  in  school 
work  and  to  teach  the  pupil  self-government.  6.  To  make  school 
work  effective,     8,     The  making  of  perfect  citizens.     9.     (The  same,  1 

11.  To  draw  out  and  develop  all  that  is  truest  and  best  in  the  pupil. 

12.  To  arrive  as  near  as  possible  at  perfection  in  the  mental  and 
I            moral  condition  of  the  rising  generation.     13.     To  make  law-abiding 

and  self-governed  citizens.  14.  Moral,  mental  and  physical  advance- 
ment. 15.  To  develop  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties.  16.  To 
enable  the  pupils  to  govern   themselves  and  others  in  after  years. 

17.  To   develop   all   the   highest   traits   of  character  and   purpose. 

18.  To  fit  the  pupils  to  become  good  citizens.  19.  To  have  the 
best  school  possible. 

The  people  of  Napa  county  are  to  be  commended.  As  the  editor 
of  the  Register  puts  it :  **  Nothing  is  settled  until  it  is  settled  right/' 
In  August,  1S93,  the  electors  of  the  city  of  Napa  by  a  large  majority 


i 
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voted  against  tlie  establish tuetit  of  a  city  high  school.  In  November, 
1894,  the  proposition  of  a  county  high  school  was  beaten,  A  few  days 
ago  the  question  of  establishing  a  high  school  for  Napa  district  was 
reopened  and  carried  by  the  handsome  vote  of  415  to  86.  Honor  to 
the  plucky  little  city  !  The  districts  about  St.  Helena  determined  to 
have  similar  advantages.  St.  Helena,  Vineland,  Rutherford,  Oak- 
ville,  Liberty,  Alma,  Chiles  Valley,  Howell  Mountain,  Crystal  Springs^ 
Lodi,  Spring  Mountain,  Conn  Valley  and  Tucker  districts  voted  371 
to  81  for  a  union  district  high  school.  Only  one  small  district  voted 
adversely — 12  to  10,  But  strange  and  more  gratifying  still,  when  the 
representatives  met  to  locate  the  school  St,  Helena  received  thirty-two 
out  of  thirty-five  votes,  and  by  motion  was  made  the  uuaniraons  choice. 
Dr.  S,  McCurdy  was  elected  president,  and  Frank  Ashton,  clerk. 
Thus  both  schools  start  most  auspiciously.  The  Journai.  congratu- 
lates Miss  Kate  Ames,  county  superintendent,  upon  this  signal  event 
of  her  first  year,  and  places  the  county  upon  the  roll  of  honor.  The 
educational  query.  "What  is  the  matter  with  Napa?"  is  now  an- 
swered. 

We  acknowledge  receiving  copies  of  the  school  manuals  of  Sacra- 
mento, Calaveras,  Ventura  and  Mendocino  counties.  In  Sacramento 
county  we  notice  that  /Fj/*?  grammar  grade  pupils  constitute  a  grammar 
school.  That  the  grammar  grade  work  covers  from  the  sixth  to  the 
ninth  grade  inclusive.  There  is  a  tenth  or  *' advanced  "  grade  addi. 
tionab  Promotions  in  all  grades  except  to  the  ninth  are  made  by  the 
teacher,  based  un  terra  standing  and  examination.  Promotion  certifi- 
cates are  furnished  from  the  Sitperintendent's  office.  The  observance 
of  February  22nd  as  a  **  Flag  Day  "  is  urged.  An  **  Arbor  Day  '*  for 
March  or  April  is  recommended.  A  brief  digest  of  the  school  law^  and 
the  requirements  for  a  kindergarten  certificate  are  included.  Failure 
to  attend  institute  is  punished  by  suspension  of  certificate  for  a  month. 
The  manual  is  comprehensive  and  helpful.  The  Calaveras  manual 
shows  the  hand  of  Superintendent  Floyd,  a  practical  newspaper  man 
as  well  as  successful  teacher.  It  expresses  the  mull  of  the  teachers  as 
indicated  at  the  last  institute,  and  is  a  credit  to  the  county  and  an  evi- 
dence of  the  work  of  a  capable  county  board.  Valuable  suggestions 
are  made  to  the  school  trustees;  the  work  of  the  course  appears  under 
the  five  heads:  Language,  Mathematics,  History,  Science,  Ethics, 
The  members  of  the  Board  are  James  Keith,  president;  E.  M.  Price, 
Maggie  E.  Thornton,  James  M.  Sinclair,  E.  F.  Floyd,  secretary. 


4 


Through  Professor  E.  E,  Browu,  of  the  State  Universily,  we  bare 
received  the  following  information  from  Secretary  McMurry  concern 
ing  the  new  Herbart  Society  : 

Tbe  National    Herbarl  Sc>ciety  for  ihe  Scientific  Study  of  Education 
organiTied  in  Denver  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  N,  E.  A.     Its  purpose  ts  to  studi 
and  investigate  and  discuss  important  problems  in  education.     Its  mentbeis 
not  sub5crit>e  strictly  to  the  doctrines  of  any  one  leader,  but  seek   for  fair 
thorough  discussion.     Some   members  of  this  society  are  strongly  tinctured  with 
the  educational  doctrine  of  Herbart ;  others  are  not ;  and  it  is  right  to  expect  an 
honest  search  for  truths 

An  Execalive  Council  of  nine  members  has  the  control  of  the  society'* 
work.  They  are  as  follows:  Pres. Charles  De  Garmo,  Swarthraore  College  ;  Pres. 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Columbia  College;  Prof»  John  Dewey,  University  ofj 
Chicago ;  Prof,  Wilbur  S.  Jackman,  Cook  County  Normal  School :  Prof*  Elmer  E. 
Brown,  Univei^ity  of  California;  Dr.  Frank  McMurry,  University  of  Buffalo; 
Dr  Le\T  Seeley,  State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  New  Jersey  ;  Dr  C,  C,  Vna 
Liew,  Illinois  State  Normal  University ;  Dr,  Charles  A.  McMttrry,  Normal, 
Illinois  < secretary). 

The  society  was  organized  for  the  aggressive  discussion  and  spread  of  edac^ 
tional  doctrine,  and  it  desires  lo  draw  into  its  membership  all  teachers,  students 
of  education  and  parents  who  wish  to  keep  abreast  of  the  best  thought  and  dis- 
cussion. It  publishes  a  Year  Book  six  weeks  before  the  N.  E.  A,  meeting,  which 
contains  two  or  more  complete  monographs  on  important  topics,  carefully  worked 
out  by  specialists  in  educational  fields.  The  Year  Book  is  sent  free  lo  all  reguUr 
members.  In  addition  to  the  Year  Book,  the  society,  through  its  secretary,  will 
send  free  to  each  member  one  or  more  additional  pamphlets  during  the  yean 
Regular  yearly  membership  in  the  society  may  be  secured  by  the  paymeot  of  a 
one  dollar  fee,  which  should  be  sent  to  the  secretary  at  Normal,  Illinois. 

A  plan  has  been  formed  for  the  organization  of  local  clubs  of  those  wishing 
to  study  and  discuss  the  Year  Book  and  other  literature  supplied  by  the  society. 
When  four  or  more  members  wish  to  form  a  local  club,  the  membership  is  fixed  at 
seventy-five  cents  for  each  person. 

They  will  then  elect  a  chairman,  who  will  conduct  the  correspondence, 
send  for  books,  etc,  for  the  club. 

The  first  Year  Book  was  published  before  the  Denver  meeting,  and  was  dis- 
cussed at  that  time.  Those  wishing  to  become  members  of  this  society,  eith«rr 
singly  or  in  clubs,  should  send  the  membership  fee  to  the  secretary.  Copies  of 
the  first  Year  Book  will  be  sent  to  any  address  for  fifty  cents  each. 

Charles  A.  McMurry,  Secretary »  Normal,  Illtuois. 


I 
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In  an  article  recently  published  in  an  influential  paper,  in 
a  prominent  town  in  this  State,  under  the  bead,  ''Innovation 
in  Teaching/*  the  writer  calls  attention  to  tbe  adoption  of  the  plan  of 
subject  teaching  in  one  of  the  grammar  schools,  where  the  principaU 
having  tried  it  in   the  highest  grammar  grade  last  terra,  is  so  much 
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pleased  with  the  results  that  he  has  now  introduced  it  into  the  four 
classes  below.  The  writer^  apparently,  does  not  know  that  while  this 
may  be  an  "innovation"  in  his  town,  it  is  not  at  all  a  new  thing.  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  been  tried  and  abandoned  in  many  grammar 
grade  schools.  It  is  rendered  attractive  because  it  is  the  practice 
of  higher  schools,  and  therefore  promises  a  new  dignity  to  teaching  in 
lower  grades.  The  strain  of  the  secondary  schools  and  the  universities 
in  a  system  where  *'  the  chain  of  connection  is  complete  '*  is  incessant, 
and  in  our  feverish  times  growing  in  intensity.  It  is  the  approved 
plan  in  higher  schools,  why  will  it  not  do  well  farther  down  the  line? 
is  the  quer}"-  which  is  often  submitted  as  at  once  a  reason  and  a  defense. 
Has  it  not  occurred  to  these  ambitious  and  easily  satisfied  teachers 
that  a  difference  in  conditions  may  at  once  furnish  a  sufficient  reason 
for  a  difference  of  plan  ?  There  may  be  a'gain,  but  the  law  of  physics 
prevails,  and  there  is  probably  a  corresponding  loss,  and  the  loss  is 
not  all  confined  to  the  pupil.  By  concentration  she  doubtless  gains  a 
keener  sight  of  her  subject.  This  is  a  gain  to  the  pupil.  He  loses» 
however,  from  the  tendency  of  th&  teacher  to^exaggerate  the  import- 
ance of  her  specialty,  to  lose  sight  of  its  proper  relations,  and  present- 
ing it  to  so  many  immature  minds,  disturbed  by  the  shifting  changes 
and  severe  lights,  though  she  may  not  scatter  in  the  subject,  she  can 
hardly  he  expected  to  ascertain  the  true  mental  condition  of  the  individ- 
ual. While  she  may  stick  to  the  topic,  she  fails  to  get  a'grip  upon  the 
pupiL  There  are  two  movemeuls  in  pedagogy  now  that  have  grown 
loo  strong  to  be  lost  sight  of  or  misunderstood.  One  looks  to  the 
unity  and  relationship  of  all  knowledge,  and  is  known  by  the  terms 
'*  coordination/'  '* correlation,"  etc.  The  other  looks  to  the  building 
and  preservation  of  the  whole  boy,  and  is  ethical;  it  looks  to  character- 
building.  The  first  requires  a  strong  teacher,  meulally  sane,  with 
coherent  ideas,  who  sees  the  whole  field  of  learning,  and  whose  word 
leads  to  sound  thinking.  The  other  sees  in  the  close  relations  of  a 
teacher  and  pupil,  uninterrupted  and  continuous,  a  strong  force  mak- 
ing for  right  living.  The  significance  of  both  these  movements  is  lost 
to  those  who  would  extend  this  subject  teaching.  The  plan  is  least 
harmful  in  higher  schools  simply  because  it  is  possible  that  the  maturer 
minds  of  students  can  bear  it.  In  the  grammar  schools  under  this 
system  subjects  are  indeed  taught,  but  no  child  can  say  it  has  a  teacher* 
But  the  writer  of  the  article  quoted  has  another  good  reason  for  his 
commendation.  ''  The  teachers  find  their  work  easier,  more  time  be- 
ing given  them  to  study  their  own  particular  subjects,  whereas  under 
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the  old  system  they  were  required  to  keep  abreast  of  the  titne^ 
or  ten  studies/'  Ah  !  this  is  ingenuous  !  It  is  easier  for  lh< 
She  need  pay  attention  only  to  one  subject*  It  is  asking:  too  mudi 
that  she  keep  the  grammar,  geography,  physiology,  history,  arithmetic, 
language,  and  spelling  of  the  common  schools  all  up  to  the  times. 
She  has  a  special  teacher  in  drawing,  music,  and  in  penmanship,  per- 
haps; but  there  is  still  too  much  left  for  her  !  This  seems  on  a  par 
with  the  teacher  in  a  city  school  who,  lamenting  her  condition  said, 
"Why  there  is  Miss  X.  She  has  only  half  a  grade,  while  I  hare — | 
a — whole— grade  I  "  She  is  permitted,  happily,  lo  sacrifice  breadth 
point*  We  are  to  distribute  our  labor  more  carefully.  The  macl|| 
is  to  be  made  more  perfect.     The  pin  a  belter  finished  product. 

Subject  teaching  is  least  objectionable  in  the  ninth  grade,  wl 
is  the  transition  grade  to  the  high  school.     Below  that,  the 
common  practice  is  preferable. 


ff ictal 


^pparfuienfl 


S.   T.   Bl^ACK, 

W.  W.  Seaman, 


Septehbkr,    1895. 

Superintendeot  of  Public  Instmctloo 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instmcdoa 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  held  August  16,  1895,  all 
members  were  present  with  the  exception  of  his  Excellency,  James  H.  Budd. 

The  UoiTersity  of  Wisconsin  waft  placed  upon  the  list  of  accredited  uui* 
versities. 

The  history  of  the  University  of  California  wa«  recommended  for  school 
libraries. 

William  F.  Dean  was  ^rranted  a  duplicate  life  diploma — ^Ihe  origiisal  lift 
diploma  granted  to  Mr,  Dean  in  1880  having  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

Frank  R,  Green  was  granted  a  duplicate  life  diploma — the  origins!  life 
diploma  granted  to  Mr.  Green  having  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted:  ''/^rsa/vtd,ThAi  the  State  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction  be  requested  to  act  for  the  State  Board  of  Education  in 
representing  to  the  proper  officials  of  transcontinental  railroad  lines«  the  urgent 
importance  of  making  the  lowest  possible  round- trip  rate  from  Missoori  Riftr 
pomts  to  Los  Angeles  for  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  AasodatJcii  m 
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July,  1896.  Favorable  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association,  with 
reference  to  holding  the  next  meeting  at  Los  Angeles,  has  been  seen  red  at  the 
cost  of  great  effort:  it  may  not  be  possible  to  secure  such  action  again  in  several 
years.  The  meetings  of  the  Association  are  attended  by  from  5,000  to  10,000 
persons  annually.  In  the  judgment  of  this  Board  it  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  the  State  of  California  that  such  railroad  rates  should  be  secured  as  will 
make  certain  the  bringing  of  this  great  meeting  to  hos  Angeles  next  year,  " 

The  follovviog  persons  were  granted  educational  diplomas,  life  diplomas  and 
normal  documents,  at  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  held  August 
16,  1895: 

//i^A  School  Life  Diplomat. — ^Alma  S.  Brigham,  Angelina  Chambaud,  Helen 
W.  Davis,  Granville  F.  Foster,  W.  H.  Hotish,  Frederika  de  I^guna,  Miriam  M, 
Stebbind,  Chas.  J.  Walker,  Hamilton  Wallace,  Rose  V.  Winterbnrn,  Franklin  E, 
Perham. 

Hif^h  School  Educational  Diplomas — ^J.  Calvin  Boyd,  Frank  L.  Cauj^hey. 

Grammar  School  Life  Diplofftas^^Mrs.  Minnie  S,  Abrams,  Carrie  Barnett, 
Agnes  Patterson  Barry,  Kate  Browne  Beckwithj  Lenora  Bennett,  John  B,  Berger, 
William  O,  Blodgett,  Carolyn  A.  Buckley,  Emma  Branch,  Agnes  A,  Carey,  James 
H.  Condit,  Ada  L.  Deacon,  Josephine  Dows,  Ida  E.  Elder,  Mattie  E-  Elliott,  Wm. 
B.  Frackelton,  Fannie  White  Freese,  Ida  A.  Fulton,  Mary  E.  George,  Lewis  E- 
Goble,  Maggie  E.  Grote,  Henrietta  A.  Hursum,  Anna  L.  Hornsby,  William  L. 
Hoskins,  Edward  C.  Jones,  Anita  Agnes  Judson,  Emma  G.  Kane,  Mrs  Mattie 
IraGrave,  Lillie  Langenour,  Chas.  E.  Latham,  Mary  A.  Leigh  ton,  Elizabeth 
Louderback,  H,  W.  Lynch,  Kate  L.  Madden,  Carrie  M.  Mills,  Mrs,  Agnes  J. 
Muller,  Delia  E.  Page,  Morel  1  Reynolds,  James  A.  Sayer,  Mary  J,  Smith,  Alice 
Sproul,  Luie  L.  Taft,  Jonathan  T.  Washer,  Chas,  N*  Watson,  Emma  A.  Wichman, 
M.  Caldona  White,  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge.  Lillie  Lieginger,  Ida  E.  Bickley,  Mrs. 
Emma  H,  Spence,  Electa  Welch,  Geo.  S.  Wells. 

Grammar  School  L  dura  I  tonal  Diplofnas, — ^Marien  L  Barnes,  Myrtie  E.  Ben- 
nett, Mrs,  H,  M,  Bernstein,  Caddie  Boynton.  George  W.  Cart w right,  Ma  13'  Casey. 
Lilly  Casady,  Lottie  Chase.  Edith  Cheney.  Agnes  J,  Connolly,  E.  E.  Dana,  Anna 
L.  bodge,  Alice  Dudeu,  Anna  M.  Fraukum,  Leonora  Gautier,  Fannie  Green- 
hood,  Sophie  A.  Grote,  Atlas  T*  Hembrce,  G.  Grace  Hendrickson,  Harriet  B, 
Highfield,  William  Ogden  Hocker,  Caroline  G.  Hood.  Francis  Hui^hes,  Mary  Kas- 
tens,  A.  M.  Kelley,  X.  M,  Aurelia  Laysoii,  Harry  A,  Linscott.  Elliott  W.  Lindsay, 
Naano  Livingston,  Emma  L.  Prathe'r  Long,  Sara  T.  Luce,  Jennie  E  Malaley, 
Mary  Alice  M aline,  Luella  F  McCarthy,  Jennie  McDonald,  Celia  L  McQuade,  J. 
V,  Parks,  Jr.,  Mrs  Harriet  M.  Peacock.  Oliver  Petty,  Jennie  L.  Powers,  Belle 
Pyie,  Rose  D.  RuJT,  J,  B.  San  ford,  Mattie  H,  Smith,  F.  May  Sproston,  Florence 
Carey  Starr,  Kate  E.  Stone,  Jonas  Soldner,  Clara  h\  Thurston,  Mary  F.  Tracey, 
Mar>^  E.  Turner,  Flora  E,  Young.  Helen  L.  Ward,  Elizabeth  Winn,  Mrs.  Mary 
Wirt,  Mary  M.  Whyte,  Essie  Seymour  Young. 

Normal  Documenis^—^lr^.T ,  h.  Baldwin,  Mattie  Clark,  Lillian  M.  Durkee. 
Ada  Drydon,  Josephine  M.  Dryden,  Helen  D,  Geis,  G.  P.  Hatch,  Lillian  Baird 
Holmes,  Maud  P,  Hewlett,  Esther  Jepson,  Wm.  H.  Langdon,  Julie  L  Mann,  Mar- 
garet Moran.  Mrs.  Mary  D.  McConnell.  Mrs.  Mary  M,  Ogi'en,  Lucy  E.  Purr IM Ion, 
J,  B.  San  ford,  Helen  Sullivan,  Leolin  Taylor,  Mra,  Lamont  L,  WafthttStaiAt^tW , 
E.  Westfall.  Ina  Wright, 

The  following  named  persons  were  granted  life  diplom 
lieu  of  those  of  the  old  issue:  Kate  Condee,  Margaret  Vi 
Murrish,  John  L.  McCarthy,  Mary  E  O'Donnell,  Mrs.  Margarei 


The  otie  fundamental  axiomatic  truth  that  U 
the  center  and  core  of  all  rational  alterapt^  to  j 
educational  theories  and  practices  is  the  iiac 
of  education  to  fit  the  young  for  intelli  -  11  (nrr^t^-t 

civilization  into  which  they  are  born»  u 
Ptiblic  Schooi  Jaurfial, 


MAGAZmE5, 

The  Overland  Monthly  for  Septetnber  is  repJete  with  Pacific  Coast 
and  story.  Editor  Wtldman  continues  his  descriptive  articles  on  the  State  under 
the  heading  of  *'  Well-worn  Trails/'  Stockton,  vhich  is  now  the  center  of  alJ 
eyes,  owing  to  the  building  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Railway,  is  well  described 
and  beautifully  illustrated.  Arthur  McEwen  contributes  a  story  that  will  appeal 
to  merchants  who  have  had  dealings  against  their  will  with  the  blackmailiag 
newspaper  man.  Mrs.  Nesfield  has  an  iHustrated  paper  on  ''The  Veterans  of  th( 
Mexican  War  in  California/* 


'4 


Mrs,  Humphry  Ward's  new  novel,  upon  which  she  has  been  at  work  for 
the  past  two  years,  will  be  called  **Sir  George  Tresaady.*'  It  will  appear  as  a 
serial  in  The  Cenluryt  beginning  with  November. 

"  Compulsion  in  Child  Training"  i»  the  subject  which  the  Rev.  Cltarles  1 

Parkhurst,  D.  D,,  discusses  wisely  and  well  in  the  September  Ladie^  Home  Jour^, 
fUiL     His  article  is  ably  supplemented  by  Edward  W,  Bok's  excel  lent  editorial] 
on  *•  Our  Schools  and  our  Teachers/'     Both  of  these  articles  should  be  read  1 
every  teacher  in  our  country,  as  well  as  by  all  the  parents  of  our  school  childreii.| 

President  Andrews*  **  History  of  the  Last  Quarter  Century  in  the  Unite 
States/'  now  running  in  Scribner's  Magazine^  is  of  new  interest  to  old  readers 
and  also  attracts  the  attention  of  newer  circles*     This  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
splendid  instalment  in  the  September  number,  which  includes  episodes  of  aodi] 
variety  as  the  third-term  contest  of  President  Grant.  Conkling's  great  feud  witlll 
Garlield,  the  assassination  of  Garfield,  the  Star  Route  and  the  Whiskey  Ringl 
frauds. 

Tbk  September  number  of  the  Standard    Delineator  shows  what  can 
done  by  enterprise  and  talent.     The  number  is  larger  by  sixteen  pages  than  any 
previous  issue,  yet  the  same  fine  quality  marks  the  workmanship  throughout 
One  of  the  principal  features,  and  perhaps  the  most  attractive,  is  found  in  th€ 
colored  fashion  and  millinery  plates.     Fifty  pages  are  devoted  to  new  patterns,^ 
and  following  these  are  lively  articles  on  many  interesting  subjects. 

Lippincotts  Monthly  Afagazine  for  September  contains  **  A  Case  in  Equity/* 
•*  Napoleon  and  the  Regent  Diamond,*' "The  Decadent  Drama,'' "The  Survival 
of  Superstition/*  and  other  interesting  articles. 

St,  Nicholas  for  September  will  be  especially  interesting  to  California  leadersl 
on  account  of  the  illustrated  article  on  *'  Carrier  Pigeons  of  Santa  Catalma  Island. *'f 
The  table  of  contents  of  this  number  shows  a  wide  range  of  attractive  and  in-j 
structive  articles. 


The  most  substantial  and  enduritig  educational  results  must  still 
come  from  learniug  lessons  thoroughly  and  reciting  them  well.  The 
wise  teacher  will  prove  all  things  aod  hold  fast  that  which  is  good. —  ^ 
Ohio  Educational  Monthly, 
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Tkhama  County.— The  Red  BluJT  Sentinel  is  advocating  the  cstablisb- 
luetit  of  a  Union  High  School  at  Red  Bluff,  Two  well-knowa  teachers,  J. 
D.  Sweeney  and  R,  L.  Douglas^  have  written  articles  favoring  the  project* 
By  all  means,  Red  Bluff  should  have  such  a  5chool.,„,,.The^4:aw»iii<*r  announces 
the  marriage  of  Miss  Clara  McLaughlin  (Chico  N.  S.)  to  E,  J.  Blossom.  Miss 
L.  taught  Brown  School  last  tenii.....;The  Chico  Normal  sends  us  a  lot  of  new 
teachers  this  year.  A.  Cartwright  will  teach  at  Paskenta  :  Frances  Swain  at 
Bow^man  :  Mary  Reager  near  Corning:  Mary  Hygelund  at  Farquhar.-....,Miss 
Annie  Graves^  daughter  of  Prof,  Q.  E.  Graves,  will  teach  at  Lowrey's.....,By  all 
means,  let  us  have  the  N.  E.  A.  at  Los  Angeles  next  year,  Tehama  will  be  repre- 
sented if  such  be  the  case. .Mr,  J.  F,  Duncan,  who  received  a  High  School  cer' 

tificate  in  our  county  last  May,  has  beeu  selected  principal  of  the  Elmira  High 

School ..„Mjs5  Jennie   K.  White  has  secured   a  position  in  Marysville   High 

School....... Principal  j.  D.  Sweeney  has  proposetl  a  plan  for  the  orgauiscation  of 

an  Educational  Society  for  Tehama  County.  S. 

Trinity  County^ — The  following  is  a  condensed  report  ou  the  condition  of 
the  count}*  schools  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1895:  Children  who  attended  public 
school,  471  ;  private  school,  25  ;  did  not  attend  any  school,  220  ;  average  daily  at* 
tendance,  356.  Teachers,  male,  2 ;  female,  16.  Average  monthly  wages  of 
teachers,  I71.11  ;  schools  open  eight  months  or  more,  6;  less  thnn  eight  months, 
12  ;  average  term  of  school,  y^'itm  i  total  receipts,  112,755.3 1  ;  total  expenditures, 
Jli, 130.47;  value  of  school  property^  $21,179  \  number  of  hooks  in  school  libraries, 
5,251.  Consiilering  the  fact  that  tlie  schools  ol  the  county  were  kept  open  for  a 
shorter  period  than  last  year,  good  progress  has  been  made,  and  the  county  has 
reasons  to  feel  gratified  with  the  standing  and  efficiency  of  her  schools.  The 
schools  officially  inspected  show  a  uniformity  in  progress,  system  and  method 
that  speaks  well  for  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers  in  charge.  In  the  main  1  am 
well  pleased,  not  only  with  the  geueral  management  and  the  modes  of  instruction, 
but  also  with  the  growing  interest  of  the  trustees,  patrons  and  teachers,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  making  more  pleasant,  commodious  and  comfortable  the  environ- 
ments of  those  who  have  to  spend  so  much  of  their  youug  lives  in  the  school- 
room.    Good  w^ork   is  being  accomplished,  and  the  tendency  in  all   districts  in 

educational   luatters  is  decidedly  upward .It  is  pleasing  to  note  the  generous 

pride  raanifeated  by  the  people,  in  each  district  visited,  iu  providing  good  school 
buildings  and  other  appliances  for  the  proper  education  of  their  children  \  and 
also  the  patriotic  spirit  which  prompts  the  raising  of  the  stars  atid  stripes  over 
our  public  schools...,. .The  Board  of  Education  are  now  revising  the  Course  of 

Study,  which  will  systematiz.e  school  work ..The  Board  of  Supervison*  have 

been  very  liberal  in  their  appropriations  to  the  schools,  hut  with  a  slight  increase 
all  the  schools  in  the  county  could  maintain  an  eight  months'  term.     They  all 


read 
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richly  deserre  even  more  aid  than  they  are  at  present  receiiin^,  la  pUcie  tbeaos 

an  equality  with  other  district  schools  in  the  State .Your  TatoAble  joamal  hm 

a  wide  Hrcttlatioo,  and  the  people  here  all  express  their  appreciation  wbcn  they 
read  commaiiicatioQs  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  the  schools  of  thi£  contt^, 

Lizzie  H.  Fox, 
Supt.  of  Schools,  TnnitT  Co.  CaJ, 

Stockton.— Ez'SupL  D.  W.  Braddock,  of  Butte  county,  is  the  new  principal «f 

Je^erson  Grammar  School  D.  R.  Wood,  graduate  of  the  Fredonia,  N,  Y^ 

State  Normal  School  and  of  Cornell  University^  is  at  the  head  of  the  science  de^ 

tpartnient  of  the  High  School H.  C.  Petray,  formerly  of  Santa  Rosa,  leaves  tile 
Stockton  department  for  the  pnncipalship  of  the  Grammar  School  at  Livermom 

Mr.  Hughes,  of  the  De  Pauw  University  and  the  State  University,  is  pritieipal 

^  of  6ie  Weher  SchooL...,, Walter  Brown,  of  Stanford,  is  principal   of  the  Nordl 
B School....... Mrs.  Rose  V.  Winterbum,  of  Ann  Arbor  University,  and  for  sevefi 

^  years  teacher  of  English,  German  and  French  in  the  San  Diego  Hij^h  School^  wiH 
teach  English  and  German  in  the  High  School .Miss  Emma  Secrest,  of  Staf- 
ford, goes  to  the  Department  of  English  and  Histoiy  in  the  High  School.. ....Ade^ 

laide  L*  Pollock  comes  from  a  vice-principalship  in  Seattle  to  the  Seventh  grade 

of  the  Lafayette  Grammar  School Miss  Alma  Patterson,  of  Stanford,  goes  to 

the  Sixth  grade  of  the  Jefferson  School..... .U.  E.  Taylor,  of  the  Iowa  City  High 

School,   is  assistant  in  drawing  and  manual  training J,   H.  Francis,  of  the 

^  Bosinesa  Department,  was  promoted  to  the  vice  principalship  of  the  High  School. 

B^ Miases  Lillian  Todd  and  Martha  Turner,  of  the  San  Jose  Normal,  are  elected 

^todo  grade  work Miss  Carrie  A.  Whiting,  of  the  the  Stockton  High  School 

class  of  '8S,  will  have  charge  of  a  new  class .These  teachers  have  eridently 

been  selected  in  accordance  with  the  report  of  the  committee  pabliabed  in  thti 
number  of  the  JouitNAL. 

A  Union  High  District  has  been  established  in  Glenn  county,  WUlowa,  IrOng- 

mire,  Hulett  and  Kanawha  school  districts  uniting .There  are  now  one  handred 

and  sixty  boys  in  the  Preston  School  of  Industry  at  lone. ...... The  pnpiU  of  the 

Eighth  and  Ninth  grades  of  the  Sacramento  Grammar  School  publish  «    nesil 
twelve- page  semi-monthly  newspaper,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  school...... 

Napa  City  has  decided  to  establish  a  high  school In  Eureka  efforts  arc  being 

made  to  organize  under  the  new  High  School  law ..An  i8*foot  flag  was  raised 

in  Piner  School  District,  Sonoma  county.  August  9th,  Co,  Supt.  Davis  delivering  a 
patriotic  address  on  the  occasion....... Miss  Maud  Keran,  member  of  the  Ttalare 

County  Board  of  Education,  died  at  her  home  in  Han  ford,  July  7th......Hollister 

has  voted  to  organize  a  high  school  under  the  new  law Chancellor  W.  F.  Mc- 
Dowell, of  Denver  University,  is  vbiiing  educational  institutions  in   California. 

The  following  figures  show  in  a  comprehensive  manner  the  status  of  the  poh* 

lie  schools  of  Alameda  county  :  There  are  243  primary  and  154  grammar  classes 
and  6  high  schools  in  the  county.  There  are  15,635  pupils  en  roll  etl  in  primary, 
5^623  in  grammar,  and  563  in  high  schools  ;  total,  2t,82i.  There  are  456  teachers 
employed.  On  the  average  10.2  months  school  have  been  maintained.  The  total 
receipts  from  all  sources  for  school  purposes,  excluding  high  schools,  1705,96333; 
expenditures,  (596,621.06;  balance  at  cad  school  year  1109,342,17.  During  the 
^■Mar  |r9S6.58  were  spent  for  library  books  and  (779.85  for  apparmtos.    There  are 
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25*083  volumes  in  school  libraries.    The  total  value  of  comnjon  school  properly 

in  the  count  J  is  $1,639,258.41,  and  of  high   school  property  |ioo,ooo The  St' 

Helena,  Tucker,  Spring  Mountain.  Lodi,  Crystal  Springs,  Vineland,  Rutherford* 
Oakville.  I^iberty,  Conn  Valley,  Chile's  Valley,  Alma  and  Howell  Mountain  school 

districts  in   Napa  county  have  united  to  established  a  Union  High  School* 

Watsonville's  new  125^000  high  school  building,  a  fine  view  of  which  has  appeared 
ID  the  Journal,  is  now  completed. .....The  Berkeley  Board  of  Town  Trustees  have 

been  asked  to  take  immediate  steps  to  erect  a  new  high  schtwl  building,  to  con- 
tain not  less  than  twelve  rooms  ;  a  six-room  grammar  school  building,  on  Dwight 
way  ;  a  primary  school,  on  Haste  street ;  an  eight-room  school,  on  San  Pablo 
avenue:  a  six-room  school,  at  North  Berkeley,  east  of  Shattuck  ;  and  a  four- 
room  school,  on  Ninth  street,  near  Page  ai^enue-.-.-At  an  enthusiastic  meeting  of 
the  voters  of  AUiso.  Santa  Clara  county,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  an 
election  should  be  held  to  bond  the  district  for  the  erection  of  a  new  two-story 
schoolhouse,  the  cost  not  to  exceed  $4,000.  County  Superintendent  Chipman 
attended  the  meeting  and  warmly  endorsed  the  project... ,,/rhe  opening  day  of 
the  school  year  ve&s  a  memorable  one  in  the  educational  history  of  Santa  Cniz. 
It  was  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  new  high  school  building,  one  of 
the  l>est  in  the  State,  This  building  is  the  third  new  public  school  building  which 
the  enterprising  people  of  Santa  Cruz  have  erected  during  the  past  year.  The 
dedicatory  exercises  were  participated  in  by  trustees,  teachers  parents,  pupils  and 
friends  of  the  public  schools  generally.  Appropriate  addresses  were  made  by 
County  Su  peri  0  ten  dent  Linacott,  Trustees  P.  B,  Fagen,  Bart  Burke,  O.  J.  IJncoln 
and  Principal  Clark.  Music,  a  flag  raising  and  salute  by  the  school  children 
added  to  the  interest  in  the  exercises. 

School  Im pro vkm en TS.— Antelope  Valley  district,  Tulare  county,  is  build- 
ing a  new  schoolhouse The  new  high  school  building  in   Han  ford  will  co&t 

$7,500. .....Two  more  class  rooms  have  been  added  to  the  Santa  Clara  public  school 

building,  to  accommodate  the  large  number  of  new  pupils.. ....Allison  district, 

San  Dvego  county,  and  also  Lake  View  district,  in  the  same  county^  are  about  to 

erect  new  schoolbouses A  tax  has  been  voted  to  provide  room  for  another  class 

in  the  Templetou  school... ...Chula  V^ista  and  Ricliland  school  districts,  San  Diego 

county,  have  levied  special  taxes  for  the  purjwse  of  providing  additional  school 
facilities.,.,. The  tine  new  schoolhouse  in  Santa  Rosa  is  nearly  ready  for  occu- 
pancy  A  jio^ooo  school  building  wilt   be  erected  this  term  in  Guadalupe,  San 

Luis  Obispo  county Easterby  district,  Fresno  county,  has  voted   bonds  for  a 

new  schoolhouse..., ..The  Pasadena  School  Trustees  have  selected  the  plans  for 
one  of  the  two  new  school  houses  to  be  erected  in  that  growing  city.  These  plans 
provide  for  a  building  80  by  80  feet  on  the  grouDd,  with  a  central  tower  and  archi- 
tectural features  that  will  make  the  structure  one  of  strikingly  handsome  appear- 
ance. There  will  be  eight  rooms  in  the  building,  and  it  will  hive  all  the  con- 
veniences of  the   modern   school  bourse.. .The   new   greenhouse  of   the   State 

University  contains  an  area  of  over  7,000  square  feet,  which  will  be  devoted  to 
plants  of  various  kind,  to  aid  students  and  professors  in  study  and  original  re» 
aearch.  The  structure  cost  about  1 13,010,  most  of  which  is  from  the  Morrill  Aid 
Fund. 

Where  Some  op  Our   Tisa^cbers  Are  Located.— Ex-County  Superin- 
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Uudeut  CorneViA  Richards  has  durgie  of  tlie  Bridgeport,  Mocio  coonty. 
Ex-Couaty  SupcHntendciit   Hn.  W.  IX  Bgeohoff  Iws  maw^A  Itoib    MaripoM  to 
Veoturaf  where  »he  has  accepted  a  school...... Priocipal  J.  A.  Gntierj^  o^  Tolsre, 

haa  been  elected  to  the  prioci|iabhip  of  the  Selma  sdiooL^ OnuLvilic  F.  Post^ 

ti  the  oew  principal  of  the  I>el  Norte  Coanty  High  Scbool«.....H.  A.  Jones,  of  tbt 

State  Unirersity,  has  taken  charge  of  the  Cambria  High  Scbool Col*  H*  T 

Batchelder  has  been  elected  priocipal  of  the  Biggs  school Prtactp«l  B,  F.  Cram 

of  the  V^olta  iichooL»  Madera  cotinty,  has  secured  the  priiicipMisbtp  of  thm 
moDd  schooL.....£.  M.  Wilder,  of  Oakland,  is  vice-prtndpal  of  ihc  Mc 
school  ....  Andrew  Sorensoo,  of  the  Dtnuba  school «  wis  elected   priacipAl  < 

Washington  Union  High  School^  Easton,  Fresno  county R.  H«  I>tifiii  ts 

principal  of  the  OrovUlc  school*,  and  J.  V.  Parks*  of  Oroville,  ts  the  new  principal  of 
the  Quincy  school  ....  James  Mcintosh,  of  Palo  Alto,  is  principal  of  the  MaffieU 
school.,.,...., Prof.  F.  J.  Davidson.  UniversitT  of  Toronto,  occupies  the  chair  of 
French  and  Spanish  in  Stanford  Universit?,  sacceedtng  Profcasor  Sjmitiffton,  who 

resigned W.  Scott  Thomas  is  the  new  principal  of  the  Petalama  Hi^  School 

.tr.t.Miss  Helen  Thaver,  University  of  California,  has  been  elected  assistant  teacher 
in  the  Livermore  High  School...,,.S  B.  Wilson,  of  St.  Luis  Obispo  coanty.  goes 
to  Plicerville  to  take  charge  of  tlie  High  SchooL„„,H,  P.  Hamntood  and  Mii~ 
M.  Brier  have  charge  of  the  newly-orgsnized  San  Luis  Obispo  High  School. 


of  the^^i 
lodes«^|H| 


BLACKBOARDS. 


//  is  estimated  that  more  than  half  the  schools  of  California 

have  poor  blackboards — a  miserable  makeshift  upon   which 

neat  work  is  impossible,  and  so  rough   that  the  rooms  are, 

filltd  with  chalk-dust^  spoiling  clothes  and  injuring  eyes  anc 

lungs.    ^^ Nothing  More  Important  than  Good  Blackboards^ 

WHY    NOT    HAVE    THEM? 

The  Haynes  Veneer   Blackboards 

Are  ftilly  equal  to  h^st  natural  slate,  but   fortunately  we  furnish 
them  at  abiHit  half  the  coist. 

We  alFo  carry  in  slock  and  furaish  at  reduced  prices  : 

£VERVTHINO    REQIJIREIl    BV    !»CHOOLS: 


PURMTURH,    BeU,S,    MaP.S.    CHARTS,    GUJBIiS.     APPARATUS. 

and  Ghxerai^  Supplies. 


Books, 


P^  Neiv  Ifiustraied  Catafoj^ue  on  application.     Write  us. 

The  Pacific  School  Famishing  Coipany, 


723  Market  Street, 


Oqe,  ^kllariager. 


San  FraDcisGCN 
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Same  Thoughts  from  California  Educators* 


We  lose  much  good  because  leachers  do  not  participate  more  act- 
ively in  the  work  of  the  Institute,  We  ought  to  work  to  secure  coop- 
eration upon  the  part  of  the  teachers,  to  draw  out  the  teachers  by 
giving  them,  if  need  be,  a  store  of  thought,  first  in  some  general  paper 
or  talk.  Larger  participation  by  the  teachers  seems  to  me  a  necessity. 
All  through  the  year;  there  should  be  some  line  of  thought  leading  up 
to  the  Institute,  circulars  being  sent  out  to  secure  this  attention— or. 
perhaps,  the  reading  of  some  book  or  carrying  on  of  some  line  of  inves- 
tigation along  the  new  education.^PROF.  E.  K.  Brown,  University 
of  California. 


Better  that  our  boys  and  girls  grow  up  knowing  a  little  less 
arithmetic,  a  little  le.^s  geography,  and  with  a  little  less  outward  pol- 
ish, but  with  clearer  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  hon- 
esty, frugality,  justice,  right  living  and  a  more  exalted  love  of  country 
than  we  as  a  people  have  ever  had.  Be  sure,  then,  that  you  train  for 
these  elements  of  character.— Principal  E.  T,  Pierce,  Los  Angeles 
State  Normal. 


I         oimc  r 
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The  coming,  if  not  the  present  race  of  school  superintendeois 
must  know  the  human  mind  from  a  to  izzard,  from  the  first  mild  wfatms 
of  infancy  to  the  highest  speculations  of  Kant  and  Herbart.— Phesi- 
DKNT  Martin  Kellogg,  University  of  California, 

ir 

For  all  disintegrating  agencies  in  our  country,  the  simple  remedy 
is  educated  citizenship.— Henry  E.  Highton,  San  Francisco. 

if 

We  claim  that  in  elementary  schools  there  should  be  no  special- 
ties; for  this  reason,  primary  teachers  should  have  a  Normal  or  Uni- 
versity  education,  with  special  training  in  music,  kindergartninj^  and 
physical  culture  from  a  medical  standpoint.^ — ^Allie  M.  Fhlker«  San 
Jose  State  Normal. 

if 

Text-book  science  now  belongs  to  the  silurian  age.  During  its 
reign  the  mind  was  filled  but  did  not  grow» — M.  L.  Seymour,  Cbico 
State  Normal  School. 

if 

The  studies  best  fitted  to  supply  the  material  upon  which  the 
young  mind  is  to  be  exercised  and  disciplined  should  be  few,  and 
should  be  chosen  with  reference  to  developing  the  powrers  of  observa- 
tion, reason  and  exposition.  The  three  subjects  u:*ed  for  this  purpose 
should  be  a  natural  science  (or  lessons  in  the  natural  sciences),  mathe- 
matics, and  the  English  language;  these  three  departments  of  studies 
are  fundamental,  and  all  other  studies  of  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools  may  l>e  regarded  as  subordinate  to  them.  Other  disciplines 
are  desirable  and  should  have  a  place  in  the  program^  but  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  of  these  three. — Prof.  Irving  Stringham,  Univer- 
sity of  California, 

if 

Let  us  improve  our  common  schools  by  ridding  them  of  the  mess 
of  weeds  which  choke  the  garden  of  a  good,  solid  Hnglish  education. 
— Sacramento  Bee. 

if 

Many  a  poor  miser  fancies  he  would  be  generous  were  he  rich. 
Many  a  lazy  loafer  fancies  he  would  be  industrious  had  he  a  fair 
chance.  Many  a  fool  fancies  he  would  be  wise  had  he  been  given  an 
education,  but  the  world  knows  better.  The  world  takes  facts, — bare, 
cold  facts, — and  bases  its  judgment  thereon.  The  world  is  right. — 
"argaret  E.  Schallenberger. 
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The  Relatioo  of  the  Kindergarten  to  the  Ptihlic  School. 


MlSvS    MARY    PETER, 


[From  the  Uodergraduate  Semioary  in  Pedagoery  of  ibc  UoiverBtty  of  CAliforala  J 


The  first  question  that  arises  in  our  minds  is,  "What  are  kinder- 
gartea  ideas?"  The  casual  or  prejudiced  observer  is  apt  to  regard  a 
kindergarten  as  a  place  where  children  are  sent  to  be  amu.sed,  and 
where  songs,  colored  balls  and  bright  scraps  of  paper  are  the  principal 
means  of  entertainment. 

Possibly  Froebel  would  not  think  that  his  work  had  been  in  vain 
could  he  see  merely  the  happiness  which  he  has  brought  into  many 
children *s  lives^  for  he  delighted  in  the  joy  of  children  ;  but  he  had 
much  more  in  mind  when  he  instituted  his  schools  than  the  mere 
amusement  of  his  pupils. 

The  more  we  study  the  methods  of  this  great  teacher,  the  more 
reverence  do  we  have  for  the  ideas  which  inspired  him,  for  the  sincer* 
ity  of  his  love  for  humanity,  for  his  profound  knowledge  of  human 
development.  He,  above  all  other  educators,  has  emphasized  the  fact 
that  there  can  be  no  true  education  which  does  not  take  into  account 
the  complexity  of  the  child's  nature  and  attempt  to  develop  harmo- 
niously his  different  faculties, 

Froebel  was  a  close  student  of  Nature^s  methods  ;  he  saw  that 
physical  development  comes  through  exercise,  aud  that  play  is  the 
natural  expression  of  the  child's  inborn  desire  for  activity,  [n  ac- 
cordance with  this,  he  sought  to  make  use  of  judicious  exercises, 
guiding  the  instinct  of  the  child  into  organized  movement  ;  the  games 
he  suggests  have  all  an  ethical  and  au  educational  value,  and  teach 
not  only  physical  exercises,  but  habits  of  self-control,  harmonious 
action  and  purpose,  together  with  some  simple  fact.  Thus  the  kinder- 
garten games  develop  the  all-sided  activity  of  the  child — of  his  body, 
mind  and  spirit. 


L      mind  and 
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A  similar  plau  is  followed  in  the  development  of  the  senses.  The 
cbjld*s  eye  is  trained— its  sense  of  color,  size,  proportioo,  distance  and 
form  ;  the  ear — its  sense  of  sound,  articulate  and  inarticulate,  and  in 
connection  with  voice  as  music  ;  the  hand  is  trained  io  mauipulatloo 
and  mechanical  skill.  Froebel  insists  that  man  must  not  only  think 
but  work,  not  only  know  but  produce:  and  that  capacity  for  work 
must  be  trained  in  early  childhood,  side  by  side  with  the  mental  fac- 
ulties, and  before  the  memory  is  burdened  with  words  and  symbols. 


KlItDSKGASTKIf   PLAT. 

All  these  faculties,  seeing,  bearing  and  manual  skill,  are  brought" 
into  play  both  singly  and  relatively,  and  also  in  conjunction  with  the 
higher   mental   and   moral   faculties.     Will»  obsen^atioo,  perception, 
memory,  thought,  ingenuity,  are  all  carefully  trained  in  tW  kioder- 
gaxten. 

Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  sums  up  briefly  ProebeFs  plan  of  work  in 

four  principles  :     First — All  the  faculties  of  the  child  are  to  be  drawn 

^^d  exercised  so  far  as  age  allows.     Second — Powers  of  bmbit  and 


KmjjBKGAmTkM  Work. 

sented  tbat  cannot  be  clearly  understood  and  verified  ;  tbe  object  is 

Dot    to   teach    the   child    arithmetic,  or  geometry,  though  he  learns 

enough  of  both  to  be  very  useful  to  him  hereafter,  but  to  lead  him 

to  discover  truths  concerning  forms  and  number,  lines  and  angles  for 

himself. 

These  schools  differ  from   the   ordinary  schools   in  making  the 

knowledge  of  facts  and  the  cultivation  of  memory  subordinate  to  the 
development  of  the  observation  and  to  the  appropriate  activity  of  the 
child,  physically,  mentally  and  morally. 
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A  properly  taught  kindergarteii  pupil  has  worked,  experimented, 
invented,  compared  and  reproduced. 

But  this  training  has  a  deeper  significance  than  the  mere  organi- 
zation of  activities  and  sensibilities  of  the  child  in  his  own  IndjvidDal- 
ity,  Froebel  recognized  the  fact  of  the  three-fold  relationship  of  the 
child — that  is  to  say,  his  relation  to  Nature,  animate  and  inanimate^ 
to  man  and  to  God,  thus  giving  to  his  school  a  high  moral  and  re- 
ligious standard* 

In  every  kindergarten  which  deserves  the  name  the  pupil  is 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  Nature  ;  he  is  placed  by  the  teacher 
in  such  a  relation  to  external  objects  that  he  naturally  questions  thefo. 
**He  goes  through  the  process  of  self  education,"  says  Emily  Shirrcff, 
*'but  is  saved  from  the  faults  of  the  self-educated  by  walking  uncon- 
sciously in  the  groove  carefully  prepared  for  him,'* 

The  training  is  essentially  social,  so  that  ideas  of  consideratioii 
for  the  rights  of  others  are  brought  before  the  mind.     Then  the  child 
sees  both  in  Nature  and  in  his  association  with  his  feUow-beings  tb 
hand  of  supreme  power  and  wisdom,  and  will  be  guided  to  reverence^ 
and  worship  the  Creator. 

Now  as  to  the  application  of  kindergarten  principles  to  the  child* 
later   school   years.     If   we  admit    that  Froebel  has  understood  the' 
child's  needs*  that  be  has  rightly  interpreted  human  nature,  bow  can 
we  fail  to  see  that  hts  prindpUs  apply  as  well   to  the  later  as  to  lbca^| 
earlier  stages  of  development?     Is  human  nature  one  thing  at  five  and^^ 
and  another  at  fifteen  ?    The  three -fold  relationsbrp  of  man  to  Nature, 
to  his  fellow-being  and  to  God  exists  all  through  life»  and  its  recog^ 
tion  is  as  important  to  life  and  character  at  one  time  as  at  another 

Emily  Shirreflf  tells  us  that   facts   founded  upr»n  human     nature 
must  be  equally  true  in  principle  though  not  inexact  form  for  all  ag^si. 
Although  the  games,  gifts,  etc..  are  adapted  to  the  infant  intelligencej 
only,  habits  of  observing  resemblances  and  differences,  of  testing  facts 
by  experience,  are  no  less  valuable  when  pursuing  the  most  abstmse 
study  than  when  folding  papers  or  building  block  houses. 

She  further  tells  us  that  the  kindergarten  has  dealt  with  the  con- 
crete only,  but  has  taught  the  correct  name  for  each  fact,  and  the 
habit  of  using  accurate  language  is  the  foundation  of  scientific  teach- 
ing and  of  definite  thought.  The  child  has  much  to  learn  but  nothing 
to  unlearn.  If  the  kinderj^arlen  principles  are  worth  using  at  aU»  it 
seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  they  are  worth  continuing.  If  the 
later  school  training  is  to  overlook  or  to  pervert  all  that  has  been  ac- 
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coroplisbed  by  the  kindergarten,  why  should  the  kindergarten  exist 
at  all  ?  There  is  much  in  the  geoernt  spirit  of  these  infant  schools 
that  might  profitably  be  copied  elsewhere;  a  spirit  of  cheerfulness  and 
happiness,  of  activity  and  mutual  helpfulness  th^t  is  truly  beautifuL 
There  is  one    point   which    is   of  paramount  importance    in   the 

kiodergarten  —  the 
moral  uplift  which 
it  has  been  observed 
to  give  its  pupils. 
In  a  late  number 
(April,  1895, )of  the' 
Inter  -  State  School 
Review  are  numer- 
ous articles  upon 
Froebel  and  his 
school;  among  these 
is  one  by  Sarah  B 
Cooper,  in  which 
she  makes  some 
statements  of  the 
results  of  kinder- 
g  arte  a  training. 
She  has  carefully 
followed  the  ca- 
reer of  nine  thou- 
sand pupils  trained 
in  the  schools,  and 
she  finds  that  not 
one  of  the  number 
has  been  under  ar- 
rest for  offenses 
against  the  law,  not- 
withstanding     the 

"Ge2rrLE7«BSs  and  Cbbbkfuln&ss  a»b  the  Puhfrct  Duties."       faCt   that  these    pU- 

pils  came  from  dis- 
tricts where  criminals  are  produced*  Police  officers  testify  that  in  locali- 
ties where  kindergartens  have  been  established  for  six  or  eight  years  there 
has  been  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  entire  population.  What  could 
speak  more  forcibly  for  kindergarten  principles  than  facts  of  this  kind? 
We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  ordinary  schools  have  no  moral 
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effect,  but  it  is  tjeyond  question  that  they  do  oot  produce  such  mairel- 
DOS  results  as  do  the  Froebel  schools. 

We  believe,  then,  that  as  to  general  principles^  the  kiodergarten 
is  a  fitting  foundation  for  the  superstructure  of  later  education.  But 
we  must  inquire  not  only  into  the  general  principles^  but  into  the  spe- 
cial advantages  derived  from  this  preparatory  work. 

Of  course  we  must  admit  that  correct  habit  is  the  chief  thii 
be  expected  from  a  child  just  leaving  the  kindergarten,  but  accc 


to  Emily  Shirreff  we  may  expect  much  more.  She  speaks  of  some  of 
the  child's  acquirements  in  detail,  telling  us  that  in  arithmetic  the 
pupil  has  learned  in  every  artistic  lesson  some  geometrical  or  arithmet- 
ical fact;  he  has  learned  much  regarding  numbers  and  their  relatioQ 
to  each  other,  and  is  able  lo  perform  and  understand  the  first  four 
operations;  when  he  comes  to  work  by  rule  he  finds  it  simply  a  new 
way  of  going  over  old  ground.  He  has  acquired  enough  informatioo 
regarding  fractions  to  be  of  material  assistance  in  his  later  work. 
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Kilidergarteti  children  have  gained  considerable  knowledge  of 
language  from  the  fact  that  only  correct  speech  has  been  allowed  in 
the  school-room;  they  are  taught  the  correct  term  for  everj^ thing  with 
which  they  have  to  deal,  and  so  will  be  easily  led  to  seek  for  them- 
selves why  words  should  be  used  in  one  orHer  rather  than  in  another. 

With  geography  and  history  the  same  advantage  will  be  felt.  For 
early  topographical  observations  are  made,  such  as  the  form  of  a  gar- 
den or  pond,  a  stream  always  runniog  one  way,  the  wider  view  ob- 
tained by  climbing  a  hilL 

There  is  always  a  purpose  in  the  stories  used;  if  they  do  not  touch 
upon  conduct  they  teach  some  fact  of  natural  history.  Whether  from 
the  direct  influence  of  the  kindergarten  or  not»  we  do  not  know:  but 
certain  it  is  that  the  objective  methods  there  employed  have  become 
a  prominent  feature  of  all  education  during  the  past  few  years,  and 
the  tendency  is  continually  increasing. 

In  the  days  of  our  grandfathers,  or  even  very  much  later,  the 
school- room  was,  as  a  rule,  sacred  to  books  and  to  abstractions;  the 
child  who  presented  himself  to  his  teacher  with  a  beetle  or  butterfly 
in  his  hand,  or  any  other  object  which  delighted  him  in  nature^  was 
apt  to  be  quickly  ordered  to  divest  himself  of  all  objects  so  foreign  to 
his  educational  upbuilding.  But  how  different  now  !  Every  school- 
room which  deserves  the  name  is  a  workshop.  Few  teachers  would 
attempt  to  give  instruction  in  Botany  without  a  plant,  in  Zoology  with- 
out an  animal,  or  in  Chemistry  without  chemicals.  This  regard  for 
objective  methods  is  apparent  from  the  primary  grade  to  the  Univer- 
sity. 

The  sense  training  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  kindergar- 
ten work  does  not  stop  there;  in  the  primary  grades  especially  much 
attention  is  paid  to  training  the  ear  in  detecting  differences  of  sound 
in  order  to  secure  clear  enunciation  and  an  appreciation  of  musical 
tones;  the  eye  is  trained  to  judge  of  color,  form,  proportion  and  dis* 
tance;  the  hand — well,  when  we  consider  manual  dexterity  we  cannot 
say  that  our  public  schools  have,  as  a  rule,  profited  by  the  kindergar. 
ten  example,  for  aside  from  drawing  and  writing,  the  child  makes 
little  use  of  his  hand  in  the  school- room.  But  we  must  take  a  look  at 
those  schools  so  closely  related  to  the  kindergarten — the  so-called 
manual  training  schools. 

The  advocates  of  these  schools,  in  common  with  FroebeK  hold  that 
education  to  be  thoroughly  effective  must  train  the  physical  as  well  as 
the  mental  faculties, — not  entirely  for  the  practical  result  obtained  by 
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childreu*s  learning  a  means  of  livelihood,  but  for  the  three-fold  devel- 
opment of  head,  heart  and  hand. 

Although  the  manual  training  schools  are  a  direct  outg^^rowtb  of 
the  kindergarten,  they  are  not»  as  a  rule,  connected  with  it.  so  that 
there  is  an  organized  system  of  schools  beginning  with  the  kindergar- 
ten and  leading  directly  forward  into  the  manual  training  schools  in 
a  continuous  chain. 

Miss  Emma  Marwedel,  that  enthusiastic  kindergartner  of  our 
own  State,  attempted  to  show  how  such  an  organization  of  schools 
might  be  accomplished*  The  details  of  her  scheme  cannot  be  set  forth 
briefly  enough  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper.  She  thought  the  kinder- 
garten  work  could  be  continued  with  very  little  difficulty;  for  example, 
she  believed  that  the  child^wbo  learned  the  use  of  scissors  during  his 
kindergarten  course  should, 'directly  upon  leaving,  have  the  knife  put 
into  his  hands  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  card* board  at  first  and  wood 
later,  thus  leading  directly  to  the  industry  of  wood-carving.  She 
would  have  the  instruction  |*given  in  color,  form,  etc. .  continued  in  a 
similar  way. 

Bnt  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  kindergarten  is  not  yet  a 
part  of  our  school  system,  and  that  the  difference  between  it  and  the 
primary  school  is  sufficiently  great  to  make  the  transition  somewhat 
difficult.  The  breach  is  certainly|being  narrowed  by  the  way  in 
which  primary  teachers  have  caught  Froebers  spirit  and  attempted 
to  use  his  methods  as  far  as  possible  in  their  work,  but  it  is  evident 
that  no  great  union  between  the  two  systems  can  ever  occur  while  left 
so  largely  to  mere  chance. 

Baroness  Marenholtz  Biilow.  in  her  **  Handwork  and  Headwork,*' 
tells  us  that  in  Germany  the  *'Froebel  Transition  Classes  "  are  intended 
to  bridge  over  the  gap  existing] between  the  kindergarten  and  the  ordi* 
nary  school  by  carrying  on  thejworkibegun  in  the  kindergarten  with 
the  same  materials  and  methods  but  with  the  addition  of  instruction 
by  words  leading  on  gradually  to  abstract  ideas.  In  buildings  for  ex- 
ample, objects  of  utility  and  architectural  forms  are  reproduced  first  in 
their  rough  outline,  further  development  of  the  idea  leads  to  the  regu* 
lar  architectural  form  constructed  on  mathematical  principles,  which 
the  children,  because  of  their  sense  of  size  and  numbL-r  having  been 
exercised,  readily  come  to  understand;  and  that  they  are  thus  prepared 
for  abstract  mathematics.  Such  work,  it  will  readily  be  seen,  is  dosely 
connected  with  manual  training  schools,  but,  according  to  the  state- 
ments of  the  same  author,  the  two  schools  do  not  form  one  system  be- 
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cause,  excepting  the  '*  Festalozzian  Institutions/'  the  training  schools 
do  not  admit  young  children,  and  they  do  not  combine  manual  and 
mental  instruction — that  is,  work  hours  and  lesson  hours  are  entirely 
separate. 

The  question  is  %*ery  likely  to  arise  in  our  minds»  since  the  kin- 
dergarten does  so  apparently  lead  to  the  manual  training  school 
rather  than  to  the  common  school  :  Will  it  ever  be  possible  without 
making  a  radical  change  in  our  public  school  system  to  accept  unmod- 
ified the  Froebel  schools  as  the  first  round  in  our  educational  ladder? 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  two  kinds  of  schools  do  not  en- 
tirely fit  into  each  other's  needs.  Which  will  succumb  to  the  other 
or  what  will  be  the  final  modifications  of  each,  it  will  take  the  twen- 
tieth century  to  unfold.  W^e  are  apt  to  look  with  much  satisfaction 
upon  our  school  system  of  to-day,  and  well  we  may  when  we  reflect 
upon  the  crude  organizations  of  the  past,  but  notwithstanding  thi^ 
fact  I  we  cannot  make  even  the  most  meager  study  of  present  conditions 
without  realizing  how  unstable  and  theoretical  are  the  institutions  of 
our  time. 

All  educators  admit  thai  we  are  still  very  far  from  the  ideal »  but 
each  has  his  own  opinion  as  to  how  improvement  is  to  be  effected* 

Perhaps  it  is  Froebel  %vhose  lead  we  must  follow.  Some  certainly 
think  so.  That  a  more  harmonious  development  is  desirable  none  will 
deny,  for,  however  tnuch  information  the  student  may  acquire,  how 
useless  it  is  if  he  has  been  crammed  rather  than  developed.  If,  in  his 
education,  his  intelligence  has  been  purchased  at  the  cost  of  his  sym- 
pathy with  life  and  his  reverence  for  God,  there  has  been  loss  rather 
than  gain. 

Is  it  saying  too  much  to  affirm  that  one-sidedness  is  one  of  the 
greatest,  if  not  the  greatest^  defect  in  our  public  school  system  ?  Stu- 
dents certainly  leave  school  with  quickened  minds,  but  has  there  been 
an  appreciable  gain  so  far  as  character- development  is  concerned  ?  If 
not,  we  must  conclude  that  there  is  some  vital  element  lacking. 

Froebel*  in  placing  experience  above  instruction  and  life  above 
learning,  has  suggested  a  thought  worthy  of  deep  consideration.  He 
has  put  a  soul  into  his  educational  organism  and  has  infused  into  it 
an  idea  of  the  delight  and  dignity  of  labor,  a  love  of  truth  and  beauty, 
a  sympathy  with  nature  and  with  man,  and  an  apprecialiou  for  spirit- 
ual things. 
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The  Patriot's   Law  is  Duty. 

[We  publish  the  following  as  the  protest  of  an  earnest  teacher  who  is  confident  that  the 
ceremony  of  saluting  the  flag  daily  is  not  producing  the  desired  re8ults.<~ED.] 


H.  C  L. 


Within  a  school  I  chanced  one  day» 
With  children  met  for  study; 

A  cheerful  group  they  seemed  to  me- 
Their  faces  bright  and  ruddy. 

I  listened  to,  and  watched  with  care, 

Those  scions  of  the  nation; 
Some  their  powers  to  study  bent, 

And  some  to  recitation. 

Yet  other  some  did  neither  do, 
But  spent  their  time  in  trifling. 

Or  mischief  mean,that  showed  they  were 
All  voice  of  conscience  stifling. 

At  signal  call  those  children  stood. 
Their  country's  flag  saluting. 

The  words  by  idle  ones  then  said. 
Their  acts,  the  while,  refuting. 

And  those  whose  actions  were  the  worst 

Were  loudest  in  declaring 
That  they'd  give  life  for  fatherland, 

All  hardships  for  it  daring. 

"  I  give  my  heart,  I  give  my  hand. 
To  you,  Columbia — noble — grand; 
One  country  mine,  one  language,  too; 
One  flag,  to  which  I'll  e'er  be  true." 


The  words  were  scarcely  uttered,  when 

A  maid,  majestic,  entered; 
And  on  those  thoughtless,  trifling  ones, 

Her  angry  frown  she  centered. 

^'Behold  Columbia!''  then  she  said, 
"And  show  those  hearts  yon  ofier.— 

Those  hearts  love  what  unworthy  is, 
Are  these  the  things  you  proffer, 

*'  To  place  Ixrside  the  hearts  of  those 
Whose  lives  were  filled  with  beauty? 

Columbia  would  have  heart  of  none 
Who  fails  to  do  his  duty. 

"  Show  me  those  hands  that  yon  would 
give,— 

Ah!  here  is  cause  for  meing: 
The  things  they  never  should  have  done, 

They're  skilled  alone  in  doing. 

"  And  do  you  offer  idle  hands 
Where  all  should  be  most  willing? 

Columbia  would  have  hands  of  worth 
Her  every  office  filling. 

"  One  country  yours,  I  heard*  yon  say— 
O,  country  doomed  to  sorrow, 

That  had  but  triflers  hearts  and  hands 
As  promise  of  the  morrow. 
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'*One  language  yours  ?   What  language, 
pray? 

Is  langua]a;e  thought  expressing  ? 
If  so,  no  language  triflera  have— 

Their  thoughts  we  learn  by  guessing. 

'*The  English  tongue  has  forms  and 
rules : 

In  short,  it  has  a  grammar. 
'Tis  not  made  n}i  of  cant  and  slang; 

Nor  is  k  thoughtless  clamor, 

*'  Nor  is  it  speech  that  could  offend 

The  ear  of  modest  maiden; 
Its  rules  forbid  the  use  of  words 

With  double  meanings  laden. 


"And  Count  Pulaski,  Poland's  son, 
At  Savannah's  sjege  oft  wrested 

*  That  proud  banner '  from  the  foe, 
Ere  dying  there,  lie  fondly  blessed  it. 

"  Immortal  Jones,  Old  Scotland's  son^ 

To  duty  ne'er  a  stranger: 
First  to  the  breeze  that  banner  flung. 

From  masthead  of  the  Ranger. 

"  And  Irish  Barry,  dauntless  soul ! 

Upon  his  ship  AlHance, 
To  George  the  Third,  with  that  proud 
flag 

Did  signal  forth  de^aiice. 


"It  should  be  thought's  uu sullied  robe —  "  And  noble  sons  of  noble  sires 
Adorning*  not  concealing:  Who  called  this  land  their  nation, 

And  as  itself—  thus  pure,  thus  fair,  Not  idle  words  addressed  this  flag 

The  speaker's  soul  revealing.  To  prove  their  veneration. 


*'One  flag,  yon  say  ?     Dare  triflcr  claim 

That  flag  to  valor  given  ! 
That  flag  first  borne  by  heroes  who 

lu  Freedom's  cause  had  striven  ! 

''That  radiant  flag  whose  stars  so  bright 

Attracted  o'er  the  ocean, 
From  distant  lands,  defenders  brave 

Who  pledged  it  their  devotion  t 

**  Montgomery  raised  it  o'er  Quebec, 
Where  shot  and  shell  were  flying, 

While  winter  storm  and  want  and  woe 
His  hero  soul  were  trying. 

*'  In  his  right  hand  that  flag  he  bore» 
Ere  hostile  shell  his  brave  life  ended: 

He,  dying,  raised  it  and  his  soul. 
With  Freedonj's  flag,  to  God  com- 
mended. 

"  And  Lafayette,  dear  Freedom's  son  ! 

That  flag  in  darkest  hour  defended: 
And  in  the  cause  for  which  it  stood, 

His  wealth  and  strength  expended. 

**  While  brave  De  Kalb,  grand  German 
knight ! 

His  life^  indeed,  gave  for  it, 
When  on  Camden's  blood-stained  field 

To  Freedom  he*d  restore  it. 


*'  Brave  Lawrence*  on  the  Chesapeake, 

Its  colors  o'er  him  flying, 
Said  *  Don't  give  up  the  ship,  boys !  ' 

When  wounded,  faint,  and  dying, 

*' Decatur,  Perry.  Bain  bridge — all, 

That  banner  guarded  ever; 
And  Stewartj  brave  '  Old  Ironsides,' 

To  it  brooked  insult— ^^^/^r  / 

**  O  proud  banner  !  'twere  too  long. 

The  story  of  thy  lovers; 
Yet  the  memory  of  their  deeds 

For  ever  round  thee  hovers. 

"  Columbia  sees  their  spirits  bright, 
Look  from  their  home  in  heaven, 

To  see  who  guards  that  banner 
For  which  their  lives  were  given. 

**Then,  trifle rs,  know  this  glorious  flag, 
This  star-gemmed  thing  of  beauty, 

Belongeth  not  to  coward  slave 
Who  traitor  is  to  duty  " 

Columbia,  then,  to  faithful  ones, 

With  smile  of  approbation, 
Said,  '*  You  my  beloved  children  are, 

From  whatso  clime  or  nation. 


,  mmjif^k^Mg  ground 
I  bciMdeaei  ^^^  duLJO  tkat  vords^  dxTorced  ircm 


nrii  Mvrw  aiad.  or  Bamm  hesrt,  •' Wbo  Uw«l»  koM«»a  t3  Im  land. 


TWt  aanov  t&cvglu  doo  dierish.  ^^.  ^r^  | 

Wlule  las  on  life  unvortli j  ia, 
tint*  Freedom's  flm^.  D«hoaofs tbat he prnKSw- 

tbose  wbo  ga^r  it, 
ft  is  Frecdooi'ft  name.  The  Tisaoa  laaithrd,  a&d  I  saw 

With  their  me%  blood  did  Ure  it !  No  oKve  that  farm  of  bcantj; 

But  loag  these  words  caaae  floating 
Bitiabci.  too,  ao  oiortal  nar.  ba^  : 

Bf  patriot'ft  set  reciting.  **  The  patriot's  law  is  dutj.*' 


For  tbt  Class  in  Astronoay. 


A  man  weighs  i6o  ponnds  and  is  60  years  old.  On  which  one  of 
the  planets  would  he  weigh  422  ponnds  and  be  only  5  years  old? 
Which  would  be  more  profitable,  to  lend  money  on  Neptnne  at  990% 
per  annum  or  on  the  earth  at  6%  per  annum  ? 


Whilr  we,  as  teachers  of  children,  are  studying  nature,  it  be- 
hooves us  never  to  lose  sight  of  human  nature — including  particularly 
that  special  kind,  "boy  nature,"  as  one  of  the  most  wonderful  speci- 
mens that  can  engage  the  attention  of  humanitarians.  Yes,  there  is 
good  in  all,  but  in  some  of  the  all  it  was  very  thinly  planted,  worse 
sprouted,  and  a  very  scattering  stand.  But  what  there  is  should  have 
a  fair  chance  to  grow  and  flourish  and  overshadow  the  weeds.  To 
foster  the  good  and  to  repress  the  bad  is  the  teacher's  duty. — Supt. 
J.  M.  Greenwood. 


^^•*ift?1fls««7^ 
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Music  in  tlie  Schools. 


JULIETT   POWELL  RICE,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


The  following  is  suggested  by  a  letter  received  from  a  member  of 
Dn  Brown's  Pedagogical  Seminary »  on  the  subject  of  music  in  the 
schools: 

**I  want*  to  consider  the  reasons  for  the  small  results  of  the  musi- 
cal instruction  generally  given  iu  our  schools;  and  the  ways  of  mak- 
ing music  the  power»  the  helpful,  refining  exercise  and  study  that  it 
ought  to  be/' 

The  importance  of  the  subject  is  not  understood,  by  either  the 
Boards  of  Education  or  the  majority  of  teachers.  Children  are  pas- 
sionately fond  of  music,  and  never  tire  of  it  if  it  is  presented  to  them 
in  an  easy»  natural  way.  When  little  people  take  bold  of  hands  and 
play  '*ring-around-a-rosy/'  they  simply  express  that  which  becomes  a 
symphony  when  guided  by  education.  The  games  and  plays  they  so 
much  enjoy  are  seed  that,  if  understood,  might  blossom  into  operas. 
Poetry  and  melody  are  twins,  and  children  of  the  dancing  chant. 
Thus  it  is  that  '*riug-around-the-rosy'*  becomes  a  soug. 

Children  are  born  full  of  rhythm  and  sound.  This,  then,  is  the 
key-note  for  the  teacher,  and  through  the  song  she  may  carry  them 
into  the  unexplored  fields  of  knowledge.  Sharing  the  joy  of  the 
song  with  mates  is  simply  preparing  the  mind  for  more  work.  **If  I 
would  share  ray  measure  of  joy  with  another,  behold  my  measure  is 
still  full,  and  more  than  full — it  overflows." 

Some  music  has  more  than  rhythm,  and  thus  the  " ring*around- 
the-rosy**  becomes  a  song.  The  song  carries  the  soul  on  its  way 
through  the  unii^erse  of  thought.  Now,  instead  of  catching  hold  of 
the  child  at  this  point  and  impressing  him  while  he  is  freighted  with 
all  emotion,  the  song  is  allowed  to  fall  flat,  and  the  child  is  left  unsat- 
isfied. 

Many  who  have  the  education  of  the  child  in  their  keeping  know 
nothing  beyond  the  *' ring-around- a  rosy"  themselves.      If  they  make 


any  attempt  to  teach  music, 

temple,  and  he  never  sees  the  inside  with  all  of  its  beauty,  except  in 

rare  cases. 

In  twenty  lessons  any  one  with  a  well  disciplined  mind  can  learti 
to  read  music,  provided  they  are  interested  enough  to  continue  prac* 
tice.  With  the  excellent  text  books  we  have  now  for  public  schooK 
teachers  can  apply  this,  and,  with  their  pupils,  cannot  fail  to  grow  and 
in  this  way  learn  to  listen  intelligently  to  the  music  they  must  hear  if 
they  are  alive  to  this  world  where  musical  advantages  are  so  free. 

But  the  fact  is,  ihey  are  not  willing  to  let  go  of  prejudice,  and 
are  still  insisting  that  they  have  no  **talent'* — forgetting  that  the 
sands  of  the  rill  become  an  island,  the  seed  becomes  a  sequoia. 

The  best  music  is  full  of  good  thought  and  feeling.  There  is 
good  music  for  all  nations,  all  peoples,  all  pupils,  all  voices.  There  is 
no  excuse  for  the  clap  trap  stuff  often  used.  The  slang  of  music  is  the 
popular  street  song,  and  has  no  place  in  our  schools. 

Our  musical  text  books  are  tilled  with  gems  of  musical  thotight, 
written  by  men  who  have  given  their  lives  to  the  work.  The  music  is 
well  graded,  one  step  leading  to  another,  and  enough  for  all  occasions. 
If  the  instructor  wishes  the  pupil  to  love  good  music,  she  must  first 
love  it  herself.  She  may  have  had  no  training  in  this  line  herself,  but 
if  she  is  willing  to  kam  with  iht  child ^  she  will  succeed.  The  training 
in  Knglish  gives  the  teacher  the  power  to  formulate  ideals,  and  thus 
she  is  able  to  see  the  work  in  its  entirety.  As  in  literature^  so  in 
music»  there  must  be  a  building  process  carried  on.  She  must  see  be- 
yond the  simple  pleasure  or  pain  felt  in  the  body — mere  feelings- 
rhythm.  If  she  idealize  these  they  become  emotions  —  melody. 
Idealize  these,  they  become  sentiments,  expressed  in  harmony. 
Idealize  these,  and  they  become  intellectual  conceptions  of  the  beauti- 
ful, the  true  and  the  good.     This  is  symphony. 

The  best  teachers  of  music  I  have  ever  seen  were  those  that  could 
not  sing.  They  were  not  * 'talented"  musicians,  but  talented  teach* 
ers.  In  almost  every  city  in  the  United  States  music  has  been  put 
into  the  schools  under  the  supervision  of  specialists.  Whenever  he 
has  understood  the  needs  ot  the  children,  and  had  high  ideals,  the 
work  has  been  a  suties^.  When  the  specialist  has  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  his  subject  he  is  only  half  prepared*  He  must  know  what 
to  teach,  and  what  not  to  teach.  He  must  be  able  to  handle  a  class 
of  children  as  well,  or  better,  than  any  teacher,  organize  bis  teachers, 
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and,  if  possible,  get  tbem  all  to  work  williogly,  for  after  all  the  regu- 
lar teacher  makes  or  ruins  the  work. 

In  this  country  we  have,  I  believe,  about  two  hundred  super- 
visors, many  having  held  their  positions  for  years.  The  world  moves, 
and  our  work  grows,  as  is  shown  by  the  demand  for  teachers  that  can 
teach  music,  even  in  the  remote  districts. 

Looking  over  the  field,  we  find  that  upon  the  Normal  schools 
rests  the  responsibility  of  preparing  our  young  men  and  women  to  go 
into  their  work  with  a  whole-hearted n ess. 


Bow  to   Make  the   Schoolroom   Attractive. 


MISS   A.  STEVENS,  FORT    BI DWELL,  CAL. 


This  was  a  particularly  perplexing  thought  to  me  when  I  took 
charge  of  the  primary  department  of  the  Bldwell  School.  I  had  the 
most  untidy,  unsightly  and  inconvenient  school-room  in  the  county, 
that  is  in  a  graded  school,  and  I  thought,  contrived  and  planned  how 
to  make  a  change,  yet  was  far  from  realizing  that  for  which  I  hoped. 
I  read  some  articles  in  the  Schooi /aumai,  on  '  *Tbe  Schoolroom  Beauti- 
ful/' but  thought  them  too  elaborate  and  expensive  to  be  carried  out 
in  my  schoolroom. 

Finally,  I  contented  myself  by  sending  for  Christmas  numbers  of 
papers  having  fine  illustrations,  arranged  them  on  the  walls,  and  hung 
the  maps  in  an  orderly  manner.  Even  these  feeble  attempts  at  deco- 
ration  made  the  room  more  home-like,  and  pleased  the  little  ones. 
But  the  teacher  really  can  not  do  all  in  the  way  of  decorating  a  dirty, 
untidy  schoolroom,  and  I  found  that  a  few  dollars  invested  by  the 
trustees  this  summer  in  cleaning  and  painting  has  done  more  towards 
brightening  and  beautifying  my  schoolroom  than  anything  that  I 
could  devise  in  the  way  of  ornamenting  the  walls;  and  now  I  feel  that 
by  putting  the  maps  orderly,  and  getting  a  few  prints  of  our  great 
men  and  of  famous  historical  scenes,  and  arranging  them  as  artistically 
as  possible,  with  cheap  flags  or  Japanese  fans»  our  schoolroom  will  pre- 
sent quite  a  pretty  and  pleasing  appearance. 

A  great  point  is  gained  if  we  can  get  parents  and  pupils  to  realize 
that  the  schoolhouse  and  grounds  are  theirs »  and  ought  to  be  on  that 
account  the  cleanest,  prettiest  and  most  attractive  in  the  town. 

We  must  not  forget  that  positive  moral  powers  of  great  force  are 


set  to  work  wbeo  the  children  themselves  are  induced  to  acquire  a  dis- 
like of  dirt  and  disorder,  and  learn  that  they  can  be  efficient  in  making 
more  attractive  their  surroundings.  This  will  awaken  in  them  ao  in 
terest  in  the  school,  and  through  them  the  parents  will  be  interested 
and  thereby  the  work  of  making  the  school  a  moral  power  in  the  com 
munity  will  be  lightened. 

While  the  moral  influences  of  surroundings  can  hardly  be  over 
slated,  it  must  be  remembered  that  personality  is  even  more  potent 
than  environment.  A  teacher  can  make  herself  attractive  to  the  little 
ones  by  always  being  dressed  neatly,  and  she  should  always  try  to 
make  herself  look  as  attractive  as  she  can.  The  whispered  comments 
when  teacher  appears  in  a  new  gown  show  the  interest  taken  by  pupils 
in  the  personal  appearance  of  their  instructors. 

In  the  schoolroom  the  acts  and  words  and  looks  of  teachers  are 
contributions  towards  the  final  permanence  of  the  child's  character; 
so,  whether  she  realizes  it  or  not,  the  results  of  her  work  are  read  in 
lines  that  will  not  be  effaced.  The  child's  intuitions  are  strong,  and 
he  at  once  knows  whether  the  teacher  is  in  sympathy  with  and  takes 
a  genuine  pleasure  in  her  work. 

If  a  boy  attends  a  school  because  he  wants  to,  he  is  a  better  pupil 
than  if  he  is  forced  to  attend  by  a  compulsory  law ;  and  he  will  not 
like  to  stay  if  he  does  not  find  the  schoolroom,  and  the  teacher  also, 
attractive. 

Pictures,  maps,  illustrative  apparatus,  and  all  the  pretty  trinkets 
of  the  modern  schoolroom  serve  some  purpose ;  but  they  should  not 
lead  us  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  pupil  is  and  must  be  a  worker. 
If  his  mind  is  to  be  developed  and  his  powers  trained,  no  device  can 
be  invented  to  relieve  him  of  his  part  in  this  work.  The  teacher's 
duty  is  to  instruct  him  how  to  do  this, 

A  great  deal  depends  on  the  maunner  in  which  this  instruction  is 
given.  Roger  Ascham  says:  "Grammar  taught  by  itself  is  tedious 
for  the  master,  hard  for  the  pupil,  cold  and  uncomfortable  for  both/' 
So  may  it  be  with  our  manner  of  instructing  in  any  subject,  Agaiu^ 
Ascham  says  :  "Let  your  plan  be  such  that  your  pupil  shall  always 
take  to  his  lesson  with  pleasure/*  That  is  what  we  should  aim  to  do, 
yet  in  our  own  experiences  do  we  not  raore  often  fail  than  succeed? 

Cheerful  and  pleasant  rooms,  friendly  and  sociable  teachers,  live, 
active,  intelligent  methods  of  giving  iustniction,  must  all  work  to- 
gether to  make  the  school  attractive,  and  the  process  of  learning 
pleasant  and  thoroughly  successfuL 
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For  a  Rational  Oithograpliy* 


A,    ODELL,  SAUNAS,  CAh, 


In  Hamilton  Hall,  Colurabia  College,  N»  Y..  a  number  of  authors, 
educators,  editors^  and  literary  men  io  general,  met  on  the  last  day  of 
May  for  tbe  purpose  of  discussing  the  subject  of  spelling  reform. 

The  call  for  the  meeting  says  that  the  irregularities  of  English 
orthography  **  are  an  inconvenience  to  all  who  read  and  write  our  lan- 
guage, a  burden  upon  education,  and  an  obstacle  to  the  spread  of 
Anglo-Saxon  thought;*'  that  *' opposing  views  have  been  expressed 
as  to  the  propriety  of  attempting  to  remove  these  irregularities;  but 
eminent  scholars  affirm  that  the  sendnient  in  favor  of  simplification  is 
now  stronger  than  ever  before,  while  opposition  from  experts  has  long 
since  disappeared." 

The  call  was  signed  by  William  Hayes  Ward,  editor  of  T^e  Inde- 
pendent;  Prof.  Brander  Matthews,  of  Columbia  College;  Benjamin  E. 
Smith,  editor  of  The  Century"  Cyclopedia  of  Names*  and  managing  editor 
of  The  Century  Dictionary;  W,  D,  Ho  wells,  of  Harper' s  Magazine; 
Joseph  B.  Gilder,  editor  of  The  Critic;  Frederick  A.  Fernald,  associate 
editor  of  The  Science  Mmitkly,  and  Robert  M.  Pierce;  and  letters  were 
read  at  the  meeting  from  Alexander  Melville  Bell,  the  eminent  elocu. 
tionist  and  author;  Theodore  L.  De  Vinne,  the  printer;  F.  A,  March, 
Professor  of  Literature  in  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa,;  William 
Dean  Howells,  Benjamin  E.  Smith,  William  Hays  Ward,  E,  L.  Good- 
kin,  L.  E.  Eggleston,  Henry  Holt,  Brander  Matthews,  and  others. 

After  discussion,  the  convention  organized  an  association,  adopting 
for  its  name  '*  Orthographic  Union,*'  and  elected  a  president,  a  num- 
ber of  vice-presidents,  an  editor,  a  secretary,  a  publication  committee, 
a  membership  committee,  and  a  finance  committee. 

The  president  is  Thomas  K.  Lounsbury,  of  Yale  College;  and  the 
vice-presidents  are  William  R,  Harper,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago;  William  T.  Harris,  LL.  D.,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education;  Charles  G.  P.  Scott,  Ph.  D*,  editor  new  edition  Worcester's 
Dictionary;  G.  Stanley  Hall,  President  of  Clark  University;  Francis 
A.  Walker,  LL*  D,,  President  of  Massachusetts  University  of  Tech- 
nology; Francis  J,  Child,  LL.  D,,  of  Harvard  University;  Brander 
Matthews,  William  Dean  Howells,  Francis  A.  March,  LL.  B.,  William 


Hayes  Ward,   LL.    D.,  Thomas   Wentworth   HigKinson,    Alexander 
Melville  Bell,  and  Andrew  D.  White. 

This  array  of  eminent  literary  talent  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  that 
the  movement  is  in  earnest,  and  that  something  will  be  done  for  this  ^ 
ranch- needed  reform,  ^ 

While  the  East  is  struggling  with  this  problem  shall  California 
be  silent  ?     I  trust  not. 

The  enterprise,  the  aggressive  spirit  characteristic  of  the  Golden 
State  shall  certainly  not  be  found  wanting  in  our  literati  in  regard  to 
this  the  most  momentous  educational  movement  of  the  age, — momentous 
because  of  the  vast  number  of  people  to  be  affected  thereby^  — moment* 
ous  because  of  the  immense  saving  of  money  and  of  time  in  education, 
— momentous  because  of  the  better  education  of  English-speaking  people 
that  will  result  there  from,  ^ — ^raoineotous  because  of  the  great  impetus 
that  the  reformation  will  give  to  the  spread  of  the  English  language 
and  free  Anglo-Saxon  thought. 

What  would  be  more  appropriate  than  that  the  Empire  State  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  should  clasp  hands  across  the  continent  with  her 
sister  Empire  State  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  in  the  effort  to  remove  this 
incubus  from  education,  to  lift  from  the  shoulders  of  the  millions  of 
little  children  now  in  our  public  schools,  and  the  countless  millions 
to  follow  them,  this  enormous  burden. 

Why  not  have  a  convention  called  at  some  early  date  and  conven- 
ient place»  for  the  purpose  of  discussion  and  organization,  and  sending 
to  the  sister  society  our  congratulations  and  offers  of  cooperation  ? 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  wait  until  the  meeting  of  the  State 
Association  and  have  a  portion  of  the  time  of  the  Association  set  apart 
for  that  discussion,  or  have  the  meeting  for  this  purpose  as  an  annex 
of  the  Association  proper. 

Let  us  hear  the  opinions  of  the  literati  throughout  the  State. 

I  The  title  question  bothers  both  pupils  and  teachers,  perhaps, 

I  frtquently  and  as  persistently  as  almost  any  they  encounter.     As  a 

f  partial  aid  in  answering  I  have  jotted  down  half  a  hundred  topics,  some 
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some  new  and  all  timely,  which  may  serve  and  please  interested        ^| 

parties.     In  that  hope  I  submit  tbem. 

as  follows  :                                           ^M 

I. 

Is  FootbaU  Brutal  ? 

31- 

Wheu   and  How  I  Learn    my   Lcs-  ^^^H 

2. 

Slang. 

^^^^M 

5* 

The  Half  Million  CluK 

32. 

What  One  may  Do  at  the  Park.           ^^^| 

4. 

What  Can  we  Teach  a  Dog? 

33- 

A  Day  on  the  Beach.                              ^^^H 

5. 

Yfltching  ou  the  Bay. 

34- 

Rainy  Saturdays.                                     ^^^H 

6. 

The  **  Hoodlntti ."  What  He  is  and 

35* 

The  Uses  of  Forests.                                     ^H 

Why  He  is. 

36. 

Is   Country   Life  or   City   Life    the         ^M 

7. 

When  We  A/us/  We^d  Beti^, 

Happier?     Why?                                       H 

8. 

Music  at  the  Park. 

37. 

My  Motto  and  What  it  Means                    ^H 

9- 

Climbing  Mountains. 

38. 

The  Advantages  of  Good  Writing.             ^H 

lO. 

Up  in  a  Balloon, 

39. 

The  Life  of  a  Nickel,  Told  by  Itself.         H 

II, 

Mind  Your  Own  Business. 

40. 

Could  we  Better  Spare  Gold  or  Iron  ?         ^H 

I?. 

The  Boy  and  the  "  Bike." 

4T. 

The  Follies  of  Fashion.                               ^M 

13^ 

The  Coming  GirU 

42. 

Different    Furs   and    Where    They         ^M 

14' 

The  Golden  Gate. 

Come  From. .                                              ^H 

15. 

What  Causes  our  Summer  Fogs? 

43^ 

The  Making  of  a  Steel  Pen.                        ^M 

I  a 

At  the  Cliff  House. 

44^ 

What  the  Man  in  the  Moon  Sees.              ^M 

17. 

Is  the  World  Growing  Better  ? 

45- 

The  Best  Kiad  of  Corporal  Punish-        ^H 

la 

The  Isthmus  Canal. 

ment                                                           ^M 

19. 

What  California  Needs. 

46. 

My  Favorite  Game.     Why  ?                        ^f 

20. 

The  Valley  Railway. 

47. 

Advatitag^es  of  Studying  History.              ^f 

21. 

Ligljtning  in  Harness. 

48. 

Guesses  at  What  we  may  See  in  1925,        ^H 

22, 

Value  of  a  Good  Memory. 

49' 

Some  Miseries  of  School  Life.             ^^^H 

23^ 

Our  Treatment  of  the  Indians. 

50. 

The  Evils  of  Carelessness.                    ^^^| 

24. 

The  Coming  Boy. 

51. 

My  First  School  Book.                          ^^^| 

25. 

Different  Ways  of  Travel. 

52. 

The  Uses  of  the  Ocean.                         ^^^| 

26. 

A  Woman  on  a  Wheel. 

53. 

Things  which  Hinder  Study.                ^^^B 

27. 

The  Best  Book  I  ever  Read. 

54. 

Some  Good  Rules  for  Deportment.  ^^^B 

28. 

My  Favorite  Newspaper.     Why  I 

55* 

How  I  Spent  Last  Vacation.               ^^^H 

Prefer  it. 

56. 

What  I  Intend  Next  Vacation.           ^^^| 

29. 

Street-Car  Manners. 

57. 

'*  A  Perfect  Gentleman."                            ^| 

30- 

The  Most  Desirable  Business. 

58. 

Black  Yonr  Heels— Be  Thorough.             ^M 

Many  of  these  suggest  others,  sii 

[Hilars  or  opposites.     Some  may        H 

furnish  themes  for  discussioo  or  debates.    They  furnish  variety  enough        | 

to  suit  both  sexeSj  any  age  and 

any 

grade.     An  excellent  plan  has        H 

proved  to  be  letting  a  pupil  do  the  best  he  can  in  a  week  on  any  theme,         | 

lay  it  aside  for  a  year,  or  a  less  time  i 

f  preferred,  then  try  it  ooce  more         H 

and  see  how  much  more  the  writer  has  learned  about  it,  and  especially         H 

how  much  better  he  can  say  what  he  has  known  all  along.     Work  of        | 

thi 

s  sort  sets  up  la nd- marks  or  mile'Stoties  which  pleasantly  show  the       H 

yonthful  traveler  his  mental  progress, 

and  iDake  the  goal  seem  nearer.       ^M 
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First  Steps  in  Reading— the  Union  Method. 

1.  Words  as  wholes. 

a.  Concept  or  idea  represented — objective. 
d.  Words  as  sounds. 

c.  Words  as  forms — script  or  print. 

d.  Writing  words — script  or  print. 

2.  Words  in  combination. 
'a.  Groups  of  phrases. 

d.  Sentences. 

c.  Paragraphs. 

3.  Word  analysis. 

a.  Words  as  sounds — phonic. 

d.  Words  as  forms — letter. 


Yearning — A  Motion  Exercise. 


Bird. — So  high  is  the  sky 

And  so  low  is  my  nest 
Let  me  fly  away 

To  fly  is  best 
The  sky  is  so  high 

That  I  cannot  rest 
Let  me  fly  away,  away 

To  fly  away  is  best. 

^^— The  world  is  so  wide 

And  so  narrow  my  home 
Let  me  sail  away 

O'er  the  ocean's  foam 
»So  wide  is  the  world 

That  I  long  to  roam 
Let  me  sail  away,  away 

Far  over  the  ocean's  foam. 

Girl, — Yes,  the  woild  is  wide 

And  tue  sky  never  ends 
But  birds  and  boys 

Have  need  of  their  friends 
And  over  home 

Here  heaven  bends 
And,  boys,  and  birds  and  girls 

We  all  have  need  of  our  friends. 

—Aaron  W.  Prbdbrick,  Burough,  CaL 
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J,  D.  Bond,  supervisor  of  writing  in  the  St.  Patil  public  schools, 
writes  to  the  editor  of  the  Penman's  Art  foumal : 

'*I  am  testing  the  vertical  writing  in  about  fifty  class-rooms,  and 
in  all  grades,  and  have  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions^ viz:  It*s 
all  right,  this  vertical  style,  if  taught  from  the  lowest  primary  grades, 
and  carried  along  as  the  pupils  advance  in  the  grades,  but  it's  very  un- 
wise to  try  to  change  pupils'  handwriting  in  grades  above  the  primary 
if  pupils  have  learned  to  write  fairly  well  the  slanting  hand,  as  50  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils  in  all  city  schools  leave  school  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year,  and  if  we  change  the  pupils*  writing  the  last  year  in  school 
they  go  out  into  the  world  with  a  mixture — worse,  ten  times  over,  than 
even  the  poor  scrawl  of  the  right  oblique. 

There  is  another  place  in  our  schools  where  the  vertical  might  b€ 
taught  to  some  advantage,  and  that  is  in  the  eighth  grade,  wh 
pupils  have  acquired  correct  forms  of  letters  and  skill  in  movement. 
Here  the  slight  change  in  position  required  for  the  vertical,  or  slightly 
left  oblique,  can  be  made  without  playing  havoc  with  their  penman- 
ship; and  in  this  grade  good  to  some  pupils  may,  yes,  does  result  from 
instruction  in  the  vertical  style.  In  this  higher  grade  the  pupil 
should  be  given  a  choice  between  the  slanting  aud  the  so  called  verti- 
cal; compulsion  would,  in  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  ruin  the  pupiTs 
handwriting. 

Then  the  vertical,  properly  taught,  has  its  proper  place  in  the 
lowest  primary  grades  and  in  the  highest  grammar  grades,  but  in  the 
latter  it  should  never  he  made  compulsory.  So  much  for  my  experi* 
with  the  vertical  writing. 

I  have  thus  far  been  unable  to  have  pupils  using  the  vertical  write 
with  the  same  speed  as  with  the  right  oblique — about  one-fourth  more 
time  is  required  for  ray  pupils  to  write  the  vertical.  Had  these  pupils 
been  instructed  in  the  vertical  through  all  the  grades,  I  doubt  not 
they  would  have  written  it  with  equal  rapidity  with  the  slanting  writ- 
ing. 

I  notice  that  the  Boston  School  Board  have  thrown  out  vertical 
writing  after  a  trial  of  eight  months.  I  predict  the  same  fate  for  other 
cities  where  wholesale  vertical  writing  has  been  made  compulsory. 
The  idea  is  absurd,  to  think  that  years  of  practice  on  slanting  writing, 
resulting  in  correct  writing  and  unconscious  action,  w'hich  make  habit, 
can  be  changed  in  eight  months  or  a  year,  or  even  changed  at  all,  by 
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a  mandatory  order  from  any  school  board.  So  much  writing  is  now 
required  in  all  public  schools  that  to  demand  of  the  pupils  a  new  style 
of  writing,  necessitating  the  conscious  action,  painfully,  so  to  write  it, 
is  but  rendering  the  pupil's  work  doubly  difficult. 

Vertical  writing  should  be  recommended  to  any  pupil  in  any 
grade  if  the  slanting  writing  is  very  poorly  written — as  a  corrective  to 
poor  slanting  writing  it  works  like  magic — but  where  any  good,  legi- 
ble writing  has  been  acquired,  no  matter  what  the  slant,  slope  or  direc- 
tion, it  should  not  be  interfered  with.  These  are  the  conclusions  that 
I  have  arrived  at  after  testing  vertical  writing  thoroughly  in  all  grades 
of  public  school  work. 

Superintendent  Bright,  of  Cook  county.  111.,  has  published 
the  following  suggestions  as  to  what  shall  be  taught  in  arithmetic : 
Operations  in  arithmetic  which  have  become  obsolete,  or  have  never 
existed  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  should  become  obsolete  in  the 
school-room. 

1.  Fundamental  operations — four  or  five,  according  to  your  faith. 
Numbers  used  should  be  within  the  comprehension  of  pupils.  First, 
correctness,  then  rapidity  in  work.  Use  of  Federal  money  included  in 
the  foregoing. 

2.  Measurements — lines,  surfaces,  solids.  In  measurements  of 
surfaces,  platting  to  a  scale.     (Actual  measurements  by  the  children.) 

3.  Denominate  tables,  such  as  are  in  common  use,  and  relative 
value  of  units.  Tables  learned  by  actual  measurement,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable.    Addition,  subtraction,  etc. ,  of  denominate  numbers,  obsolete. 

4.  Fr^ctions — that  occur  in  the  world.  Keep  the  fractions  within 
the  range  of  the  multiplication  table,  or  such  numbers  as  the  children 
can  manage  mentally.  The  changes  in  fractions  should  be  thought 
out,  not  brought  out  by  mechanical  process.  Nine  tenths  of  the  work 
in  fractions  should  be  mental — yes,  nineteen-twentieths. 

5.  Decimal  fractions  and  percentage.  Discard  all  superfluous 
terms.  Omit  three-fourths  of  the  separate  topics  in  percentage,  but 
thoroughly  teach  the  principles. 

6.  Squares  and  square  root,  cubes  and  cube  root — the  latter  only 
with  numbers  such  that  the  cube  root  may  be  thought  out  easily,  as 
8,  27,  64,  125. 

7.  Mensuration — limited  extent. 

The  comparison  of  numbers  and  the  thorough  understanding  of 
ratio  and  the  use  of  the  term,  should  begin  with  second-grade  work 
and  extend  through  the  entire  course. 

Establish  certain  principles  and  then  stick  by  them.  As  (a)  like 
numbers  only  can  be  united — added,  (d)  A  product  must  be  like  the 
multiplicand,     (c)  A  dividend  must  be  greater  than  its  divisor,  etc. 
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^SUPERmXENDENTS,  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION^ 
^^^S^^  AND  TRUSTEES.    ^^M^ 


Sloyd  School  In  Sweden. 


The  following  letter  from  Howard  L.  Luiit»  formerly  superintend- 
ent of  the  Ontario,  CaL.  schools,  will  be  interesting  to  many  readers 
of  the  Journal.  Mr,  Lunt  decided  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  work 
of  industrial  education,  and  has  been  attending  the  celebrated  Sloyd 
school  in  Naas  : 

Editor  Jourtiai:  At  Naas»  Sweden ^  is  located  Herr  Otto  Salomon's 
famous  sloyd  schooL  Here  the  leading  teachers  of  all  degrees  and 
all  nationalities  meet  for  common  work,  and  for  interchange  of  ideas. 
Professors,  school  inspectors,  secondary  and  elementary  teachers, 
women  as  well  as  men,  meet  on  common  ground  as  comrades. 

Naas  is  sitnated  on  one  of  the  beautiful  lakes  of  Sweden  about 
twenty  miles  northeast  of  Gothenburg,  It  is  properly  the  name  of 
the  large  estate  of  Herr  Abrahamson  who  founded  the  school  and  pro- 
vides the  funds  for  its  maintenance.  At  first  (1872)  it  was  merely  a 
work -school  for  boys,  but  now  Naas  is  the  synonym  for  the  best  sloyd 
school  in  the  world.  It  is  a  training  school  for  teachers  in  sloyd,  or 
in  the  Swedish-Slojlarareseminarinm.  The  history  of  the  rise  and 
growth  of  this  institution  is  very  interesting,  but  it  must  be  reserved 
until  another  time. 

During  the  past  twenty  years  more  than  2,000  students  have  taken 
one  or  more  courses  in  sloyd»  coming  from  North  and  South  America^ 
the  British  Isles,  and  from  nearly  even,'  country  10  Europe.  The 
present  course,  No.  71,  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  was  opened  Tuesday, 
July  30th.  There  are  nearly  120  in  attendance.  Thirty  are  from 
England,  Scotland  and  Wales.  The  United  States  is  represented  by 
six,  two  ladies  and  four  gentlemen.  Two  are  from  Boston,  one  from 
New  York  city,  one  from  Los  Angeles,  and  two  from  Pennsylvania. 

In  some  cases  men  come  here  at  the  expense  of  the  government  or 
local  school  board,  in  order  to  learn  this  system  of  educational  sloyd. 

Herr  Salomon,  the  director,  is  a  true  educator  in  every  sense  of 
the  terra.  He  has  for  years  been  a  careful  student  of  education,  and 
keeps  in  touch  with  the  best  thought  of  the  day.     He  is  the  author  of 
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several  educational  works,  and  articles  on  educational  hand-work. 

He  lectures  three  or  four  times  a  day  in  different  lanj^uages.  He 
speaks  English  slowly  but  well.  In  the  sloyd  room  there  are  also  in- 
structors who  speak  English,  so  that  the  difficulty  usually  experienced 
in  a  foreign  school  is  thus  obviated.  Hence  the  number  of  English- 
speaking  students  is  increasing  year  by  yean  » 

The  English  terra  *' Sloyd*'  is  derived  from  the  Swedish   noun^fl 
**slojd/"  which   means  dexterity,  manual  skill,  or  artistic  skill.     In" 
Sweden^  the  slojdare  is  a  person  who  has  a  certain  degree  of  dexterity 
in  making  articles  about  the  home,  but  who  has   never  learned  any 
special  trade.     The  principal  tool  of  the  slojdare  is  the  knife,  as  it  is 
the  only  single  instrument  by  which  anything  can  be  constructed  and 
completely  finished,     So  in  the  Naas  system,  as  worked  out  by  Herr 
Salomon  and  his  able  assistants  after  years  of  experience,  the  knife  is 
the  first  tool  used  in  the  construction  of  models,  and  it  occupies  a  lead 
ing  place  of  usefulness  in  making  the  first  twelve  models  of  the  series. 
The  total  number  of  models  in  the  series  is  fifty,  involving  eighty 
eight  different  exercises  in  the  making. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  delightful  spot  in  which  to  spend 
a  summer  vacation  in  recreation  and  study  than  Naas.  The  boating 
on  the  lake  during  the  long  summer  evenings,  and  the  games  in  the 
park  under  the  personal  direction  of  Herr  Salomon  all  contribute  to 
make  life  here  enjoyable. 

I  should  not  forget  to  mention  the  great  meeting  of  teachers  at 
Stockholm,  August  6th  to  8th,  an  organization  which  meets  every 
five  years,  and  is  composed  of  the  teachers  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Den- 
mark and  Finland.  About  yv^oo  educators  were  in  attendance.  Herr 
Salomon  presented  a  paper  which  was  well  received.  The  Naas  sys- 
tem of  sloyd  was  thoroughly  discussed  and  strongly  defended  by  the 
majority  of  those  present. 


Course  of  Study. 


i 

rr      , 

1 

i 


The  following  points  in  the  new  Course  of  Study  for  Mendocino 
county  may  be  profitably  noted  :  ■ 

1.  No  suggestions  on  how  to  teach,  this  being  left  to  the  specified 
**Teachers'  Guides.*' 

2.  The  subject  of  English  throughout  the  Course. 
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3.  Spelling  to  be  taught  entirely  from  lists  made  from  the  other 
subjects,  English,  History,  Geography,  etc. 

4.  Selections  tiamed  to  be  memorized  (among  them  the  **Decla- 
ration  of  Independence. ' ' ) 

5.  The  correlation  of  subjects  is  recognized  and  preserved. 
Superintendent  Rhodes  writes  in  explanation  as  follows:  *' We  in- 
cluded no  suggestions  on  methods,  because  we  believe  that  if  they 
were  omitted  teachers  would  refer  more  often  to  good  authorities,  and 
our  belief  has  been  carried  out,  as  it  appears  that  one  dealer  in  Ukiah 
alone  has  sold  about  four  dozeu  of  "  Partridge's  Quiucy  Methods/' 
Again,  as  the  Manual  states  just  w/mt  and  liow  much,  it  is  plain  and 
easily  followed.  For  this  reason »  the  teachers  are  well  pleased  with 
it.  Judging  from  what  I  have  seen  in  my  visits  so  far,  I  believe  that 
our  schools  will  make  rapid  progress,  and  do  more  thorough  and  sys* 
temalic  work  as  soon  as  the  teachers  become  familiar  with  the 
Manual.'* 

The  Eldorado  County  Course  of  Study  is  printed  on  one  side  of  a 
sheet.  Upon  the  other  side  appear  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the 
County  Board.  The  whole  can  be  folded  and  carried  in  the  vest 
pockety  or,  where  there  is  no  vest  pocket,  in  the  purse;  or  can  be 
fastened  to  the  wall  of  the  school- room — certainly  a  convenient  place. 

The  Orange  County  Manual  is  a  neatly-printed  and  bound  botik, 
rovering  the  entire  field  of  school-room  and  the  duties  and  relations  of 
teachers  and  school  officers,  library  list,  etc.  To  the  intelligent  teach- 
ers it  must  prove  an  invaluable  guide  and  help.  The  June  list  of  ex- 
amination questions,  printed  under  a  separate  cover,  is  of  such  a  char- 
acter and  scope  as  to  preclude  any  such  event  as  getting  a  certificate 
without  pretty  thorough  scholarly  training. 


The   Farmer's  Summer  School. 


In  reply  to  a  letter  to  Mr.  Edward  F.  Adams,  of  the  Educational 
Committee  of  the  Farmers'  Camp  of  Instruction  and  Summer  School 
of  Economics  and  Husbandry^  Camp  Roache,  Santa  Cruz  Mountains, 
for  something  concerning  the  school  from  a  pedagogical  standpoint, 
he  writes  : 

The  work  done  was  regular  university  extension  work  for  the  most  part. 
with  no  effort  whatever  towards  **popu!ar*'  features.     The  pedagogical    feature 
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which  might  be  eUbormted  is  the  results  of  t 
of  "cnltiire"  or  "literBtnre/  or  mnj  sadi  work  of  tibe 
ste  with  the  nnireisitj  extension  idea,  hnt  in  tibe  faiend 
which  the  attendants  get^their  liring — the  notion  of  tmA 
extracting  from  each  Icctnre  something  which  conld  be  I 
cents.     I  nerer  saw  snch  a  school,  and  I  hare  seen  away,  i 

There  will  be  man  j  teachers  present  next  jear,  aad  I  ksowr  ao  laore  prov- 
able place  for  teachers  to  go  to.  Aside  from  the  Talve  of  the  iBsCrBctkHi,  wlndi 
embraces  topics  of  interest  to  all,  I  am  conTinced  that  teacbcfs  as  woA  cm  dente 
great  benefit  from  noting  the  result  of  first-class,  jsnftsiMmal  teaddas  on  the  na- 
trained  adnlt^mind.  I  snppose  that  next  jear,  as  this,  there  will  be  a  lot  of  rav 
material,  which  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  licked  into  sbiqie — tbe  word  "h^ed** 
not  being  used  with  any  reference  to  the  professional  emblem  of  the  schod. 
master. 

Another  great  advantage  to  the  teacher  will  be  to  note  the  efied  of  sdentiSc 
economic  doctrine  upon  those  whose  direct  bread  aini  batter  depend  on  the  proper 
application  of  it  bj^ themselves.  The  discussions  were  remarkablj  interesting, 
and,  from  the  lar^elnumber  certain  to  be  present  next  year,  ooe  sore  to  be  more 
so  then. 


Notes  from  Yuba  County. 


The  Board  of  Education  has  prepared  a  new  course  of  study  that 
is  far  ahead  of  anything  under  which  our  teachers  have  yet  worked. 
An  earnest  effort  is  being  made  to  bring  all  the  schools  to  a  uniform 
grade. 

Promotions  above  the  fourth  grade  are  to  be  made  upon  examina- 
tions prepared  by  the  Board. 

Provision  is  made  for  exceptional  pupils  by  allowing  the  principal 
and  superintendent  to'promote  at  any  time,  such  promotion  to  be  re- 
ported at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board. 

A  principal  may'promote  pupils  who  have  spent  two  years  in  a 
grade  yet  are  unable  to  pass  the  required  examination,  when  in  his 
opinion  the  welfare  of  the  pupil  demands  such  advancement. 

During  the  seventh  year  two  compositions  each  term,  and  during 
the  eighth  and  ninth  years  one  composition  every  two  months,  is  to 
be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  as  a  condition  of  promotion. 

All  science'teaching  is  to  be  made  experimental. 

The  manual  covers  nine  years.  A  tenth  year  has  been  added  to 
partially  meet  the  need  of  a  county  high  school,  which,  unfortunately. 
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the  county  lacks.  It  covers  the  work  of  one  year  iu  the  high  school, 
except  the  languages,  and  is  optional  with  the  pupils. 

The  County  Board  is  composed  of  five  young  meu^  all  eothusias- 
tic  teachers. 

They  are  endeavoring  to  place  this  county  in  the  front  rank  in  the 
sisterhood. 

Yuba  has  added  five  new  Normal  graduates  to  her  teaching  force 
for  next  year,  '*Good  again  !  '*  I  hear  Brother  Coffey  say.  The  work 
of  such  men  as  Kleeberger,  Wilson  and  Fisher  among  us  has  done 
much  to  make  the  people  realize  the  value  of  professionally  trained 
teachers,  and  their  number  is  increasing  with  each  succeeding  year. 

G. 


County  Institutes, 


Ventura  County. — The  teachers  of  Ventura  county  met  in 
annual  session  at  Ventura  by  the  Sea  on  September  i6thj  and  remained 
in  session  during  the  week.  This  was  the  first  Institute  under  the 
administration  of  Superintendent  Sackett,  and  the  success  of  the  meet- 
ing was  due  to  his  untiring,  painstaking  efforts.  On  the  program 
were  the  names  of  prominent  educators,  among  them  being  Dr.  O.  P. 
Jenkins,  of  Stanford  University;  Prof.  T.  H.  Kirk,  ex- Assistant  State 
Superintendent  of  Minnesota^  now  Superintendent  oi  San  Bernardino; 
Dr.  F.  B.  Dressiar,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Normal;  Prof.  William  Zim- 
merman, of  Santa  Barbara;  and  State  Superintendent  S.  T,  Black. 
Besides  these,  papers  were  presented  by  local  teachers,  among  them 
being  P.  W.  Kauffman^  of  Ventura;  Miss  Alice  Youuglove,  Miss  Mary 
Wason,  Ohv^er  P.  Morton,  J,  C.  Owen,  and  others.  Dr.  A.  E.  Wtnship» 
of  Boston,  was  to  have  been  present,  but  owing  lo  his  serious  illness- 
the  teachers  were  compelled  to  relinquish  the  pleasure  of  being  in- 
structed by  one  whom  all  California  honors.  A  pleasant  feature  of 
the  week  was  the  reception  tendered  by  the  teachers  and  citizens  of 
Ventura  on  Monday  evening.  The  B€>ard  of  Education  has  issued, 
with  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year,  a  new  course  ot  study» 
mention  of  which  was  made  in  last  month's  Journ.vl.  This  subject 
was  naturally  foremost  in  the  minds  of  the  teachers,  and  consequently 
two  different  periods  were  given  for  the  discussion  of  the  subject* 
Professor  Kauffman,  of  Ventura,  and  Professor  Haydoek,  of  Hueneme, 
led  these  discussions.  Superintendent  Black,  always  a  favorite  in  this, 
his  home  county,  was  present  during  three  days  of  the  week,  and  by 
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his  earnest  efforts  to  aid  and  his  hearty  approval  of  the  work  of  the 
teachers  of  the  county,  proved  the  interest  he  takes  in  edncatiooal 
afiaifs,  and  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  made  more  friends  than  ever 
before  amongst  the  teachers.  Mr.  Black's  lecture  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing. **  A  Talk  with  Teachers  and  Patrons/'  filled  the  M.  E.  Churdi 
to  overflowing*  the  whole  populace  having  turned  out  to  greet  their 
old-time  Superintendent  Dr.  Jenkins  lectured  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, his  subject  being  **  How  we  Came  to  See/'  On  Thursday  e\*eii- 
ing.  Professor  Kirk  lectured  on  the  **  Future  Man  and  His  Teachers/* 
These  lectures  proved  ver>^  interesting  and  were  delivered  before  large 
and  appreciative  audiences.  Literary  exercises  preceded  the  lectures 
of  each  e%*ening.  Dr.  Jenkins  spoke  upon  **  Physiology,  Biology  and 
Nature  Work'*  during  the  week,  while  Professor  Kirk  handled  the 
subjects  of  **  History/'  **  Psychology/'  "The  Boy  we  Teach/'  etc 
Both  oi  these  gentlemen  were  strangers  to  Ventura  county  teachers, 
but  they  became  very  popular  before  the  end  of  the  week.  Dr.  Dress- 
lar,  an  old  friend  of  the  teachers^  spoke  upon  *'Veriical  Script/'  **Thc 
Hedtation/'  **  Psycholog>%**  etc.  He  also  made  a  strong  plea  for  pro- 
fessional work»  as  a  result  of  which,  and  upon  motion,  a  committee  of 
five  was  appointed  by  Supt.  Sackett  to  confer  with  Dr.  Dresslar.  This 
committee  has  districted  the  county,  and  within  a  few  weeks  the 
teachers  will  take  up  the  work,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Dresslar  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Normal  instructors.  Among  the  papers  read  during  the 
week  were  two  which  presented  teaching  work  as  viewed  by  outsid- 
ers. These  papers  were  by  Mrs.  Pierpont,  of  Nordhoff,  and  Mrs.  E. 
S.  Hall»  of  Ventura,  both  of  whom  are  school  trustees.  Professor  Zim- 
merman, of  Santa  Barbara,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  '*  Language 
in  the  Public  Schools;"  Miss  Inez  Tarr  gave  a  talk  on  '*  Spelling/* 
A.  D.  Kyle,  on  ** Drawing/*  J.  C,  Owen,  on  "Our  Country  Schools 
and  our  Institute/'  Miss  Emma  Younglove,  on  "The  Elastic  Child 
and  the  Inelastic  Teacher/'  Miss  Emma  Casey  and  Miss  Ada  Reynolds, 
on  "Kindergarten  Work/'  Prof.  O.  P.  Morton,  of  the  Ventura  High 
School,  presented  a  carefully  prepared  paper  on  the  "Rights  of  Chil- 
dren as  Seen  by  Themselves/'  Mr,  Morton  has  made  **Child  Sindy  " 
his  work  for  several  years »  and  hi<*  researches  and  conclusions  proved 
very  interesting.  Professor  KaufFmann,  of  the  Ventura  High  School, 
talked  of  "The  Girl  we  Teach  "  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  the  hearty 
approval  of  every  teacher,  and  it  was  the  unanimous  request  of  the 
Institute  that  the  paper  be  sent  to  the  Journal  for  publication* 
Among  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Institute  was  one  indorsing  th^H 
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action  of  the  directors  of  the  N.  E.  A.  in  decidiog  upon  Los  Angeles 
as  a  meeting  place  for  next  year,  and  urging  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee to  decide  in  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  directors.  The  five 
days  of  the  Institute  were  spent  pleasantly  and  profitably,  and  the  sen- 
timent of  all  was  that  this  was  the  best  Institute  ever  held  in  Ventura 
county. 


Solano  Countv. — The  thirty-second  annual  Teachers'  Institute 
was  held  at  Suisun  September  23-27  inclusive.  County  Saperintetid- 
€ut  A.  P.  Sanborn  can  pride  himself  on  the  success  of  his  first  Insti- 
tute. A.  B.  Coffey,  of  the  Pacific  Educational  Journal,  was  the 
conductor,  assisted  for  two  days  by  Prof  T*  B.  Bailey,  of  the  State 
University.  Mr.  Coffey  was  the  man  for  the  place,  and  before  the  first 
half  day's  session  was  over  had  removed  all  restraint  to  such  a  degree 
that  instead  of  its  being  a  difficult  matter  to  get  the  teachers  to  talk, 
there  always  were  several  who  wanted  the  floor  at  the  same  time* 
Monday  fort^noon  was  devoted  to  organization  and  brief  addresses  by 
Superintendent  Sanborn  and  Mr;  Coflfey.  In  the  afternoon  W.  S,  - 
Cranraer,  of  Benicia,  gave  an  address  on  '^Teachers'  Institutes/*  which 
provoked  a  spirited  discussion.  It  was  unanimously  decided  that  the 
value  of  institutes  could  not  be  reckoned  in  dollars  and  cents.  Princi- 
pal G.  S.  Connor,  of  Dixon,  delivered  an  address  on  **  Silent  Forces,** 
which  was  considered  one  of  the  best  things  of  the  Institute.  Tues- 
day Principal  W,  F.  Hall,  of  the  Vacaville  High  School,  discussed 
mathematics,  using  as  a  basis  the  following  questions  :  i.  We  teach 
arithmetic  nine  years.  Are  the  results  commensurate  ?  2.  If  not, 
why  not?  3,  Can  we  secure  better  results  in  less  time?  4,  How  ? 
5.  What  part  of  the  instruction  in  this  subject  should  be  mental  ? 
Principal  G.  C.  Russell,  of  Dixon  High  School,  spoke  on  language 
preparation  for  high  school  work.  Professor  Bailey  spoke  on  the  same 
subject.  A,  Huckins,  of  Vallejo,  spoke  on  '*  Teaching  History/'  and 
Mr.  Coffey  on  *vSonie  Kssentials  in  the  Teaching  and  Study  of  His- 
tory.*' Prof.  C.  Wetmore  spoke  on  ^•Grammar/*  and  C.  B.  Towle, 
of  Vallejo,  on  **  Science  in  the  Grammar  Grades/'  Tuesday  night 
Professor  Bailey  delivered  an  excellent  address  to  a  very  large  audi- 
ence of  teachers  and  citizens,  on  "The  Study  QuadrilaieraL'*  Wednes- 
day morning  was  taken  up  in  general  discussion  as  to  the  amount  of 
time  that  should  be  given  to  each  subject.  Mrs,  A.  Huckins  gave  a 
spirited  address  on  '*  Geography,*'  and  Miss  Margaret  Tobin  read  a 
splendid  paper  on  *'  Memory."     Wednesday  night  David  Starr  Jordan 
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lectured  on  **  AUniria  and  AUniisra.  '*  It  is  needless  to  ssLy  that  it  wts 
up  to  his  nsual  standard.  Thursday,  Professor  Bailey.  Mr.  Coffey  ani3 
State  Superinlendeot  Black  vied  with  each  other  io  giving  good  tbin^^ 
for  the  teachers  to  consider.  Thursday  night  Superintendent  Black 
delivered  a  practical  talk  to  patrons  and  teachers.  He  was  listened 
to  with  interest,  and  gave  some  valuable  facts.  Friday  morning  was 
given  up  to  the  discussion  of  music  and  drawing,  followed  by  a  final 
resume  by  Mr.  Coffey,  In  the  afternoon  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions read  its  report,  and  the  Institute  adjourned,  the  teachers  votiDg 
it  one  of  the  best  they  had  ever  attended. 


Descriptive,  but  not  Strictly  Physiological. 


c^^\ 


i 


An  Iowa  school  ma*am,  at  the  Iroquois  County  Institute,  is 
ited  with  the  following  not  strictly  physiological  reply  to  the  query, 
**How  would  you  describe  the  mouth?*'  **The  mouth  is  the  front 
door  of  the  face.  It  is  the  aperture  to  the  cold  storage  of  the  anatomy. 
Some  mouths  look  like  peaches  and  cream,  and  some  look  like  a  hole 
in  a  brick  wall.  The  mouth  is  a  hotbed  of  toothaches,  the  safety 
valve  of  oratory.  It  is  the  crimson  gateway  to  the  liver.  It  is  palri 
otism's  fountain  and  the  tool-chest  for  pie.  Without  it  the  politician 
would  go  down  to  an  unhonored  grave  and  the  office  seeker  would 
have  to  work  for  his  living.  It  is  the  grocer's  friend,  the  stump- 
speaker's  pride  and  the  dentist's  only  hope.  It  puts  some  men  on  the 
rostrum  and  some  in  jail.  It  is  more  tempting  than  strawberries  and  ■ 
cream  when  attached  to  a  woman,  and  the  tobacconists'  dearest  friend 
when  attached  to  a  man.  Without  it  the  teachers'  institute  would  be, 
a  dream,  and  a  schoolma*am  would  lose  her  attraction." 


The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  in  the  suit  of  Augustine  Kelle 
against  the  Sutter  County  Board  of  Education  that  the  plaintiff  y 
entitled  to  a  writ  of  mandate  from  the  lower  court  to  compel  the  ( 
fendants  to  grant  him  a  teachers  certificate.  The  Supreme  Court 
holds  that  the  plaintiff,  having  complied  with  the  provisions  precedent 
to  the  granting  of  a  certificate,  the  refusal  to  grant  him  one  was  purely 
arbitrary.  The  Court  declares  that  Boards  of  Education  have  no  dis^H 
cretion  to  refuse  a  certificate  when  the  applicant  has  complied  with  all 
the  requirements  as  to  fitness  and  qualifications. 


i 
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EDITOt^Iflli. 


The  first  teacher  to  receive  a  pension  iiiider  the  Teachers'  Pen- 
sion Law,  so  far  as  we  have  learned,  is  William  White,  formerly  of 
San  Francisco,  now  of  Watsonvilie,  Cal. 

if 

The  season  for  the  renewal  of  subscriptions  to  magazines  will 
soon  be  here.  The  Journal  has  arranged  for  clubbing  with  the  lead- 
ing magazines,  and  we  can  furnish  our  subscribers  with  the  Ccftiury^ 
Scribncr's,  Harper^ s,  Cosmnpoiiian,  Atianik  Monthly^  and  in  fact  any 
magazine  you  want,  at  a  reduction. 

If 

We  acknowledge  obligations  to  Messrs.  David  J,  Reese,  of  Santa 
Paula,  and  G.  S.  Conner,  of  Dixon,  for  the  proceedings  of  the  insti- 
tutes recorded  in  this  number  of  the  Journal.  We  are  also  indebted 
to  the  courtesy  of  the  Overland  Monihly  for  the  illustrations  in  the 
article  on  "The  Relation  of  Kindergartens  to  the  Public  Schools." 

A  CORRESPONDENT  in  the  Neiv  England  Jottmal  of  Education 
says  that  the  defeat  of  Superintendent  Search  at  the  end  of  his  first 
year's  service  in  Los  Angeles  was  due  to  many  causes,  chief  of  which 
was  the  fact  that  be  had  not  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  teachers. 
This  is  a  short,  but  true,  story,  with  a  momentous  moral  for  the  con- 
sideration of  superintendents  and  principals  generally, 

if 

A  SCHOOL  trustee^  who  seems  to  know  what  the  Journal  is  good 
for,  writes:  **I  am  still  clerk  of  the  scho3l  district.  You  will  please 
forward  Journal  to  me  ;  our  school  is  running,  wc  need  it,''  That  is 
just  what  the  Journal  aims  to  be — an  aid  in  running  the  school ;  and 
if  teachers  and  trustees  will  read  it  more  thoroughly  and  put  into 
practice  the  suggestions  it  contains,  our  public  schools  will  soon  show 
symptoms  of  unprecedented  advancement. 


A  CURIOUS  situation  is  disclosed  in  IfOuisiana,  where  there  is  a 
constitutional  amendment  pending,  which  imposes  an  educational  re- 
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quirement  in  the  matter  of  voting.  The  amendment  was  submitted 
with  the  object  of  disfranchising  the  negroes,  bat  a  large  proportiafi 
of  the  negroes  are  favoring  it,  as  an  incitant  to  the  edncation  of  thdi 
race,  while  the  illiterate  whites  are  opposing  it,  on  the  grotinds  that  it 
will  take  away  the  franchise  from  this  large  class  of  their  own  color. 
Verily,  the  world  does  move. 

if 

In  the  September  Journal  we  noted  the  establishment  of  a  new 
high  school  in  each  of  the  two  chief  towns  of  Napa  connty.  Mis- 
fortune seems  to  have  overtaken  the  school  to  be  located  in  St.  Helena, 
for  the  supervisors  of  the  county  declared  the  election  for  the  organi- 
zation of  the  school  illegal  on  account  of  an  informality  in  the  election 
petition  in  one  of  the  districts  that  voted  to  unite  with  St.  Helena. 
The  supervisors  refused  to  levy  tax  for  the  support  of  the  school,  but 
the  plucky  people  are  in  earnest  in  their  determination  to  have  a  high 
school,  and  they  have  raised  a  sufficient  sum  by  subscription  to  pro- 
vide for  maintaining  the  school  until  a  new  election  can  be  held.  A 
small  fee  is  charged  for  tuition,  but  provision  is  made  for  free  admis- 
sion of  pupils  unable  to  pay. 

IT 

Professor  E.  E.  Brown,  of  the  Sute  University,  has  made  the 
following  announcement,  which  will  be  of  personal  interest  to  progres- 
sive teachers  living  within  several  hours*  ride  of  the  University : 

**The  regular  University  class  in  the  Theory  of  Edncation,  meet- 
ing four  times  a  week,  has  one  of  its  recitation  honfs  for  this  term  at 
10:20  A.  M.  Saturday.  The  Saturday  recitations  are  devoted  to  a 
summary  of  the  lectures  given  in  the  other  three  recitation  hours  of 
the  week,  and  the  discussion  of  special  questions  in  educational  theory. 
Any  teachers  who  can  regularly  attend  these  Saturday  sessions  will  be 
welcomed  as  visiting  members  of  the  class.  Ordinarily  university 
matriculation  will  not  be  required,  nor  university  credit  given  for  such 
attendance.  School  principals  who  receive  this  card  are  respectfully 
requested  to  extend  the  notice  to  the  teachers  in  their  respective 
schools.*' 

if 

The  circular  letter  to  the  superintendents  and  teachers  prepared 
by  the  committee  of  the  California  Council  of  Education  is  receiving 
attention  at  the  institutes.  A  day  set  aside  for  the  discussion  of  the 
questions  contained  in  the  letter  is  a  day  profitably  spent,  provided 
^hat  a  strong  local  committee  has  the  matter  in  hand,  and  a  copy  of 
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ae  letter  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  teacher  previous  to  the 
aeelitig  of  the  institute  ;  and,  provided  further,  that  the  teachers 
"have  read  the  reports  of  the  Committees  of  Ten  and  Fifteen  where  the 
whole  field  is  traversed.  The  results  of  these  discussions,  in  so  far  as 
they  may  be  summed  up  should  be  forwarded  to  Supt.  J.  W*  Linscott, 
of  Santa  Cruz,  chairman  of  the  California  committee^  by  some  one 
designated  by  the  institute,  to  be  presented  as  at  least  a  report  of  prog- 
ress by  the  committee,  at  the  Oakland  meeting  of  the  State  Associa- 
tion, the  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  of  January  next. 

The  following,  taken  from  a  Wisconsin  journal,  indicates  that 
the  provision  for  institutes  in  California  has  some  features  that  our 
Eastern  friends  would  be  glad  to  incorporate  in  their  own  : 

'* Institutes  have  been  appointed  in  only  nine  counties  of  Wiscon- 
sin* This  is  about  one- third  the  usual  number.  Several  county 
superintendents  who  expected  to  hold  institutes  are  disappointed. 
This  matter  of  determining  when  and  bow  ranch  institute  work  shall 
be  done  can  never  be  satisfactorily  determined  until  provision  is  made 
for  an  institute  fund  in  each  county,  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
county  superintendent/' 

Since  the  abo%*e  quotation  was  printed  the  Wisconsin  legislature 
has  passed  a  law  similar  to  our  own,  by  which  an  institute  fund  is 
created  in  each  county  hy  fees  to  be  paid  by  candidates  for  examina- 
tion ;  this  fund  is  to  be  expended  by  the  county  superintendent  for 
institute  purposes. 

This  is  the  institute  season  proper,  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
State  these  annual  meetings  are  now  being  held.  That  the  great  body 
of  earnest  teachers  finds  in  these  gatherings  much  that  is  helpful  and 
inspiring,  there  can  be  no  question  ;  but  there  is  in  some  directions 
an  undercurrent  of  popular  opinion,  emphasized  occasionally  by  a  dis- 
cordant note  from  the  teachers'  ranks,  that  the  State  receives  no  ade- 
quate return  for  the  liberal  outlay  in  support  of  Teachers*  Institutes. 
We  believe  that  this  view  is  an  erroneous  one,  and  that  the  institute  is 
one  of  the  most  potent  agencies  in  lifting  the  public  schools  to  a 
higher  plane  of  efficiency  and  usefulness.  However,  that  the  work  of 
these  annual  conventions  can  be  made  a  still  greater  source  of  inspira- 
tion and  guidance  there  is  no  doubt ;  and  if  the  older  and  more  ex- 
perienced teachers,  as  well  as  the  young  and  inexperienced,  will 
attend  in  the  spirit  of  earnestness  and  lend  their  hearty  sympathy  and 
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cooperation  to  officers,  conductors  and  kctnrers,  there  will  be  aroased 
all  over  this  State  a  professional  enthusiasm,  an  edncational  quicken- 
ing, that  will  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  our  schools.  Trusting  that 
good  work,  good  fellowship,  and  a  high  ideal  of  the  mission  of  the 
institute  may  prevail  in  all,  the  Journai.  extends  greeting. 

A 

Superintendent  Garuck,  of  Alameda  county,  will  convene 
his  institute  in  Oakland  January  2,  3  and  4,  during  the  session  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  and  the  two  gatherings  will  practically  be 
united,  as  was  the  case  last  year  when  the  Santa  Cruz  Teachers*  In- 
stitute met  with  the  State  Association  in  Santa  Cruz.  We  look  for- 
ward to  the  Oakland  meeting  with  the  expectation  that  it  will  be  the 
largest  and  best  the  Association  has  yet  held.  The  contiguity  of  so 
many  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  State  assures  the  presence 
of  an  unusual  number  of  our  prominent  educators,  and  the  important 
problems  to  be  discussed  by  the  Association  will  attract  a  large  attend- 
ance of  teachers  and  friends  of  public  education  from  all  parts  of  the 
State.  This  meeting  should  be  a  notable  one.  The  place  itself  with 
its  numerous  points  of  interest  near  at  hand  affords  pleasant  diversion 
for  after-session  hours.  The  presidency  of  Prof.  Earl  Barnes  gives  as- 
surance of  a  strong  program  and  a  session  in  which  the  chair  will  not 
be  held  responsible  for  any  lagging  or  failure  to  drive  straight  to  the 
point  in  view.  Teachers  should  arrange  their  holiday  vacation  so  as 
to  be  there  and  enjoy  it  all.     Oakland  will  extend  a  hearty  welcome 

The  legislature  of  Pennylvania  has  passed  an  act  to  prevent  the 
wearing  in  the  public  schools  of  that  commonwealth,  by  any  of  the 
teachers  thereof,  of  any  dress,  insignia,  marks  or  emblems,  indicating 
the  fact  that  such  teacher  is  an  adherent  or  member  of  any  religious 
order,  sect  or  denomination,  and  imposing  a  fine  upon  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  any  public  school  permitting  the  same.  This  act  is  gen- 
erally regarded  by  the  leading  educators  of  the  State  as  one  of  ques- 
tionable propriety,  while  its  constitutionality  is  a  doubtful  question, 
with  which  the  courts  will  be  called  upon  to  grapple.  The  legislature 
also  passed  a  compulsory  school  law,  the  practical  results  of  which 
will  be  awaited  with  interest  by  the  other  States  in  which  tentative 
measures  of  the  same  tenor  have  proved  ineffective.  An  act  to  with- 
-  '  *  the  State  appropriation  from  school  districts  that  neglect  to  keep 
tial  outhouses  in  good  repair  and  proper  sanitary  condition 
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was  also  passed.  Of  the  need  of  this  stringent  law  in  relation  to 
decency,  every  teacher  who  is  familiar  with  the  unspeakable  abomina- 
tions tolerated  in  many  of  the  schools  of  the  Keystone  State  must 
know.  A  similar  law  in  some  other  States  would  also  work  an  im- 
provement in  this  direction,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  reports  of 
Superintendent  Moulder  on  the  condition  of  twenty-eight  out  of  the 
sixty*four  public  school  buildings  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Del  Norte  county  teachers'  institute,  held  Sept.  24-26  inclu- 
sive, was  an  illustration  of  the  capability  of  the  teachers  of  the  State* 
There  are  only  eighteen  regularly  employed  teachers  in  the  county  :  five 
men,  thirteen  women.  Three  or  four  unemployed  teachers  in  the 
county  attended  and  participated  iu  the  discussions,  the  impression 
being  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  county  to  attend, 
the  fact  of  non*employment  being  accidental.  The  little  company 
was  equal  to  every  demand.  There  was  Granville  F.  Foster,  prin- 
cipal of  the  county  high  school  at  Crescent  City,  to  present  his  de- 
partment of  the  work,  and  by  scholarly  lecture  incite  the  young 
teacher  to  higher  attainment*  and  invite  the  general  public  to  higher 
levels  of  thought.  Under  the  stimulus  of  his  presence  a  Chautauqua 
circle  has  been  organized  in  the  town,  for  the  promotion  of  intel- 
lectual fellowship  during  the  winter  that  emphasizes  a  geographical 
isolation.  In  this  work  his  assistant.  Mrs.  E.  M,  Lipowilz,  will 
be  a  worthy  coadjutor.  Mr.  S.  C.  Garrison, principal  of  the  gram- 
mar school,  whose  work  in  Santa  Clara  and  Marin  counties  will 
be  recalled  by  many  readers  of  the  Journ.vi.,  promises  to  give  a 
wise  and  salutary  administration,  and  prove  a  strong  factor  in  the 
social  and  iulellectnal  life  of  the  little  community-  D.  W.  Finch»  of 
Smith  River,  type  of  the  more  permanent  village  principal  in  Califor- 
nia, tax-payer,  living  in  his  own  comfortable  home,  possessing  a  good 
stock  of  common  sense»  without  a  fad,  but  capable  of  much  solid  work. 
Supt.  Leisbman,  a  young  man,  not  a  teacher,  but  ambitious  to  serve 
his  constituents  well,  and  quick  to  recognize  merit  in  his  corps.  And 
so  the  roll  might  be  called  further.  Every  phase  of  elementary  educa* 
tion  was  touched,  excursions  taken  into  the  field  of  secondary  educa- 
tion, and  glimpses  given  of  the  greater  heights  that  lie  beyond.  The 
day  sessions  were  attended  by  many  of  the  citizens,  chiefly  women* 
In  the  evenings  the  hall  was  filled,  the  addresses  being  of  a  character* 
to  interest  the  general  public.     It  was  voted  to  have  an  annual  insti- 
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tute.  The  SuperinteDdent,  in  view  of  the  situation,  will  probably  in- 
cline to  a  biennial  meeting,  although  favoring  a  session  next  year. 
That  such  a  meeting  is  valuable,  especially  to  a  community  so  situ- 
ated, is  above  cavil.  Helpful  indirectly  through  the  healthful  impulse 
given  to  the  teachers;  helpful  directly  to  the  community,  by  associa- 
tion with  the  teachers  and  the  instruction  and  inspiration  of  the  ad- 
dresses enjoyed. 

One  of  the  problems  aflFecting  directly  every  professional  teacher 
in  our  State  does  not  seem  to  have  received  that  attention  which  its 
importance  demands,  and  we  are  unable  to  account  for  the  indifference 
shown  by  institutes,  and  other  associations  of  teachers,  in  ignoring  it 
almost  entirely.     We  refer  to  the  problem  growing  out  of  the  keen 
competition — rather,  let  us  say,  the  wild  struggle,  for  positions  in  our 
public  schools.   Able  and  experienced  teachers,  as  well  as  tyros  in  the 
ranks,  report  that  the  scramble  for  place  is  having  a  demoralizing  eflFect 
upon  the  standing  of  the  teacher  in  general,  and  presents  a  most  dis- 
couraging outlook  for  those  who  expect  to  make  teaching  a  livelihood. 
The  conditions  as  they  appear  in  every  county  in  our  State  show  that 
too  many  persons  have  been  granted  licenses  to  teach,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  solution  of  the  problems  as  to  how  our  professional 
teachers  are  to  make  a  living,  and  how  to  prevent  the  lowering  of  the 
standard  of  the  profession,  depends  upon  an  advance  in  the  require- 
ments for  a  teacher's  certificate.     Other  States,  zealous  in  the  work  of 
making  the  public  school  system  as  good  as  possible,  have  recognized 
the  necessity  of  demanding  a  higher  grade  of  ability  for  admission  to 
the  teachers*  ranks,  but  in  California  it  is  practically  easier  to-day  to 
secure  credentials  to  teach  than  it  was  some  years  ago.     Our  State 
Normal  schools,  it  is  true,  have  strengthened  their  courses  of  study, 
and  a  wonderful  stimulus  to  professsional  training  has  been  received 
from  the  State  University ;  but,  nevertheless,  while  these  influences 
have  been  at  work  to  raise  the  standard  among  the  best  classes  in  the 
teaching  profession  in  the  State,  little  has  been  done  to  exclude  from 
the  schools  those  who  do  not  possess  the  special  talents  and  attain- 
ments which  should  be  the  essential  qualifications  of  the  teacher.     As 
a  veteran  teacher  put  the  matter,  * 'Almost  anybody  can  teach  school 
now.'* 

It  is  evident  that  if  our  public  schools  are  to  be  raised  to  a  higher 
eflSciency,  if  teaching  is  to  be  recognized  as  a  dignified  vocation,  and 
if  the  impulse  and  inspiration  of   those  who  by  energy  md  self- 
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denial  bare  acquired  that  higher  professional  traitHiig  so  desirable  in 
our  schools  are  to  be  adequately  rewarded,  soruetbing  must  be  done 
to  prevent  the  unfit,  tbe  incompetent  and  tbe  improperly' trained  from 
crowding  the  calling.  This  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern,  and  it  is 
submitted  for  discussion. 

In  Massacbusetts,  the  broad  view  that  the  public  schools  shall  be 
in  the  bands  of  none  but  a  high  order  of  professionally-traioed  teach- 
ers  is  a  sign  of  tbe  times. 

A  new  departure  has  been  made  to  increase  tbe  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  Normal  schools,  so  that  hereafter  no  one  can  be  ad- 
mitted without  having  been  graduated  from  a  high  school,  or  having 
received  an  equivalent  education.  This  is  to  be  followed  up  by  a 
movement  to  employ  no  teachers  but  those  who  have  been  trained  in 
these  schools  or  in  colleges,  and,  with  that  end  in  view,  the  number 
of  Normal  schools  is  to  be  increased  from  five  to  nine.  This  is  the 
most  advanced  stand  that  has  been  taken  in  any  State,  and  it  is  clear 
that  it  will  result  in  doing  much  toward  raising  the  rank  of  teaching 
as  a  professsion,  and  be  an  immeasurable  benefit  to  tbe  children  who 
are  to  be  educated  in  Massachusetts  schools. 

To  measures  that  will  work  a  similar  result,  and  to  restrictions 
upon  OUT  county  boards  of  education  in  tbe  matter  of  granting  certi- 
ficates, we  must  look  for  relief  from  tbe  evils  attending  an  over-supply 
of  persons  authorized  to  teach  school  in  California,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
a  wise  and  thorough  discussion  of  the  situation  will  be  productive  of 
some  practical  plan  to  accomplish  the  end  desired.       A*   Meg  ah  an. 

4 


In  the  death  of  James  G.  Kennedy,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
figures  in  educational  work  in  tbe  State  passes  away.  For  twenty  five 
years  bis  name  has  filled  a  slowly  but  surely  widening  circle.  He 
secured  no  position  by  what  men  call  accident.  He  made  a  way  for 
every  step.  Born  in  Illinois  in  1845,  be  came  to  California  in  1852. 
In  1855  the  family  located  in  Santa  Clara  county,  where  Mr.  Kennedy 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  career  so  suddenly  closed.  In  1S62  he  was 
a  miner  near  Marysville.  In  1863  be  entered  tbe  State  Normal  School 
then  located  in  San  Francisco.  After  graduation,  bis  experience  in- 
cluded the  little  country  school  at  Wright's  Station,  Sanla  Crux  county; 
tbe  principalship  at  Los  Gatos;  principal  of  a  grammar  school  in  San 
Jose;  of  the  high  school  in  the  same  city;  county  superintendent  of 
Santa  Clara;  city  stiperintendent  of  San  Jose*     In  1S83  he  came 
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San  Francisco,  where  after  a  time  he  obtained  a  position  in  the  eveniDg 
schools.  From  there  through  the  primary  schools  and  the  Commer- 
cial High  School  to  the  inspectorship  (jnst  created)  of  the  city  schools. 
Then  followed  the  presidency  of  thg  Coggswell  Polytechnic  College  in 
1 888.  In  this  position,  until  the  school  was  temporarily  cJosed,  when 
he  was  elected  to  the  principalship  of  the  Franklin  grammar  school, 
In  July  of  this  year,  the  public  was  surprised  in  his  election  to  the 
principalship  of  the  city  Normal  School— a  position  for  which  there  was 
a  keen  contest  in  which  his  name  bad  not  appeared.  This  place 
suited  his  taste  and  ambition,  and  he  entered  upon  it  with  a  xetl, 
energy  and  enthusiasm  even  greater  than  usual  to  him.  On  the  even- 
ing of  September  23rd,  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Girls'  High  School, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  first  of  a  series  of  Shakespeare  readings  by 
George  Riddle.  Mr.  Kennedy  slipped  from  his  seat  and  expired  in  a 
moment.  He  died  as  he  would  have  wished,  in  harness.  Samuel  M.^ 
Shortridge»  a  former  pupil,  delivered  an  impressive  funeral  oration*  iti'^ 
response  to  an  expressed  wish  of  the  deceased.     The  pall-bearers  were 

P       chosen  from  his  former  associate  principals  in  San  Francisco,  with  the  ^ 
addition  ot  ex-State  Superiniendent  Hoitt,  James  W.  Rea,  of  San  Jose«fl 
and  Charles  VV".  Welch,  of  San   Francisco.     There  were  two  distinctfl 
sides  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  emphasized  by  two  distinct  periods  in  his  life.  ™ 
There  was  his  work  in  Santa  Clara  county,  and  his  place  in  the  bisrorj* 
of  the  San  Francisco  schools.     In  the  former  there  was  a  questioufl 
whether  Mr.  Kennedy  had  not  mistaken  his  career.     Known  at   thal^ 
time  as  *'Ji^*'  Kennedy,  he  was  held  responsible  for  much  of  the 
political  manipulation  in  San  Jose  and  Santa  Clara.     The  favorite  ex- 
pression, '*he  is  true  to  his  friends"  was  afifectionately  applied  to  him 
by  his  associates.     The  spirit  of  the  teacher  seemed  to  have  been  lost 
in  the  engrossing  demands  of  political  machination.     There  followed, 
as  there  always  will  under  such  conditions,  disaster.     The  particulars 
need  not  be  detailed  here,  for  they  are  part  of  the  history  of  Santa 
Clara  county.     Mr.  Kennedy  went  to  San  Francisco.     Then  came  his 
dark  days;  then  rose  the  sunshine  of  his  real  genius.     He  became  a 
student  again,  a  student  of  books  as  well  as  men.     With  fine  courage 
he  opened  up  a  new  career.     He  became  an  earnest  advocate  of  man- 
ual training.     He  applied  himself  to  the  mastery  of  the  subject,  throw- 
ing into  this  new  channel  all  the  force  of  a  naturally  vigorous  mind 
and  a  strong  physique.     He  began  a  real  growth  as  a  teacher  and  a 
public  expounder  of  educational  principles.     Temperate,  without  vices 
that  degrade;  clear-headed  and  unflinching  in  his  advocacy  of  what 
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he  held  right;  filled  with  the  student  spirit,— these  are  the  qualities 
that  the  teachers  of  California  recogoize  in  the  deceased  as  worthy  of 
emulation.  For  these  they  regret  his  untimely  eud,  and  lay  their 
tributes  upon  his  grave. 

Mrs.  Katherine  B.  Fisher  died  in  Oakland,  September  4th. 
She  was  well-known  in  all  the  higher  educational  circles  of  the  State. 
Her  reputation  as  a  teacher  grew  from  her  work  in  the  Oakland  High 
School,  where  for  many  years  she  had  charge  of  the  department  of 
English.  The  daughter  of  a  New  England  clergyman,  she  was  a  fine 
representative  of  all  that  New  England  life  means.  She  was  filled 
with  its  inspiration,  and  breathed  the  spirit  of  its  highest  culture. 
Thousands  of  students  have  reason  to  be  grateful  for  her  workp  and 
the  community  in  which  she  lived  her  unobtrusive  but  influential  life» 
mourn  her  as  they  mourn  no  common  loss  ;  for  they  realize  in  her  life 
work  the  value  to  society  of  a   gifted,  devoted  teacher. 


A 

Mr.  a.  p.  Roache,  Master  of  the  California  State  Grange,  had 
some  words  of  practical  wisdom  to  say  to  the  delegates  to  the  State 
Grange  which  held  its  meeting  in  Merced  county  recently.  To  become 
conversant  with  the  means  which  science  has  discovered  to  solve  the 
important  problems  of  agriculture,  and  to  be  made  familiar  with  the 
best  appliances  and  modes  which  experience  has  demonstrated  for 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  husbandman  profitably,  requires  study 
just  as  well  as  preparation  for  followirig  any  other  vocation  does,  and 
Mr.  Roache *s  suggestion  that  more  of  our  boys  and  girls  should  be 
educated  for  the  farm  is  a  timely  one.  Napoleon,  that  shrewd  ob- 
server and  embodiment  of  masterful  energy,  is  credited  with  the  pithj^ 
remark  :  * 'Agriculture  is  the  basis — ^the  soul  of  my  empire." 

In  a  still  broader  sense  is  agriculture  the  soul  of  a  country  like 
our  own,  and  we  heartily  concur  in  these  suggestions  of  Master 
Roache  : 

"When  the  farmer  as  carefully  prepares  himself  to  as  successfully 
conduct  the  affairs  of  the  farm  as  do  men  in  other  vocations  requiring 
much  less  judgment  and  versatility  of  mind,  there  will  be  less  of 
drudgery,  less  of  discontent,  less  of  failure,  and  vastly  more  of  that 
satisfaction  enjoyed  where  positive  knowledge  dispels  all  elements  of 
chance  or  doubt,  regardless  of  the  monetary  returns,  which,  though 
important,  are  often  not  the  prime  incentives  to  effort.     We  have  a 


well-endowed,  well-equipped  Agriculmral  College,  presided  aver  by 
an  able  scientist,  a  man  alike  honored  in  Europe  and  America*  and 
who  for  twenty  years  has  guided  the  progressive  agriculture  of  Cali- 
fornia. Professor  Hilgard  is  universally  admired^  and  when  he  tells 
us  there  is  no  snobbery  at  the  college  we  believe  it,  and  our  hopes  rise 
accordingly.  The  closest  sympathy  should  exist  between  the  college 
and  the  grange.  Farmers  should  visit  the  college  and  see  for  them- 
selves the  thoroughness  of  the  work  conducted,  and  note  the  capital 
with  which  their  sons  and  daughters  would  be  endowed  through  a 
course  in  its  excellent  curriculum.  As  soon  as  it  is  truly  understood 
that  neither  dollars  nor  acres,  but  mind,  constitutes  the  mau»  and  that 
knowledge  is  power  when  legitimately  applied,  farmers  will  send  their 
children  to  be  educated  as  farmers,  and  no  longer  wonder  that  the 
farms  are  being  deserted  by  the  brightest  boys  and  girls,  when  they 
are  educated  for  everything  but  farmers.  Every  farraer*s  boy  or  girl 
cannot  attend  the  college,  but  what  would  be  easier  than  for  every 
subordinate  Grange,  or  two  Granges,  or  each  county,  to  select  a  capa- 
ble boy  or  girl^  give  hira  or  her  a  full  course  in  the  college  and  receive 
the  biggest  interest  for  the  small  arauunt  each  would  have  to  pay.  by 
having  this  scientific  farmer  disseminate  throughout  the  neighborhood 
that  knowledge  which  but  few,  comparatively,  can  ever  obtain  ?  " 
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Chico. 


The  thirteenth  terra  of  the  Chico  Normal  opened  September  4tb 
with  every  evidence  of  continued  usefulness. 

Statistically  speaking,  the  Normal  department  numbers  190,  25^ 
of  whom  constitute  the  Senior  class.  The  entering  class  numbers  48, 
among  them  9  graduates  from  the  grammar  department  of  the  training- 
school.  Of  the  sum  total,  59  are  counted  as  the  '*  new  ones,**  The 
training  school  enrolls  92  pupils  in  the  grammar  grades,  69  in  the 
primary,  35  in  the  ungraded;  total  enrollment,  386, 
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Vacation  wanderings  have  been  quite  extensive.  Work  has  called 
the  various  members  of  the  faculty  *'  houje  again;"  Principal  Pennell 
from  the  bay,  Miss  Rogers »  Messrs.  French  and  Seymour  from  South- 
ern California,  the  Misses  Fuller  and  Parnieter  from  the  East,  Miss 
Esther  Wilson  from  Berlin,  Miss  Helen  Eliot  from  Palo  Alto,  and  the 
others  from  the  scenes  of  their  various  **  outings;"  all  with  uew  ideas,  ] 
new  zeal  and  stronger  purpose  to  make  the  thirteenth  terra  the  l>est  of 
alL  The  list  of  instructors  has  been  increased  by  the  election  of  Miss 
Alice  Priest  in  English.  Miss  Emma  A.  Wilson  in  the  ungraded  school. 
Mr.  U.  G.  Durfee  succeeds  Mr,  J.  H.  Gray,  Jr.,  in  Physics  and 
Chemistry. 

Several  new  photographs  and  engravings  have  been  added  to  the 
art  collection.  This  collection,  which  is  now  of  quite  a  respectable 
size^  will  be  a  great  educator  in  lines  frequently  omitted  by  Normal 
schools.  New  photographs  have  been  recently  taken  of  the  grounds 
and  various  rooms  in  the  building.  These  will  decorate  the  next 
commencement  program. 

The  Literary  Society  is  re-organized  for  pleasure  and  profit.  Fra- 
ternal sociability  was  pleasantly  inaugurated  with  a  reception  October 
41b,  given  by  the  society  to  the  new  puptls,  A  debating  society  has 
been  formed  by  the  young  men  of  the  school,  who  are  already  planning 
vigorous  oratorical  contests. 

The  lecture  course  for  the  year  opened  October  nth  with  a  talk 
by  Lieutenant  Connell  on  the  Greeley  expedition.  Already  eight  en- 
tertainments have  been  arranged.  Recently  ex -President  Horace 
Davis,  of  the  State  University,  gave  a  most  enjoyable  talk  on  his  per- 
sonal experience  in  Japan.  Mr.  Davis  never  fails  to  interest  as  well 
as  instruct. 

The  Normal  grounds  are  particularly  beautiful  this  fall.  Land* 
scape  gardening  is  here  perfected.  Beds  of  gorgeous  autumn  bloom* 
ing  plants,  so  arranged  that  their  colors  blend  in  ribbon*like  effects, 
encompass  with  graceful  curves  the  beautifully -kept  lawns.  Indian 
summer  has  set  its  brilliant  stamp  upon  the  trees  and  wild  grape-vines 
that  fringe  the  creek  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  a  background  of  viv4d 
coloring. 

Of  the  44  members  of  the  graduating  class  who  celebrated  com- 
mencement. June  19.  1895.  all  but  five  are  now  installed  in  schools, 
teaching  their  *'  first  terra."  No  more  fitting  tribute  could  be  paid  to 
the  excellence  of  the  work  done  by  the  Chico  Normal.  That  her 
alumni  are  enabled  to  enter  positions  so  soon  after  graduation,  and  sue- 


attest  tht:  ftcogi^ized  high  ^i&udin^ 
Tbe  Nonoal  forg^ets  not  her  stodeol  cfaildreo.  That  she 
keep  in  tooch  with  their  9cti€M>l  work  and  know  of  tbe  practical  wwth 
of  the  pnnciples  she  inculcates,  a  coirespoodeoce  borean  has  been  es- 
tablished by  Mr  French,  for  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  suggestions. 
It  is  believed  that  both  the  graduates  and  the  Normal  School  will  be 
bene6ted  by  this  coarse. 

The  need  of  ibrmnlatiog  a  systematic  basis  for  the  operation  of 
country  schools  has  long  been  felt;— to  make  them  parts  of  an  educa- 
tional whole«  not  so  many  disjointed  bits  with  nothing  bttt  the  State 
series  of  text- books  in  common.  It  is  hoped  that  this  correspond- 
ence bureau  may  be  instrumental  in  establishing  a  systematic  course 
of  study  and  a  series  of  general  rales  that  shall  unite  in  thought  and 
action  the  country  schools  of  Northern  California-  to  upbuild, 
lighten  and  enlarge  their  sphere  of  action. 

There  has  been  a  large  demand  for  institute  instructors  this 
to  meet  which  will  draw  heavily  upon  the  teaching  force  of  the  laculty 
The  country  schools  seem  to  be  awakening  somewhat  to  their  needs, 

I  and  the  instruction  given  at  these  institates  will  thus  be  the  more 
profitable.  E.  A.  W 
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8.  T.  Black, 
W.W,  SKAiiAir, 


OcTOBKR»    1895. 

Saperintendetit  of  Public  Instmction 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Inatmetioc 


S%CRA^EXTo,  Septemt>er  15,  XS95, 
To  ScPsatTfTKNOieNTi  a»d  Boards  of  Education  : 

Your  attention  is  respectfully  called  to  the  following  reflation  adopted  by 
the  Sute  Board  of  Education,  at  a  meeting  held  August  i^  1895. 

Respectfully, 

Samubl  T.  Bl^CK, 
SmPL  of  F»hli€  Initruciion^  and  ex-officia  Sety  SiaU  Board  of  Educaium. 
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WHERiiAS,  At  almost  evtjry  nietfting  of  l!i;s  Board  there  are  several  applica- 
tions for  diplomas  and  iiortinil  documents  that  do  not  comply  with  the  require- 
ments  of  the  Political  Code  relative  to  the  grafting  of  the  satne^  or  with  the  ruks 
adopted  by  the  Board  ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resohfed,  That  the  following  information  be  aeat  to  the  various  City  and 
Connty  Superintendents  and  Boards  of  Educ«^tion  throughout  tlie  State,  for  their 
guidance  in  recommending  teachers  for  State  credentials, 

/?esohv(t.  That  the  Secretary  is  hereby  directed  to  return  all  applications  thai 
do  not  fully  comply  with  the  requirements  of  law  and  the  rules  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

{I  J  Section  1521  of  the  Political  Code  requires  that  applicants  for  educational 
diplomas  must  have  taught  successfully  a  part  q? each  year  for  five  years,  and  that 
applicants  for  life  diplomas  must  have  taught  succesi/ni/y  for  a  part  of  eac/i  year 
for  ten  years.  The  years  need  not  be  consecutive^  but  the  aggregate  experience 
must  be  at  least  thirty-tive  and  seventy-five  months,  respectively.  That  is,  appli- 
cants  must  comply  with  both  of  these  time  conditions.  The  minimum  number  of 
years  must  be  five  and  ten,  respectively,  and  the  minimum  number  of  months 
must  be  thirty -five  and  seventy,  respectively. 

(2)  The  certificate  accompanying  the  application  must  be  a  valid  one — 
granted  under  the  provisions  of  Sections  177 it  1772,  1773,  1774  and  I775^u  full 
force  and  effect,  and  the  applicant  must  have  held  the  same  for  at  least  one  year. 

(3)  If  the  certificate  has  been  renewed,  it  ought  to  show  the  date  of  renewal 
(not  the  date  at  which  such  renewal  will  expire— the  law  fixes  that).  A  renewal^ 
beiug  the  act  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  not  of  the  County  Superintendent, 
ought  to  be  attested  by  the  seal  of  the  Board,  just  as  the  original  is  attested. 

(4)  The  niles  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  require  that  all  applicants  for 
high  school  diplomas  must  show  a  successful  experience  of  eight  months  in  the 
California  State  University,  a  California  State  Normal  school,  or  a  high  school 
established  under  the  laws  of  this  State,  when  applying  for  a  high  school 
educational  diploma,  and  a  similar  experience  of  twenty-four  months  when 
applying  for  a  high  school  life  diploma. 

In  all  cases,  according  to  Section  1521  of  the  Political  Code,  there  must  have 
been  a  successful  experience  oi  at  least  twenty-one  months  in  the  public  schools 
of  California. 

(5)  The  two  years'  successful  experience  mentioned  in  subdivision  third  of 
Section  1505  of  the  Political  Code  is  construed  by  this  Board  to  mean  twenty 
months. 


OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE. 


BCX)KS. 

The  American  Book  Company  has  issued  an  attractive  pamphlet  describing 
standard  text  books  on  the  subjects  of  Astronomy,  Botany,  Chemistry  and  Labor- 
atory Study,  Geology,  Natural  History,  Zoology,  Physiology,  Physics,  Geography, 
and  General  Science,  Interspersed  among  the  descriptions  of  these  books  is 
much  entertaining  and  useful  information.  The  pamphlet  is  sure  to  be  welcomed 
by  teachers,  to  whom  it  is  sent  free  on  request 
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Professor  S\yce»  of  Oxford  University,  says  that  iht-  *•  Standard  Dictiisiv 
ary,"  published  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  is  truly  magiiificeDt,  and  worthj  of 
great  continent  which  produced  it.  It  is  more  than  complete,  and  the 
labor  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  and  more  especially  upon  the  settlement  of 
the  pronunciation,  must  have  been  enormous.  It  is  certain  to  supersede  all  oiImj 
existing  dictionaries  of  the  English  language. 

*'ScHOOi*  Engush/'  a  manual  for  use  in  connection  with  the  written  En 
work  of  secondary  schools.     Published  by  the  American  Book  Co.     A  compf^l 
sive,  practical  manual,  based  on  the  principle  of  learning  to  do  by  doing. 
lessons  are  illustrated. 

GiNN  &  Co,  have  published  *  Odysaey,  Book  VIZ'  Edited  by  Prot  Charla 
W,  Bain,  This  edition  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  pupils  just  beginuiag 
Homer.  The  notes  are  copious*  and  all  passages  likely  to  present  any  difficulty 
are  fully  explained.  Full  information  is  aimed  at  upon  all  matters  touching 
archeology,  mythology,  and  literature,  and  parallel  passages  from  other  authors 
are  freely  cited.     The  vocabulary  is  carefully  prepared. 

C,  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse,  N,  Y,,  has  published  **  A  System  of  Physical  CuJ- 
ture,*'  prepared  for  public  school  work  by  Louise  Preece  and  Louise  Gilman 
Kiehle^  instructor  in  physical  culture  iu  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Illustrate*! 
with  over  200  cuts.  This  book  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  class,  and  teachers  will 
be  pleased  with  the  arrangement  and  with  the  practical  value  of  the  numerous 
1  lustrations.     Price,  J2.00. 

A  BOOK  containing  much  valuable  information  that  is  difficult  to  find  else* 
where  is  "State  Education  for  the  People,"  published  by  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  Students  of  comparative  education  will  appreciate  the  results  of  the  labors 
of  the  painstaking  editor  who  has  brought  together  the  inleresiiug  matter  cm* 
bodied  in  the  twelve  chapters  of  this  book.    The  price  is  lt.25. 

Prof.  John  Henrv  Comstock.  of  Stanford  University,  has  published  *'A 
Manual  for  the  Study  of  Insects.'*  The  work  has  nearly  700  pages,  over  Sou 
engravings  and  full-page  plates,  and  is  wTitten  especially  as  an  aid  and  guide  to 
students,  amateurs,  and  horliculiuralists  interested  iu  knowing  something  about 
insect  life.  Tae  book  is  a  model  one  iu  all  its  details,  and  is  destined  to  rank  at 
once  as  a  standard  in  entomological  literature.  No  greater  praise  of  its  merits  is 
needed,  and  the  learned  author  and  his  accomplished  wife,  who  executed  tbr  fine 
drawings  and  engravings  that  add  so  much  to  the  value  and  attractiveness  of  the 
book,  have  rendered  to  students  of  entomology  everywhere  inestimable  service. 
The  volume  is  published  bj'  the  Comstock  Publishing  Company,  Ithica,  N,  V, 

Henry  O  Hoi;ghton,  senior  member  of  the  distinguished  publishing  house 
of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  died  recently  at  the  age  of  seventy^three  Mr, 
Houghton  was  a  man  of  superior  business  ability,  and  the  character  of  the  nu- 
merous publications  of  the  Riverside  Press  at  I  est  his  high  purpose. 

Leach.  Shewell  &  Sanborn,  Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago  have  pub- 
lished  in  The  Student's  Series  of  Latin  Classics  Cicero's  *'De  Oratore/*  Prof.  W. 
B.  Owen,  of  Lafayette  College,  has  edited  the  work,  and  it  has  been  ably  doae. 
The  basis  of  this  edition  is  the  critical  edition  of  Dr.  Sorof.  The  iutroduction, 
notes  and  a  valuable  critical  appendix  will  commeud  the  book  to  students, 
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D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  bave  added  to  llieir  excellent  Moderd  Lau>;uagc  Series 
tola's  **La  Debacle,'*  292  pp,,  introduction  price,  80  cents  ;  also  Fontaine's  "Flears 
^e  France/*  154  pages^  price,  60  cents.  In  "La  Debacle  the  student  will  find  more 
perhaps  of  the  living  French  of  to  day  than  in  a  widely-extended  course  in  the 
conventional  classics.  The  origiuftl  work  has,  of  course,  been  materially  reduced 
by  judicious  pruning,  to  adapt  the  present  text  to  its  pnr|>05e. 

Charles  Scribnkr's  Sons  have  published  "Herbart  and  the  Herbartians/' 
by  Charles  De  Garmo,  268  pages,  price  |i.  It  ainjs  to  give  a  rapid  general  view  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Herbartian  schooh  The  first  part  is  devoted  to  an  account  of 
Herbart,  his  psychology^  his  ethics  and  his  pedagogy.  The  view  is  necessarily 
general,  avoiding  technicalities  and  adhering  to  a  general  outline.  The  second! 
part  is  devoted  to  the  successors  of  Herbart  in  Germany,  and  their  expansions] 
and  applications  of  his  doctrines.  The  men  presented  are  Ziller^  Stoy,  Rein, 
Lange  and  Frick,  and  the  account  of  them  is  most  interesting  and  important. 
Herbartian  ideas  in  America  deals  with  the  work  of  the  Herbart  club  and  their 
efforts  to  develop  a  plan  for  the  coordination  of  studies.  The  book  is  a  very  in- 
teresting one,  and  the  American  student  has  placed  before  him  a  clear,  simple, 
connected  account  of  the  theories  and  work  of  the  Herbartians.  We  heartily 
commend  the  volume. 

The  "Mottoes  and  Commentaries  of  Frikdrich  Froebel's  Mother 
Play/^  the  new  version  by  Miss  Susan  H.  Blow,  has  just  been  published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  ss  Volume  31  of  the  International  Education  Series.  This  is  to 
be  followed  by  another  volume,  **The  Songs  and  Music,"  to  complete  the  work. 
As  FroebeKs  "Mutter-und  Koselietler"  is  regarded  as  the  key  to  the  philosophy  of 
the  kindergarten  and  the  manual  of  its  practice,  an  English  veision  that  presents 
the  original  ideas  of  Froebel  in  a  thoronghly  rational  and  practical  form  is  a  great 
desideratum. 

International  Education  Seriks.  edited  by  William  T.  Harris*  A.  M,, 
LL,  D.,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educaiion.  "Friedrich  Froebel's  Peda- 
gogic? of  the  Kindergarten  ;  or  his  ideas  concerning  the  play  and  playthings  of 
the  child."  Translated  by  Josephine  Jarvis.  New  Vork  :  D.  Appleton  tt  Co.,  337 
pages,  7'4  by  4^,  Price,  ^1.50.  The  kindergarten  has  become  so  generally  a  part 
of  public  school  work  that  anything  concerning  the  subject  will  be  reail  with  in- 
terest, more  especially  anything  from  the  great  master  of  the  subject.  There  are 
maay  who  are  simply  groping  their  way  in  kindergarten  work  :  others  are  ex- 
perimenting blindly  and  recklessly.  To  these  this  book  will  bring  light  on  the 
true  meaning  of  the  kindergarten.  Those  who  aim  to  be  kindergarten  teachers 
should  nnde  stand  that  there  in  s  imething  much  deeper  and  vastly  more  impor* 
taut  in  the  kindergarten  than  paper  folding,  clapping  of  hands,  etc.  Principles 
should  be  studied  ;  and  no  better  biok  can  be  found  for  this  purpose  than  that 
now  before  us. 

William  R.  Jknkins,  New  York,  has  published  **  Lectures  Faciles  Pour 
L*Etude  dn  Franyais,  By  Paul  Bercy.  lamo,  cloth,  256  pp.  $1.0  >.  This  book 
contains  short,  interesting*  carefully  chosen,  and  simply  told  stories,  by  modern 
authors.  Each  story  is  followed  by  grammatical  notes  and  lules.  The  most  diffi- 
cult phrases  have  been  translated  into  English,  and  at  the  end  of  the  book  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  irregular  verbs  in  use  and  a  model  of  each  conjugation  »s  to  be 
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found.  "Partir  a  TiEsapo  *'  Conicdia  en  un  ado,  por  Den  Mariano  Jos^  de 
Larra.  Edited  and  annotated,  i  amo,  pajier.  No.  2  Tealr»  HspsBof.  55  cents. 
Don  Jo5^  de  Irarra's  works  are  marked  by  an  elerated  stjle,  acnteness  of  obsem- 
tion,  vivid  imagination,  and  rare  skill  in  characterization.  **  1^,  Fikai.  db  Nok- 
MA."  Por  Pedro  A.  de  Alacc6n.  i2mo.  paper.  No.  i,  •*N'ovcl«s  Bscc^idas/' 
297  pp.,  75  cents.  This  is  one  of  the  best  of  modem  Spanish  romances.  The  an- 
notations by  Professor  Cortina  are  numerous  and  carefully  arrangecL 

"Webster's  Dictionary"  is  the  guide  and  never-failing  connselor  of  the 
student  and  the  man  of  letters  as  well  as  the  educational  world.  Other  works 
may  contain  more  words;  may  be  more  profusely  illustrated,  and  ha're  brightrr 
colors  used  in  the  printing,  but  Nrah  Webster,  like  George  Washington,  is  first 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  as  an  educational  guide  and  source  of  osefnl 
knowledge.  There  is  more  kernel  and  less  shell  and  husk  in  Webster  than  in  any 
other  dictionary  published.  It  is  the  compass  used  alike  by  the  orator,  the  states- 
man, the  student,  the  minister,  writer,  and  the  mass  of  mankind.  It  completely 
fills  the  bill — meets  every  requirement. 


«^ a^^ 


CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  NOTES.= 


e^  ^^^ 


The  HoUister  High  School  will  open  this  month. 
The  Merced  county  institute  will  be  held  October  22,  23,  24. 
Lectures  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  California  begin 
Monday,  October  7th. 

D.  A.  Curry,  formerly  of  Ogden,  UUh,  is  the  new  principal  of  the  Redwood 
City  Union  High  School. 

Bonds  have  been  issued  for  ihe  purpose  of  erecting  a  new  |io,ooo  school- 
house  in  Guadalupe,  Santa  Barbara  county. 

SuPT.  Le  Roy  D  Brown  is  the  principal  of  the  San  Luis  Obispo  High  School, 
and  has  been  such  since  its  organization. 

Mrs.  Bernard  Marks,  one  of  the  pioneer  teachers  of  San  Francisco,  died 
recently  at  her  home  in  Dos  Palos,  aged  69  years. 

E.  M.  Price,  principal  of  the  Sutter  Creek  school  last  year,  has  again  taken 
charge  of  the  school  at  his  old  home.  West  Point. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Merced  county  has  advertised  for  plans  and 
specifications  for  a  county  high  school  building  to  cost  |i2  000. 

Prof.  A.  G.  Warner,  of  Stanford,  has  been  awarded  by  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity the  Marshal  prize  for  his  book  on  "  American  Charities." 

^R.  John  Frybr  has  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Oriental  Langaages  in 
e  University,  and  Prof.  William  Getchell  to  the  chair  of  Botany. 
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Tulare  county  has  over  16,000  volumes  u\  ibe  scluiol  dbtrict  libraries. 
There  are  3  high  schools,  66  grammar  schools,  and  78  pririiarv  achooU  in  the 
county. 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles  has  2^552  more  pupils  enrolled  now  than  were  en- 
rolled last  year.  There  is  a  pressing  demand  for  the  erection  of  the  new  school 
buildings  contemplated. 

Adklaidh  R.  Ha?;sk,  of  the  Los  Angeles  public  library,  has  charge  of  the 
arrangement  and  classification  of  the  heretofore  unarranged  mass  of  Government 
publications  in  Washington. 

In  Lhula  Vista  district,  San  Diego  county,  a  second  election  on  the  question 
of  issuing  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  site  and  building  a  new  school- 
house,  resulted  in  favor  of  the  b^nds. 

Miss  Nora  A.  Smith  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggins,  are  pre- 
paring an  etlucational  book,  which  is  to  be  published  in  three  volumes,  and  to  be 
called  * 'Talks  on  the  Kindergarten.** 

Rx-LiKUT.-Gov.  J.  B.  Rhddick,  who  died  at  his  home  in  San  Andreas,  Sep* 
tember  16th,  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Calaveras  county  and  after- 
wards in  the  College  of  California,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1S69, 

Thk  Plumas  NalioHai-BuUeiin  points  to  the  fact  that  the  SUte  Normal 
School,  together  with  the  new  high  school  and  the  grammar  and  primary  schools, 
is  making  of  Chico  i^uite  an  educational  center  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 

Where  Some  of  Our  Teachkrs  Arb  Located.— S.  C.  Garrison,  Crescent 
City;  E.  A*  Seaman,  San  Pablo:  Will  Hocker,  Sebastopol ;  C,  J.  Thorn,  Fowler; 
C.  S.  Taylor,  RockUn  ;  N,  B.  Countryman,  San  Lucas;  E,  N\  Henderson,  Wood- 
land ;  E.  A.  Owen,  Santa  Maria  High  School. 

The  new  school  house  in  Sulphur  Spring  district,  Plumas  county,  is  now 
occupied.  Most  of  the  funds  for  thts  building  were  provided  by  subscription. 
Pacific  school  district,  Humbrddi  county,  has  voted  |i,500  bonds  to  build  a  new 
school-house. 

I^s  Angeles  has  just  let  contracts  for  the  erection  of  |S  1^0,000  worth  of 
schoobhouses.  The  city  has  lately  expended  |68,ooo  for  school-house  sites, 
jjH.ooo  for  alterations  and  repairs  of  old  school  buildings,  112,000  will  be  spent 
for  heating  and  ventilating  the  new  school-houses,  $15,000  for  furniture  and  |.6,ooo 
for  blackboards. 

A  SCIT  ol  considerable  interest  to  school  teachers  has  just  been  decided  at 
Morgan  Hill,  Santa  Clara  county.  The  teacher  was  discharged  in  the  middle  of 
the  term.  She  claimed  that  she  had  a  contract  for  the  entire  terra,  and  that  I300 
was  due  her.  She  brought  suit  in  the  Justice's  Court  and  the  jury  gave  her  a 
verdict  for  the  full  amount  and  costs. 

The  Bakersfield  school  has  opened  for  the  present  school  year  with  J.  W, 
Evans  as  principal,  who  will  also  teach  the  first  grade:  Miss  Jameson,  second 
grade:  Miss  Maples,  third;  Miss  Yoakum,  fourth;  Miss  Metcalf,  fifth:  Miss  Hutch- 
ing* and  Mrs.  Houghton,  sixth;  Miss  Williams.  Miss  CoUon,  seventh;  and  Mrs. 
Rousseau,  Mrs.  Miller  and  Miss  Gorman,  eighth. 

Prof.  C-  V,  Rri,Ky,  who  resigned  his  position  as  United  States  Entomologist 
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a  few  months  ago.  was  thrown  from  his  bicycle,  September  14th,  and  recdTed 
injuries  which  resulted  in  his  death  in  a  few  hours.  Professor  Rilej  was  well 
known  in  California  in  connection  with  his  services  in  the  study  of  phjllozen. 
and  his  introduction  of  the  Australian  ladybird,  which  has  destroyed  the  onnse 
scale. 

The  San  Diego  Uniofi  complains  that  the  practice  of  importin^r  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  is  much  too  common  in  California  cities.  San  Diego  among  the 
rest  The  Union  claims  that  it  is  unfair  toward  teachers  who  have  been  educated 
here,  and  desire  to  remain  here  as  instructors :  that  it  is  not  for  the  best  interest  of 
our  schools,  and  that  if  as  competent  and  as  efficient  teachers  as  those  imported 
are  not  produced  here,  it  is  time  that  the  public  know  it 

Professor  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Lemmon,  the  well-known  Pacific  Coast  botanists, 
have  become  established  in  their  new  home  in  Oakland,  which  has  been  coc- 
structed  with  a  view  to  affording  a  permanent  place  for  their  extensive  herbarium. 
The  professor  has  just  published  a  handbook  of  West- American  Cone-Bearers. 
This  is  a  convenient  pocket  edition,  of  which  a  notice  will  be  given  in  the  Jour- 
nal later.  The  professor  is  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  comprehensive  vol- 
ume of  about  350  pages  on  the  same  subject.  Mrs.  Lemmon  will  soon  have  ready 
for  the  press  a  volume  on  "  West- American  Ferns  and  Where  They  Grow." 

Personal  Mention.— Fred  Scolt.  of  Fresno  county,  is  principal  of  the 

school  in  Bishop,  Inyo  county F.  N.  Miller,  of  the  Fresno  Colony  School,  is  now 

at  the  heaH  of  the  commercial  department  of  the  San  Diego  High  School The 

new  high  school  in  Merced  has  opened  with  J.  Elmore,  of  Stanford  University,  as 

principal,  and  Margaret  H.  Elmore,  assistant Miss  Curtis,  of  Grass  Valley,  is 

the  new  teacher  of  English  in  the  Fresno  High  School George  W.  Hinkleis 

principal  of  the  Lemoore  school,   and  A.  D.  Wolfe  is  principal  of  the  Traver 

school K.  P.  Rowel  1  has  charge  of  the  public  schools  in  Chino,  with  over  500 

pupils  enrolled. 

A  WRITER  in  the  vSan  Jose  Mercury  says  :  "The  slate  must  go.  It  is  noisy 
dirty,  soon  becomes  greasy,  and  consequently  the  wriiing  upon  it  is  illegible  and 
strains  the  eyes.  There  is  not  enough  contrast  between  the  slate  and  the  writing 
at  best  to  make  the  use  of  the  slate  aught  but  a  menace  to  the  eyesight.  Besides, 
the  use  of  the  slate  is  contrary  to  sanitary  principles.  The  children  use  them  as 
cuspidors,  their  slate  rags  or  sponges  are  dirty,  there  is  always  a  foul,  fetid  atmos. 
phere  in  a  room  where  slates  are  used.  Writing  with  a  slate  pencil  is  conducive 
to  a  hard  and  cramped  style  of  holding  the  pen  or  pencil  in  after  years.  Still,  to 
a  child  a  slate  has  charms  that  no  piece  of  fair  white  paper  can  ever  hope  to 
equal." 

Ex-Presidknt  Andrew  J.  VVhitf.  of  Cornell  University,  ranks  the  Sutro 
library  among  the  first  four  in  value  of  the  libraries  in  the  United  States.  When 
this  library  is  arranged  in  the  s^pecial  building  which  Mayor  Sutro  purposes  erect- 
ing (or  it,  the  students  of  the  many  institutions  of  learning  which  cluster  around 
the  Bay  will  find  it  of  immense  advantage  to  them  in  the  pursuit  of  their  studies 
The  library  contains  at  present  nearly  250.000  rare  volumes.  The  Regents  of  the 
State  University  have  accepted  Mavor  Sutro's  gift  of  thirteeen  acres  adjoining 
the  library  site,  on  which  to  erect  the  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Affiliated  Colleges  of  the  University.  The  value  of  this  gift  and  of  the  library 
when  completed  will  approximate  $2,000,000. 
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HuMBOi*DT  County, "Owing  to  the  coolness  of  summer  and  dampaess  of 
winter  in  this  comity,  the  country  schools  be^n   in  July,.. ...Humboldt  employs 

ij8  teachers,  quite   a   u umber  of  whom  are   Normal  graduates...... Eureka  has 

reelected  last  year's  corps  of  teachers^  with  but  one  exception.... ..Fortuna  made 

two  changes,  employing  Mrs,  North,  a  Normal  graduate,  and  Mr.  M.  Chidcater, 

the  latter  as  principal Miss  Kate  Lesaard  is  teaching  her  third  year  in  the  Elk 

River  school Misses  K.  Norrie,  Delia  White.  Lucie  Puter  and  Myrtle  Youug, 

all  San  Jose  graduates,  are  teaching  very  satisfactorily  in  schools  that  employed 
them  before.. ...Miss  S  Oilmourhas  tlie  primary  department  of  the  Scotia  schools 
Mrs.  Rosa  Zane,  Misses  Alice  Barnum  and  Annie  Nellis  are  among  the  teach- 
ers of  the  county  who  are  doing  good  and  faithful  work .Miss  Teecie  R,  Baker, 

a  graduate  of  the  Cbico  Normal,  has  the  large  school  at  Grizzly  Bluff,  her  home. 

Misses  S.  Sweet  and  Belle  Beckwith  teach  near  their  homes The  County 

Board  of  Education  lias  introduced  the  Revised  State  Series  Readers  in  primary 
grades.. ....At  the  last  teachers'  ex:i  mi  nation  very  few  passed  the  ordeal...... The 

county  is  over-suppUcd  with  teachers. 

Thh  Tulare  County  Timei  reports  that  the  Visatia  schools  opened  for  the 
school  year  with  an  enrollment  of  552  pupils.  There  are  now  fifteen  teachers, 
iacludiag  the  princtpal.    Six  of  ihe^  teachers  are  new  this  year.    Principal  P,  S. 

BLACKBOARDS. 


//  is  estimated  that  more  than  half  the  schools  of  California 
have  poor  blackboards — a  miserable  makeshift  upon  ivhich 
neat  work  is  impossible,  and  so  rough  that  the  rooms  are 
fillid  with  chalk-dust^  spoiling  clothes  and  injuring  eyes  and 
lungs.  ^^ Nothing  More  Important  than  Good  BlackboardsP^ 
1?VHY    NOT    HAVE    THEM? 

The  Hayiies  Veneer   Blackboards 

Are  fully  equal  to  best  natural  .slate,  but   fortuuately  we  furnish 
them  at  about  half  the  cost. 

We  also  carry  in  stock  and  furnish  at  reduced  prices  : 

EVERVTHING    REQUIREO    BV    SCHOOLS: 

Furniture,  Bells,  Maps,  Charts.  Globes,   Apparatus,   Hooks, 
and  General  Supplies. 

New  lUustraUd  Cafalo^^ue  on  appHcation.     IVrite  us. 


Tbe  Pacific  School  Famishing  Company 


723  Market  Street, San  Francisco^ 
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Woolsey  i»i  a  graduate  of  the  Oakland  High  School  and  later  of  the  StAte  Vnmt 
sity.  He  has  been  teaching  eight  years,  part  of  the  time  in  Honolulu.  Last  jtm  ' 
he  was  assistant  in  the  chemical  laboratories  of  the  Stale  University.  Vice-Ptio- 
cipal  E.  B.  Williams  is  a  graduate  of  Stanford.  He  has  been  teaching  to  CAlifor- 
nia  four  years.  Miss  Eva  Roseberry  is  a  graduate  of  the  Oakland  High  Scfcool 
and  has  been  teacliing  two  years  in  Tulare  county.  Miss  Loti  Beville  was  rd& 
cated  in  the  Visalia  schools,  and  has  taught  in  Tulare  county  for  tlie  past  fire 
years.  Miss  Charlotte  Parsens  was  educated  in  the  public  {schools  of  Tuolmnoe 
county,  and  has  taught  in  this  State  for  a  number  of  years.  Miss  Mabel  Ham  bai 
been  a  student  at  the  University  of  the  Pacific.  Her  first  e3q>eriefice  id  teadttng 
was  in  Fresno  county  last  year.  The  high  school  department  has  an  enrotlmeat 
of  66  pupils,  Mr,  Robinson  will  teach  science  and  commercial  law:  Miss  Rosr 
berry  will  have  charge  of  the  history  and  part  of  the  mathematics:  Mr.  WtUtaiss 
will  teach  Latin  and  English*  Principal  Woolsey  w^ill  teach  Latin  tind  mathe- 
matics. The  laboratory  room,  now  in  course  of  erection,  will  shortly  be  finiabed 
and  rea<iy  to  accommodate  the  chemistry  and  physics  classes. 


Busiaess  Notice. 


Proper  attention  to  the  hair  is  necessary  to  keep  it  fine  and  smootci,  and  [ 
vent  it  Irom  turnnig  gray-     Hair  dres&ed  in  any  style  at  Bertha  Spitz's,  t  j  t  Stock- 
ton street,  between  Geary  and  O'Farrell  Sts,,  S.  F.'     Price  reduced  to  25c, 

A  Chance  to  Make  Money!     Save  I30  by  joining  the  Teachers'  Bicyclel 
Club  and  getting  your  choice  of  the  $105  wheels'for  I75.     Send  vour  name  *aniM 
that  of  the  wheel  you  want  to  Thachkrs'  BicycIc^  Club,  care  Educatianat  Ji>m* 
nal^  Box  2509,  San  Francisco. 


WE 
WANT 
YOUR 
PLATE 


to  prinl  oue  bun 
(Ircd  best  qtial 
ity  cards  froin  for 
Ooc  Dollar. 

PIERSON  BROS., 

223  Kearny  SL, 

S»a  fr»i  Cisco. 


Flags!  Flags!  Flags!] 

Ever)*  Grade  of  BunLiojTt 
Mtichn  or  Stik  oa  haad, 
or  made  to  order. 

Circulars  !•*££.  — ' 

F.  £.  SADLER.  537  lamt  St.,  SU  PtUCiSI 


WANTED. 


Agents  to  sell  our  new  book.  Iiictionary  o^ 
Inlted  States  lltstor>\  by  Prof.  j.  Fii.*jrK»-fr 
Ja>ik!40N.     Needed  by  every  tcachtr,  pu|:*iJ  aO( 
Familv:   indorsed  by  pre^?;  aud   public.     Ag^nlil 
sHlins  fifty  books  per  week.      Succe^sfuJ  ajrvn^l 
vrill  be  made  geucral  agenu.     Blip  IPajr* 

PURITAN  PUBLISHING  CO..  Boslou,  Ma**. 


PROF   W.  W.  CHAPMAN, 

COLLEGE  HALL, 
Cor  iitli  aud  Harriaon  Sts.,  Oaklaud. 

•                             TERMS : 
Jtiveoiles. ..* ^.-.-..  Per  month,  $t  00 


X.  7.  ilURZKKK 


J  HO.  t,  noo?^i: 


PATENTS. 


AduHa . 


Give  me  a  call  cod  be  convinced. 


5  <« 


BOONE  <S:   MURDOCK, 
America  11   and   F'oreiffti  ft»Atetita 

Wmskingtom  OJici:  Opp*  Pattemt  Q^ce, 

San  Francisco  Office:  NrcLEUS  Bl^tt.Dl|ft>t 

Cor.  Market  and  Third  St«. 
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It  is  a  strange  conimenlary  Ihat  in  our  ungraded  schools  through- 
out the  country  the  children  attending  school  from  four  to  six  months 
per  year  ior  a  period  of  from  six  to  eight  years  are  better  educated 
and  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  ordinary  duties  of  life  than  the  major- 
ity of  oor  children  after  taking  the  full  course  of  eight  years  of  ten 
months  per  year. — President  Felkkl,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  School 
Board, 

A  GREAT  many  people  go  through  life  with  the  idea  that  books 
are  only  to  be  read  through  ;  and  along  with  this  they  associate  the 
idea  only  with  such  books  as  are  read  through— romance-i  especially, 
and  perhaps  some  biographies  and  books  of  travel.  They  slick  fast 
in  the  lighter  and  more  carrying  part  of  the  literature,  and  become 
passive  observers,  borne  along  by  their  reading  instead  of  ruling  it. 
The  whole  region  of  reference  literature^  of  books  consulted  for  ele- 
ments of  information  that  are  to  be  woven  together  into  a  new  result 
or  vitalized  in  a  new  relation »  is  to  them  a  closed  country.  It  ought 
to  be  opened  early  ;  studentr  ^^^^^H^^miliarized  with  book -land, 
the  touch  of  literature,  ||  ^^^^^^H^hS^^^*^-  ^*  Genung, 
Amherst,  Mass. 


Of  the  old  schoo 


he  en 
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is  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  :  it  appeals  almost  exclusively  to  the 
memory,  and  does  but  little  toward  the  development  of  power.  On 
the  other  hand  our  most  radical  reformers  are  inclined  to  look 
lightly  on  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  to  recognize  as  import- 
ant only  the  development  of  power.  Of  course,  on  sober  thought*  wc 
cannot  fail  to  realize  that  both  sides  must  receive  due  attention.  Tlie 
school  that  would  turn  out  pupils  with  a  mass  of  information,  but 
without  the  ability  to  think,  and  the  school  that  would  send  into  the 
world  pupils  able  to  reason,  yet  absolutely  ignoraut  of  facts^  would 
present  an  equally  sorry  spectacle.  While  the  broader  aim  is  fully 
recognized  by  our  progressive  teachers,  it  nevertheless  so  happens,  in 
the  vast  majority  of  instances,  that  for  lack  of  sufficient  professional 
knowledge  and  skill  they  fail  to  carry  their  theories  into  practice — 
that  in  spite  of  their  severe  condemnation  of  the  memory  system,  they 
themselves  are  slaves  to  it.— Dr.  J.  M.  Rice.  ■ 

The  serious  charges  against  the  graded  schools  may  be  men- 
tioned as  follows  :  i.  The  bright  are  discouraged  and  ruined  by  being 
held  back,  and  the  slow  by  being  pushed  forward*  2.  Even  the 
brightest  cannot  gain  time,  while  if  any  but  the  brightest  lose  lime 
Ihey  fail  to  be  promoted,  and  lose  a  year  when  but  a  month  or  two 
back.  3.  There  is  an  amazing  loss  of  lime,  4.  Wholesale  leaching 
necessarily  results.  The  ideal  system  of  grading  would  demand  an 
accurate  classification  of  all  pupils,  according  to  ability,  into  small 
classes,  with  but  short  intervals  between  the  classes.  This  will  make 
it  possible  for  any  pupil,  at  any  time,  to  pass  from  one  class  to  the 
next  higher,  when  his  work  and  ability  puts  him  ahead  of  his  own 
class,  while  those  who  lose  time  can  drop  into  a  division  where  theycao 
w^ork  to  advantage.— ^SiiPT.  W.  J.  Shearer,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


I 

^^f  No  one  familiar  with  the  springs  of  human  action  and  the  sotirce^ 

W  of  human  power  can  doubt  that   tpr  the  accomplishment  of  the  vei 

I  purposes  for  which  the  State  enters  the  educational  field  it  is  more  im 

I  portaut  to  train  the  child  morallv  than  menlallv. — Prof.  J.  S.  Ai^LKX 
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A  Wonderful  CaUforEia  Enterprise. 


It  will  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal  to  learn  that 
Sacramento,  our  own  State  capital,  is  the  first  American  city  to  demon- 
strate the  practicability  of  long  distance  transmission  of  power  at  high 
voltage. 

In  this  connection  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  September  marked  a 
memorable  date.  The  State  Fair,  "Admission  Day/*  and  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Grand  Parlor  of  Native  Sons,  made  a  triple  celebration 
and  furnished  a  fit  setting  to  the  Grand  Electric  Carnival  that  ushered 
in  a  new  era  for  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  State.  The  historic  Ameri* 
can  river,  the  scene  of  the  first  discovery  of  gold,  whose  shores  wit- 
nessed the  rush  and  toil  of  thousands  of  pioneer  miners,  furnished  mnch 
of  the  generative  power  from  a  point  twenty-two  miles  distant.  True, 
a  portion  of  the  power  was  furnished  by  the  local  electric  plant,  but 
this  article  will  only  treat  of  an  enterprise  which  has  a  State  history, 
and  links  old  with  new  California  in  a  fashion  that  demonstrates  again 
the  genius  and  pluck  of  the  pioneers. 

The  utilization  of  the  water-power  of  the  American  river  was  first 
conceived  by  Horatio  Gates  Livermore^  who,  in  the  early  *6o's,  was 
engaged  in  the  logging  industry  between  the  forks  of  the  American 
river  in  Eldorado  county.  In  i866»  Mn  lyivermore,  as  President  of 
the  Natoma  Water  and  Mining  Company,  laid  the  foundations  for  the 
present  dam.  The  Folsom  Water  Company,  consisting  of  H.  P.  and 
C.  E.  Livermore,  Albert  Gallatin,  A.  J.  Ralston  and  others,  succeeded 
to  the  rights  of  the  old  company  in  188 1.  So  much  capital  was 
required  to  build  a  dam  sufficiently  solid  to  withstand  the  enormous 
pressure  that,  in  1888.  a  contract  was  entered  into  with  the  State  of 
California  whereby  the  Stale*  in  return  for  ample  concessions  of  per- 
manent horse- power,  agreed  to  furnish  the  company  with  convict  labor 
to  enlarge  and  finish  the  dam  and  two  sections  of  the  proposed  canal. 

High  granite  bluffs  confine  the  river  on  either  side  for  many  m^ 
and   the   dam    is   built   at    a  natural  site.      It   contains   more 
37,000  cubic  yards  of  masonry.     The  crest  is  provided  with  9 
wooden  shutter  180  feet  in  loigthi  which  can  be  raised  durinjr 
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water  season  fo  as  to  increase  the  storage 
capacity.     The  basin  thus  formed  backs  u 
the  water  a  distance  of  four  miles,  caostni 
an  estimated  storage  of  more  than  thi 
millions  of  cubic  yards  of  water 

Two  canals,  known  as  the  West  btde  £ 
East  Side  Canals,  are  projected  to  contioui 
down    the  river.     Only  the   East   Side 
constructed  at  present.     It  is  divided  in 
three  sections,  2,000,  4,ooo»  and  6,000  fe 
in  length,  respectively.     The  State  power- 
house is  located  at  the  end  of  the  first  sec- 
tion (see  cut),  where  a  drop  of  7.33  feet 
occurs.      The  State   is  using    about    800 
horse  power   of  the  power  available  here. 
Much   of  this  section   is  cut    through   the 
solid  granite.     The  canal  averages  fifty  feet 
in  width  with  a  depth  of  water  of  eight  feet 
The  State  uses  its  power  to  run  a  heavy  set 
of  pumps,  an  air  compressor,  ice  n]aehines„fl 
and  electric  lighting  generators,  all  in  con-      ? 
nection  with  the  State  Prison  hard  by.     At 
the  terminal  of  the  canal  the  Sacramento 
Electric  Power  and  Light  Company,  which 
has  acquired  rights  from  the  Folsom  Water- 
Power  Company,  begins  its  operations.    Al^| 
the  time  of  the  Carnival  the  plant  was  only™ 
prepared  to  operate  half  its  capacity. 

The  pole  line  shown  in  the  cut  forms  an 
avenue  20  4  miles  in  length.  Only  one 
line  is  now  U'sed,  the  other  being  held  in 
reserve,  but  over  it  between  4,000  and  5,000 
horse-power  is  transmitted.  The  Capital^ 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company  has  se-^( 
cured  the  privilege  of  placing  a  third  cross 
arm  on  these  poles,  and  now  has  satisfac*J 
tory  service  from  Sacramento  to  Placerville 
via  Folsom,  fifty  miles. 

New  demands  for  power  seem  to  be  aris-" 
ing  daily,  and  it  is  reported  Ihat  the  South*  , 
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ern  Pacific  Company  is  negotiating  for  900  horse- power  ia  motors  for 
the  railroad  shops  at  Sacramento.  So  far  as  the  electric  current  is  con- 
cerned, so  delicate  is  the  adjustment  that  by  the  pressure  of  a  finger 
tipon  an  "excitor/'  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil,  fifty  thousand  people 
and  the  lines  of  street  cars  were  instantly  thrown  into  light  or  dark- 
ness on  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  September. 

And  so  the  old  river  sings  its  song  of  labor  and  service,  and  so 
may  the  other  rivers  of  the  Sierras  sing  to  the  other  cities  of  the  plains, 
until  mountain  and  valley  are  united  by  new  bonds,  and  every  indus- 
try feels  the  impulse. 


The  County  of  Humboldt. 

To  tbe  student  of  the  geography  of  California  from  the  standpoint 
of  man's  relation  lo  the  subject,  no  more  interesting  field  is  presented 
than  appears  in  Humboldt  County,  The  pleasing  variety  of  its  land* 
scape  is  only  equaled  by  the  prodigality  of  its  resources.  It  is  a  type, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  best  representative,  of  all  the  limbered 
Coast  region  extending  from  Santa  Cruz  to  Oregon,  familiarly  called 
the  * 'redwood  belt.*'  Here  these  unique  forests  attain  their  perfection 
of  impressive  and  sombre  grandeur.  Here  the  industry  of  reducing 
them  to  man's  uses  has  attained  its  greatest  proportions. 


The  couaty  is  bounded  on  the  Dorth  by  the  Klamath  Im 
ervation.  the  boundary  line  extending  a  mile  south  of  the 
river  ;  on  the  east  by  the  divide  which  separates  the  xnonntmtn 
of  the  Coast  Range  from  the  foothill  slope ;  on  the  south  by  the  Coi« 
tieth  parallel  of  latitude  ;  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  hss 
more  than  a  score  of  large  streams  whose  pellucid  waters  flow  usfl^ 
filed  to  the  sea,     A  ride  through  its  redwood  forests  wUX  oerer  be 


Ou>  CouBT  Houss,  KiAVATB  Cou^tTV— Now  ScHOOi,  Bousa  i*oa         i 
•*  Mixed  Scbool,'*  1 

forgotten.  At  noonday  it  is  twilight.  The  undergrowth  of  ferns  and 
fruit-beanng  vines  is  almost  impenetrable.  When  a  fallen  motiarch 
lets  in  the  light  it  penetrates  the  gloom  like  a  solid  $haft«  Prostrate 
trunks  resist  decay,  and  bear  upon  them  in  many  instances  youuge 
growths  three  feet  or  more  in  diameter,  the  fallen  trunk  still  sound. 
But  it  is  not  all  dark  forest.  That  admirable  book,  *'In  Redwood's 
Realm/'  prepared  by  the  Humboldt  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  which 


i 


Grammar  School  Buu^ding,  Eureka. 


wood  stretch  out  for  a  hundred  miles  along  the  coast,  not  in  senlinel  groves  but  in 
one  continuous  belt— dense»  stately,  dark  and  forbidding.  Adjacent  to  the  red- 
wood belt,  which  is  generally  well-defined,  are  embracing  areas  of  lesser  timber, 
some  deciduous^  but  moatly  evergreen,  Pine»  oak,  spruce,  fir,  alder  and  madrone, 
the  first  two  in  endless  variety,  cover  au  area  equal  to  tliat  of  the  redwood^  but 
are  less  uniform  and  exclusive  in  their  growth.  These  forests  clothe  the  river 
valleys  and  the  adjacent  hill-slopes  to  the  furthermost  limits  of  the  county,  and 
patches  of  pine  and  oak  CTtend  well  up  the  mountain  sides.  Back  of  the  timber 
belt  proper  are  large  tracts  of  open  prairie,  covered  with  native  grasses,  white  in 


most  brilUant  colorings,  tbat   the  senses  &re  eucbmiteii,  and  one  is  nnc 
whether  to  admire  most  Niture*s  grandeur  of  copceptiou  or  her  delicate  tone 
in  decoration. 

Its  937,000  acreage  of  timber  land  is  divided  as  follows :  Rwl- 
wood,  497,500;  pbe  and  other  conifers,  300.000;  oak,  laurel,  ma- 
drone,  etc,  139,500,  Of  this  vast  tract  only  40,000  acres  have  been 
denuded.     It  is  esiimated  tbat  at  ao  annual  manufacture  of  200.000,- 
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ooo  feet  of  lumber  the  redwood  forests  of  this  county  would  not  b€ 
exhausted  in  two  centuries. 

This  land  when  cleared  and  planted  to  clover  is  extremely  valu- 
ale  for  dairying  purposes.     So  Humboldt*s  future  is  asssured. 

It  has  no  railroad  connection  with  the  outside  world.  A,  stage 
road  connects  Eureka  with  the  train  at  llkiah  ;  another,  recently 
opened,  runs  north  one  hundred  miles  to  Crescent  City,  thence  one 
hundred  miles  to  the  railroad  at  Grant's  Pass»  Oregon. 

Scattered    throughout   the   county   are   nearly    a  hundred   little 


PuBwc  School  BuitDrnG.  Arcata. 

schoolhouses,  increasing  in  number  as  the  forest  disappears.  Six 
thousand  children  are  enrolled,  and  the  average  term  is  but  a  small 
fraction  short  of  eight  monlhs.  The  flag  and  flagstaff"  are  considered 
almost  indispensable.  Superinlendenl  J.  B.  Brown  has  been  visiting 
them  during  ten  years  or  more  of  faithful  service.  Some  of  the  more 
commodious  buildings  are  presented  here. 

With  a  progressive,  intelligent  people  ;  with  a  harbor  second  in  the 
State  only  to  San  Francisco  Bay*  upon  whose  shores  sits  queenly  Eu-^ 
reka  looking  into  the  future  with  confident  gaze  ;  with  mar\^ellous  re-"' 
sources  almost  untouched,  Humboldt,  while  industriously  attending  to 
the  work  in  hand,  may  well  bide  her  time»  certain  of  the  increasing 
good  fortune  to  come. 
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A  SnitgestiTe  Exhibit. 

The  question  what  studies  college  students  parsae  is  answered 
in  part  by  the  YaU  Xru-s.  That  newspaper  prepared  a  table  showing 
the  number  of  hours  the  next  Senior  Class  in  the  Academic  Depait- 
ment  at  Yale  University  will  devote  to  instruction  in  the  different 
branches,  and  compares  it  with  the  time  given  to  instruction  in  these 
same  branches  by  the  class  that  graduated  in  1892.  As  under  the 
regulations  now  in  force  at  Yale,  each  under-graduate  must  make  his 
final  choice  of  studies  for  the  next  college  year  before  April  27th,  the 
schedule  of  electives  to  go  into  force  is  now  made  out,  and  thus  com- 
parison between  the  classes  of  1892  and  1896  is  possible. 

The  table  published  by  the  Yaie  Xeus  is  as  follows  : 

1896.  1892. 
Studies.                                                              Per  Cknt.         Per  Cent. 

Ancient  Languages 23.1  27^ 

European  Languages «        14.2  14.6 

History 12.2  9.9 

English ia9  ^5 

Mathematics. 9.8  14.8 

Political  Science 9.8  7.6 

Philosophy 8.6  8.2 

Natural  Science 8.3  8.7 

Biblical  Literature ^          1.8  .8 

Art 5  — 

Military  Science .2  — 

Music .2  .2 

Physical  Culture .1  — 

This  comparison  of  college  studies  in  1892  and  1896  is  interesting 
chiefly  from  the  fact  that  in  1893  ^^^  number  of  electives  at  Yale  was 
increased.  The  greatest  change  was  made  in  the  studies  of  the  sopho- 
more year,  the  modern  languages  and  English  being  put  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  time-honored  classics  and  mathematics.  Some 
changes  were  also  made  in  the  Junior  courses,  while  the  Senior 
courses  were  left  as  they  were.  Slight  further  changes  were  made  last 
spring  and  new  courses  added,  the  schedule  for  the  next  college  year 
being  the  result  of  the  under-graduates'  choice  among  the  enlarged  list 
of  electives  and  new  courses. 
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METHODS    AND    AIDS. 
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-yf^W^  ^ 


PuQishment  as  Saen  by  Children. 


EARL   BARNES, 


Ponishment  with  savages  rests  on  revenge, — it  is  getting  even 
with  the  offender;  anjong  still  more  highly  civilized  people  it  tends  to 
become  a  remedy,  it  is  to  frighten  the  offender  and  all  would-be 
offenders,  thereby  protecting  the  law-abiding;  among  still  more  highly 
civilized  people  it  is  a  remedy >— a  means  of  iastrncting  or  coring  im* 
perfect  or  diseased  minds.  In  our  treatment  of  children  to-day,  I  take 
it,  no  one  would  uphold  a  punisbmenl  inflicted  simply  to  get  even 
with  the  child;  revenge  is  uoworthj-  the  man  who  has  the  care  of  a 
child  in  his  hands.  So,  too,  any  punishment  inflicted  simply  to 
frighten  a  child  would  be  considered  unworthy  of  an  intelligent  parent 
or  teacher  unless  the  fear  aronsed  was  looked  upon  as  an  element  nec- 
essary to  the  child* s  well-being,  or  to  the  protection  of  those  around 
him.  All  pnnishment,  we  say,  should  be,  so  far  as  possible,  remedial 
in  its  nature,  hence  any  punishment  which  leaves  the  child  in  a  worse 
state  of  mind  than  it  found  him,  which  leaves  him  ugly  and  revenge- 
fui,  or  cowardly  and  hopeless,  is  wrong,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  intelligent  teacher,  it  has  been  a  failure.  What  the  child  ought 
to  feel  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  Our  problem  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  physician  :  how  has  the  remed}^  which  we  have  applied 
actually  affected  the  patient  ?  Has  it  left  him  better  or  worse  than  he 
was  before  ? 

If  I  am  right  in  feeling  that  punishment  is  justifiable  only  when 
it  is  remedial,  then  it  becomes  a  question  of  the  first  importance  to 
determine  how  real  boys  and  girls  of  different  ages  react  against  differ- 
ent sorts  of  punishments  for  different  classes  of  offenses,  in  the  home 
or  in  the  schooL  In  the  hope  of  reaching  some  tentative  generaliza- 
tion, I  have  gathered  some  thousands  of  concrete  instances  from  school 
children,  mainly  in  California,  though  a  few  hundred  came  from  the 
Mississippi  valley.     While  discipline  in  California  homes  and 
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is  probably  less  severe  than  in  New  England,  I  believe  it  rests  on  a 
very  intelligent  basis  and  is  representative  of  the  best  conditions  in 
America.  The  data  were  gathered  as  composition  exercises,  the  chil- 
dren being  given  the  following  directions : 

1.  Describe  a  punishment  which  yon  have  received  which  you 
think  was  unjust,  and  tell  why  you  think  it  unjust. 

2.  Describe  a  punishment  which  you  have  received  which  you 
think  was  just,  and  tell  why  you  think  it  just. 

In  working  up  the  papers  I  collated  the  boys  and  girls  of  each 
age  from  seven  to  sixteen,  inclusive,  separately.  The  following  pages 
are  based  upon  a  stud}'  of  2,000  papers  describing  unjust  punishments, 
and  2,000  describing  just  punishments.  The  age,  however,  has  little 
significance  in  this  study,  as  the  older  children  often  describe  punish- 
ments received  when  very  young. 

CAUTION. 

Of  course  there  are  objections  to  such  a  method  of  inquiry  which 
occur  at  once  to  any  intelligent  person.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be 
charged  that  such  a  broad  investigation  must  do  violence  to  the  details 
involved  and  give  only  vague,  crude  results.  This  charge  I  am  ready 
to  admit,  but  would  urge  that  a  rough  preliminary  survey  is  all  our 
present  state  of  ignorance  allows.  When  a  new  country  is  to  be 
entered,  even  the  rudest  map  is  of  use  and  only  such  a  one  can  be  at 
first  sketched  out.  I  believe  this  statistical  method  can  do  such  a 
service  for  child-study. 

Other  criticisms  apply  to  details  in  the  method :  It  will  be  said 
that  untrained  teachers  will  impose  their  own  ideas  on  the  children, 
or  will  otherwise  interfere  with  their  free  expression;  that  children 
will  fix  their  compositions  to  suit  the  people  who  are  to  read  them; 
that  children  cannot  accurately  describe  their  inner  states,  or  that 
what  the  children  write  will  depend  on  the  mere  accident  of  circum- 
stance, as  little  amenable  to  law  as  the  number  of  pebbles  by  the  road- 
side; and  that  our  data  are  partly  true  childish  reactions,  but  fre- 
quently reflect  what  the  child  has  been  told  and  seen.  To  answer 
these  criticisms  briefl)',  I  would  say  :  Our  teachers  are  interested  in 
their  children  and  eager  to  help  anyone  who  is  in  earnest  to  study 
them.  The  slightest  hint  or  suggestion  given  by  a  teacher  affects  all 
the  papers  from  her  room,  and  is  quickly  detected  by  an  experienced 
observer.  If  the  teachers  understand  this,  and  if  the  work  is  given 
out  at  a  particular  hour,  with  a  request  from  the  superintendent  that 
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the  first  rude  drafts,  uocorrected,  be  sent  directly  to  his  office,  aad  if 
th€  test  is  so  simple  that  the  teacher  has  only  to  suboiit  the  subject 
and  gather  the  papers,  his  personal  equation  need  not  greatly  color 
the  results.  For  the  pupils  it  may  be  said  that  they^  too,  love  to  tell 
the  truth,  and  if  the  papers  are  for  some  one  outside  the  school,  they 
will  express  themselves  with  great  freedom;  the  very  fact  that  they 
cannot  clearly  tell  you  whether  a  punishment  is  just  or  unjust  is  itself 
a  part  of  the  phenonieuon  we  are  studying,  and  of  value  for  us  to 
know;  besides,  who  among  us  can  express  clearly  a  philosophical  rea- 
son for  consider! Dg  a  punishment  just  or  utijust?  The  charge  that 
we  are  dealing  with  accidents  can  be  answered  only  by  the  papers 
themselves.  During  the  last  five  years,  I  have  worked  over  expres- 
sions in  writing  and  drawing  from  more  than  thirty  thousand  children, 
and  the  more  I  work  the  more  there  grows  in  me  the  realization  that 
in  the  subjective  life  of  children,  as  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  wq  are 
dealing  with  pheDomena  that  follow  well  deiioed  laws,  and  that  if  we 
will  take  any  simple  strand  of  activity  and  gather  our  materials  from 
a  large  body  of  children,  we  can  formulate  a  law  wliich  will  hold  true 
for  any  similar  large  body  of  children  under  similar  circumstances. 
As  to  the  difficulty  in  separating  the  child*s  psychology  from  the  im- 
posed beliefs  and  practices,  this  dii^iculty  inheres  in  all  study  of  the 
subjective  world,  and  in  the  great  variety  of  environment  represented 
in  these  papers  some  part  will  cancel  out  by  overlappings. 

Of  the  4.000  children  whose  papers  we  examined,  265  girls  and 
246  boys  say  they  cannot  remember  ever  having  had  an  unjust  punish- 
ment. Thirty-three  girls  and  24  boys  say  the  same  about  the  ju^t 
punishment,  making  568  cases  in  all  Two  and  one-half  per  cent,  of 
2, o<x>  children  cannot  recall  a  just  punishment;  and  25  percent,  of  the 
other  2»ooo  cannot  recall  an  unjust  punishment.  Probably  this  25 
per  cent,  represents  one  of  the  most  uncertain  quantities  involved  in 
this  study,  as  all  who  did  not  care  to  describe  an  unjust  punishment 
would  find  inability  to  remember  one  an  easy  excuse. 

In  working  up  the  3,432  cases  described,  it  was  found  convenient 
to  divide  each  case  into  its  three  elements  :  the  offense  charged,  repre- 
senting the  point  of  view  of  the  punisher;  the  punishment  received, 
presumably  identical  from  all  points  of  view;  and  the  reasou  why  just 
or  unjust,  as  seen  by  the  recipient. 
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SUMMARY  OF  OFFENSES   FOR   WHICH   PUNISHMENT  WAS   RECEIVED.— 
AGES   7   TO    1 6   INCLUSIVE. 


JrsT  Punishments, 


Offknses. 


Girls.       Boys.      Both. 


Psi 


Unjust  Ptnishments.  Totai^   Qemt 


Disobedience.. 152 

Disorder 120 

Talking  (Whisperings 61 

Rudeness  (Impudence) 31 

Destroying  Things 71 

Poor  Work ;  118 

Taking  Things  (Stealing) ...  15 

Story  Telling  (Lying) 18 

Running  Away 115 

Being  Late 57 

Fightiujg^  or  Quarreling 90 

Indefinite 72 

Miscellan  eous 47 

Total  of  Offenses 967 

Never  had  Punishment 33 

Total  Papers 1000 


iiS 
118 
74 
14 
60 
81 

25 

]8 

164 

51 

102 

62 

89 
976 

24 
1000 


I  Girls.  I 

! i 


Boys. 


Both. 


270 
238 

45 

131 

199 

40 

36 

279 
108 
192 
134 
136 

1943 
57 

2000 


66 
137 

73 

31 
loi  I 

83 

21  , 
4  I 
35  I 
35  i 
60, 

56, 

33  I 
735  i 
265 
1000 


43  1 
167 
42 
20 
86  1 
50 
29 
5 
39 
45 
96 
84 
48 

754  I 
246  I 
1000 


Boys 
and 
Giris. 


109 
304 
115 

5^ 
187 
133 

50 
9 

74  I 

80  1 
I.S6  - 
140  , 

81  , 
1489  , 

511  ; 
2000  , 


379 
542 
250  ' 

96 

318  I 
332  , 

90 

45   ' 
353 

IS8       ; 

348 

274 

217 
3432 

568 
4000  ,. 


II 
16 
8 
3 
9 
9 
3 
I 
10 

5 

10 

8 

7 
86 

14 


I 


First  the  offenses.  Five  hundred  and  sixty-eight  say  they  never 
bad  an  unjust  punishment,  and  274  did  not  name  the  offense  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  intelligible,  so  that  we  have  left  3.139  offenses  with  which 
to  work.  Of  these  cases  reported,  542 — 16  per  cent.  — were  general 
disorder,  pushing  in  line,  slamming  doors,  and  the  like;  if  to  this  we 
add  250  cases  of  talking  or  whispering,  and  188  cases  of  being  late,  it 
gives  980  cases  of  disorder,  29  per  cent.  Disobedience  comes  second 
on  the  list,  with  379  cases,  11  percent.;  then  comes  running  away, 
with  353  cases,  10  percent.;  fighting  or  quarreling,  348  cases,  10  per 
cent.;  destroying  things,  318  cases,  9  per  cent.;  poor  work,  332  cases, 
9  per  cent.;  rudeness  or  impudence,  96  cases,  3  per  cent.;  taking 
things  or  stealing,  90  cases,  3  per  cent.;  story  telling  or  lying,  45  cases, 
I  per  cent.  This  leaves  217  cases  that  have  to  go  under  the  general 
heading  "miscellaneous."  Of  course,  in  dealing  with  the  concrete  cases 
it  was  sometimes  possible  to  place  them  under  any  one  of  two  or  three 
headings,  but  in  nine-tenths  of  the  instances  there  was  no  question  in- 
volved. 

To  put  the  matter  differently,  we  may  say  that  a  quarter  of  the 
offenses  specified  are  negative  in  character,  and  the  remainder  aggres- 
sive.    Incapacity  and  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  children  may  be 
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supposed  lo  lie  back  of  such  misdemeatiors  as  poor  work,  being  late 
and  destroying  ihiogs,  the  last-named  division  including  many  tales  of 
accidents.  Twenty-ibree  percent,  of  alt  tbe  offenses  fall  into  this  cate- 
gory of  omissions^ 

Of  tbe  62  per  cent,  of  aggressive  crimes^  47  per  cent,  are  evidence 
rather  of  misdirected  energy  than  moral  obliquity.  Disorder,  rude- 
nesSj  talking  and  whispering,  quarreling  and  fighting,  running  away 
— these  are  spurts  of  waste  steam  rather  than  tbe  rattling  of  defective 
machinery. 

Judged  by  tbe  Mosaic  standard,  the  children  make  a  good  show- 
ings only  15  per  cent,  of  the  offenses  charged  being  condemned  by  the 
Tables  of  Stone.  Swearing,  Sabbath-breaking  and  all  breaches  of  re- 
ligious observances,  envy,  and  such  cases  of  cruelty  as  our  nineteenth 
century  consciences  brand  as  inimical  to  the  spirit  of  the  Sixth  Com- 
mand men t— these  are  all  so  rare  as  to  be  massed  among  many  others 
in  the  miscellaneous  group.  Stealing  and  lying  form  but  4  per  cent, 
of  all  crimes  recorded,  and  the  only  considerable  infringement  of  the 
Decalogue  lies  in  the  line  of  disobedience.  Rebellion  against  organ- 
ized law^s  and  observances  is  as  old- fashioned  as  Eve,  and  it  i^  notable 
that  from  Luther  to  the  modern  social  reformer  and  our  own  school 
children  revolt  seems  still  to  fairly  hold  its  own. 

Justice  or  injustice  did  not  generally  inhere  in  the  offense  charged, 
nor  in  the  form  of  punishment  received,  but  rather  in  the  adjustment 
of  the  two  :  hence  the  two  lists  of  offenses  and  punishments  are  simi- 
lar. Many  more  cases  of  disobedience,  lying  and  running  away,  are 
cited  as  just  than  as  unjust,  however,  and  punishments  for  poor  work, 
talking  or  whispering,  being  late,  quarreling  and  fighting,  lean  to  the 
side  of  justice,  while  stealing  and  rudeness  hover  between  the  two 
camps.  The  only  offenses  in  which  injustice  largely  predominates 
are  disorder  and  destroying  things.  The  accident  divides  honors 
with  surplus  vitality  as  a  source  of  unjust  punishment. 

There  is  liltl'e  difference  between  the  offenses  committed  by  the 
boys  and  the  girls.  The  girls  are  more  often  in  trouble  with  disobe- 
dience and  poor  work  and  breaking  or  destroying  things— the  petty 
offenses  of  the  home.  The  boys  are  punished  a  little  more  often  than 
the  girls  for  running  away.  They  talk  as  much  as  the  girls  do  ;  they 
are  about  as  often  tardy  ;  they  tell  about  as  many  lies  ;  and  they  have 
only  a  few  more  cases  of  assault  and  battery  to  answer  to  than  the 
girls  have.    Evidentl}'  the  new  woman  is  starting  with  the  generation. 
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Summary  of  Punishments  Received. 


I  1 

Just  Pi^nishments.    1  Unjust  Punisrmrnts.- 

I  ! 


Punishments Girls.      Boys.      Both.      Girls.  '    Boys.  I    Both.      Total.   Brrcint 


Whi|:_ 
Confined. 

Scolded 

Marks,  or  checks 

Sent  to  bed 

Lose  meal 

Shake,  or  strike  or  slap. . 

Lose  a  treat 

Extra  task 

Correct  the  harm 

Miscellaneous. 

Indefinite 

Total  punishments 

Never  had  punishment... 
Total  papers 


271 

195 

100 

16 

33 
6 

67 
59 
12 

5 

27 
176 
967 

33 

lOOC) 


410 

681 

195 

298 

493 

1 174  . 

34 

131  ; 

326 

160 

136 

296 

622 

18 

36: 

136 

lOI 

42 

143 

279  1 

9 

7  1 

23 

30 

16 

46 

69, 

2 

35  . 

68 

21 

21 

42 

no 

3 

7  1 

13 

10 

13 

23 

36' 

I 

41 

108 

65 

67 

132 

240 

7 

23 

82 

19 

12 

31 

113 

3 

15 

27 

15 

8 

23 

50  i 

2 

4  , 

9 

2 

4 

6 

15 

i 

20 

47 

17 

29 

46 

93 

3 

247 

423 

100 

108 

208 

631 

18 

976 

1943 

735 

754 

1489 

3432  ' 

86 

24 

57 

265 

246 

5" 

56S 

14 

1000 

2000 

1000 

1000 

2000 

4000 



Passing  now  from  the  oflfenses  charges  to  the  punishments  re- 
ceived, we  find  that  the  40CX)  children  give  2801  specific  punishments. 
As  before,  568  remember  no  punishment,  and  631  omit  the  punish- 
ment in  reciting  their  cases.  Thus  the  children  are  less  specific  in 
naming  their  punishments  than  in  describing  their  accusations.  Of 
the  specific  punishments  named  1174,  34  per  cent.,  were  whippings. 
With  many  of  the  children  whipping  is  synonomous  with  punishment, 
some  even  saying  that  they  have  had  no  punishment — have  only  been 
scolded  or  shut  up.  If  we  add  to  these  whippings  240  cases  of  shak- 
ing, striking  or  slapping,  we  have  corporal  punishment  furnishing  41 
per  cent,  of  the  total  cases  cited.  This  does  not  mean  that  41  per  cent, 
of  the  punishments  received  by  children  are  corporal,  but  it  must  at 
least  mean  that  these  punishments  linger  long  in  the  mind  and  are 
easily  called  up  when  wanted.  While  we  cannot  distribute  the  pun- 
ishments by  ages,  owing  to  the  fact  that  children  are  often  describing 
punishments  received  years  back,  it  is  still  interesting  to  note  that 
seven-year-old  children  give  more  than  twice  as  many  cases  of  cor- 
poral punishment  as  the  sixteen  year  old  children  do.  The  cases  of 
whippings,  shaking  and  striking  given  by  children  from  seven  to  six- 
teen make  a  series  running  193,  176,  159,  163,  127,  135,  126,  136,  118, 
91,  forming  a  pretty  uniform  movement.  This  agrees  with  the  study 
made  by  Miss  Margaret  Schallenberger  on  Children's  Rights,  in  show- 
ing that  corporal  punishment  plays  a  steadily  decreasing  role  in  chil- 
dren's minds  as  they  grow  older.     Confining  comes  next  to  whipping, 
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with  622  cases,  18  per  cent.  Under  this  heading  we  included  all  cases 
of  being  deprived  of  liberty  to  move  about,  except  being  sent  to  bed. 
If  we  add  1  to  cases  of  this  latter  class,  it  makes  752  <;ases,  21  percent., 
of  confinement  in  all;  279  children,  9  per  cent. ,  were  scolded;  113, 
3  per  cent^  lost  a  treat  of  some  sort ;  only  69,  2  per  cent,  had  marks 
or  checks  ;  50,  2  percent.,  had  extra  work  imposed;  36,  i  percent,, 
lost  a  meal  ;  and  only  15,  iji  per  cent,  had  to  correct  the  harm.  This 
leaves  93,  3  per  cent,  forming  a  miscellaneous  group. 

If  we  compare  the  punishments  received  in  those  cases  called 
just  with  those  received  in  cases  called  unjust,  we  find  that  the  punish- 
ments are  severer  in  the  just  group  than  in  the  unjust.  Six  hundred 
and  eighty- one  whippings  are  called  just,  against  only  493  that  were 
called  urijust,  and  a  careful  reading  of  the  papers  shows  that  children 
do  not  object  to  any  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  punishment  because  of 
the  penalty  itself.  It  is  because  of  other  conditions.  There  are,  how- 
ever, 423  cases  of  indefinite  just  punishments  against  208  indefinite 
unjust  punishments,  while  the  indefinite  offenses  are  about  even,  140 
to  144,  showing  that  the  feeling  of  injustice  keeps  details  fresh  in  the 
memory. 

The  fact  that  deprivation  prevails  as  a  form  of  punishment  among 
girls  is  in  harmony  with  the  more  negative  character  of  their  offenses. 
As  poor  work,  talking,  rudeness  and  disobedience  are  less  aggressive 
crimes  than  running  away,  fighting  and  disorder,  so  confinement  and 
loss  of  treat,  low  marks,  scolding  and  shaking  are  milder  and  less 
active  penalties  than  the  whipping  so  generally  inflicted  on  the  boys. 

The  conclusions  that  come  from  this  study  on  penalties  are  that 
with  the  children  studied  the  comraou  form  of  type  or  punishment, 
just  or  unjust,  that  lingers  longest  in  their  minds,  is  still  some  form  of 
bodily  pain  ;  that  children  do  not  object  to  severe  penalties  as  such  ; 
that  checks  and  extra  work  have  ceased  to  be  much  used  in  punish- 
ment, or  else  make  a  slight  impression  on  the  mind  ;  that  we  treat 
boys  more  severely  than  we  do  girls ;  and  that  the  most  civilized  form 
of  penalty  known,  correcting  the  harm,  is  hardly  connected  in  chil- 
dren's minds  at  all  with  misdemeanors.  Evidently  we  keep  penalties 
before  the  children's  minds  rather  as  fear- inspiring  objects  than  as 
remedial  agencies,  or  else  children  are  in  that  state  of  development 
J  where  they  naturally  look  upon  punishment  from  this  point  of  view. 
1  {To  6f  concluded  in  December  Journal.) 

I_       


[HiSTORV,— Of'New  Englatjd  origiti.  Proclaimed  tMivtmllj  during  the  Rc^- 
olutioti  by  Cou^css.  In  17S4  thanks  were  given  for  the  successful  tenniaAtioo  of 
the  war.  Washington  issaed  a  proctatnatton  for  its  observance  in  17S9  because  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  again  in  1795  for  the  suppression  of  iosurrecLioxuJ 
JUadison  gave  proclamation  for  thanks  in  1815  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  >S  12.' 
lyincoln  issnetl  a  special  proclamation  for  the  offering  of  thanks  for  the  victories 
of  1863-3.  Since  1863  the  celebration  has  been  an  annual  one  by  proclamation  of_ 
the  President,— Ed] 

Observe  it  in  the  school- room.  Let  the  walls  of  the  room  be 
covered  with  decorations  appropriate  to  the  season.  Encourage  the 
pupils  to  cover  the  blackboards  with  pictures  suggestive  of  the  day 
and  the  history  of  the  country.  Fly  the  flag  from  its  staff,  and  inviti 
the  people  to  cotne  to  the  school -house,  You  will  find  many  selections 
in  your  library  suited  to  the  occasion.  We  sugf^est  the  following  to 
be  memorized  by  the  pupils  and  delivered  with  an  expression  that  will 
demonstrate  that  they  have  made  the  thought  their  own.  These  gems 
and  Tuany  others  may  be  found  In  that  admirable  book  for  schools, 
**  Morgan's  Patriotic  Citizenship  :  " 


if 

t 


E  pluribus  unum. 

Lord  of  the  Universe,  shield  us  and  guide  us, 
Trusting  thee  always,  through  shadow  and  sun. 

Thou  hast  united  us»  who  shall  divide  us  ? 
Keep  us,  oh,  keep  us,  the  many  in  onb. 

--OHver  Wmdell  Holmes. 


Our  country,  'tis  a  glorious  land, 
With  broad  anns  stretched  from  shore 

to  shore; 
The  proud  Pacific  chafes  her  strand, 
She  hears  the  dark  Atlantic's  roar: 
And  nurtured  on  her  ample  breast. 
How  many  a  goodly  prospect  lies 
In  Nature's  wildest  grandeur  drest, 
Enameled  with  her  loveliest  dyes  I 


Great  God,  we  thank  thee  for  this  home| 

This  bounteous  birthland  of  the  free, 
Where  wanderers  from  afar  may  come 

And  breathe  the  air  of  liberty. 
Still  may  her  flowers  nntrampled  sprlttg. 

Her  harvests  wave,  her  cities  rise; 
And  yet»  till  Time  shall  fold  her  wing 

Remain  Earth's  loveliest  Paradise 


4 


^  mUiam  y. 


J 
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Great  Western  lanfl,  whose  mighly  breast 
Between  two  oceans  finds  its  rest, 
Begirt  by  storms  on  either  side. 
And  washed  by  strong  Pacific  lide, 
The  knowledge  of  thy  wondrons  birth 
Gave  balance  to  the  rounded  earth; 
la  sea  of  darkness  thou  didst  stand, 
Now  first  in  light,  great  Western  land. 


In  thee  the  olive  and  the  vine 
Unite  with  hemlock  and  with  pine; 
In  purestjwhitc  the  southern  rose 
Repeats  the  spotless  northern  snows. 
Around  thy  zone  a  belt  of  maize 
Rejoices  in  the  sun's  hot  rays; 
And  all  that  Nature  could  cotomandS 
She  heaped  on  tbee,  great  Western  ]and 


Great  Western  land,  whose  ton ch| makes  free, 
Advance  to  perfect  lilxtrty, 
Till  right  shall  make  thy  sovereign  might. 
And  every  wTong  be  crushed  from  sight. 
Behold  thy  day,  thy  lime  is  here; 
Thy  people  great,  with  naught  to  fear. 
God  hold  thee  in  his  strong  right  hand« 
My  well  beloved  Western  land. 

— Carolinel  Hasa  rd^ 


They  love  their  land  because  it  is  their  own, 

And  scorn  to  give  aught  other  reason i why; 
Would  shake  hands  with  a  king  upon  his  throne, 

And  think  it  kindness  to  his  majesty. 

— FitZ'Greene  Halleck, 


LOYALTY. 

Loyalty  is  primarily  obedience  to  law;  it  also  involves  due  respect  for  all 
authority  and  for  all  public  officials.  It  is  the  homage  men  pay  to  order  and  jua- 
tice.     Loyally  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  civic  virtues. 


Oh,  make  thou  us,  through  eenturiea  long, 
In  peace  secure,  injustice  strong; 
Around  our  gift  of  freedom  draw 
The  safeguards  of  thy  righteous  law; 
And,  cast  in  some  diviner  mold, 
Let  the  new  cycle  shame  the  old  ! 

—John  G,  Whittier. 


Child  Study, 


The  following  outline  as  to  the  scope  and  kind  of  child  study 
suited  to  the  needs  and  capacities  of  teachers  in  service  was  suggested 
by  Prof,  M.  V»  O'Shea,  of  the  Minnesota  State  Normal,  in  his  paper 
read  at  the  Denver  meeting  of  the  N.  E-  A.  : 

**  la  the  first  place  a  teacher  should  understand  the  inHuence  of 
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physical  types  and  conditions  upon  intellectual,  emotional,  and  voli- 
tional characteristics  and  tendencies.  All  that  is  definitely  known  as 
to  the  influence  of  the  physical  over  the  spiritual  in  childhood,  and 
that  is  important  to  be  understood  in  the  school-room,  should  be  pat 
into  such  form  that  the  teacher  can  understand  it,  and  that  will  serve 
as  a  guide  in  the  study  of  individual  pupils.  She  should  be  able  to 
make  simple  tests  upon  the  senses  and  motor-abilities  of  her  pupils 
and  also  to  detect  the  evil  effects  of  unhygienic  conditions,  food,  cloth- 
ing, general  habits  of  living,  and  so  on,  upon  mental  capacities  and 
tendencies. 

**  In  the  second  place,  she  should  be  able  to  study  in  some  detail 
the  keenness,  accuracy,  and  readiness  of  perception,  apperception, 
memory,  reasoning,  and  imagination  in  individual  pupils,  not  as 
though  those  processes  were  distinct  from  each  other,  but  perhaps  as 
phases  of  the  one  general  process  of  apperception.  She  must  be  able 
to  find  out  what  amount  and  kind  of  knowledge  the  pupil  possesses  at 
any  time,  what  kind  of  mental  activity  is  called  into  play  in  the  study 
of  each  subject  of  instruction,  and  what,  if  a  pupil  is  deficient  in  any 
special  phase  of  intellectual  activity,  should  be  done  to  overcome  the 
defect.  She  must  further  be  able  to  observe  the  common  as  well  as 
the  special  interests  of  children,  the  phase  of  intellectual  activity  which 
is  most  prominent  at  different  periods,  the  contents  of  the  minds  of 
pupils  who  have  had  different  experiences,  the  difference  in  the  readi- 
ness of  response  of  different  pupils  to  the  stimuli  of  instruction,  and 
so  on. 

**  In  the  third  place,  the  teacher  should  be  able  to  analyze  the 
child's  emotional  and  volitional  personality,  in  order  to  discover  the 
predominance  of  certain  emotions,  as  fear,  anger,  pride,  joy,  love,  and 
effect  of  her  instruction  and  discipline  upon  the  emotional  and  voli- 
tional nature.  She  should  be  familiar  with  what  has  been  long  estab- 
lished, and  with  the  results  of  studies  that  are  being  constantly  made 
upon  children's  emotions,  as  to  their  causes,  the  effects  upon  the  indi- 
vidual of  their  frequent  manifestation,  the  method  of  dealing  with 
them,  and  so  on. 

Environment. 


I  would  have  the  class-room  for  rhetoric  and  literature,  if  I  could, 
decorated  with  such  pictures,  books,  busts,  and  the  like,  as  would 
help  the  room  in  some  degree  to  support  the  taste  for  refinement  and 
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beauty,  history  and  imaginatiou,  I  would  have  the  faces  of  gjeat 
poets  and  thinkers  looking  down  npou  the  student's  work.  I  would 
have  some  good  books  there;  such  especially  as  would  not  only  be  of 
practical  value  but  would  give  the  student  an  idea  of  a  good  edition 
and  a  worthy  form  of  publication.  I  would  have  some  of  the  great 
scenes  of  history  and  poetry  shining  before  him  in  works  of  art,  so 
that  entering  here  he  might  come  out  of  the  sordid  every -day  sur- 
roundings into  a  region  sacred  to  higher  things.  There  is  too  little 
of  this  in  our  schools;  too  little  of  the  spiritual  and  high-minded. — ^J, 
F.  Genung,  Amherst,  Mass. 


Daily  Program  for  Ungraded  Schools— First  Year, 


PRBFARHD  BV  COMMITTEE,  KINGS  COUNTY  INSTITUTE. 


9:00-  9:15. 
9:15-  9-25. 
9:25-  9:40. 

9:40-  9:55, 

9:55-10:00. 
10:00-11:00, 
11:00-11:10. 
11:10-11:20. 

ii:ao-i2:oo, 
11:40-12:00. 


(No  Number  work  to  be  givea). 
Music. 
Chart 

First  R.     [Chart].     {  S^^^Jr^T"^**^"^  ^""''"^•, 

f  First  R.     Write  and  Draw, 

t  Chart.     Weaving  Mats. 

School  Calistheitics. 

Recess. 

Chart. 

First  R.     [Chart].     Drawing  Cards. 

}  First  R.    Sewing  Cards  and  Color  Drawing. 

\  Color  Drawing.     [Chart.] 


1:00-  1:15. 
r:T5-  1:30. 
1:30-  2:00. 


NOON. 

Chart. 

First  R.     [Chart].     Writing  and  Sentence  Building, 
Stencil  work,  Splint  Work  and  Modeling. 
Note. — The  brackets  inclose  seat  work.    By  '*  Number  work  *^  is  meant  set 
tasks  and  drills  in  number. 

AIDS  IN  CARKYING  OCTT  THR  GIVRN    PROGRAM, 

Augsburg's  Chalk  Mark,  for  B.  B. 

Leather  Stencils  (Flanaj^an). 

(Vame  of  Words  and  Sentences  (Bradley's). 

Word- Making  Tablets  < Bradley's), 

Weaving  Mats  t  Hailman's). 

Weaving  Needles  (one  doz.). 

Embroidery  Sewing  Cards. 

Colored  Sticks,  .Assorted  lengths  and  colors. 

Story  Cards  for  Primary  Work  (3  sets). 
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SUPERINTENDENTS,  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION^ 
%M^^  AND  TRUSTEES.  :;^M^ 


County  Institutes. 


[The  following,  taken  from  the  circular  letter  of  the  committee  on 
a  Course  of  Study  for  the  Elementary  Schools  of  California  appointed 
by  the  State  Council  of  Education,  has  been  given  a  prominent  place 
on  a  number  of  institute  programs  this  season,  notably  in  Humboldt 
and  Santa  Cruz  counties.  The  former  devoted  a  full  day  to  the  dis- 
cussion; in  the  latter,  Professor  Elmer  E.  Brown  and  Supt.  Linscott, 
two  members  of  the  committee,  participated.  Because  of  the  vital 
interest  of  the  subject,  special  attention  is  given  in  this  number  to  these 
two  institutes. — Ed.] 

"I.  Of  the  four  great  branches  of  study  enumerated  by  the  Committee  of 
Ten,  viz.,  Language  (including  Reading,  Writing,  Language  Lessons  and  Gram- 
mar), Mathematics  (including  Number  Work,  Arithmetic,  etc.),  History  (inclading 
Literature  and  History  proper),  and  Natural  Science,  should  all  be  studied  in  each 
of  the  elementary  grades  ? 

2.  If  any  are  to  be  omitted  in  any  of  the  grades,  what,  and  in  what  grades  > 

3.  If  all  should  be  pursued,  what  proportion  of  time  should  be  given  in 
each  grade  to  each  of  the  four  branches  ? 

4.  Can  any  one  study  be  designated  in  each  of  the  grades  which  should  be 
regarded  as  the  chief  study  of  that  grade  ? 

5.  Should  any  one  of  the  four  great  branches  receive  a  notable  increase  of 
attention  over  that  which  it  now  receives  in  the  practice  of  the  schools? 

6.  How.  far  and  in  what  way  should  the  natural  tastes  and  aptitudes  of  the 
children  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  work  of  any  given  grade  ? 

7.  How  far  and  in  what  way  should  the  work  be  determined  by  the  pros- 
pective lifework  of  the  children  ? 

The  following  are  recommended  specially  to  teachers  who  wish  to  read  the 
literature  bearing  upon  these  questions: 

The  Report  of  the  Committe  of  Ten,  (pubished  by  the  American  Book  Co., 
Chicago). 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  (published  by  the  Educational  Re- 
view—Henry Holt  &  Co.,  N.  Y.) 

The  following  are  suggestive  works: 

White:     Elements  of  Pedagogy.    (American  Book  Co.,  Chicago.) 

McMurry:  General  Method;  and  Special  Method  for  History  and  Literature 
Reading  and  Geography.     (Public  School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  IlL) 

Hill:    The  True  Order  of  Study.     (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.) 

Parker:    Talks  on  Pedagogics.     (E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  Chicaga)" 


HuMBOtrDT,  Sept.  30,  Oct.  I,  2,  3.— The  following,  priutt 
the  program  by  Syperintendent  Brown,  was  suggestive  of  th^ 
note  of  the  session: 

PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING   OF   TEACHERS. 

The  National  Educatioual  Assocmiion  in  the  following  resolution,  urges  tbe^ 
establish  men!  of  more  training  schools: 

^^Rtsolved^  That  since  we  believe  that  the  intelligent  teaching  of  children  can 
be  secured  only  by  the  intelligent  training  of  teachers,  we  heartily  commeDd  the 
efforts  made  iu  all  parts  of  the  country,  through  means  of  round- tables,  teachers' 
iastitutes,  and  summer  schools,  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  force  already  in 
the  field;  but  at  best  the  training  acquired  by  these  means,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
must  be  inadequate;  heuce  we  urge  upon  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  that 
they  make  provision  for  the  establishment  of  thoroughly  equipped  normal 
schools,  in  sufficient  number  to  make  it  possible  that  all  the  teachers  of  the  public 
schools  maj?  receive  such  training  as  the  transcendent  ioterests  committed  to 
their  charge  imperatively  demand,  so  that  in  the  near  future  none  but  well- 
trained  teachers  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  instructing 
children/' 

P.  M.  Fisher  was  the  only  instructor  from  outside  the  institute 
membership.  An  entire  day  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  in  sections 
of  the  questions  submitted  by  the  Committee  on  Course  of  Study,  ap- 
pointed by  the  California  Council  of  Education.  Superintendent  Brown 
sent  out  copies  of  this  letter  to  his  teachers  some  weeks  before,  and  ap- 
pointed a  committee  in  advance  to  report  upon  the  same.  It  was  a 
capable  body,  discussing  with  intelligence  and  spirit  every  question, 
committing  itself  by  vote  only  after  clear  cut  presentation  of  the  qties- 
tion,  followed  by  sifting  discussion.  To  mention  names  where  each 
was  ready  to  do  his  part  may  be  open  to  objection,  yet  it  seems  only 
proper  to  state  that  J,  H.  Mitchell  and  Miss  E-  J.  Dickey  were  Secre^ 
taries  of  the  General  Session;  A.  D.  Tenney  and  F,  L.  Manasse  pre- 
sided in  turn  at  the  Grammar  Section,  and  Mrs,  Stearns  and  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Young  at  the  Primary  Section  where  Miss  L,.  H.  Bailey  was  Secretary. 
The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Institute  Committee  upon  the  ques- 
tions submitted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Education: 

I.  In  answering  the  first  question  we  say  yes,  but  for  the  first  three  years 
would  limit  the  History  (including  Geography)  and  Natural  Science  to  a  very 
i«tuaU  minimum,  as  will  hereafter  be  indicated. 

m       2.    Following  our  reply  to  the  first  question  we  must  necessarily  say  omit 
nothing. 

3.  As  each  one  of  the  four  great  branches  is  recommended  for  each  year  of 
the  course  we  would  apportion  the  time  for  each  as  follows,  using  percentage  as  a 
basis  rather  than  the  actual  time,  because  the  amount  of  time  available  for  the 
teacher  of  the  ungraded  school  is  so  much  less  thau  that  fur  the  teacher  of  one 
^department  only: 
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Pint  year,  Langnage  75;  the  other  three  25. 


Second  year. 

K 

70;  Mathematics 

20; 

History 

and 

Xatnral 

SdcBoexo. 

Third  year, 

«« 

65: 

** 

20; 

History 

5; 

Natural 

Sdenoe  i& 

Fourth  year, 

<i 

50; 

(( 

20; 

<« 

»: 

"      la 

Fifth  year, 

ft 

40; 

•* 

25; 

<• 

^: 

*•       la 

Sixth  year. 

<( 

40: 

•* 

25; 

«t 

25: 

'•       la 

Seventh  year. 

tt 

25; 

«• 

25; 

«i 

35; 

"       IS. 

Bighth  year. 

•• 

15; 

*• 

30; 

If 

40: 

"       IS 

Ninth  year, 

«• 

15; 

*• 

30; 

«< 

40; 

•'     1% 

Tenth  year, 

«t 

15; 

<« 

30; 

<t 

40; 

"     15. 

4.    We  regard  Reading  as 

the  chief  studv  for  the  6rst  four 

yeaxs 

:  Arithmetic 

for  the  next  three, 

5th.  6th  and 

7th; 

Literature  and  History  for  the  las 

t  three. 

5.  In  answer  to  this  qaestion  we  believe  that  both  History  (indading  Litera- 
ture proper)  and  Natural  Science  should  receive  a  notable  increase  of  attentioo 
x>ver  that  which  it  now  receives  in  the  practice  of  our  schools. 

6.  Except  in  cases  where  a  pupil  (one  in  a  thousand)  shows  exceptional 
talent  in  some  particular  study,  we  think  but  little  attention  can  practically  be 
^ven  to  the  natural  tastes  and  aptitudes. 

7.  The  environments  of  each  county  should  influence  to  a  great  extent  the 
course  of  study  for  that  county. 


L.  K.  Grimm, 

i-V^*'"""'  >    Committee. 

C.  L.  Edgkrton,    ' 

F.  L.  Manassk. 


\ 
J 


Santa  Cruz,  Oct.  7-1 1. 

[The  work  of  this  body  of  teachers  was  to  the  point.  Professors  Brown  and 
Barnes  each  had  his  days.  The  result  is  best  summed  up  in  the  reports  which 
follow.  We  give  these  reports  practically  in  full,  because  of  the  favorable  condi- 
tions both  as  to  instructors  and  personnel  of  institute,  and  because  they  cover  what 
are  now  the  live  questions  before  California  teachers. — Ed.] 

1.  Committee  on  Circular  Letter  issued  by  a  committee  of  State 
Council  of  Education. 

2.  Committee  on  Methods  of  Teaching,  who  should  summarize 
the  work  of  the  Institute  during  the  week. 

3.  Committee  on  Professional  Reading  and  Investigation. 

The  reports  of  these  committees  were  submitted  at  the  closing 
session  of  the  Institute,  and  the  last  half  day  was  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  same,  after  which  they  were  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  Institute. 

REPORT  ON   CIRCULAR   LETTER. 

The  circular  of  the  Committee  on  Course  of  Study  has  been  dis- 
cussed at  length  by  the  committee  of  the  Santa  Cruz  County  Teachers* 
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Institute  aod  by  the  Institute  itself,  and  as  a  result  of  such  discussion 
we  rej^Jort  as  follows : 

1.  Each  of  the  four  great  subjects  enumerated  in  the  circular 
should  be  studied  in  each  year  of  the  primary,  intermediate  and  gram- 
mar grades,  except  that  the  history  studied  be  not  history  proper,  but 
history  stories  in  the  first,  second  and  third  years,  and  that  natural 
science  be  the  work  of  observation  to  train  the  perceptive  powers  and 
to  stimulate  and  furnish  material  for  thought. 

2.  Eliminated  by  answer  to  first. 

3.  Time  allotment.  This  allotment  is  quantitative  only.  The 
preeminence  given  to  language  is  because  of  ils  necessity  in  all  mental 
processes. 

Primary  Grade,  ist,  sno,  3RD  Years,— Language,  ^  of  the  time;  Math* 
emalics,  *6  of  the  time;  History,  Ve  of  the  time;  Science,  '-^  of  the  time. 

Intermediate.  4TH,  5TH,  6th  Ykars.— Langnage>  ri  of  the  time;  Math- 
ematics. X  of  the  time;  History,  '6  of  the  time;  Science,  X  of  the  time. 

Grammar,  jth,  8th,  9TH  Years.— Language,  %  of  the  time;  Mathematics, 
X  of  the  time;  History,  '4  of  the  time;  Science,  I4  of  the  time. 

4.  No  one  study  can  be  designated  as  the  chief  work  of  any  par- 
ticular grade.  The  time  allotnieut  as  given  above  shows  the  relative 
importance  of  each  subject. 

5.  History  and  language  should  receive  an  increase  of  attention 
in  accordance  with  the  lime  allotment  in  the  primary  and  intermediate 
grades.  The  time  now  given  to  technical  grammar  as  an  end  in  itself 
should  be  decreased,  provided  that,  in  the  Sth  and  9th  years,  the  broad 
essentials  of  grammar  be  thoroughly  studied,  omitting  minor  details, 
complications  and  disputed  points.  The  time  given  to  mathematics 
should  be  decreased  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades.  There 
should  be  an  increase  of  attention  given  to  natural  scieace  or  observa- 
tion in  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades,  but  the  time  given  to  the 
special  study  of  geography  should  be  decreased. 

6.  The  sixth  question  conveys  two  meanings  and  requires  expla- 
nation, (a)  If  the  question  is  asked  on  the  ground  that  there  is  a 
period  in  the  life  of  all  children  when  the  mind  is  more  receptive  of 
particular  branches  of  study  than  at  another  time,  the  course  ot  study 
should  be  arranged  to  take  advantage  of  this  condition,  {d)  If  on 
the  other  hand  the  question  refers  to  the  taste  and  aptitudes  of  indi- 
vidual pupils,  meaning  the  studies  they  like  and  the  lines  in  which 
they  are  gifted,  it  is  not  advisable  to  arrange  the  course  of  study  to  take 
into  account  these  things,     A  course  of  study  which  would  produce  a 
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symmetrical  development  of  the  mind  would  be  the  better.  If  we  ic^ 
low  tastes  and  aptitudes  too  closely  in  the  elementary  school,  there  is 
danger  of  narrowing  rather  than  broadening  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 
The  very  existence  of  a  decided  taste  or  aptitude  calls  for  care  and 
many  times  restraint  in  making  the  best  use  of  such  gifts. 

7.  The  life-work  should  not  be  taken  into  account.  The  work 
required  of  the  State  is  the  education  of  the  children  for  the  duties  of 
citizenship  rather  than  for  trades.  After  the  work  of  the  element- 
ary schools  has  been  done,  the  especial  training  for  life  must  be  found 
in  the  university,  the  trades  schools,  the  farm,  etc. 

Respectfully  submitted,  L.  W.  Cushman,  Lutib  Osborxb,  La- 
LiAN  A.  Howard,  Mary  Burke,  D.  C.  Clark,  Jessih  Norton, 
RosB  Ryan,  Committee. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE   ON    METHODS  OF  TEACHING. 

1.  Believing  that  it  would  be  an  advance  on  present  methods  of 
class  work  were  more  time  devoted  to  study  under  the  direct  supervis- 
ion of  the  teacher,  and  less  time  given  to  so-called  recitation,  and  less 
time  to  direct  text- book  study  at  home;  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  in  the  main,  text-book  study  should  be  confined  to 
the  class  room,  and  that  no  more  than  one-half  of  the  school  hours 
should  be  devoted  to  recitations  by  any  class  of  any  of  the  grades  of 
our  schools. 

Resolved,  That  home  study  should  be  limited  in  quantity  and 
should  consist  mainly  of  collateral  reading  and  reference  work  to 
broaden  and  strengthen  the  instruction  of  the  class-room. 

Resolved,  That  teachers  be  encouraged  and  urged  to  so  plan  their 
oral  and  written  recitation  work  that  much  time  may  be  given  (possi- 
bly on  alternate  days)  to  study  of  the  various  branches  while  the 
teachers  give  attention  to  the  work  of  individual  pupils. 

2.  Resolved,  That  no  previous  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  by  professional  training  or  otherwise,  lessens  her  obligation 
to  enter  the  class-room  each  day  with  fresh  knowledge  and  special 
preparation  in  order  to  provide  against  a  waste  of  time  through  misdi- 
rection of  the  pupil's  energy. 

3.  Resolved,  That  in  all  branches  the  work  should  be  so  simpli- 
fied, systematically  graded,  and  skillfully  adjusted  to  the  capabilities 
of  the  pupil  that  he  consciously  feels  his  power  of  mastery  over  what- 
ever is  assigned  him,  and  that  by  his  own  efforts,  he  can  do  the  work. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  correlation  of  subjects  we  should  endeavor 
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to  adjust  the  relations  of  the  various  branches  of  study  so  that  one  will 
reinforce  and  strengthen  the  other,  and  that  all  united  will  constitute 
a  symmetrical  and  harmonious  development  of  the  child's  powers. 
That  we  deplore  that  idea  of  correlation  that  would  break  the  unity  of 
thought  and  instruction  in  any  one  subject  by  thrusting  in  extraneous 
matter  from  some  other  branch. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  first  aim  of  all  punishment  should  be  the 
improvement  of  the  child  punished;  and  that,  consequently,  we  as 
teachers  should  study  carefully  the  cases  of  discipline  that  come  under 
our  direction,  with  a  view  of  delermining  children's  personal  reaction 
against  different  punishments  under  different  conditions. 

Resolved,  That  the  end  to  be  attained  iu  all  discipline  is  to  form  a 
true  and  self  reliant  manhood  and  woman -hood;  that  discipline  in  the 
school  should  be  made  a  means  of  aiding  each  pupil  to  do  bis  own 
individual  work  in  the  best  possible  manner  without  interfering  with 
the  rights  and  duties  of  others;  and  that  the  strict  tension  caused  by 
over-disciplining  is  resultant  only  in  harm  to  the  pupil  and  to  freedom 
of  work. 

6.  Resolved,  That  as  reading  is  the  basis  of  all  knowledge  derived 
from  books,  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Institute  that  the  following  should 
be  considered  :  From  the  time  the  child  begins  to  read,  careful  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  thought  con- 
tained in  the  matter  read,  to  the  pupil* s  position,  articulation,  pro- 
nunciation and  enunciation.  Direct  the  reading  to  the  end  that  the 
pupil  will  acquire  a  taste  for  good  literature.  Oral  as  well  as  written 
reproduction  should  be  carefully  cultivated,  to  the  end  that  the  child 
may  be  able  to  tell  what  he  reads.  The  supplementary  reading  should 
be  chosen  with  a  careful  regard  to  the  correlation  of  subjects.  For 
Ibis  purpose,  trustees  should  supply  school  libraries  with  good  supple- 
mentary reading. 

7.  Resolved,  That  we  careful  1%^  systematize  our  work  in  geog- 
raphy and  history  throughout  the  course.  That  we  endeavor  to  make 
all  work  realistic,  using  many  books  of  reference,  to  bring  our  pupils 
in  direct  contact  with  the  people  of  the  world  and  their  customs. 

8.  Resolved,  That  the  course  in  mathematics  should  be  abridged 
in  some  respects  and  extended  in  others.  It  should  be  abridged  both 
in  the  lime  given  to  arithmetic  and  in  the  amount  of  arithmetic  taught. 
Cube  root,  compound  proportion,  abstract  mensuration,  obsolete  de- 
nominate  quantities,  the  greater  part  of  commercial  arithmetic,  espe- 
cially that  of  but  limited  use,  and  all  long  or  complicated  problems 


j^j  sboTteocd.     It  should „ 

ckT simple  problems,  and  macli  mental  dnil  illttstiatiTe  of  the  priiid- 
pl^  iDvoived  to  the  arithmetic  taught.  Drill  in  simple  probleiBS  is 
the  thiog  needed.  If  the  noderlying  principles  axe  mastered  in  child- 
hood, the  long  and  complicated  arithmetic  pozzies  wiU  give  no  trouble 
in  manhood.  Bjr  the  time  a  child  has  reached  ^be  last  je^r  of  the 
grammar  school^  be  shootd  be  able  to  grasp  a  genermlization  so  that 
algebra  coold  then  be  profitably  introdnced.  The  development  of  the 
idea  shotild  be  begun  during  the  last  year  of  arithmetic  by  suhstitiK 
ting  letters  for  numbers  in  simple  arithmetic  problems,  for  the  on* 
known  term  in  proportion,  and  in  various  other  ways.  Constntctive 
geometry  should  be  taught  in  coonection  with  drawing  in  the  fifth, 
sixths  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  When  the  pupil  is  ready  to  leave 
the  grammar  school,  he  should  be  able  to  grasp  general  truths  and 
apply  them.  When  given  a  problem,  he  should  be  able  to  apply  the 
principles  learned  and  to  choose  those  which  give  the  desired  r^ult  ^ 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  energ>\  The  result  is  the  thing  wanted.  ^ 
It  matters  not  whether  it  be  obtained  by  arithmetic,  algebra,  or  ab- 
stract reasoning.  We  desire  correct  thought  on  practical  problems, 
and  believe  that  petty  distinction  as  to  the  methods  employed  is  a 
matter  of  small  importance.  We  insist  on  proper  arrangement,  neat- 
ness and  the  development  of  correct  oral  expression  in  all  arithmetical 
work, 

9,  Resolved^  That,  in  the  observation  or  science  work,  the  train- 
ing of  the  senses  is  paramount.  The  training  to  habits  of  investiga- 
tion is  of  inestimable  value  and  leads  to  love  of  scientific  study.  The 
work  in  observation  should  be  observation  work  alone — the  subjects 
studied  first — talked  and  written  about  afterwards.  Actual  observa- 
tion of  objects  around  the  child  and  of  simple  experiments  should  be 
made  for  their  apperceptive  value.  The  children  are  interested  in 
action;  let  observation,  therefore,  be  made  upon  living  objects  as  far 
as  possible.     No  text-book  should  be  used  except  to  verify  results, 

to.  Resolved,  That  vastly  too  much  time  is  spent  on  the  study  of 
technical  grammar,  and  that  during  the  ensuing  year  each  teacher 
shall  be  thinking  with  reference  to  what  shall  be  eliminated  for  the 
better  advancement  of  the  pupil. 

D.  C.  Clark,  H.  S.  Holwav,  F.  L.  Huff,  Bella  Cassin,  Mvra 
L.  HuiE,  Maud  Jon^es,  Annie  Austin.  Committee. 
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REPORT   OF  COMMITTEE    ON    PROFESSIONAL    READING   AND    INV'^ESTI* 

GATION, 

In  view  of  tbe  interest  shown  in  professional  literature  this  year, 
we  recommend  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  suggest  a  course  of 
reading  for  the  coming  year,  and  that  one  afternoon  of  our  next  Insti- 
tute be  devoted  to  work  along  this  line.  Your  committee  submit  the 
following  statistics  on  the  work  of  the  teachers  of  the  county  in  the 
matter  of  professional  reading  during  the  past  year:  Of  122  teachers 
present,  87  hate  reported  as  having  done  professional  reading.  White's 
School  Management  has  been  read  by  67;  Landon's  Teaching  and 
Class  Management  by  27;  Guizot*s  History  ot  Civilizalion  by  27;  and  ^ 
78  teachers  report  as  having  read  one  or  more  professional  works  other 
than  those  mentioned  above. 

We  respectfully  offer  the  following  : 

Whereas,  many  of>  our  teachers  have  never  had  special  peda- 
gogical training;  and 

Whereas,  constant  application  is  necessary  that  even  trained 
teachers  may  keep  abreast  of  the  limes;  therefore, 

/Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sentiment  of  this  Institute  that  it  is  the 
duty  as  well  as  the  privilege  of  every  teacher  to  do  some  professional 
reading  during  this  year,  and  that  to  neglect  to  do  so  is  to  wrong  our 
pupils,  ourselves  and  our  profession. 

O,  W.  Marsh,  Ruth  Merrili^,  Eva  Knowles,  Margaret 
Bowles,  Mrs.  N*  A.  May,  Committee* 


The  following  from  the  San  Luis  Obispo  County  Institute  gives 
the  result  of  a  discussion  of  the  circular  on  Course  of  Study  : 

Be  a  resolved,  isi,  That  all  of  ihe  subjects  named  in  question  one  of  taid 
circular  should  be  taugbt  in  each  grade  of  the  elementary  schools^  except  techni- 
cal grammar,  text-bcx>k  history  and  text-book  literature  ;  such  excepted  studies 
should  not  be  taught  during  the  first  six  years  of  the  course. 

Resolved,  2nd,  That  courses  of  study  in  the  public  schools  sh3uld  be  pre- 
pared with  reference  to  the  activities  of  human  life  that  are  common  to  the 
human  family,  and  that  in  all  instruction  the  loftiest  ideals  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness should  constantly  be  kept  before  the  minds  of  the  pupils. 

Resolved,  jrd,  That  the  study  of  Language  and  its  correlative  branches  he 
made  paramount  to  all  others  in  the  public  schools,  and  should  receive  a  notable 
increase  of  attention  ;  that  Mathematics,  including  a  thorough  drill  in  the  most 
practical  part,  should  occupy  oue-fourth  of  the  time  of  the  Course  of  Study ;  that 
History  be  made  more  of  a  thought  study;  and  that  Natural  Science  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Course  of  Study  of  the  first  year»  and  the  time  devoted  to  the  sub- 
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ject,  being  a  part  of  the  laagaage  work,  be  gradnallj  incrfMrd  in  es^  .saooeedn^ 
year. 

Signed :  M.  R.  Trace,  B.  F.  Ross,  J.  F.  West,  C.  H.  Woods,  Le  Roy  P. 
Brown,  A.  F.  Parsons,  C.  F.  Bondshn,  CommitUe, 

Monterey  County,  Salinas  City,  Sept.  23-27. — Instructors, 
Professor  Brown,  of  Berkeley;  Professors  Griggs,  Jenkins  and  Barnes, 
of  Stanford;  Harr  Wagner,  ex-Supt.  of  San  Diego,  attended  one  day 
and  gave  an  address.  G.  W.  Mclntire  was  made  secretary.  Supt 
Wood  gave  the  opening  address,  which  was  published  in  full  in  the 
local  papers.  The  Journal  will  present  extracts  from  it  from  time  to 
time.  The  session  is  characterized  as  one  of  * 'wonderful  enthusiasm 
and  good  will.*'  A  wise  step  was  taken  in  the  appointment  of  G.  W. 
Gretter,  H.  H.  Jordan  and  J.  M.  DeLong  as  reporters  of  the  proceed- 
ings for  the  press.  Resolutions  of  regret  for  the  death  of  J.  G.  Ken- 
nedey  were  passed  ;  also  others  favoring  vertical  penmanship,  and  joint 
sessions  instead  of  section  work  in  the  institute,  and  pledging  them- 
selves to  strong  support  of  the  N.  E.  A.  meeting  if  held  in  Los  An- 
geles. The  Committee  on  **History  of  the  Schools'*  recommended 
the  following : 

1.  That  the  teacher  on  completing  his  term  leave  in  the  teacher's  desk  or  in 
the  library  a  list  of  the  books  belonging  to  the  district,  a  list  of  maps,  apparatus, 
etc.,  and  a  general  description  of  the  buildings  and  grounds,  improvements 
needed,  etc.,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  last  be  sent  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  to 
the  County  Superintendent ;  also  a  program  of  recitations,  a  list  of  pupils  in  the 
various  classes,  a  list  of  pupils  that  have  failed  to  be  promoted,  and  a  description 
of  those  pupils  who  have  marked  physical  or  mental  defects,  such  as  shortsight- 
edness, stuttering,  etc. 

2.  That  the  teacher  place  on  file  all  important  business  letters,  letters  from 
the  County  Superintendent,  the  State  Superintendent,  Board  of  Education  and 
Board  of  Trustees,  circulars,  etc.;  also  the  County  Board's  report  upon  ezamina- 
tions,  and  copies  of  the  examinations  in  a  letter  file  procured  and  kept  for  this 
purpose. 

3.  That  a  history  of  the  district  be  compiled,  and  that  each  teacher  add 
such  items  as  are  of  interest,  over  his  signature,  and  that  such  matters  be  recorded 
in  a  substantial  book  procured  and  kept  for  this  purpose. 

4.  That  a  copy  of  this  report,  if  adopted,  be  filed  in.  each  district,  and  that 
the  incoming  teacher  notify  the  County  Superintendent  of  failures  to  comply  with 
the  requirements. 

Napa,  Oct.  22-24. — Supt.  Kate  Ames  opened  with  a  good  paper 
on  **Character  Building.'*  Prof.  F.  O.  Mower  gave  an  excellent  ad- 
dress on  teaching  ''English  in  the  Public  Schools.*'  Professor  Surface 
gave   an   interesting    lecture    on    "Geological   Formations  of   Napa 
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County/'  Professors  Barnes  and  Griggs  of  Stanford,  and  Superin- 
tendent Ltnscott,  of  Santa  Cruz,  participated  in  the  day  sessions,  and 
Professor  Moses,  of  Berkeley,  entertained  a  great  audience  in  the 
Opera  House  in  the  evening  on  "The  History  of  South  American  In- 
dependence.*' Dr.  Nicholson  spoke  on  *'The  Novel,"  and  Dr,  McCltsh 
on  the  efficacy  of  moral  suasion  in  school  government.  Professor 
Griggs  spoke  for  the  study  of  the  development  of  individuality  and 
the  value  of  mythology.  Superintendent  Linscott  urged  the  teachers 
to  closer  attention  to  duty,  and  Professor  Barnes  presented  a  new  line 
of  professional  sjtndy  in  the  field  of  personal  reminiscences.  The 
teachers  by  resolution  condemned  underbidding  by  teachers  to  secure 
positions,  deplored  the  lack  of  high  schools  in  Napa  county,  and  re- 
quested the  County  Board  of  Education  to  examine  pupils  in  the  Sev- 
enth grade,  as  they  now  do  in  the  Eighth  and  Ninth,  **as  it  would 
tend  to  better  the  work  of  both  teacher  and  pupil/' 

Shasta  County,  Redding,  Oct.  9-1 1.— The  Institute  was  called 
to  order  by  County  Superintendent  Amelia  Boyd.  Mr.  A,  B.  Coffey 
was  presented  as  conductor,  and  things  immediately  became  interest- 
ing. Professor  Washington  Wilson,  of  Chico.  was  introduced,  se- 
cured the  attention  and  interest  of  the  teachers  and  held  it,  while  he 
talked  on  *"The  Educational  Value  of  the  Subjects  of  Study  as  Viewed 
by  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,*'  *'What  is  Meant  by  Development  of 
the  Mental  Powers/'  and  *The  Parent,  the  Greatest  Educator/' the 
last-named  being  the  subject  of  an  inspiring  evening  lecture.  On 
Thursday,  Professor  Griggs,  of  Stanford,  lectured  on  "Inspired  Teach- 
ing/* His  words  were  received  with  evident  appreciation.  This  day 
was  a  feast  of  grand  thoughts  and  noble  ideas,  and  the  evening  lec- 
ture, on  *'Ethics  of  Hamlet/'  was  most  enjoyable.  On  Friday,  State 
Superintendent  Black  spoke  on  the  practical  side  of  teaching  and  gave 
us  much  useful  information.  Among  other  visitors  were  Prof.  C.  P. 
Newton  and  Mr.  Sullivan,  principal  of  the  Woodland  public  school, 
each  of  whom  entertained  the  Institute  with  instructive  talks.  The 
subjects  on  the  program  assigned  to  various  local  teachers  were  intel- 
ligently presented  and  showed  careful  preparation.  The  evening  ses- 
sions were  enlivened  by  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  recitations,  etc. 
The  general  public,  by  regular  attendance  at  all  sessions  showed  its 
appreciation  of  the  efforts  our  teachers  are  making  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  schools.  I^.  A.  K, 
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Mendocino.— The  Mendocino  Institute  was  in  session  Oct.  15-18, 
and  our  correspondent  leports :   Superintendent  Rhodes  addressed  tlie 
Institute,  calling  attention  to  the  &ct  that  the  new  Course  of  Stndy 
required  an  awakening  among  the  teachers,  as  it   was  compiled  to 
accord  with  the  reports  of  the  Committees  of  Ten  and  Fifteen;  that 
the  subject  of  English  would  require  especial  preparation,  as  many  of 
the  teachers  had  not  received  any  instruction  in  it;  that  science  had 
been  omitted  in  the  primary  grades,  or  until  the  text- book  age  was 
reached.     He  called  attention  to  the  absence  of  the  "  big^  boy"  in 
school,  and  urged  an  effort  to  interest  him  in  something   that  would 
keep  him  in  school  until  the  undecisive  period  was  passed.      He  also 
most  earnestly  asked  the  teachers  to  read  more  of  the  history,  science 
and  practice  of  teaching.    The  following  lecturers  and  instractors  were 
present :    Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Wilson,  Lucy  M.  Washburn,  David  Starr 
Jordan,   Elmer  E.   Brown,   P.   M.   Fisher,   and   Charles   M.    Gayley. 
Mrs.  W^ilson  impressed  upon  the  teachers  that  the  child  mast  be  inter- 
ested in  what  be  studies;  that  good  taste,  good  expression,  ^ood  hab- 
its, must  come  from  a  knowledge  of  the  good.     Professor  Brown  made 
it  plain  that  psychology  should  be  practical,  and  learned  principally 
from  a  study  of  the  children.     Assemblyman  J.  B.  Sanford  discussed 
History,  and  showed  that  the  aim  is  to  develop  character,  and  that  it 
must  not  be  taught  as  a  text- book  subject,  but  as  record  of  human 
achievement.     Mrs.  Dora  H.  Westerman  read  a  paper  on  "Plant  Les- 
sons," which  told  briefly  and  well  when  to  study  plants,  which  ones, 
and  how  to  study  them,  how  much  to  study,  etc.     The  teachers  were 
so  well  pleased  that  they  adopted  a  resolution  that  the  paper  be  pub- 
lished.    Miss  Olive  Fry  read  a  strong  paper  on  **  How  to  Improve 
School-Houses  and  Grounds,"  a  subject  that  should  receive  the  con- 
sideration of  every  teacher  and  citizen  of  the  State.     Dr.  Milliken,  of 
Mendocino  City,  noted  the  shortcomings  in  our  educational  system, 
and  made  a  strong  argument  for  the  industrial  education  of  those 
whom  intellectual  sharpness  only  assists  in  villany.     Professor  Gayley 
gave  the  four  aims  of  teaching  English  :    i.    To  lead  the  pupil  to  read, 
write,  and  speak  correctly  his  mother  tongue.      2.     To  acquaint  him 
with  the  best  thoughts  in  literature.     3.     To  cultivate  a  taste  for  good 
literature.     4.     To  inculcate  a  love  for  and  enjoyment  of  the  best  lit- 
erature.    He  urged  much  word  study  and  much  analysis,  but  did  not 
approve  diagraming  or  the  paraphrasing  of  poetry.     Silent  reading 
and  sight  reading  were  both  commended,  and  also  much  composition 
and  the  keeping  of  note- books  in  which  the  pupil  makes  some  entries 
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each  day.  Miss  Wasbburo»  in  ber  talks  on  animals  and  physiology^ 
showed  that  curiosity  and  observation  are  most  acute  in  young  chil- 
dren, and  that  physiology  and  zoology  should  go  hand  in  hand  and 
be  taught  objectively.  P,  M.  Fisher  contrasted  the  old  and  the  new 
naethod  of  teaching  reading.  He  gave  the  teachers  much  information 
regarding  our  school  system,  and  was  instrumental  in  securing  the 
teacher's  interest  in  the  relative  value  of  the  several  studies,  for  a  dis- 
cussion next  Institute.  He  emphasized  the  point  that  all  reading 
after  the  third  year  should  be  such  as  will  prepare  for  the  future 
school  work,  geography  ^  history ,  literature^  etc.  J.  B.  San  ford's  dis- 
cussion of  history  was  so  well  liked  that  he  was  asked  to  write  it  up 
and  hand  it  to  the  county  papers  for  publication.  The  evening  lec- 
tures by  Elmer  E.  Brown,  P,  M.  Fisher,  and  David  Starr  Jordan,  were 
well  attended,  at  least  650  being  in  each  audience.  The  people  took 
more  interest  in  this  Institute  than  in  our  previous  one.  C. 

Amador. ^-So  far  as  we  have  learned  the  Institutes  recently  held 
excited  more  than  ordinarj^  interest,  and  were  correspondingly  profit* 
able.  In  Amador  county  the  session  was  held  in  lone,  and  continued 
four  days— Harr  Wagner,  conductor,  and  Joaquin  Miller,  lecturer. 
Fraternal  visits  were  made  by  County  Superintendents  McCarthy,  of 
El  Dorado,  and  Floyd,  of  Calaveras,  both  of  whom  addressed  the 
teachers.  A  visit  to  the  Preston  School  of  Industry  vividly  illustrated 
the  importance  of  good  discipline  in  the  formation  of  character.  A 
pleasant  reception  was  tendered  the  teachers  and  their  friends  at  the 
pavilion  on  Tuesday  evening,  by  the  people  of  lone.  The  occasion 
was  enlivened  by  music,  furnished  by  the  orchestra  and  a  brass  band 
from  the  School  of  Industry.  Among  the  resolutions  passed  by  the 
Institute  was  oue  recommending  the  establishment  of  a  county  high 
school,  and  a  memorial  resolution  recounting  the  deaths  of  Mrs,  Nellie 
Rodehaver,  Miss  Portia  Peters,  Miss  Dolly  Murry  and  Henry  Kane. 
Superintendent  Mack  presided,  and  among  those  who  took  part  in  the 
program  were  Misses  Stewart,  Robertson,  Vogelli,  Easton,  Frakes, 
Herman,  Bagley,  Murphy,  Ludgate,  Williams^  Peters,  Fox,  Brignole, 
Tangeman,  Spencer,  Randolph,  Taylor,  and  Messrs.  Clark,  Condit, 
Greenhalgh,  Morse,  Coleman,  Gordau,  Freeland  and  Piper,  Mrs.  Sar- 
gent, Supt.  Carl  Bank  and  Captain  Williams. 


Lake. — The    Lake   County   Institute   was  held   in    Kelseyville 
October  15-17.     Supt.  Etta  K.  Harrington    reported    in  a  pleasing 
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openiag  address  that  she  had  found  that  the  Instltiite  had  a  healtbfal 
infitience  upon  the  commuoity  and  was  stimulating^  to  the  schools; ' 
that  the  public  was  making  a  greater  effort  to  keep  the  chtldren  io 
school ;  that  in  conformity  with  the  wish  of  the  teachers  expressed  at 
the  laiit  Institute  she  had  subscribed  for  a  number  of  leading  maga- 
zines for  the  Teachers'  Library  instead  of  books.  Miss  Alice  Felker, 
of  the  San  Jose  Normal,  spoke  on  Penmanship.  Arithmetic^  Primaiy 
Reading  and  Physical  Geography,  giving  methods  of  teaching^.  Prof 
Elmer  E.  Brown  spoke  on  Herbartianism,  on  Elementary  Course  of 
Study,  and  gave  an  evening  lecture  on  "Three  Great  Teachers- 
Socrates,  Pestalozzi  and  Arnold/"  Mrs.  Grace  Lawley  gave  a  thought- 
ful and  helpful  address  on  Patriotism.  Many  of  the  teachers  took 
part  in  the  various  discussions.  State  Su[)erintendent  Black  spoke  on 
Physical  Culture,  and  gave  an  evening  address  on  Schools  and  The 
Patrons.  The  citizens  of  Kelsey  viUe  patronized  the  meeting  withe 
stint,  and  demonstrated  throughout  the  week  their  hospitality. 


Fresno. — The  Fresno  Institute  (October  15-tS)  is  reported  b; 
the  local  jouruals  to  have  been  a  departare  from  the  usual 
tine  labors  of  such  gatherings,  and  to  have  been  conspicuous  ft 
the  discussion  of  practical  topics  of  interest  to  the  people  generally,' 
as  well  as  to  the  teachiug  profession  ;  and  the  idea  is  advanced  that 
teachers'  institutes  should  be  conducted  more  on  a  social  or  literary^ 
basis,  and  less  on  the  purely  professional  order,  and  that  this  organ iza 
tion  may  become  a  means  of  supplying  the  teachers  with  the  mental 
recreation,  social  elasticity  and  general  vigor  that  will  react  beneficially 
upon  the  schools  in  their  charge.  The  instructors  were  Professor 
Barnes  and  Miss  Darrah,  of  Stanford,  and  ex^Superintendeut  Coffey. 
Superintendent  McPbaill  and  a  delegation  of  Tulare  county  teachers 
were  among  the  visitors.  On  Friday  evening  a  reception  was  given 
in  Masonic  Hall.  Among  those  who  participated  in  the  discussions 
were  Messrs.  Shelton,  Sanford,  Elliott,  Pinkley,  Rowell.  Sorenson 
Moore,  Weir,  Taylor,  Lindsay,  Baird,  Thorn,  Appley,  Updike,  Smith, 
West  J  Richards,  Ken  yon,  Poole,  Trout  wein.  Guttery,  Beall,  Heaton« 
Lane,  Wilson,  Cosgrave,  Selby,  Porter,  Fredericks  and  Guthrie,  and 
Misses  J udson,  Boynton,  Pollard,  Beardsley,  McLaren,  Johnson,  Hud- 
son, Weaver,  Witt,  Boyer,  Hawkins,  Geis,  Cleaves.  Pendergast, 
Balthis,  Lorentzen,  Puffer,  Wible,  Brewer,  Mrs.  D-  T.  Fowler  and 
Mrs.  L*  L*  Carpenter. 
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*'Tl]e  Board  of  EducAtLoti,  by  a  resolutioti,  has  recommended  tbat  Inasmucli 
as  liberal  salaries  are  paid  the  teachers  Ihey  should  during  their  vacations  pursue 
special  studies  in  proper  edncational  institutions,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
their  proficiency  as  teachcsis.  Compliance  with  this  suggestion  would  be  of  special 
advantage  to  those  teachers  who  have  not  bad  technical  training  as  teachers  or  a 
collegiate  education.'* 

Such  is  the  language  of  one  paragraph  in  the  annual  report  of  Judge  W.  B, 
Wallace!  City  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  to  the  City  Council,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  especially  by  those  whom  it  most  directly  con- 
cerns. 

Patrons  of  the  public  schools  will  soon  demand  professional  training  for 
their  teachers  as  inexorably  as  they  now  demand  professional  training  of  the 
men  who  dose  out  their  pills  and  peppermint,  or  of  the  men  who  put  in  the  water- 
pipes  in  their  residences^  or  of  the  men  who  train  their  colts,  or  of  the  men  who 
survey  their  lauds  or  build  their  chicken  roosts.  The  righteousness  of  such  a  de- 
mand is  apparent  to  ev^ry  thinking  man,  and  why  It  should  not  have  been  in- 
sisted upon  many  decades  ago  is  one  of  the  unexplainable  idiosyncracies  of  human 
nature^ — Editoriai^  Visalia  Times. 


_.^=^l^=t 
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San  Jose, 


£diifir'in'Cki*/—KnoDA    Maxwell*     Bm*im*st  M^na^tr — CAlt,   J.  Phtltppt.     Editorial  ^^-^ 

ESTBLL^     UOCGBTON,    LlLY     SBCRB»T»     FAirmf     BCTRV,       f^ditgagtcul    Stajf^fint^l,^    FOSB» 

Sara  Hiowy.  Ckcilia  Hyjcding. 


The  San  Jose  State  Normal  School  opened  September  4th  with 
six  himdred  and  thirty  students  in  attendance.  Two  hundred  and 
twenty  new  students  were  enrolled. 

There  have  been  important  changes  made  in  the  work  since  the 
previous  term.  The  recitation  periods  have  been  changed  from  five 
to  six  in  number,  so  that  the  program  may  be  better  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  those  taking  irregular  work. 

The  work  which  was  formerly  accomplished  by  the  facility  as  a 
whole,  is  now  distributed  among  the  various  committees  into  which  the 


. 

^ 


faculty  has  been  divided.     These 
reference  to  the  subjects  taught. 

The  professional  work  during  the  past  two  or  three  j-ears* 
received  particular  attention  in  every  grade  of  the  school,  and  chaiis 
of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  have  now  been  established.  As  noted 
in  the  Septeinber  Journal,  Prof,  Wayne  P,  Smith  occupies  the  chatr 
of  Psychology,  and  Prof  Stephen  A,  Jones,  the  chair  of  Pedagogy* 
As  chairman  of  the  Professional  Committee,  Professor  Jones  directs 
the  management  of  the  Training  School.  Special  efforls  are  being 
made  to  harmonize  the  work  of  the  Normal  with  that  of  the  Training 
ScbooL  Unity  of  work,  as  well  as  certain  phases  of  concentration, 
are  being  emphasized  constantly. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  installed  as  instructors  in  the 
different  subjects:  L.  B*  Wilson,  Mathematics;  Miss  Ettie  Kinney, 
Physiology  and  Zoology;  Miss  Matilda  S,  Baker »  Drawing  and  Clay 
Modeling;  Miss  Harriet  Cory,  English. 

For  a  number  of  years  past  Miss  Royce.  our  librarian,  has  been 
interested  in  collecting  clippings  from  various  sources  with  a  view  to 
arranging  them  in  a  series  of  scrap  books  to  be  used  for  reference. 
Owing  to  the  limited  amount  of  time  in  which  to  work,  Miss  Royce 
has  only  made  a  beginning  as  yet.  The  Literary  Scrap-book  was  be- 
gun last  term,  and  i;*  now  completed  with  the  exception  of  the  index. 
The  Professional  Reference  book  will  be  started  soou,  but  cannot  be 
completed  for  many  months.  When  finished,  however,  it  will  be 
especially  valuable  in  the  school  work,  as  it  will  contain  much  classi- 
fied information  that  can  be  obtained  from  no  other  one  source.  The 
entire  set  when  completed  will  be  invaluable  in  our  library. 

The  semi  annual  visit  of  the  Senior  Class  to  Mt.  Hamilton  was 
made  earlier  than  usual  this  terra  (Sept.  27th)  in  order  that  the  pupils 
might  be  there  before  Professor  Barnard*s  departure  for  Chicago.  The 
professors  have  always  manifested  great  interest  in  the  Normal,  and 
have  done  all  in  their  power  to  instruct  and  entertain  the  students, 
who,  upon  their  return  from  the  Observatory  invariably  announce 
their  intention  to  become  astronomers.  Professor  Barnard,  especially, 
has  done  his  utmost  for  the  advancement  of  our  school,  and  just  before 
his  departure  expressed  his  best  wishes  to  us  inla  neat  little  impromptu 
speech. 

As  a  slight  recognition  of  his  many  kindnesses,  the  faculty  and 
students  presented  him  with  a  handsome  silver  cup,  on  one  side  of 
which  was  engraved  the  presentation,  and  on  the  other  Jupiter  and 
his  five  moons. 
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Alumni  Notices. 

Abbie  C.  Welsh,  June, '94,  is  teacbmg  the  Bald  Mountain  School,  Calaveras 
county ♦ — Edith  Stafford,  June,  '94*  teaches  in  the  Lee  district,  Sacramento  county. 
— Mrs.  Addie  Dickinson,  June,  ^92,  has  charge  of  the  public  school  in  Waits- 
burir,  Wash. — Texaoa  Hawkins,  Dec*,  *88,  teaches  in  Fresno  city. — Ella  L.  Wey- 
mouth, June,  *93,  is  teaching  in  Livermore,  Alameda  county. — Adah  L.  Townaend, 
June,  '94,  teaches  in  Mar\^sville, — Anna  M.  Carroll,  Jan.^  '95,  is  teaching  the  Tas- 
sajera  School,  Santa  Margarita,  San  Luis  Obispo  county.— Sarah  L.  Gallagher, 
Feb.,  '95,  teaches  the  Uvas  school,  Santa  Clara  county, — M.  Elizabeth  Kanstrup, 
June,  *95,  is  teaching  in  Clovis  district,  Fresno  county. — Annie  Christenson,  June, 
*93,  is  teaching  in  Lexington  district,  Santa  Clara  county, — Mattie  L,  Raymond, 
Jan*,  '94,  leaches  in  the  Placerville  Grammar  School,  El  Dorado  county. — Lottie 
H.  Alvord,  June,  '95,  is  teaching  her  first  term  at  Red  Bluff.— Kate  J.  Curley, 
June,  *93,  teaches  in  the  Burnett  Schooi,  Santa  Clara  county,— Hattie  C.  Evans, 
June,  '95,  has  taken  charge  of  the  Fairvitw  School,  Yolo  county.— Edith  Per- 
giison,  June,  "95,  is  teaching  in  the  Franklin  district,  Placer  county. — Bessie 
Griffin,  June,  ^95,  has  charge  of  a  school  in  Visalia,  Tulare  county. — Marguerite 
Middkton,  Jan.  '93,  teaches  the  Branciforte  School,  Santa  Cruz.— Agnes  C,  Dow- 
H»g»  June,  '95,  has  taken  charge  of  a  school  in  Hi  tier  water,  San  Benito  county* — 
Maud  E.  Love,  Jan.,  ^93,  is  attending  the  State  Universit3% — Clara  Ebehard»  June, 
'93,  is  attending  Stanford  University. — Mary  T  Gray,  Jan*.  '90,  is  teaching  in 
Santa  Ana  district,  Ventura  county. — Margaret  Nicholson,  April,  '95,  has  recently 
opened  a  school  in  Brushville  district,  Calaveras  county. — Mary  A,  Wolf,  Jan., 
*95,  teaches  in  Hilbtop  district,  Michigan  Bar,  Sacramento  county* — Miss  Jennie 
M.  O.  Ware,  June,  '92,  died  at  her  home  in  San  Jose,  Aug.  23,  1895. 


Los  Angeles, 


The  Fall  Term  ol  the  school  year  1895-96  at  the  Los  Angeles 
State  Normal  School  opetied  under  the  most  favorable  auspices. 
The  school  is  belter-equipped  than  it  has  ever  beeu  before.  The 
large  addition  of  new  apparatus  to  the  Physical  and  Chemical 
laboratories,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Psychological  Laboratory 
have  added  very  raaterially  to  the  facilities  for  thorough  scientific 
work  and  investigation.  The  many  new  reference  books  added  to  the 
working  libraries  of  the  above  departments,  and  the  oae  thousand  new 
books  placed  in  the  general  library,  must  prove,  wheu  properly  used, 
of  inestimable  valuable  to  the  students,  The  school  may  feel  justly 
proud  of  its  magnificent  building  and  its  furnishings  throughout. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  things  that  might  add  to  the  development 
of  the  aesthetic  phase  of  our  moral  being,  such  as  pictures,  statuary, 
etc.,  to  fill  up  the  unoccupied  space,  there  is  not  another  Normal 
school  anywhere  that  has  more  favorable  conditions  for  good  work. 
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faculty  has  been  divided.     These  committees  have  been  selected  with 
reference  to  the  subjects  taught. 

The  professional  work  during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  has 
received  particular  attention  in  every  grade  of  the  school,  and  chairs 
of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  have  now  been  established.  As  noted 
in  the  September  Journal,  Prof  Wayne  P,  Smith  occupies  the  chair 
of  Psychology,  and  Prof  Stephen  A.  Jones,  the  chair  of  Pedagogy. 
As  chairman  of  the  Professional  Committee,  Professor  Jones  directs 
the  management  of  the  Training  School.  Special  efforts  are  being 
made  to  harmonize  the  work  of  the  Normal  with  that  of  the  Training 
School.  Unity  of  work,  as  well  as  certain  phases  of  concentration, 
are  being  emphasized  constantly. 

The  following  teachers  have  been  installed  as  instructors  in  the 
different  subjects :  L.  B.  Wilson,  Mathematics;  Miss  Kttie  Kinney, 
Physiology  and  Zoology;  Miss  Matilda  S.  Baker,  Drawing  and  Clay 
Modeling;  Miss  Harriet  Cory,  English. 

For  a  number  of  years  past  Miss  Royce,  our  librarian,  has  been 
interested  in  collecting  clippings  from  various  sources  with  a  view  to 
arranging  them  in  a  series  of  scrap-books  to  be  used  for  reference. 
Owing  to  the  limited  amount  of  time  in  which  to  work,  Miss  Royce 
has  only  made  a  beginning  as  yet.  The  Literary  Scrap-book  was  be- 
gun last  term,  and  is  now  completed  with  the  exception  of  the  index. 
The  Professional  Reference  book  will  be  started  soon,  but  cannot  be 
completed  for  many  months.  When  finished,  however,  it  will  be 
especially  valuable  in  the  school  work,  as  it  will  contain  much  classi- 
fied information  that  can  be  obtained  from  no  other  one  source.  The 
entire  set  when  completed  will  be  invaluable  in  our  library. 

The  semiannual  visit  of  the  Senior  Class  to  Mt.  Hamilton  was 
made  earlier  than  usual  this  term  (Sept.  27th)  in  order  that  the  pupils 
might  be  there  before  Professor  Barnard's  departure  for  Chicago.  The 
professors  have  always  manifested  great  interest  in  the  Normal,  and 
have  done  all  in  their  power  to  instruct  and  entertain  the  students, 
who,  upon  their  return  from  the  Observatory  invariably  announce 
their  intention  to  become  astronomers.  Professor  Barnard,  especially, 
has  done  his  utmost  for  the  advancement  of  our  school,  and  just  before 
his  departure  expressed  his  best  wishes  to  us  in|a  neat  little  impromptu 
speech. 

As  a  slight  recognition  of  his  many  kindnesses,  the  faculty  and 
students  presented  him  with  a  handsome  silver  cup,  on  one  side  of 
which  was  engraved  the  presentation,  and  on  the  other  Jupiter  and 
his  five  moons. 
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Alumni  Notices* 


Abbie  C.  Welsh,  June,  ^94,  is  teaching  the  Bald  Mountain  School,  Calaveras 
county,— Edith  Stafford,  June*  '94,  teaches  in  the  Lee  district,  Sacramento  county. 
' — Mrs.  Addie  Dicltinaon,  June,  '92*  has  charge  of  the  public  school  in  Waits- 
burg,  Wash,^ — Tex  an  a  Hawkins,  Dec,  '88,  teaches  in  Fresno  city, — EH  a  L.  Wey- 
mouth, June,  *93,  is  teaching  in  Livermore,  Alameda  county.^ Adah  L,  Townsend, 
June,  *94,  teaches  in  Marysville. — Anna  M.  Carroll,  Jan.,  '95,  is  teaching  the  Tas- 
sajera  School,  Santa  Margarita,  San  Lnis  Obispo  connty. — Sarah  L.  Gallagher, 
Feb.,  '95,  teaches  the  Uvas  school,  Santa  Clara  connty, — M.  Elizabeth  Kanstrup, 
June,  '95,  is  teaching  in  Clovis  district,  Fresno  county, — Annie  Christenson,  June, 
'93,18  teaching  in  Lexington  district,  Santa  Clara  county. — Mattie  L.  Raymond, 
Jan,,  *94,  teaches  in  the  Placerville  Grammar  School,  El  Dorado  couutv. — Lottie 
H.  Alvord,  June,  -95,  is  teaching  her  first  term  at  Red  Bluff.— Kate  J,  Curley, 
June,  *93,  teaches  in  the  Burnett  School,  Santa  Clara  county. — Hattie  C,  Evans, 
June,  '95,  has  taken  charge  of  the  Fairvitw  School,  Yolo  county. — Edith  Fer- 
guson,  June,  '95,  is  teaching  in  the  Franklin  district.  Placer  county, — Bessie 
Griffin,  June,  '95,  has  charge  of  a  school  in  Visalia,  Tulare  county. — Marguerite 
Middleton,  Jan,  '93,  teaches  the  Branciforte  School,  Santa  Cm?.,— Agnes  C.  Dow- 
Hng,  June,  '95,  has  taken  charge  of  a  Fchool  in  Bitter  water,  ,San  Benito  county.— 
Maud  E.  Love,  Jan.,  -93,  is  attending  the  State  University, — Clara  Ebehard,  June, 
»93,  is  attending  Stanford  University. — Mary  J,  Gray,  Jan.,  '90,  is  leaching  in 
Santa  Ana  district,  Ventura  county,— Margaret  Nicholson,  April,  '95,  has  recently 
opened  a  school  in  Brush ville  district,  Calaveras  county,-^ Mary  A.  Wolf,  Jan,, 
*95,  teaches  in  Hill-top  district,  Michigan  Bar,  Sacramento  county. — Miss  Jennie 
M.  O,  Ware,  June,  '92,  died  at  her  home  in  San  Jose,  Aug.  23,  1S95. 


Los  Angeles. 


The  Fall  Term  of  the  school  year  1895-96  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Stale  Normal  School  opened  under  the  most  favorable  auspices. 
The  school  is  better-equipped  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  The 
large  addition  of  new  apparatus  to  the  Physical  and  Chemical 
laboratories,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Psychological  Laboratory 
have  added  very  tnaterially  to  the  facilities  for  thorough  ,scieDtific 
work  and  investigation.  The  many  new  reference  books  added  to  the 
working  libraries  of  the  above  departments,  and  the  one  thottsand  new 
books  placed  in  the  general  library,  must  prove »  when  properly  used, 
of  inestimable  valuable  to  the  students.  The  school  may  feel  justly 
proud  of  its  tnagnificent  building  and  its  fornishings  throughout. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  things  that  might  add  to  the  development 
of  the  aesthetic  phase  of  our  moral  being,  such  as  pictures,  statuary, 
etc,»  to  fill  up  the  unoccupied  space,  there  is  not  another  Normal 
school  anywhere  that  has  more  favorable  conditions  for  good  work. 


The  faculty  is  composed  of  coasdeottous  men  and  women,  every 
one  of  whom  is  a  specialist  in  some  line.  They  are  at  all  times  ready 
and  willing  to  assist  any  pnpil  by  iustmction  or  advice,  both  in  el 
and  out  of  it.     Their  one  aim  is  to  benefit  the  pupils  UDder  t 
charge  and  prepare  them  for  their  calling.     To  build  true  manly  tai 
womanly  character  is,  in  conjunction   with  imparting  useful  km 
edge»  the  chief  end  of  education. 

The  one  hundred  and  fifty   new  students  added  to  our   ranks, 
third  of  whom  are  high  school   pupils^  make  a  creditable  increase* 
Almost  without  exception  they  seem  to  be  young  ladies  and  young 
gentlemen  with  a  high  sense  of  honor  and  a  noble  purpose  in  life. 
We  trust  that  from  start  to  finish  they  will  never  swerve  a  hairs 
breadth  from  the  path  of  duty,  nor  permit  one  single  act  of  theirs  to 
sully  their  present  fair  fame  and  honorable  standing.     Let  us,  as  a  de- 
tachment of  four  hundred  and   thirty  strong,   of  that  vast  army  of^ 
thirty  thousand  Normal  students,  loyal  to  our  country,  its  flag  and  in^M 
stitutions,  march  boldly  forth  to  battle  with  our  arch  enemies,  ignor*" 
ance  and  superstition,  with  this  as  our  motto,  For  Gad^  fof  a>uHify^ 
and  for  trtdh. — Normal  Exponent, 


Harvest  Song. 


Little  children  leave  your  pUy, 
Let  us  all  give  thanks  to-day 

For  the  harvest's  golden  cheer, 
Earth's  gift  season  of  the  year. 

On  the  hillside,  on  the  plain, 
Anttinin  ripens  fruit  and  grain^ 

Ros)^  peach  and  russet  pear, 
Fragrant  apples  everywhere* 

Pnrple  grapes  upon  the  vines, 

Pumpkins  straight  from  golden  mines, 
Oats  and  barley,  com  and  wheat, 
Hay,  the  cattle  long  to  eat. 

Father,  'tis  Ihy  loving  hand 
Gives  the  harvest  to  our  land, 

At  thy  feet  thy  gifts  we  lay, 
Thine  is  this  fair  harvest  day. 


LVDlA  A.  CooxLav. 
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EDITOR  I  All. 


Nebraska  has  only  31  persons  per  thousand  unable  to  read  ancl< 
write ;  Ohio  and   Illinois  each  have  52  ;  New  York,  55  ;  Minnesota 
and  North  Dakota,  eacb»  60;   Pennsylvania,  68  ;  California,  77  ;  Mis- 
souri, 91  ;  and  our  country  at  large,  133. 

We  should  be  pleased  to  have  teachers  who  have  made  a  marked 
success  in  some  particular  line,  or  who  have  been  particularly  success- 
ful in  the  use  of  methods  unknown  perhaps  to  others,  write  the 
matter  up  for  the  Journal,  in  order  that  other  teachers  may  be  bene- 
fitted thereby.  This  is  in  line  with  the  true  spirit  of  professional  help- 
fulness. 

The  selections  under  '^Thanksgiving  Day"  in  this  number  are 
taken  from  Morgan's  ** American  Citizenship/*  by  permission  of  the 
publishers,  the  American  Book  Company.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
helpful  volume  for  teachers.  The  bc^autiful  frontispiece  is  presented 
through  the  kindness  of  the  publishers  of  the  Elcdtkal  Magazine^ 
San  Francisco.  The  other  cuts»  illustrative  of  Sacramento's  celebra- 
tion, are  loaned  by  Charles  Li  verm  ore. 

A 

Superintendent  Gahlick.  of  Alameda  county,  has  sent  out  a- 
circular  letter  to  his  teachers  congratulating  them  upon  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  State  Teachers*  Association  to  be  held  in  Oakland.  He* 
has  convened  the  County  Institute  for  the  same  date,  January  2nd, 
and  urges  not  only  the  teachers  now  employed  but  all  teachers  and! 
trustees  resident  in  the  county  to  become  members  of  the  Association^. 
He  expresses  the  opinion  that,  although  it  may  be  vacation  week  for 
the  schools,  the  teachers  are  legally  and  justly  entitled  to  their  sal- 
aries during  tbe  Institute, 

Some  of  our  Southern  friends  are  inclined  to  court  the  Muse  of 
Poetry  during  the  leisure  that  comes  after  school  hours.     They  can't; 
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help  it,  for  it*s  in  the  air.     A.  G.  Dillman,  of  Pomoua,  has  two 
one  on  Temperance,  using  the  disaster  at  Conemaugh  by  way  of  illi] 
tration  ;  the  other,  on  Life's  School,  of  which  the  folloiv'iDg  opeciifl^ 
lines  are  fairly  specimen  : 

Education  15  the  opening 

Of  the  dark  rooms  of  the  soul, 
Is  an  earthly  preparation 

For  a  never-ending  school, 
For  a  college  in  the  campus 

or  the  universe  of  God. 

W,  D.  Townsend,  of  San  Pedro»  has  written  much  verse  accept 
able  to  the  press.  We  hope  to  publish  something  from  him  in  the 
D5cember  number. 


4 


The  initial  number  of  the  Advance  in  Education,  a  bi  monthly 
magazine,  published  in  Los  Angeles  and  edited  by  P,  W.  Search, 
^n  our  exchange  table.  It  is  to  be  devoted  to  ''The  Conservation 
the  Individual  in  Mass  Education  and  the  Essential  Principles 
Educational  Unity."  The  contest  in  Los  Angeles  in  which  Superin* 
tendent  Search  lost  his  place  is  quite  fully  described,  the  editor  slat- 
ing that  with  this  number  he  will  dismiss  the  subject.  Articles  coo- 
Iribuiory  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  to  which  the  new  journalistic 
venture  will  devote  itself  appear  from  the  pens  of  David  Starr  Jordan, 
Earl  Barnes,  J.  B.  McCbesney^  David  H.  Forsythe,  J.  T.  Draper,  Ida 
Brook  Haslup  and  Caroline  M.  N.  Claverie,  It  is  a  very  presentable 
magazine  as  to  form,  typography,  etc,>  and  hews  strictly  to  the  line  it 
has  laid  out  for  itself.  Representing  as  it  does  a  v*oice  crying  out 
against  the  classification  that  kills,  we  welcome  it  to  the  field  where 
honest  discussion  seeks  to  ascertain  and  establish  the  truth,  ^A 

A  ■ 

Closely  succeeding  the  death  of  Mr.  Kennedy  the  hand  of  the 
Reaper  has  been  extended  again.  This  time  we  record  the  death  of 
Andrew  J,  Moulder,  forty  years  ago  the  foremost  public  school  man 
in  the  State,  and  lately  called  again  to  high  place  as  City  Superintend- 
ent of  San  Francisco.  His  career  is  familiar  to  every  oue  well  versed 
in  the  history  of  California  schools.  He  w^as  born  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  1827;  graduated  at  Columbian  College  at  the  age  of  17,  and 
was  at  once  made  assistant  professor  of  Mathematics,  which  position 
he  held  for  seven  years;  came  to  California  in  1850;  since  which  tim« 
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he  has  been  faithful  to  the  people  of  the  great  city  and  the  State  in 
the  many  positions  of  trust  to  which  they  have  called  him.  As  Con- 
troller of  San  Francisco,  as  twice  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  as 
twice  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  San  Francisco,  as  member  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  State  University,  and  for  years  their  sec- 
retary, he  always  gave  acceptable  service.  His  efforts  in  the  forma- 
tive period  of  the  elementary  school  system  of  the  State,  his  counsel 
and  energy  in  the  location  and  establishment  of  the  Slate  University, 
have  given  him  secure  and  honorable  place  in  the  history  of  the  State. 
His  mind  was  given  to  elevated  thought.  It  had  no  mean  motives. 
It  employed  no  petty  and  questionable  methods.  While  holding  to 
high  and  definite  purposes  his  urbanity  never  failed  him.  This  was 
his  marked  characteristic.  The  cdnrtliness  of  A,  J.  Moulder  added  a 
charm  to  bis  real  service.  For  this  he  stands  in  our  memory  without 
a  peer.  A  faithful  public  servant,  to  whose  hand  came  the  doing  of 
fruitful  deeds,  in  which  he  was  sincerely  and  invariably  courteous. 
There  need  be  no  higher  praise. 


Thk  death  of  Andrew  J.  Moulder  left  the  office  of  City  Superin- 
tendent  of  Schools  of  San  Francisco  vacant,  and  Deputy  Supt,  Madi- 
son Babcock,  being  next  in  order  of  promotion,  has  been  called  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  to  fill  the  pteiiion.  Mr.  Babcock  graduated  at  the 
Normal  College  at  Albany.  N.  Y.  After  leaving  there,  he  filled  many 
positions  of  trust,  coming  to  California  some  thirteen  years  ago.  He 
was  in  the  employ  of  the  Bancroft  Company  when  he  was  elected  prin- 
cipal of  the  Sacramento  Grammar  SchooL  This  position  be  filled  for 
three  years,  when  he  was  appointed  by  Supt.  J.  W,  Anderson  to  the 
position  of  Deputy  Superintendent  of  the  San  Francisco  Schools,  which 
he  has  held  through  the  terms  of  Superiuleiideuts  Anderson  and  Swett, 
eight  years.     His  experience  as  deputy  will  come  in  good  place. 

Director  Stone,  who  for  a  time  seemed  the  choice  of  a  majority, 
has  been  appointed  deputy  by  the  Superintendent-elect.  The  matter 
seemed  to  be  satisfactorily  arranged  until  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
met  a  few  days  afterwards  and  appointed  Charles  S,  Young,  Superin- 
tendent, claiming  that  the  Board  of  Education  has  no  power  in  the  prem* 
ises,  Mr.  Young  is  ex  State  Superintendent  of  Nevada,  and  was  the 
Republican  candidate  at  the  polls  against  Mr.  Moulder.  This  compli- 
cation is  to  be  regretted  by  all  the  friends  of  the  San  Francisco  schools. 
While  it  may  be  interesting  as  leading  to  the  settlemeut  of  a  disputed 
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point  of  authority,  it  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  source  of  much  disturbasoe 
to  the  schools  themselves. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  in  Denver  last  July,  Govenior 
Northern,  of  Georgia,  was  present,  and  urged  the  Association  to  ac- 
cept an  invitation  to  open  the  Educational  Congresses  to  be  held  in 
Atlanta  during  the  progress  of  the  Cotton  States  Exposition.  The  in- 
vitation was  formally  accepted,  and  October  25th  President  Newtoo 
C.  Dougherty,  Colonel  Parker,  Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  President  Harper, 
of  Chicago  University,  Chancellor  Boggs,  of  the  University  of  Georgia, 
Professor  Lyte,  of  Pennsylvania,  President  Patton,  of  Princeton,  U.  S. 
Commissioner  Harris,  President  Gilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, Dr.  John  Fiske,  President  Andrews,  of  Brown  University,  Presi- 
dent Payne,  of  the  Peabody  Normal  School,  President  Johnson,  of 
Tulare  University,  and  many  other  eminent  educational  men  assem- 
bled in  Atlanta  and  participated  in  the  opening  of  the  Educational 
Congresses.  The  session  of  the  N.  E.  A.  continued  two  days,  and  then 
gave  way  to  the  Educational  Congresses,  for  which  programs  had  beeo 
arranged.  It  was  expected  that  at  the  Atlanta  session  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  N.  E.  A.  would  select  the  place  for  holding  the  an- 
nual meeting  next  summer,  but  we  have  not  been  informed  that  the 
matter  was  determined.  Los  Angele^  and  Dulnth  are  the  leading 
competitors  for  the  honor.  A  great  deal  of  hard  work  was  done  for 
Los  Angeles  at  the  Denver  meeting  by  the  Californians  who  attended* 
and  much  has  been  done  since.  If  the  Association  decides  to  come  to 
Los  Angeles,  all  California,  educationally  speaking,  will  be  there  to 
give  the  members  a  Land  of  Sunshine  welcome,  and  take  part  in  their 
generous  entertainment.  San  Francisco  and  the  region  round  about 
enjoyed  this  high  pleasure  seven  years  ago.  The  educational  force  of 
the  State  is  a  unit  now  for  Los  Angeles.  If  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee had  a  realizing  sense  of  the  good  time  in  store  for  them  in  the 
southern  part  of  our  State  they  would  not  hesitate  to  vote  to  come. 
Climate,  scenery,  warm- hearted  hospitality  without  stint,  enthusiastic 
support  by  the  teachers,  every  inducement  urges  the  Association  to 
come. 

In  the  case  of  the  Antioch  High  School  the  Attorney-Generars 
office  gave  an  opinion  that  contains  one  novel  and  interesting  point. 
The  action  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  declaring  the  school  lapsed 
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was  justified  on  two  grounds,  namely  :  (i)  The  school  was  maintained 
only  two  months  during  the  past  school  year;  (2)  the  monthly  at- 
tendance was  only  fifteen.  Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the 
local  conditions  at  Antioch,  as  affecting  the  interests  of  the  school,  it 
will  be  enough  to  state  that  the  school  was  suspended  during  the 
greater  part  of  last  year,  reopening  for  two  months  after  the  passage 
of  the  amended  high  school  law,  in  which  the  rocks  were  removed 
upon  which  the  school  had  suffered.  At  the  beginning  of*  the  current 
school  year  the  friends  of  the  school  endeavored  to  have  it  reopened* 
There  was  determined  opposition.  The  District  Attorney  conferred 
with  the  State's  Attorney,  For  the  definition  of  a  school  year  the 
Attorney- General  referred  to  Section  1S78  of  the  Political  Code.  This 
section  reads  as  follows  : 

Tbe  school  year  begins  on  the  first  day  of  July  and  ends  on  the  last  day  of 
June. 

In  view  of  the  declaration  of  the  Code  that  it  shall  be  interpreted 
liberally  and  in  favor  of  existing  institutions,  this  reference  seems  to 
us  irrelevant,  misleading,  and  the  deduclion  dangerous.  The  general 
school  law  requires  that  a  six  months'  term  shall  have  been  maintained, 
to  entitle  a  district  to  Stale  aid  the  year  succeeding.  It  provides 
against  the  excessive  accumulation  of  funds  by  the  penally  of  reap- 
portionment unless  the  school  has  been  in  session  eight  months.  Out- 
side of  these  provisions  the  law  does  not  designate  the  number  of 
months  school  shall  be  open  in  any  district 

The  high  school  law  names  no  months  at  alL  As  to  the  attend- 
ance, the  general  law  provides  that  a  district  having  a  daily  attend- 
ance of  no  more  than  five  shall  lapse.  The  high  school  law  requires 
an  average  daily  atlendance  of  more  than  ten  "for  the  whole  school 
year.  * ' 

In  Antioch  the  monthly  attendance  for  the  two  months  the  high 
school  was  in  session  last  year  was  fifteen.  This,  the  opinion  says, 
was  not  a  sufficient  average  for  the  '*whole  school  year."  The  query 
naturally  arises,  how  does  the  Attorney  General  get  his  average? 
Evidently  by  dividing  thirty  by  more  than  two.  Does  he  divide  by 
the  number  of  calendar  mouths  or  by  thirteen,  the  possible  number  of 
school  months  ?  Certainly  not  by  six  or  eight,  because  the  high 
school  law  makes  no  note  of  these.  We  can  see  no  proper  divisor  but 
Ihe  number  of  months  school  was  in  sesswn  within  the  school  year^ 
Otherwise  all  is  confusion  on  this  point.  The  minimum  of  Sfix  months 
in  the  general  law  is  for  purposes  of  apportionment.     The  high  school 
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law  is  silent  on  this  point.  The  high  schools  receive  no  State aL 
The  high  school  law  may  need  amendment  in  this  regard,  but  meii* 
while  we  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Attorney's  office  can  fril 
afford  to  seek  other  and  stronger  ground  for  its  sanction  to  the  do6a| 
of  a  school  than  a  strange  and  fanciful  definition  of  the  phrase  '*a 
school  year.*' 

if 

Apropos  of  what  was  presented  in  the  October  Journai.  on  tlie 
subject  of  demanding  higher  education  and  professional    training  as 
requirements  for  admission  to  the  teachers'  ranks,  we  find  a  very  inter- 
esting article  by  John  Gilmer  Speed  in  the  October  Fonitn.    What  the 
writer  says  about  higher  pay  and  better  training  for  teachers  is  wortliy 
of  serious  consideration  by  all  who  hope  to  see  the  teacher's  vocation 
raised  to  a  more  honorable  standard.     And  while  the  conditions  here 
in  California  are  somewhat  better  generally  than  the   average  from 
which  Mr.  Speed  draws  his  conclusiotjs,  yet  when  he  says   that  the 
great  body  of  teachers  in  the  pritnary  and  grammar   schools  of  the 
United  States  are  without  the  necessary  training  or  preparation,  and 
without  love  for  what  should  be  the  highest  and  most  sacred  calling 
for  men  and  women,  we  know  that  he  is  only  stating  an   unwelcome 
truth,  and  are  prepared  to  admit  that  it  is  small  wonder  if  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching  is  often  looked  down   upon  by  both   tradesmen  and 
artisans.     The  writer  in  the  Forum  believes  that  nothing  can  be  done 
for  the  betterment  of  this  condition  of  affairs  until  educated  men  are 
put  in  control  of  the  school  boards.     He  argues  that  unless  teaching 
is  made  an  honorable  profession,  in  which  distinction  might  be  gained 
as  well  as  a. fair  competence,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  it  will  attract 
the  saqie  class  of  persons  as  those  now  drawn  to  the  recognized  pro- 
fessions.    Under  present  conditions    poverty  is  the  portion  of   nearly 
all  who  engage  in  teaching.     For  young  ladies  who  would   work  a 
little  till  they  have  a  chance  to  wed;  for  young  men  who  are  prepar- 
ing for  what  they  consider  a  real  profession;  and  for  the  unfit  and  in- 
competent for  whom  no  other  means  of  livelihood  are  open,  salaries 
are  perhaps  quite  enough  or  more  than  enough.     But  for  accomplished 
and  refined  men  and  women   who  are  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
noblest  of  callings,  who  should  be  mentors  in  the  intellectual   life, 
leaders  in  the  social   life,  and  advisers  in  the  political  life  of  every 
neighborhood,  salaries  are  not  enough.     The  force  of  this  argument 
must  be  admitted,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  questioned  whether  all 
the  fault  for  the  non- recognition  of  the  nobility  of  the  teacher's  work, 
and  for  the  neglect  to  provide  adequate  compensation  for  the  same,  is 
chargeable  to  the  citizens,  the  tax-payers  and  their  representatives  on 
the  boards  of  trustees  or  boards  of  education.    . 

In  California  especially,  where  the  schools  have  been  in  charge 
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of  so  large  a  percentage  of  professionally  trained  and  experienced 
teachers,  much  of  the  res.ponsibility  for  the  decadence  of  the  status 
of  the  teacher  can  be  traced  to  the  indifference  of  the  higher  type 
of  teachers  in  the  matter  of  admissions  to  the  teaching  fraternity. 
Perfunctory  examinations,  and  the  prevalence  of  the  idea  that  any- 
body who  takes  a  normal  school  course  of  study  is  necessarily  a 
teacher,  are  to  blame  for  much  of  the  over- crowding  which  is  viewed 
with  such  serious  apprehension  by  many  who  have  been  pursuing 
teaching  as  a  life  work.  The  remedy  for  this  condition  of  affairs  lies 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  themselves.  They  have  the  power, 
if  they  exercise  it.  to  so  shape  legislation  that  none  but  trained  men 
and  women  of  liberal  education  shall  be  admitted  to  their  ranks. 

If  this  much  were  accomplished,  and  the  stigma  that  "*almost  any- 
body can  teach  school  now  ''  removed,  it  does  not  require  the  gift  of 
prophecy  to  foretell  that  the  marked  contrast  between  the  position 
occupied  by  the  leacher  in  leading  countries  of  Europe  and  in  our  own 
would  disappear  to  our  advantage,  aud  our  people,  who  are  not  slow 
to  respond  in  the  matter  of  substantial  recognition  of  real  merit,  would 
soon  relegate  the  petty,  disputatious  busy-bodies  of  the  school  lx)ards 
to  their  proper  spheres,  offer  higher  salaries  and  a  more  secure  tenure 
of  ofl&ce. 

When  none  but  edncaled  ladies  and  gentlemen,  men  and  women 
trained  in  the  art  and  science  of  teaching,  are  permitted  to  seek  em- 
ployment in  our  schools,  we  can  believe,  with  the  writer  in  the  Fomm, 
that  the  teacher  will  be  accorded  the  position  he  should  always  have 
held, — the  position  of  honorable  precedence  overall  the  trades,  and 
an  equality  with  the  other  learned  professions.  M. 


J^fftcial 
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^aparfmenf 


S.   T.    Bl^ACK, 

W,  W.  Seaman. 


NOVKMBKR,     1895, 

Siiperintendeut  of  Public  Instruction 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 


Deputy  State  Superintendent  Seaman  writes  that  Superintendent 
Black  is  attending  Institutes  constantly,  being  in  Sacramento  but  for 
a  day  or  two  during  the  week,  and  that  there  have  been  no  opinions 
or  decisions  rendered  that  are  deserving  of  general  notice,  ^Ed. 
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OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE. 

fiiAGAZINES. 

Harper* s  Round  Table  is  one  of  the  most  popular  periodicals  fox  oar  boys  «a4 
^rU.  A  year's  subscription  would  make  an  acceptable  Christmud  preseai  for  the 
yonng  folks  of  the  famliy.  A  recent  number  gives  some  extracts  from  evamiDA- 
tion  papers  recently  handed  in  at  a  Connecticat  public  school :  i.  From  what 
animals  do  we  get  milk?  From  the  camel  and  from  the  milkman.  2,  Tbe  bcii 
is  covered  with  feathers.  With  what  is  the  cat  covered  ?  The  eat  is  covered  willi 
fleas,  3.  Name  an  animal  that  has  four  legs  and  a  long  tail.  A  mosquito.  4, 
Name  two  kinds  of  nuts:     Peanuts  and  for-get-me-nuts. 

The  November  number  of  the  Siandard  Delineator  ts  teeming  mith  good 
things.  For  those  to  whom  home  dressmaking  is  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  there  are 
nearly  fifty  pages  of  newly  designed  costumes  with  full  directions  for  making,  aod 
sugg^tions  for  color  and  material,  while  for  tho»e  who  buy  their  clothes  ready* 
made  or  who  employ  a  dre'ssmaker,  thece  same  designs  furnish  a  guide  to  Ike 
latest  modes, 

*'Thh  Parting  of  the  Ways/'  in  the  November  Atlantic ^  is  a  study  of  the  ques* 
tioii  of  physical  culture  for  women.  It  takes  the  form  of  a  bright  dialoguCi  and 
contains  much  which  is  interesting  and  suggestive, 

Thk  complete  novel  in  the  November  issue  of  Lippincold^  *'  In  Sight  of  the 
Goddess,"  by  Harriet  Riddle  Davis,  deals  with  life  at  tbe  Capital,  The  principkal 
characters  are  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  his  daughter,  and  his  private  secretary. 
who  might  al»o  be  called  society  manager  for  tbe  family  t  the  action  is  chiefly 
between  the  two  last.  The  tale  is  written  with  aljundant  local  knowledge  and 
striking  ability. 

ExPrEvSident  Benjamin  Harrison  is  writing  a  series  of  magazine  articles 
for  The  Ladies^  Home  Jourfiaf^  io  begin  in  the  December  number.  The  series 
will  consist  of  ten  articles  and  probably  more,  written  especially  for  women «  to 
meet  a  widespread  desire  on  their  part  to  intelligently  understand  the  workings 
of  our  Government  and  the  great  National  questious, 

St,  Nicholas  has  secured  a  series  of  letters  written  by  Robert  Louis  Stevens 
to  a  boy*re]ative^  descnbiug  the  autbor^s  romantic  life  in  Samoa. 

Marion  Crawford  is  writing  for  The  Century  A/aga::ine  b.  series  of  p«] 
on  *'Rome  and  the  Vatican  *'  for  which  Andr^  Castaigiie  is  drawing  the  illustra 
tions.  These  articles  will  describe  unusual  features  of  the  sacred  city,  and  the 
pictures  will  include  some  remarkable  restorations  of  classical  scenes. 

The  CosfHopolitan  announces  that  it  will  begin  the  publication  in  January  of 
tbe  A^ricultHfisCs  ftlusirated  A/agazine^  to  be  fully  the  equal  of  the  Cosmopctf 
laUt  but  containing  from  liixteen  to  twenty  pages  upon  subjects  of  importance  to 
the  agriculturist^  horticulturist,  and  stock-growing  interests. 

BOOK^. 

During  the  present  school  year  Houghton^  MitHiu  &  Co.  will  isaue  eighteen 
numbers  of  their  popular  Riverside  Literature  Series.    Among  these  will  be  some 
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of  the-world's  most  famous  books  in  unabridged  form.  Several  numbers  will  be 
double,  triple  or  quadruple,  as  the  case  may  require.  No,  8i  is  Holmes'  "Auto' 
crat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,"  a  triple  number;  price  (paper),  45  cents;  (litien),  50 
cents. 

GiNN  &  Co.  have  issued  a  beautifully  illustrated  volume  of  over  700  pagea^ 
VergiVs  "-^neid,"  Books  I,-VI,,  with  vocabulary.  This  i^  a  careful  revision  by 
Greenougb  &  Kiltredge  of  the  edition  of  JS82.  The  illustrations  have  been  in- 
creased in  uuniber  and  improved,  and  the  notes  have  been  simplified.  Typo- 
graphically this  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  text-books  of  the  year.  The  mail- 
ing price  is  J1.65, 

'*Myths  of  Northern  Lands/'  by  H  A,  Guerber,  author  of  '♦Myths  of 
Greece  and  Rome,'*  These  tales  are  intensely  interesting,  netting  forth  as  they 
do  the  distinctive  traits  of  our  heathen  ancestors  and  the  origin  of  many  of  the 
influences  that  still  affect  our  customs,  art  and  literature.  The  analogy  between 
the  mythology  of  Greece,  Rome  and  the  Oriental  countries,  and  that  of  Northern 
Europe  is  striking,  indeed,  but  Professor  Guerber  has  shown  that  the  local  coloring 
given  by  the  widely  different  aspects  of  Nature  in  the  North  and  in  the  South  differ- 
entiated the  original  tales  until  practically  two  distinct  series  of  myths  have  been 
e\*olved^ — the  grim  and  tragical  characterizing  that  of  the  North,  and  the  graceful 
and  pastoral  characterizing  that  of  the  South.  The  book  has  over  300  pages,  and 
is  beautifully  illustrated.     Price,  ls.50.     Published  by  the  American  Book  Co, 


«^::n^ 
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CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  NOTES. 


"W^:;^^ 


Stanford  University  has  9S2  students  enrolled. 

A  TKACHHRS*  club  has  been  organized  in  Hanford. 

Th«  Los  Angelea  Public  Library  has  42,315  volumes. 

Chino.  San  Bernardino  county,  is  about  to  erect  two  new  school-houses. 

Five   hundred  and  ninety-three  pupils  are   enrolled  in  the  Tulare    public 

school. 

Esparto  High  School,  Yolo  county,  has  twenty* eight  pupils.  J.  A.  Metzler, 
of  Suisun,  is  principal. 

Thr  new  South  Side  schoolliouse  in  Santa  Monica  has  been  completed,  and  J 
is  already  occupied  by  the  school. 

Prof,  J.  H.  Rosrwald.  for  many  years  connected  with  the  musical  depart- 
ment of  Mills  College,  died  October  25th. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  new  college  building  for  the  Los  Angeles  Medical 
and  Surgical  Institute  was  laid  October  9th. 

Miss  Rosk  Zrli^erback,  formerly  of  the  Livermore  public  school,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  teacher  in  the  Alameda  High  SchooL 
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Berkeley  has  a  truaut  officer,  who  visits  the  schools  to  obUiin  list  of  Mbaet- 
tees,  and  then  calls  upon  parents  to  find  out  the  reason  for  absence. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  public  school  system  of  California  by  the  Icgii- 
lature  of  1851,  the  cost  has  been  about  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Visalia  schools  are  crowded,  and  additional  schoolrooms  must  be  pro- 
vided to  accommodate  the  large  number  of  pupils  who  desire  to  attend  schooL 

The  U.  S.  Geologists  who  have  been  exploring  Batte  county  for  some  time, 
have  shipped  the  fossils,  etc.,  collected,  to  the  National  Maseam,  Washington. 

D.  W.  Braddock,  who  for  many  years  has  been  identiOed  with  the  schools 
of  Butte  county,  has  accepted  the  principalship  of  one  of  the  Stockton  grammar 
schools. 

Secretary  Hoke  Smith  has  decided  that  California  cannot  select  indem- 
nity lands  for  losses  of  school  lands,  where  the  State  received  grants  under  the 
swamp  land  act. 

The  new  building  for  the  Santa  Rosa  High  vSchool,  a  cut  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  July  Journat«,  was  formally  dedicated  October  7th.  The  school  has 
185  pupils  enrolled. 

Sonoma  city  school  trustees  have  called  an  election  tO  be  held  on  Saturday, 
December  7th,  to  vote  on  the  proposition  to  purchase  the  old  college  building  for- 
high  school  purposes. 

Dr.  Lewis  Swift,  of  the  Lowe  Observatory,  has  been  awarded  the  Comet 
Medal  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific,  for  his  discovery  of  an  unex- 
pected comet  on  August  20th,  1895. 

The  Supervisors  of  Santa  Cruz  county  invited  the  school  children  of  the 
county  to  participate  in  the  ceremonies  attendant  upon  the  laying  of  the  comer 
stone  of  the  new  Court  House  in  Santa  Cruz,  November  2nd. 

Ex-County  Supt.  R.  F.  Burns,  of  Placer  county,  has  entered  the  Indiana 
Law  School,  Indianapolis,  lud.  He  has  been  a  student  of  Blackstone  for  several 
years,  and  purposes  completing  his  law  studies  in  the  school  named. 

The  Lemoore  public  school  opened  on  the  jtli  of  October  with  one  hundred 
and  forty-seven  pupils.  The  teachers  are :  G.  W.  llinkle,  principal;  Miss  Hen- 
rietta Treanwell,  Miss  Nora  Scott,  Mrs.  Frank  Cowan  and  Miss  Emma  Turner. 

The  California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts  has  appointed  Matthew  Arnold 
Superintendent  of  the  foundry  and  machine  shop.  Mr.  Arnold  was  connected 
with  the  Union  Iron  Works  for  many  years,  part  of  the  time  as  Superintendent. 

On  October  15th,  County  Superintendent  Amelia  Boyd,  of  Shasta,  married 
M.  K.  Dittmar,  of  Redding,  editor  of  The  Searchlight,  a  bright  local  paper 
devoted  to  political  reform  as  advocated  by  the  populists.  The  Journal  extends 
its  congratulations. 

The  Palmer  collection  of  Southern  California  antiquities,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  archeological  collections  in  fie  West,  is  now  displayed  in  the  exhibit  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  it  is  intended  to  make  the  collection 
the  nucleus  of  a  museum. 
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The  California  Teachers*  Association  represents  a  power,  which, 
measured  by  its  influence  in  the  Stale  and  its  capacity  for  good,  stands 
foremost  among  the  great  agencies  of  civilization.  Political  rulers, 
magistrates,  legislators,  deal  in  the  main  wuth  man  when  his  mental 
and  moral  characteristics  are  already  fully  developed  and  set.  You, 
the  teachers  of  the  State,  deal  with  human  nature  in  its  elastic  condi- 
tion. You  are  placed  at  the  fountain-head  of  .society,  where  the  slen- 
der stream  may  be  easily  diverted  into  any  channel  which  you  may 
choose  to  trace.  Political  rulers  stand  below,  where  the  broadened 
waters  flow  between  fixed  banks  which  human  power  is  impotent  to 
change. — Hon,  D,  M.  Dklmas,  San  Francisco. 

The  owner  of  fine  horses  will  spend  a  portion  of  each  day  with 
his  trainer*  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  parent  of  fine  children  will 
visit  the  school  once  a  year  if  the  teachers  will  prepare  an  exhibition. 
— County  Supt.  Job  Wood,  Jr.,  Salinas,  CaL 


Do  we  as  teachers  teach  enough  of  the  kj/ij'  ?  Do  we  not  linger 
too  long  with  the  /tour^  unaccompanied  with  the  key  word  that  unlocks 
the  door  to  future  knowledge  or  investigation?  That  key,  that 
knotty  word  wkjf  is  too  often  shunned  as  an  unfriendly  and  trouble- 
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some  companion.     Reform  is  needed  in  this  line.     There  should  be  a 
why  for  every  how. — Dr.  A.  W.  Plummer,  Los  Angeles. 

Train  the  boy,  not  that  he  may  get  a  living,  but  that  he  may 
know  how  to  live;  and  not  g^ei  a  living,  but  earn  it,  giving  an  equiva- 
lent.—C.  H.  Keyes,  Kings  County  Institute. 

<4 

The  Superintendent  is  a  philosopher  for  the  ordinary  teachers. 
He  must  understand  the  theory  of  teaching  as  well  as  its  practice. 
He  must  know  the  best  works  on  pedagogy,  and  recommend  them  to 
the  wide-awake  teachers.  The  modem  pedagogy  is  nothing  if  not 
philosophical.  It  dives  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  human  nature. 
Not  content  with  studying  the  adult  mind,  it  observes  and  classifies 
the  actions  of  children,  their  ideas  and  feelings,  their  normal  and  ab- 
normal lines  of  development.  Still  further,  modem  pedagogy  studies 
the  child  before  he  goes  to  school,  runs  all  his  baby  motions  and  ut- 
terances through  the  sieve  of  its  philosophy. — Pres.  Martin  Kel- 
logg, University  of  California. 

When  the  well  is  nearly  empty,  it  is  hard  work  to  pump  ;  when 
a  teacher  knows  only  what  he  is  to  teach,  he  cannot  teach  that  well. 
Surplus  capital  makes  a  confident  and  safe  business  man. — C.  M.  RiT- 
TER,  Chico  State  Normal  School. 

A 

The  aim  of  the  new  education  is  mental  growth  for  the  child, 
and  not  simply  the  acquiring  of  facts.  We  try  to  make  the  surround- 
ings such  that  a  variety  of  new  experiences  can  come  into  a  child's 
life,  which  shall  nourish  and  strengthen  the  mental  fibre. — Oliver 
Webb,  San  Diego. 

No  school  premises  are  complete  without  the  adornment  of  the 
tree,  the  plant,  the  shrub,  and  the  vine.  Each  has  in  it  a  silent  ob- 
ject lesson,  which  in  after  years  may  assert  itself  in  the  education  and 
refinement  of  the  pupil. — Sacrameriio  Comity  School  Manual. 
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Certificates  for  High  School  Teachers. 


BV   G.    W.    BEATTIE. 


In  1891  the  interest  in  secondary  education  in  California  had  at- 
tained sufficient  strength  to  counteract  the  depressing  effects  of  the 
sand-lot  legislation  of  earlier  years.  Laws  designed  to  create  a  system 
of  high  schools  tbrougbont  the  State  were  enacted.  Great  honor  is 
due  the  framers  of  the  high  school  acts  of  that  year. 

Necessarily,  however,  the  first  provisions  made  were  in  many  re- 
spects crude,  and  while  the  plan  involved  in  the  laws  was  possibly  in 
advance  of  the  public  conception  of  the  needs  of  the  situation,  still 
some  fundamental  features  of  a  proper  system  were  but  vaguely  com- 
prehended by  the  best  friends  of  the  movement.  This  fact  is  particu- 
larly apparent  in  the  provisions  made  for  certificating  high  school 
teachers.  To  make  clear  what  is  meant,  calls  for  a  statement  of  sev- 
eral features  of  the  situation  then  existing, 

1st.  The  Constitution  of  California  placed  the  power  to  issue  cer- 
tificates and  to  control  examinations  in  the  hands  of  the  County  Boards 
of  Education. 

2nd.  County  Boards  of  Education  consisted  of  the  County  Super- 
intendent and  four  persons  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in 
each  county.  Two  of  the  appointed  members  were  required  to  be 
holders  of  the  equivalents  of  grammar  grade  certificates.  To  have 
raised  the  standard  of  qualification  for  membership  would  doubtless 
have  made  it  difficult  in  many  counties  to  fill  the  positions.  County 
Boards  of  Education,  though  not  competent,  speaking  generally,  to 
examine  high  school  teachers,  were  however  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  originally  organized.  The  appointed 
members,  standing  as  representatives  of  the  people,  drawn  partly  from 
the  business  element  of  the  community,  served  to, keep  the  County 
Superintendent  more  closely  in  touch  with  the  mass  of  the  people^ 
popularized  his' progressive  ideas  by  giving  them  their  support  and 
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checked  any  dangerous  radicalism  that  might  result  from  an  ezds- 
sively  professional  view  of  educational  problems,  and  by  their  acquaint- 
ance with  local  conditions,  and  by  their  limited  jurisdiction,  made  it 
possible  to  render  more  flexible  the  administration  of  the  geoenl 
school  system  than  would  have  been  practicable  had  more  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities been  vested  in  some  central  Board. 

3rd.  Practically  all  primar>-  and  grammar  schools  were  operated 
on  a  plan  requiring  the  teacher  in  charge  of  a  room  to  teach  the 
pupils  assigned  to  her  in  all  branches  in  which  they  were  to  be  in- 
structed. 

The  Stale  law  named  certain  credentials  on  which  certificates  for 
these  grades  might  be  granted  by  County  Boards. 

As  a  result  of  the  plan  of  instruction  in  vogue  in  primary  and 
grammar  schools,  the  custom  prevailed  throughout  the  State  of  grant- 
ing certificates  for  work  in  these  grades  to  applicants  who  did  not  pos- 
sess credentials  entitling  them  to  certificates  on  examinations  in  all 
such  branches  as  they  might  l)e  required  to  teach,  and  in  any  other 
branches  in  which  examining  boards  might  see  fit  to  test  them  ks 
general  qualifications,  culture  and  fitness. 

The  Iramers  of  the  law  of  1891,  possibly  seeing  no  other  way  of 
avoiding  conflict  wMth  the  constitutional  provision  referred  to.  and  per- 
haps not  noticing  the  unreasonableness  of  providing  for  examinations 
of  applicants  for  high  school  certificates  by  persons  holding  no  higher 
evidence  of  fitness  for  conducting  such  examinations  than  grammar 
grade  certificates,  and  probably  not  foreseeing  the  extent  to  which 
secondary  work  would  be  distributed  in  departments  requiring  teach- 
ers trained  in  special  lines,  simply  permitted  the  enactments  of  1889 
authorizing  County  Boards  to  grant  special  certificates  and  high  school 
grade  certificates  on  such  examinations  as  they  might  require,  to  stand 
unchanged.  County  Boards  could  also  legally  grant  certificates  of 
high  school  grade  to  graduates  from  the  University  of  California  when 
recommended  by  the  faculty  thereof. 

After  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1891,  most  County  Boards  re- 
quired applicants  for  high  school  certificates  to  pass  examinations  in 
six  or  eight  branches  /;/  addition  to  those  specified  for  primary  and 
grammar  grade  certificates.  This  entailed  on  would-be  high  school 
teachers  the  task  of  passing  examinations  in  more  than  thirty  branches, 
many  of  which  tbey  would  never  be  called  on  to  teach. 

A  few  County  Boards  were  indisposed  to  make  examinations  for 
high  school  certificates,  tests  of  physical  endurance,  and  thought  it  un* 
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necessary  to  examine  in  arithmetic^  mental  arithmetic  and  spelling 
applicants  who  could  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  higher  algebra 
and  advanced  English,  and  could  see  no  reason  why  persons  specially 
trained  to  teach  I^atin,  and  who  were  w^anted  to  teach  that  language 
alone,  should  be  required  to  stand  examinations  in  physiology,  vocal 
music  and  drawing,  and  so  made  their  high  school  requirements  con- 
sist of  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  branches^  but  in  either  case  there 
remained  the  practical  difficulty  of  properly  testing  trained  scholars 
by  untrained  examiners,  • 

Questions  were  also  raised  as  to  the  right  of  possessors  of  special 
certificates  to  hold  positions  as  principals  of  high  schools.  Concern^ 
ing  this  point  it  is  sufficient  at  present  to  say  that  the  law  refers  only 
incidentally  to  principals,  and  nowhere  defines  their  duties  or  qualifi- 
cations.    Certificates  are  given  to  teachers  only,  not  to  principals. 

In  1893  a  long  step  forward  was  taken  when  the  Legislature 
adopted  an  amendment  to  Section  1775  of  the  Political  Code,  providing 
that  graduates  of  institutions  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  might 
designate  as  of  equal  rank  with  the  University  of  California,  and  who 
had  received  professional  training  equivalent  to  that  required  by  the 
latter  institution,  might  be  given  high  school  grade  certificates  by  the 
County  Boards. 

It  is  now  commonly  accepted  that  a  grammar  grade  teacher  should 
have  the  equivalent  of  a  high  school  or  normal  school  training,  and  a 
candidate  for  a  high  school  position  that  of  a  college  graduate.  Prob- 
ably in  the  future  a  large  majority  of  our  high  teachers  will  obtain 
their  certificates  under  the  provisions  of  section  1775.  There  will 
always  remain,  however,  a  goodly  number  of  worthy  teachers  who 
have  not  diplomas  from  accredited  colleges,  for  whom  a  reasonable 
system  of  examination  for  high  school  certificates  should  be  devised, 
and  there  is  need  that  the  ill -prepared  individuals  who  are  now  able 
to  pass  the  examinations  given  by  some  County  Boards  be  repressed. 

This  plan  is  suggested  as  one  way  of  meeting  the  conditions  of 
the  situation: 

I  St.  Discontinue  the  issuance,  by  County  Boards,  of  high  school 
grade  certificates  on  examinations. 

and.  Establish  a  State  High  School  Board  that  shall  give  exam- 
inations and  award  to  successful  applicants  diplomas  that  will  consti- 
tute credentials  on  which  County  Boards  may  issue  teachers'  certificates 
of  high  school  grade.  This  feature  of  the  plan  would  dispose  of  con- 
stitutional objections  that  might  otherwise  be  raised. 
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3rd.  Have  this  State  High  School  Board  consist  of  representa- 
tives of  those  departments  in  the  State  University  whose  work  is  to 
instruct  in  the  various  branches  in  which  applicants  for  high  school 
certificates  are  to  be  examined. 

4th.  For  the  convenience  of  applicants  let  the  State  High  School 
Board  conduct  its  examinations  by  transmitting  the  questions  to  the 
County  Boards  of  the  various  counties.  Have  the  County  Boards 
submit  the  questions  to  applicants  on  the  same  days  throughout  the 
Stat^  and  send  the  papers  prepared  by  them  to  the  State  High  School 
Board  for  grading. 

5th.  Let  those  who  desire  credentials  on  which  may  be  granted 
special  certificates  authorizing  the  holders  to  teach  one  subject,  or  a 
^roup  of  allied  subjects,  be  required  to  take  such  examinations  as  will 
iiave  necessitated  as  much  preparatory  work  to  pass,  as  is  eicpected  by 
the  State  University  before  recommendations  to  teach  such  branch  or 
branches  will  be  given  to  graduates,  and  to  present  evidence  of  so 
much  professional  training  as  is  required  by  the  Department  of  Peda- 
gogy in  the  same  institution  of  graduate  applicants  for  high  school 
certificates. 

In  the  cases  of  such  as  expect  to  occupy  positions  as  principals, 
as  well  as  to  teach  in  high  schools,  more  elementary  examinations  in 
such  other  branches  as  are  usually  taught  in  high  schools,  in  addition 
to  the  foregoing  requirements,  might  be  given,  and  successful  candi- 
dates might  properly  receive  credentials  recommending  them  to  County 
.Boards  for  full  high  school  grade  certificates. 


Professor  Brown,  of  Yakima. 


BY   C.    M.    DRAKE. 


I  was  walking  along  C  street,  Tacoma,  when  a  well-dressed  man 
approached  me,  and,  lifting  his  hat,  said,  ''I  am  Professor  Brown,  of 
Takima.'' 

Now  the  trustfully  benevolent  cast  of  my  countenance  makes  me 
the  long- looked- for  friend  of  every  sharper  I  meet;  so  I  looked  with 
exceeding  caution  at  Professor  Brown.  But  * 'pedagogue"  was  written 
all  over  him,  and  as  pedagogues  are  usually  quite  harmless,  though  a 
little  queer,  I  expressed  my  pleasure  at  meeting  him. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  the  name  of  that  tree  with  the  curiously  colored 
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leaves?**  said  the  Professor,  pointing  to  a  tree  in   a  yard  nearby, 
"And  is  the  color  natural,  or  is  it  because  of — something  else  ?  " 

Now  if  he  had  not  introduced  himself  as  *'  Professor,"  I  should 
have  told  him  it  was  a  purple- leaved  plum,  but  I  thought  a  professor 
would  want  a  bigger  nanie,  so  I  said  "*  It  is  a  Prunus  Pissardt\  and  it 
was  born  that  way,  and  is  not  simply  looking  blue  because  of  the  hard 
times." 

I  could  see  the  Latin  name  hit  the  Professor  in  a  tender  spot,  but 
he  rallied,  and  said,  "And  what  is  that  broad*lea%^ed  plant?" 
**  That  is  the  Coiomsia  Aniiquotuvi.'' 

"  I  don't  think  I  remember  that  plant,"  said  the  Professor,  hesi- 
tatingly. 

**  It  is  the  taro  plant  of  Hawaii,  It  is  one  of  the  chief  articles  of 
food  there,  as  its  tubers  are  bi>iled,  baked,  or  made  into  bread  or  pud- 
dings, while  its  young  leaves  are  eaten  like  spinach,  and  of  course  you 
have  read  of  the  poi  they  make  from  the  plant." 

He  nodded  his  head  as  though  he  had  eaten  one- finger  poi  all  his 
life,  though  I  plainly  saw  that  he  had  never  heard  ot  it, 

"And  that  plant  in  the  tub  yonder  ?  "  inquired  the  Professor. 
"  Is  the  Cycas  Revoluta,  or  Florida  sago- palm. "    I  added  the  latter 
name  with  malicious  intent,  and  the  professor  bit,  as  I  thought  he 
would. 

"Ah,  yes,  I  see  I     The  plant  which  bears  our  sago  puddings/* 
I  looked  at  him  with  grieved  surprise.    "Oh,  no,  Professor.     The 
Sagus  and  Saguerus  are  the  genera  of  palms  from  which  we  get  the 
sago.  * ' 

The  Professor  blushed,  and  hung  his  head  like  a  scolded  school* 
boy.  "  I  see  you  are  quite  a  botanist,"  he  said.  "  Do  you  remember 
the  slender  tree  with  glossy,  green  leaves,  which  is  in  a  box  in  front 
of  the  undertaker's  rooms  at  the  corner  of  Ninth  and  Railroad,  and 
what  its  name  is?" 

"That  is  a  FicMs  Eladica^"'  said  I  with  as  much  surprise  as  I 
could  have  put  in  my  voice  if  he  had  asked  me  what  an  apple  was. 

Again  the  Professor  blushed,  and  said  apologetically.  **I  do  not 
think  I  recall  what  Ficiis  means. ' ' 

"  It  is  the  Latin  for  fig,"  with  still  more  surprise  in  ray  tone. 
Again  the  Professor  took  the  bait.  "Of  course.  I  should  have 
known  a  fig  tree.  I  have  seen  figs  growing  many  a  time.  We  ha\^ 
fig  trees  at  Yakima.  If  it  had  been  bearing  figs  I  should  have  recog- 
nized it." 


• 


I  am  afraid  my  eyes  twinkled,     **  But  this  kind  of  fig  bears 
ber  boots.  Professor.    It  is  an  India  rubber  tree.    The  fig  we  eat  grows 
on  the  Ficus  Carica,  not  on  the  Ficus  Eiasitca,*' 

The  Professor  gave  it  up.  **  I  see  you  know  a  great  deal  more 
about  botany  than  I  do.  You  must  have  given  it  a  great  deal  of 
study.** 

I  shook  my  head  and  modestly  replied.  **  I  have  a  farm  in  South- 
ern California,  and  I  have  cultivated  all  of  these  plants  there.  That 
is  bow  I  happened  to  know  their  names  and  something  about  them. 
You  might  call  me  a  practical  horticulturist,  but  not  a  botanist.*' 

The  Professor  looked  relieved  at  my  explanation  and  his  school* 
teacher  manner  began  to  return.  **  I  am  not  much  of  a  botanist/^ 
said  be,  *'but  I  am  quite  a  good  conchologist.  I  have  taken  seveial 
prizes  for  essays  on  conchology.** 

I  looked  at  the  Professor,  with  a  face  expressive  of  great  admira- 
tion. *'That  is  quite  an  unusual  topic  for  a  teacher  to  be  well  posted 
in,*'  I  said  to  the  Professor. 

*'Yes,  there  are  far  more  who  understand  botany  than  conchol- 
ogy/' said  the  Professor  complacently.  And  then  he  went  on  to  en* 
large  upon  his  knowledge  of  conchology.  and  I  listened  as  humbly 
and  as  admiringly  as  any  Professor  could  have  desired,  while  he  told 
me  how  much  he  knew  of  shells.  It  did  not  take  me  long  to  see  that 
the  Professor^s  real  knowledge  of  conchology  did  not  extend  very  far 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  oyster  soup  and  clam  chowder,  but  nothing 
could  have  been  nicer  than  the  air  of  silent  admiration  with  which  I 
listened  to  his  somewhat  extravagant  boastings. 

When  I  had  drawn  the  Professor  out  so  far  that  there  was  no 
chance  for  him  to  craw-fish,  I  opened  my  conchological  batteries  on 
him.  I  said  I  was  delighted  to  meet  some  one  who  could  help  me  to 
determine  doubtful  species  of  the  Purpura  and  the  Saxidomus,  to 
identify  some  rare  CaUiosiimas  I  had  just  found,  to  help  me  about  the 
nervous  system  of  a  Crypiochiton  Sieiieri  I  was  studying,  and  of 
what  use  the  bright  red  rays  of  Semeie  rubroradiate  could  be  when 
they  were  almost  concealed  by  the  epidermis,  and  if  he  has  ever 
found  the  rare  Eniodesma  Calif ornica,  I  just  rained  down  the  Latin 
and  Greek  shell  names  on  the  head  of  the  unhappy  Professor,  whose 
face  showed  all  the  colors  of  the  chromatic  spectrum.  At  last  he 
managed  to  gasp  out:   '*So  you  are  a  conchologist!" 

**Jtist  a  sort  of  beginner,**  I  cheerfully  replied.  **I  have  been 
studying  the  shells  of  this  vicinity  for  the  past  year»  and  lots  of  the 
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people  of  Tacoma  seem  to  think  I  do  not  know  much  of  anything  ex- 
cept shells.  One  of  the  Tacoma  teachers,  who  does  not  like  me  very 
well,  told  me  one  day  that,  while  he  could  not  tell  how  much  of  what 
I  wrote  about  shells  was  scientifically  correct,  he  was  convinced  I  knew 
more  about  shells  than  he  did.  And  I  had  to  tell  him  that  I  knew 
more  about  twenty  other  things  than — I  did  about  shells. 

The  Professor  smiled,  and  then  he  said:  "Do you  think  you  could 
pass  our  teacher*s  examination  questions,  which  I  got  a  first  grade 
on  last  month?** 

I  thought  of  my  California  Life  Diploma,  which  is  somewhat 
higher  than  any  oi  those  given  in  this  State,  and  then  said;  ''Several 
of  us  were  discussing  these  teachers*  examination  questions.  A  dis- 
tinguished engineer  of  this  city,  who  has  taken  charge  of  the  wob- 
bling of  the  earth *s  axis,  told  me  that  he  doubted  if  he  could  pass  the 
mathematical  tests  for  teachers  here,  in  the  way  required;  a  learned 
Professor  of  our  State  University,  whose  specialty  is  zoology,  said  the 
same  thing  of  the  papers  in  his  line;  our  greatest  Tacoma  poet  assured 
me  that  he  would  certainly  fail  to  pass  on  grammar;  so  how  should  a 
fruit-grower,  who  knows  a  little  of  bees,  and  shells,  and  some  other 
things,  expect  to  pass  your  examinations?*' 

And  the  Professor  agreed  with  me  that  it  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  said,  as  we  shook  hands  at  pariiug:  **I  intend  to  come 
into  town  some  vacation,  and  learn  more  about  shells." 

And  I  could  not  help  saying:  **Bring  along  those  prize  essays  on 
conchology ,  Professor, ' ' 


II  If  teaching  is  to  be  a  profession   there  must  be  no  divorce  be- 

tween theory  and  practice.  The  best  Normal  school  may  give  a 
knowledge  of  principles  and  methods,  and  perhaps  a  fair  taste  of  prac- 
tice, but  they  cannot  give  pedagogical  habit  and  instinct.  However 
scientific  a  teacher  may  be,  he  must  be  first  of  all  a  pedagogical  natur- 
alist.— Thos.  P,  Bailey,  Jr.,  University  of  California. 


Obedience  and  interest  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  among  the  first 
elements  of  moral  training;  sound  health  is  auxiliary  to  such  training; 
and  high  character  in  the  teacher  is  indispensable  to  such  training. — 
Prof,  E.  E.  Brown,  University  of  California. 
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COLTON    PrULIC   SCliOOU 


The  establishment  of  a  high 
school  in  Col  ton  by  an  alinost 
unauimous  rote  is  an  uuroistak- 
able  indication  of  the  spirit  ofl 
the   people  of  that   progressive} 
commuuity.      The    school    has 
been  temporarily  accommodated 
in  the  grammar  school  building, 
a  cut  of  which  is  here  shown. 
The  school  is  in  charge  of  Wil-J 
bur  F,  Bliss,  assisted  by  Krastus^ 
F.   Potter,  of  Michigan   Univer- 
sity, Miss  Stella  J.    Ingram, 
the  National  Normal  Uaiversity.l 
and  Miss  May  M.  Hartley,  of  the  Los  Angeles  State  Normal.     It  isl 
expected  that  a  new  building,  to  be  occupied  by  the  high  schooU  will 
be  erected  next  year.     The  organization 'of  the  high  school  gave  an 
impetus  to  the  grammar  and  primary  grades,  and  the  attendance  oti- 
the  opening  day  of  the  school  year  was  333*  a  gain  of  55  over  last  year^ 
The  trustees  are  J,  B,  Hanna,  M.  A.  Bagley,  H,  B,  Smith. 

The  Escoudido,  San  Diego  county,  schools  occupy  four  bnildtng 
The  total  enrollment  is  438,  of  which  60  are  high  school  pupils,  11^ 
grammar  grade,  35  kindergarten,  and  the  remainder  primary.  Elev^eu 
teachers  are  employed.  This  is  the  first  year  of  the  kindergarten  and 
the  second  of  the  high  schooL  The  schools  are  well  equipped,  tb€ 
libraries  excellent,  and  the  laboratory  facilities  unusually  good. 
H,  Meeker  is  principal 


* 


With  all  appreciation  of  the  rich  influences  which  in  late  years ' 
have  come  to  us  from  Germany,  it  is  still  true  that  the  school  of  all 
schools  which   had   most  influence  on  scientific   teaching  in  America 
was  held  in  an  old  barn  on  an  uninhabited  island  some  eighteen  miles 
from  the  shore.     It  lasted   but  three  months,  and  in  effect  it  had  but 
one  teacher.     The  school  at  Pentkese  existed  in  the  personal  presence^ 
of  Agassiz.     When   he  died  it   vanished.— David   Starr  Jordajj,J 
Stanford  University. 
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METHODS    AND    AIDS. 


^ii^:^ 


=^€^ 


Punishment  as  Seen  by  Children. 


EARL   BARNES. 


(Concluded  from  November  Journal.) 


In  telling  why  a  punishment  received  is  just,  the  children  show 
great  uncertainty  and  vagueness.  Most  of  them  focus  their  attention 
upon  the  offense  and  their  own  relation  to  it.  The  punishment  was 
just  because  it  balanced  the  crime.  It  was  atonement.  A  second 
class  think  only  of  the  punisher,  and,  recognizing  him  as  right,  they 
accept  what  they  get ;  while  a  small  third  class  think  of  the  effect  of 
the  punishment  upon  themselves. 

Summary  of  Rbasons  Why  the  Punishment  Received  Was  Just. 
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Total  number  giving  reason  1,092 — 55  per  cent. 
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Taking  from  the  2.000  papers  describing  just  punishmeDts  those 
of  57  children  who  say  they  have  never  had  a  just  puuishment,  and 
S51  who  give  no  reason  for  considering  their  punish  men ts  jti&l,  we 
have  left  1,092  papers,  55  per  cent>  which  give  some  sort  of  reason  for 
considering  their  punishment  just.  Of  these  papers  837,  77  per  cent, 
look  upon  the  punishment  as  sioiply  offsetting  the  offense;  the  leachet 
or  parent  is  one  of  the  forces  of  nature.  If  they  run  into  him  they 
must  expect  a  reaction — that  is  a  punishment.  This  is  just.  It  is  as 
though  the  child  said:  *'It  rains.  If  I  go  out  I  shall  get  wet.  All 
right,  I  go/'     The  wetting  is  the  punishment. 

The  answers  which  we  placed  in  this  group  were  geoerally  very 
brief:  *'I  deserved  it,**  **I  ouglit  to  have  it,"  **I  did  wrong/*  •*!  «h 
tended  to  do  it/*  "I  disobeyed,'*  '*I  knew  better/*  or  '*!  was  care- 
less.'* Sometimes  they  go  more  into  detail,  but  generally  a  couple  of 
phrases  settles  it  •*!  paid  up'*  would  cover  most  of  these  cases.  As 
a  girl  of  eleven  says:  *'One  time  when  I  was  visiting  my  aunty  S*» 
she  wanted  to  wash  ray  head,  and  I  began  to  cry.  She  washed  my 
head,  anyhow.  I  cried  so  hard  that  she  whipped  me  and  locked  me  in 
a  room*     I  think  I  deserved  it/* 

Another  girl  of  nine  says:  '*Once  my  grandmother  slapped  me 
because  I  wouldn't  say  my  prayers,  and  I  think  I  needed  it.  I  was  very 
bad/'  We  should  expect  that  the  immature  children  would  more 
often  give  this  reason  and  that  it  would  decrease  with  each  year  of  age. 
The  table,  however,  is  rather  indeterminate  in  its  testimony. 

In  the  second  case  the  whole  responsibility  is  shifted  to  the  one 
who  inflicts  the  punishment*  The  punishment  was  just  because  it  came 
from  the  parent  or  the  teachers.  This  is,  of  course,  blind  following  of] 
authority,  and  only  76  children,  7  per  cent.,  of  those  who  give  reasons 
give  this  one.  Probably  many  cases  in  the  first  group  would  pass 
over  to  this  had  they  been  answered  more  in  detail.  As  would  be  ex- 
pected, the  number  of  children  giving  this  reason  falls  off  as  we  go 
from  seven  to  sixteen.     The  series  for  the  successive  years  runs  :   17, 

I9i  ^3»  ^»  S.  2»  3*  4»  3»  I- 

In  the  third  group  the  punishment  is  looked  upon  as  in  some  way 
affecting  the  culprit  for  his  good.  One  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
children,  12  per  cent,  of  those  who  give  reasons,  agree  with  this. 
They  generally  say  **I  needed  it/*  or  **It  was  for  my  good/*  Exactly 
how  the  good  comes  to  them  is  a  little  obscure  oftentimes,  as  in  the 
instance  of  a  girl  of  eleven  who  says:  **I  got  a  whipping  because.  I 
didn't  know,  my  A.  B.  C.s  I  couldn't  remember,  them  and  I  got  a 
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whipping  aud  I  think  I  deserved  it  because  I  wouldn't  say  them  and 
they  told  me  to  set  down  and  I  did  but  I  wouldn't  say  them  and  they 
whipped  me  again  and  then  I  remembered  them/'  The  number  giv- 
ing this  reason  increases,  as  would  be  expected,  from  seven -year*old 
children  to  the  oldest  class.  The  series  runs:  9,  8,  10,  13,  6,  11,  19, 
18,  20,  23. 

From  a  careful  study  of  such  a  bunch  of  papers  one  reaches  some 
conclusions  which  are  hard  to  express  in  quantitative  terms.  The 
most  important  ot  these  general  conclusions  is  a  realization  of  the 
fact  that  children  accept  a  good  deal  of  what  they  get  without  serious 
question.  They  have  been  told  so  often  the  same  old  story  about 
needing  punishment  that  they  accept  and  return  the  phrases  even 
where  they  must  know  better.  Take  for  example  the  following  case 
from  a  girl  of  ten:  **One  day  my  brother  hurt  himself*  And  he 
thought  it  was  L  I  did  not  do  it.  It  was  on  the  grass*  My  mother 
took  me  and  put  me  in  my  bedroom  and  would  not  let  me  play  any 
more.  I  think  that  I  deserved  it/*  Then  again  the  children  have 
sometimes  confused  and  unsettled  ideas  of  what  we  mean  by  just  or 
unjust,  or  of  what  we  mean  by  punishment  itself.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  iollowing,  written  by  a  girl  of  fourteen  :  ''A  little  girl  went  to 
visit  her  grandmother  and  she  had  to  do  some  knitting  and  other 
things  every  day  while  she  was  there,  and  her  mother  would  not  make 
her  do  only  a  few  tasks  and  then  let  her  amuse  herself  anyway  so 
that  she  would  uot  do  any  harm.  I  think  this  was  an  unjust  pun- 
ishment/' Or  take  the  boy  of  eight  who  gives  a  dozen  unjust  pun- 
ishments, of  which  this  is  a  type  :  **My  brouther  fell  down  the  steps 
and  stuck  his  foot  on  a  nale  the  other  day  bad/' 

Jn  conclusion  we  can  say  : 

Nearly  all  children  have  punishments  which  they  consider  just. 
Forty- two  per  cent,  of  the  children  can  give  no  reason  for  consider- 
ing their  punishments  just,  though  they  accept  them  as  such. 

The  most  common  reason  in  children's  minds  for  considering  a 
punishment  just  rests  on  the  feeling  that  an  offense  can  be  paid  for  in 
pain.     This  view  decreases  with  age. 

Twelve  per  cent,  of  the  children  feel  that  punishment  some  way 
does  them  good,  though  they  hardly  see  how. 

Seven  per  ceut.  of  the  children  put  the  responsibility  on  the  pun- 
isher's  shoulders,  accepting  what  comes  in  the  name  of  authority. 

In  general,  children's  notions  of  what  makes  punishment  just  are 
very  vague^  not  becoming  very  clear  even  in  the  high  school. 
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Summary  of  Reasons  Why  the  Punishment  Recefi-ed  Was  Unjust. 
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In  examining  the  reasons  given  by  2,cxx)  children  for  considering 
their  punishments  unjust,  we  must  first  take  out  the  511  children  who 
remember  no  unjust  punishments,  and  352  more  who  give  no  reason 
or  a  very  indefinite  reason  for  considering  the  punishment  unjust. 
This  leaves  us  1,137  reasons  to  consider.  First  among  these  comes  a 
large  group,  462  children,  41  per  cent,  of  those  who  gave  reasons,  who 
declare  that  they  were  innocent;  they  did  not  commit  the  offense  for 
which  they  were  punished.  As  a  boy  of  nine  says:  **One  time  about 
four  years  ago  we  had  several  chickens  among  them  were  a  rooster 
that  fought  a  pet  duck  that  I  had  and  killed  it,  and  my  father  whipped 
me  for  it.  I  think  this  was  unjust."  In  collating  the  stories  the 
cases  of  innocence  fell  into  three  groups.  Two  hundred  and  seven 
children  simply  declare  themselves  innocent ;  200  say  it  was  someone 
else,  and  55  claim  to  have  been  lied  about.  The  plea  of  innocence  is 
made  about  equally  by  the  younger  and  the  older  children. 

The  second  group  is  composed  of  312  children,  27  percent,  of 
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those  who  give  reasons,  who  admit  the  offense,  but  claim  irresponsi- 
bility. They  say  they  coiildn*t  help  it,  the  act  was  necessary ^  tbey 
didn't  know  any  better,  they  forgot,  they  w^ere  obeying  someone  else, 
or  they  were  ignorant  of  the  charge  preferred  against  them.  The 
**couldn*t  help  it'*  class  is  largely  recruited  from  accidents.  There 
were  i6S  cases  of  this  sort.  To  say  that  the  act  was  necessary  was,  of 
course,  to  say  the  same  thing  in  a  different  phrase.  There  were  but 
seven  children  who  said  this,  showing  that  their  attention  is  focused 
rather  tt|X)n  themselves  than  upon  any  abstract  quality  of  the  act. 
The  plea  oi  ignorance  is  entered  by  79  children.  A  boy  of  eight  il- 
lustrates the  group,  '*Satday.  I  pulled  up  one  of  papas  onion,  thet 
he  planted  and  he  gave  me  a  whipping  I  dident  know  he  cared.*' 
Only  27  put  in  the  plea  that  they  forgot,  and  but  21  claimed  to  have 
been  obeying  some  one  other  than  the  punisher.  Nine  claimed  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  offense  for  which  they  were  punished,  and 
many  others  give  evidence  of  being  hstv  about  it,  as  when  a  girl  of 
nine  says:  **Was  it  not  fair  that  I  had  a  shaking  one  day  at  school  and 
I  do  not  know  why  did  I  get  that  punishment." 

The  third  group  of  children  admit  that  they  committed  the  act 
charged,  but  they  claim  that  the  act  was  right.  A  girl  of  thirteen 
puts  it  thus  :  *'One  time  w^hen  I  was  eight  years  old  I  went  out  doors 
to  play,  I  didn't  put  on  any  hat  nor  shawl.  It  was  a  foggy  uiorniug. 
I  played  in  some  water,  I  got  whipped  two  or  three  times  two  or 
three  mornings  for  it.  It  didn*t  hurt  much  so  I  don't  care.  I  don't 
think  I  deserved  it  because  I  do  that  every  night  and  morning  now,** 

The  fourth  group  of  214  children,  19  per  cent,  of  those  who  give 
reasons,  admit  the  offense,  but  object  to  the  trial  or  the  kind  of  pun- 
ishment. Ninety- one  children  say  the  punishment  was  too  severe, 
and  the  cases  cited  include  many  varieties  of  assault  and  battery. 
Thirty-four  object  to  being  punished  for  class  offenses,  54  claim  that 
partiality  was  shown,  and  35  claim  that  in  some  way  the  punishment 
was  not  according  to  law.  The  apology  is  often  condemned  as  a  form 
of  punish  men t. 

The  changing  view  with  changing  years  is  not  at  all  marked  in 
thisst^udy.  With  the  advance  in  years  there  is  a  decreasing  number 
of  those  who  give  no  reason,  and  the  older  children  are  more  apt  than 
the  younger  ones  to  think  that  the  trial  or  penalty  was  wrong.  Be- 
tween the  girls  and  boys  there  are  some  differences.  A  few  more  of 
the  girls  have  had  no  unjust  punishment,  and  more  of  them  give  no 
reason  or  an  uuintelligible  reason,  and  more  of  them  fall  back  on  the 
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plea  of  irresponsibility.  More  of  the  boys,  on  the  other  band,  plead 
innocence,  more  declare  that  their  acts  were  right,  or  that  the  trial  or 
penalty  was  wrong; 

An  interesting  child's  Bill  of  Rights  could  be  made  up  from  these 
papers,  and  it  again  would  be  mainly  confined  to  the  boys.      Hunting, 
fishing,  the  circus,  going  swimming,  a  certain  amount  of  free  time, 
and  freedom  to  get  clothes  dirty,  many  boys  consider  their  inalienable  I 
rights.     The  following  from  a  boy  of  twelve  well  illustrates  the  atti-j 
tude  of  many  of  the  papers :   *'I  was  ponished  for  running  away  and  l' 
didn't  deserve  it,  because  I  wanted  to  look  for  a  bager  that  I  saw  going 
across  the  field,     I  didn*t  get  the  bager.     The  bager  run  up  a  hill  and 
when  he  got  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill   I  lost  sight  of  it  and  went 
home  and  lold  my  mother  and  she  ponished  me  and  I  was  mad  at  her.'*" 

To  sum  up  this  part  of  the  study  then,  we  should  say: 

Twenty-six  per  cent,  of  our  2,000  children  have  had  no  uujust 
punishmeat  that  they  can  recalL  fl 

Twenty- four  per  cent,  of  those  who  have  had  unjust  pujaishments™ 
have  only  a  vague  feeling  about  it ;  they  give  no  reason. 

Forty-one  per  cent  of  those  who  give  a  reason  claim  to  be'  inno- 
cent of  the  crime  charged. 

Twenty-seven  per  cent,  claim  irresponsibility. 

Nineteen  per  cent,  object  to  their  trial  or  the  kind  of  penalty 
ceived. 

Eleven  per  cent,  dare  to  set  their  own  judgment  in  opposition 
that  of  their  judges  and  declare  their  acts  to  have/been  right. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  offenses  charged,  the  punishments* 
received  and  the  reasons  given  for  considering  them  just  or  unjust,  I     1 
would  draw  the  following  general  conclusions  :  fl 

Justice  is  with  children  largely  a  matter  of  feeling:    they  fee! 
wronged  or  justly  dealt  with  without  much  notion  as  to  why. 

The  majority  of  children  look  upon  punishment  as  an  atonemetit^| 
they  pay  for  crimes  in  suffering.  ™ 

They  sometimes  demand  that   they  shall  be  excused  when  they     1 
could  not  help  it  or  when  they  didn't  know  any  better.  fl 

In  a  just  punishment  children  demand:   That  they  shall  know  the™ 
offense  with  which  they  are  charged;  that  they  shall  not  be  punished 
for  other  people's  crimes;  that  others  implicaied  with  them  shall  be 
treated  exactly  as  they  are  treated;  that  no  excessive  or  unusual  pun- 
ishment shall  be  administered. 

On  the  other  hand  they  accept:  Corporal  punishment  when  legally 


ippHed:  the  binding  force  of  a  law  when  duly  promulgated;  the  duty 
of  obedience  to  constituted  authority. 

Of  course  such  general  conclusions  do  violence  to  many  of  the 
concrete  particulars  involved,  but  they  hold  for  the  general  sweep  of 
facts,  and  this  study  makes  no  pretense  of  interpreting  individual 
cases.     It  simply  marks  some  general  outlines. 

Many  interesting  specific  questions  spring  frora  this  study,  and 
we  have  already  gathered  the  materials  for  two  or  three  special  studies* 
Among  these  questions  are  the  following:  How  far  do  children  con- 
sider that  a  class  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  faults  of  individuals? 
how  far  do  children  consider  it  wrong  to  testify  against  a  companion  ? 
if  wrong,  why  is  it  wrong?  for  what  offenses  is  corporal  punishment 
allowable?  how  far  and  why  do  children  object  to  partiality  ?  would 
they  consider  it  just  to  punish  part  of  the  culprits  if  all  could  not  be  de- 
tected? how  far  should  genuine  forgetting  hold  as  a  good  excuse?  how  far 
should  weak  sense  of  time  be  accepted  as  an  excuse  ?  how  do  boys  and 
girls  differ  in  their  attitude  toward  punishments?  if  some  one  else  be- 
gins a  quarrel  or  fight,  does  that  justify  one  in  carrying  it  on?  in  case 
of  conflict  of  authority,  whom  should  a  child  obey  ?  what  is  the  high* 
est  authority  in  a  child's  life?  if  a  child  lives  up  to  the  letter  of  the 
7,  does  this  excuse  him  frora  moral  responsibility  ? 
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BY   AtlCE   BLAIR,    PRIMARY   TEACHER    IN  THE   SANTA    ROSA   SCHOOLS. 


[Adapted  to  the  Interest  and  ^^ocalmUry  of  Priman'  Childrcuj. 

This  is  a  story  ta  be  read  by  ckHdreNj  not  to  them.    Its  chief  practical 

Tpoee  is  to  assist  tn  tbe  leaching  of  children  to  read.    It  has  been  prepared  with 

view  to  furnishing  a  coiileiil  of  such  nature  and  character  as  to  interest  them  in 

doing  »o,  and  framed  in  such  language  tliat  wiJl  enable  the  youngest  readers  to 

master  it  without  much  difficulty.     This  story  and  about  a  do^en  others  taken 

from  Joel  Chandler   Harris*  collection  have  been  worked  over  by  Miss  Blair  and 

lier  second  grade  class  for  several  months,  with  a  view  of  determinitig  the  elements 

f  essential  interest  to  children,  and  of  securing  the  story  in  the  language  whi^h 

ildren  use  and  therefore  best  understand. 

Her  method  of  production  has  been  as  follows  :   First,  the  story  has  been 
related  to  the  class  in  form  which  her  experience  and  sympathy  dictated.     Some 
days  later,  after  the  story,  its  form  of  presentation  and  language  has  somewhat 
'settled"  in  the  children's  minds,  she  permitted  reproductions,  in  oral  and  picto- 
al  form.    Miss  Blair  has  then  made  these  reproductions  the  material  for  most 
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yjt^  rA  irresponsibility.  More  of  the  boTS«  on  the  other  hand,  plead 
tnarxeace,  more  declare  that  their  acts  neie  rif^ht,  or  that  the  trial  or 
ytseaLVf  was  wrong. 

As  interesting  child's  Bill  of  Rights  coold  be  made  np  from  these 
papers,  axvi  it  again  wonid  be  mainly  confined  to  the  bo3rs.  Hnnting, 
isaisg.  the  circns.  going  swimming,  a  certain  amount  of  free  time, 
aa^  ^eedom  to  get  clothes  dirty,  many  boys  consider  their  inalienable 
ri^ts.  The  following  from  a  boy  of  twdre  well  illustrates  the  atti- 
rs^ie  of  many  of  the  papers :  "I  was  ponished  for  mnnin^  away  and  I 
didn't  deserve  it,  becanse  I  wanted  to  look  for  a  bager  that  I  saw  going 
across  the  field.  I  didn't  get  the  bager.  The  bager  mn  up  a  hill  and 
when  he  got  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill  I  lost  sight  of  it  and  went 
home  and  told  my  mother  and  she  ponished  me  and  I  was  mad  at  her.'* 

To  snm  np  this  part  of  the  stndy  then,  we  should  say: 

Twenty-six  per  cent,  of  onr  2.000  children  have  had  no  unjust 
punishment  that  they  can  recall. 

Twenty-four  per  cent,  of  those  who  have  had  unjust  ptinishments 
have  only  a  vague  feeling  about  it ;  they  give  no  reason. 

Forty-one  per  cent,  of  those  who  give  a  reason  claim  to  be  inno- 
cent of  the  crime  charged. 

Twenty-seven  per  cent,  claim  irresponsibility. 

Nineteen  per  cent,  object  to  their  trial  or  the  kind  of  penalty  re- 
ceived. 

Eleven  per  cent,  dare  to  set  their  own  judgment  in  opposition  to 
that  of  their  judges  and  declare  their  acts  to  have  .been  right. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  offenses  charged,  the  punishments 
received  and  the  reasons  given  for  considering  them  just  or  unjust,  I 
wonld  draw  the  following  general  conclusions  : 

Justice  is  with  children  largely  a  matter  of  feeling;  they  fed 
wronged  or  justly  dealt  with  without  mnch  notion  as  to  why. 

The  majority  of  children  look  upon  punishment  as  an  atonement; 
they  pay  for  crimes  in  suffering. 

They  sometimes  demand  that  they  shall  be  excused  when  they 
could  not  help  it  or  when  they  didn*t  know  any  better. 

In  a  just  punishment  children  demand:  That  they  shall  know  the 
offense  with  which  they  are  charged;  that  they  shall  not  be  punished 
for  other  people's  crimes;  that  others  implicated  with  them  shall  be 
treated  exactly  as  they  are  treated;  that  no  excessive  or  unusual  pun- 
ishment shall  be  administered. 

On  the  other  hand  they  accept:  Corporal  punishment  when  legally 
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applied:  the  binding  force  of  a  law  when  duly  promulgated;  the  duty 
of  obedience  to  constituted  authority. 

Of  course  such  general  conclusions  do  violence  to  many  of  the 
concrete  particulars  involved,  but  they  hold  for  the  general  sweep  of 
facts,  and  this  study  makes  no  pretense  of  interpreting  individual 
cases.     It  simply  marks  some  general  outlines* 

Many  interesting  specific  questions  spring  from  this  study,  and 
^re  have  already  gathered  the  materials  for  two  or  three  special  studies. 
Among  these  questions  are  the  following:  How  far  do  children  con- 
sider that  a  class  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  faults  of  individuals ^ 
bow  far  do  children  consider  it  wrong  to  testify  against  a  companion  ? 
if  wrong,  why  is  it  wrong?  for  what  offenses  is  corporal  punishment 
allowable  ?  how  far  and  why  do  children  object  to  partiality  ?  would 
they  consider  it  just  to  punish  part  of  the  culprits  if  all  could  not  be  de- 
tected? how  far  should  genuine  forgetting  hold  as  a  good  excuse?  how  far 
should  weak  seils^  of  time  be  accepted  as  an  excuse  ?  how  do  boys  and 
girls  differ  in  their  attitude  toward  punishments  ?  if  some  one  else  be- 
gins a  quarrel  or  fight i  does  that  justify  one  in  carrying  it  on  ?  in  case 
of  conflict  of  authority,  whom  should  a  child  obey  ?  what  is  the  high- 
est authority  in  a  child's  life  ?  if  a  child  lives  up  to  the  letter  of  the 
law,  does  this  excuse  him  from  moral  responsibility  ? 


The  Tar  Baby. 


BV   ALICE   BLAIR,    PRIMARY   TEACHER   IN   THE   SANTA   ROSA   SCHOOI3.J 


[Adapted  to  Ihe  Interest  and  VocaliuUry  of  Primor>-  Children], 

This  is  a  sto*y  to  be  read  by  childrm,  noi  to  them.  Its  chief  prftctical 
purpose  is  lo  assist  m  the  teach  iDg  of  children  to  read.  It  has  been  prepared  with 
a  view  to  furnishing  a  content  of  such  natuire  and  character  as  to  iaterest  them  in 
doing  so,  and  framed  in  such  language  that  will  enable  the  joungest  readers  to 
master  it  without  much  difficulty.  This  story  and  about  a  dozen  others  taken 
from  Joel  Chandler  Harris'  collection  have  been  worked  over  by  Miss  Blair  and 
her  second  grade  class  for  several  months,  with  a  view  of  determining  the  element* 
of  essential  interest  to  children,  and  of  securing  the  story  in  the  language  whif'h 
children  use  and  therefore  best  understand. 

Her  method  of  production  has  been  as  follows :   First,  the  story  has  been 

related  lo  the  class  Ju  form  which  her  experience  and  sympathy  dictated.     Some 

days  later,  after  the  story,  its  form  of  presentation  and  language  has  somewhat 

"settled'*  in  the  childreu's  minds,  she  permitted  reproductions,  in  oral  and  picto- 

ial  form.    Miss  Blair  has  then  made  these  reproductions  the  material  for  most 
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Brer  Rabbit  then  said,  '*If  you  do  not  let  me  go,  I'll  hit  yon  with 
my  other  paw." 

Tar  Baby  said  nothing. 

He  hit  Tar  Baby  with  the  other  paw. 

It  stuck  fast. 

Brer  Rabbit  said,  **  You  had  belter  let  me  go  or  I'll  kick  you.'* 

Tar  Baby  said  nothing. 

Brer  Rabbit  kicked  the  Tar  Baby. 

His  foot  stuck  fast. 

Brer  Rabbit  said,  **If  you  do  not  let  me  go,  I'll  kick  you  with  my 
other  foot. 

Tar  Baby  said  nothing. 


••  I,BT  ME  GO  !  '* 

Brer  Rabbit  kicked  him  with  the  other  foot. 

His  other  foot  stuck  fast. 

Brer  Rabbit  was  now  very  angry. 

He  said,  *'If  you  do  not  let  me  go,  I'll  bump  you  with  my  head." 

Tar  Baby  said  nothing. 

Brer  Rabbit  bumped  the  Tar  Baby  with  his  head. 

His  head  stuck  fast. 

Brer  Rabbit  was  now  more  angry  than  ever.  He  said,  "Let  me 
go  !  Let  me  go,  I  say  !  Do  you  hear  me  ?  Let  me  go  !  If  you  do 
not  let  me  go,  I'll— I'll— " 

Just  then  Brer  Fox  came  out  from  behind  the  tree. 

Brer  Fox  rolled  over  and  over  in  the  road  and  laughed. 

Brer  Fox  said,  *' Hello,  Brer  Rabbit,  you  are  quite  stuck  up  this 
morning." 
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Brer  Fox  rolled  over  and  over  and  laughed. 

**You  have  played  many  tricks  on  me,"  said  Brer  Fox,  **and  now 
you  can  stay  stuck  up  until  I  make  a  fire  and  cook  you." 

Brer  Rabbit  said,  '*Cook  me  if  you  want,  but  do  not  throw  me 
into  that  brier  patch." 

Brer  Fox  said,  **It  is  too  much  trouble  to  make  a  fire.  I  have  no 
match.     I'll  hang  you." 

Brer  Rabbit  said,  **Hang  me  if  you  want;  but  do  not  throw  me 
into  that  brier  patch." 

Brer  Fox  said,  **No,  I  have  no  string.     I  guess  I'll  drown  you." 

**  Drown  me  as  deep  as  you  please,"  said  Brer  Rabbit,  **but  do 
not  throw  me  into  that  brier  patch." 

— ^^^ 


1 


/T 


'-  ^-^- 


*'  I    WAS  BORN   IN   THAT   BRIER  PATCH." 

Brer  Fox  said,  **There  is  no  water  near,  so  I  guess  I'll  skin  you." 

*'Skin  me  if  you  want,"  said  Brer  Rabbit,  **pull  out  my  ears  by 
the  roots,  but  do  not  throw  me  into  that  brier  patch." 

So  Brer  Fox  thought  that  the  worst  thing  he  could  do  with  Brer 
Rabbit  would  be  to  throw  him  into  the  brier  patch. 

Brer  Fox  took  Brer  Rabbit  by  the  legs  and  threw  him  into  the 
brier  patch. 

After  awhile  Brer  Fox  heard  a  noise  upon  the  hill.  He  looked, 
and  he  saw  Brer  Rabbit  over  there  picking  the  tar  out  of  his  .hair. 

Brer  Rabbit  said,  **  Thank  you,  Brer  Fox.  You  put  me  jiist 
where  I  wanted  to  be.  I  was  born  in  that  brier  patch.  It  is  my 
home." 
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Ideals. 


MBRLB  ROGERS,   SPRINGVILLE.   CAL. 


Across  a  field  of  yellow  hue 

Where  acres  of  sun-flowers  grew, 
A  little  lad,  with  eager  face, 

A  fleeing  butterfly  did  chase; 
But  fleet  as  well  as  gay  of  wing 

Are  butterflies,  though  sauntering; 
Nor  spee<l  nor  skill  could  quite  entrap 

Those  golden  wings  into  his  cap, 
And  on  and  on  they  lightly  lead  * 

Despite  the  panting  laddie's  speed. 

Ah,  lad,  thou  art  a  winner  still, 

Though  failing  in  thy  present  will; 
Those  golden  wings  have  le<l  thee  through 

Flowers  fresh  and  sweet  with  dew. 
And  caused  upon  thy  cheek  to  rise 

The  health  and  glow  of  exercise. 
And  thus  in  life  more  stern  and  real 

We  chase  the  phantom  of  Ideal ; 
Ever  advancing,  on  before 

Like  the  rain-bow's  golden  store, 
The  bright  reflection  of  our  thought 

Though  never  reached,  forever  sought. 

Ah,  well  for  us  if  high  and  true 

Our  Ideal  rises  to  our  view: 
And  if  it  ever  leads  aright 

Through  scenes  of  beauty,  love,  and  light; 
And  well,  too,  if  it  calls  to  rise 

A  purer  mental  exercise; 
And  happy  if  it  brings  the  soul 

To  learn  the  task  of  self-control; 
And  happy  if  that  Self  reveal 

Only  toward  the  true  Ideal. 


Instruction. 


[Fiiim  "Sugge«itions  to  Obscr\crs  of  Schools  and  Teaching."  by  1'rof.  Ei-mer  E.  Brown,  Dep 

of  }'ctlagogy,  U.  C.J 

The  following  questions  are  of  capital  importance: 
Is  the  instruction  adapted  to  the  child's  capacity  ? 
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By  what  means  is  the  new  knowledge  made  clear  and  comprehen- 
sible? 

How  is  the  new  knowledge  closely  interwoven  with  that  previ- 
ously acquired  ? 

Are  the  children  made  to  think  for  themselves  on  the  things  they 
have  learned  ? 

Are  they  trained  to  apply  definitions  and  general  principles  ac 
curately  and  readily  to  new  examples ;  and   in  what  ways  are  these 
things  done  most  snccessfuUy  ? 

As  io  the  condnd  of  the  recitation : 

How  is  the  close  attention  of  all  members  of  the  class  secured 
and  held  ? 

How  is  the  work  distributed  so  that  each  does  his  part  ?  And 
how  does  the  teacher  draw  out  the  pupils  without  wasting  words  him- 
self? 

How  is  the  ready  expression  of  right  ideas  in  appropriate  lan- 
guage secured  ? 

How  much  regard  is  paid  to  the  individual  peculiarities  of  pupils, 
and  in  what  ways  ? 

How  are  mistakes  clearly  corrected  without  waste  of  time  or  in* 
terference  with  the  progress  of  the  recitation  ? 


A  PATRIOT  is  a  man  who  loves  his  country  and  is  ready  to  fight 
for  it.  All  our  patriotic  literature  has  the  same  ring,  and  so  have  the 
songs  we  sing.  As  a  perpetual  stimulus  to  this  emotion,  w^e  have  put 
the  flag  over  all  our  schoolhouses,  and  have  taught  our  children  to 
salute  it.  What  does  it  all  mean;  and  what  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  it 
all  ?  The  practical  question  is:  Shall  this  sentiment  of  patriotism  be 
allowed  to  expend  itself  in  mere  effervescence,  or  shall  its  energy  be 
transmuted  into  useful  work  ?  Shall  men  and  women  be  ambitious  to 
be  themselves  the  fathers  and  mothers  rather  than  sons  and  daughters 
of  revolution  ?  In  a  word,  shall  our  people  be  willing  to  live  for  their 
country  while  they  are  waiting  to  die  for  it? — Geo,  H.  Martin, 
Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS,  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION^n 
^^^S^^  AND  TRUSTEES.  ^=^^1^^ 


Manaal  Training  Program  at  the  State  Association. 

The  Commiltee  on  Manual  Training,  appointed  by  the  California 
Teachers'  Association  at  its  session,  1S94-5,  met  in  the  rooms  of  State 
Superintendent  Black,  in  San  Francisco,  November  16.  Pres.  Chas. 
Keyes  was  in  the  chair,  and  Superintendent  Black  and  Mr.  Kenyon, 
Mr.  Bush  and  Mr.  Addicott  of  the  committee  were  present.  There 
were  also  present  Professor  Jones,  of  Berkeley,  Barnes,  of  Stanford, 
Miss  Murphy  and  Mr.  Haskell. 

Miss  Anna  Murphy,  Secretary  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association, 
announced  that  the  forenoon  of  Januar>*  3rd  had  been  set  aside  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Manual  Training. 

Mr.  Keyes  said  he  had  sent  out  a  circular  to  the  Superintendents 
of  the  State  asking  for  data  preliminary  to  a  report.  Mr.  Kenyon  had 
sent  out  a  similar  circular,  and  had  found  a  great  deal  of  sympathy 
for  manual  training,  but  a  general  feeling  that  the  expense  could  not 
be  met  at  present.  A  spirited  discussion  followed,  concerning  the  ex- 
pense of  manual  training:  the  public  ^^entiment  on  the  subject,  thede> 
sirability  of  having  special  teachers  in  manual  training;  the  best  way 
to  give  grade  teachers  training  in^manual  work;  and  the  most  effective 
way  of  bringing  the  whole  matter  before  the  teachers  at  their  winter 
meeting. 

The  program  proposed  covered  a  paper  outlining  what  has  so  far 
been  done  in  the  State,  another  covering  an  ideal  course  for  elemen- 
tary work  and  an  ideal  course  for  secondary  work,  and  a  third  discuss- 
ing the  best  means  of  providing  teachers  for  manual  training  work. 
Thb  preliminary  plan  was  adopted,  and  the  chairman  was  authorized 
to  distribute  the  work. 

The  chairman  appointed  Walter  Kenyon,  of  Stockton,  to  present 
an  outline  of  what  has  been  done,  with  a  discussion  of  the  educational 
values  of  manual  training:  Principal  Bush,  of  San  Francisco,  to  dis- 
cuss what  can  be  done  in  high  schcol  work:;  Mr.  Addicott.  of  San  Jose, 
to  discuss  the  ideal  work  for  elementary  schools,  and  Pres.  C.  H. 
Keyes  to  discuss  the  preparation  of  manual  training  teachers. 
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It  was  decided  to  bring  together  an  exhibit  of  manual  training 
work  lo  illustrate  the  discussion,  and  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Association  agreed  to  secure  freight  expenses  to  the  amount  of  twenty- 
ive  dollars. 

The    Stockton    Board. 


The  Board  of  Education  of  Stockton  when  they  reelected  Jas.  A. 
Barr  to  the  superintendency  of  the  city  schools  increased  his  salary 
from  $[,500  to  $2,oocD,  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  salary  hitherto  at- 
tached to  the  office  was  far  below  that  of  any  other  city  ranking  with 
Stockton,  and  not  at  all  commensurate  with  the  responsibility  of  the 
office  which  Mr,  Barr  has  filled  so  well. 

In  making  the  uoraination,  Director  Bogue  referred  to  the  Super- 
intendent in  glowing  terms,  from  which  we  clip  the  following: 

Mr.  Barr  has  proven  mi  untiring  and  energetic  worker  and  he  has  done 
everything  well.  He  has  made  himself  a  part  of  the  schools  of  this  city^  and  I 
cannot  see  how  t!ie  schools  conld  get  alotip  without  him.  He  has  assisted  this 
Board  in  their  work»  and  has  labored  ntghl  and  day,  his  whole  aim  being  for  the 
good  of  Ihe  schools.  Mr.  Barr  has  made  a  (latioual  repntation  forfiiniself  and 
for  our  Stockton  schools,  and  he  is  known  in  educational  circles  everywhere  as 
an  advanced  worker  I  knew  him  as  a  boy  in  Stockton  when  he  drove  a  grocer's 
wagon,  and  I  have  watched  his  course  as  he  has  worked  on  and  upward,  achieving 
fame  by  his  true  worth.  I  know  tiow  he  has  secured  his  education,  and  I  admiie 
him  for  his  pluck  and  success^ 

Stockton  has  reason  to  congratulate  herself  on  her  public  schools. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  untiring  in  their  zeal, 
and  hold  their  office  as  sacred  from  the  taint  of  politics.  In  addition, 
they  show  an  unusually  keen  grasp  of  educational  ideals,  and  the 
energetic  superintendent  is  forcefully  backed  up  in  his  strivings  toward 
better  things.  The  various  courses  of  study  have  of  late  been  remod- 
eled according  to  modern  usage,  A  system  of  grading  and  promo- 
tion by  groups  instead  of  classes  has  been  put  into  operation.  The 
school  library  has  been  increased  from  a  few  shelves  of  out-of-date 
text-booksi  to  about  8,000  volumes  of  the  choicest  material  in  print. 
Nature  study,  manual  training  and  drawing,  together  with  a  marked 
change  in  the  material  of  school  literature,  now  characterize  the  cur- 
riculum. 

The  city  teachers  are  great  readers  of  professional  books  and  \^- 
rious  journals,  and  partake  in  a  great  degree  of  the  enthusiasm  of  their 
leader.  K. 
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County  Institutes. 

Glenn. — The  fifth  annual  session  of  the  Glenn  County  Teachers* 
Institute  convened  at  Willows,  Nov.  4th,  and  remained  in  session  five 
days.  Superintendent  Finch  showed  a  marked  degree  of  ability  in 
conducting  the  work  of  the  session,  and  the  success  of  the  Institute 
was  due  ver>*  largely  to  his  enduring  and  able  leadership.  Prominent 
educators  of  the  State  were  among  those  on  the  programme,  and  the 
meeting  was  a  pronounced  success.  On  Monday,  Prof.  C.  W.  Childs, 
of  the  San  Jose  Normal,  spoke  to  the  teachers  on  **  Arithmetic —What 
and  How  ?"  and  •'Civics."  He  claimed  that  the  principal  thing  to  be 
attained  in  the  teaching  of  Civics  is  the  training  of  the  child's  patriot- 
ism, and  urged  the  teachers  to  look  more  to  the  characters  of  their  pupils. 
Tuesday,  Professor  Childs  lectured  on  **  Histor>',**  and  **  Professional 
Preparation  for  Teaching."  He  advocated  the  combining  of  History 
with  Geography  where  practicable.  He  encouraged  the  forming  of 
Reading  Circles  for  the  mutual  improving  of  teachers.  In  this,  however, 
the  teachers  were  ahead  of  Professor  Childs,  for  through  the  direction 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  teachers  had  already  formed  circles  and 
were  pursuing  prescribed  courses.  Professor  Rattan,  of  San  Jose  Nor- 
mal, arrived  Tuesday,  and  delighted  the  teachers  with  a  new  species 
of  '*  Blackboard  Drawing.**  In  the  evening.  Professor  Rattan,  who 
probably  knows  more  about  California  flowers  than  any  other  man, 
delivered  a  lecture  on  **  Sunflowers  and  Their  Relations.'*  Wednes- 
day, Professor  Rattan,  in  *  *  Elementar>-  Science,'*  led  the  teachers 
smiling  through  elysian  fields,  and  beside  sylvan,  murmuring  streams, 
and  Thursday  morning  he  talked  on  * 'Geography.**  Professor  Rattan 
showed  himself  to  be  a  decided  authority  on  the  subjects  treated.  On 
Wednesday,  Prof.  W.  Wilson,  of  the  Chico  Normal,  spoke  to  the 
teachers  on  "The  Psychology  of  Primar>-  Reading.**  He  treated  the 
subject  ver>-  ably  and  advocated  the  sentence  method.  On  Thursday, 
he  talked  on  the  "  Educational  Value  of  the  Subjects  of  Study  as  Set 
Forth  in  the  Reports  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen."  In  this  he  set 
forth  the  value  of  literature  as  that  of  the  primest  importance,  num- 
bers following  as  of  next  consequence,  and  ended  by  saying  that  all 
subjects  were  necessar>'  to  make  a  well-balanced  mind.  He  spoke 
again  on  Friday  on  "^The  Teacher's  Means  of  Professional  Growth.*' 
In  this  we  sat  with  him  beside  the  meek  and  lowly  Savior,  and  learned 
that  our  mission,  as  this  great  Teacher's,  is  to  make  virtuoos,  truthful, 
loyal  sons  and  daughters  of  this  great  Republic,  so  that  they  may 


help  not  only  themselves  but  also  those  with  whom  they  associate. 
Verily,  "What  doth  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and 
lose  his  own  soul  ?  " 

David  Starr  Jordan,  of  Stanford  University,  spoke  to  a  crowded 
house  on  Thursday  evening  on  **  The  Value  of  Higher  Education/* 
In  his  usual  marked,  versatile  and  broad  way,  he  reviewed  the  subject 
at  length,  finally  concluding  that  it  would  not  pay  to  put  a  two  thou- 
sand dollar  education  on  a  four-bit  boy*  Again,  on  Friday  morning. 
President  Jordan  delivered  a  very  instructive  lecture  to  a  large  assem" 
bly,  on  *' Evolution,"  in  which  be  exploded  many  popular  but  false 
theories,  and  explained  what  in  fa«t  is  true  regarding  the  subject- 
matter  of  this  commonly  misinterpreted  word. 

The  program  was  interspersed  with  talks»  discussions,  and  papers 
by  local  teachers,  Eva  M.  Brooks  read  an  interesting  paper  on  *'Thoj 
Memory  Gem,"  S.  A.  Wylie  gave  some  valuable  hints  on  **To-mor-' 
row's  Lessons,"  C.  E,  Burrows  had  the  teachers  all  in  tune  on 
**  Tonic  Sol'fa,"  C.  J,  Lathrop  gave,  in  bis  original  way,  "Some 
Needed  Reforms,"  Karl  Henrich  laid  out  "A  Model  Program." 
Kale  E*  Johnson  gave  a  very  practical  paper  on  "  White's  School 
Management."  While  J,  E.  Wylie  on  "Forty  Pupils  in  Nine  Grades" 
was  completely  crowded  out  for  want  of  time.  The  meeting  was  a 
complete  success. 

The  teachers  referred  frequently  authoritati\'ely  to  the  Journal. 
This  shows  that  they  are  reading  it  and  that  they  appreciate  and  con* 
fide  in  its  efficiency  as  a  guide  to  approved  educational  methods  and 
as  a  conservator  of  educational  thought.  The  teachers  of  Glenn  and 
^other  neighboring  counties  greatly  desire  that  the  meeting  of  the  State 
Lssociation,  following  that  to  be  held  in  Oakland  in  January  next,  be 
held  at  Chico,  the  seat  of  our  Northern  California  Normal. — C.  J.   L. 

San  Joaquin, — The  San  Joaquin  County  Teachers*  lostitute  met 
at  Stockton  for  a  three  days'  session  preceding  Thanksgiving.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  State  Superintendent  Black,  Dr.  Jordan,  Profes- 
sor Bailey,  Miss  Darrah,  of  Stantbrd,  Frank  Dunn,  of  Berkeley.  A 
strong  feature  of  the  session  were  the  model  lessons  given  by  Mrs. 
Alice  Smallfield  on  *' Phonics"  and  by  Miss  Adelaide  Pollock.  The 
discussion  of  the  course  of  study,  along  the  lines  given  in  the  circular 
issued  by  the  State  committee,  justly  claimed  a  large  share  of  attention* 
A  special  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  topics  given,  submitted 
the  following  report,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Institute  as  expressing 
the  sentiments  of  the  teachers  of  San  Joaquin  county  : 
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Yoar  Committee  has  discmsed  carefnllT  tbe  seven  qnestions  Intmsted  by  yon 
to  their  consideration,  and  resutcd  below,  and  thej  beg  to  sabmit  the  following 
report: 

**  No.  X.  Of  the  foar  great  branches  ennmerated  by  the  Committee  of 
Ten.  riz..  Language  including  Reading.  Writing.  Language  leasonA,  and  Gram- 
mar .  Uaihematics  -  including  Number  work,  .\nthmetic,  etc  i,  Historr  (including 
Literature  and  History  proper  .  and  Natural  Science,  should  all  be  studied  in  each 
of  the  elessentary  grades."  Your  Committee  would  answer  affirmativelj  with  the 
stipolations  following  : 

History,  a  .  That  Historr  for  the  first  three  yemis  should  be  of  a  purely 
story  or  narratire  fom.  developed  by  the  teacher  from  literary  treatments  of  prinr 
hxre  lift,  such  as  Hiawatha,  Seven  Little  Sisters,  etc.  That  the  History  study  for 
the  fourth,  nfth.  and  sixth  grades  should  be  biographical  in  its  nature,  as  opposed 
to  the  chronological. 

Science,  i^  .  That  Natural  Science  for  the  first  two  years  should  draw  its 
subject  material  strictly  from  the  child's  environment,  chiefly  in  the  field  of  Biol- 
ogy, and  tbat  the  daU  so  acquireii  ^'y  the  chi!d  shall  l»e  wholly  the  result  of  his 
direct  obsen*at:on.  That  tbe  Natural  Science  for  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  yean 
should  be  characterized  by  a  method  of  teaching  simitar  to  that  of  the  first  two 
grades,  except  that  a  portion  of  the  data  so  gained  may  be  foreign  to  the  child's 
environment,  being  drawn  from  correlated  reading.  That  the  Science  of  the  sev- 
enth and  eighth  grades  should  still  deal  largely  with  the  objects  in  hand,  and  with 
experiments,  as  opposed  to  an  over-use  of  the  book.  That  the  lessons  in  Hygiene 
throughout  should  be  exceedingly  simple  in  their  nature,  having  a  sparing  refer- 
ence to  the  book,  and  involving  experiment  wherever  feasible:  and  that  the  sole 
aim  for  such  teaching  shall  be  to  lead  the  pupil  to  an  intelligent  care  of  his  body. 

Mathematics.  *C:  That  the  lieginning  of  the  formal  number  work  be 
postponed  until  the  second  year,  or  until  the  last  term  of  the  first  year.  Your 
committee  otherwise  concurs  in  the  treatment  of  Mathematics  in  the  report  of  tbe 
Committee  of  Fifteen  and  especially  indorses  the  abridgment  of  the  purely  arith' 
metical  course  and  the  elimination  of  the  out-i^f-date  ''conundrum*'  arithmetic* 
so-called. 

Language,  d  ,  That  the  Reading  and  Language  Lessons  of  the  first  year 
should  be  wholly  the  outgrowth  of  the  other  studies  pursued  in  the  grade,  as  op- 
posed to  the  irrelevant  matter  of  primers  or  readers.  That  the  Reading  and  Lan- 
guage Lessons  in  the  succeeding  grades  should  likewise  correlate  with  the  other 
studies  pursued.  That  while  a  moderate  use  of  the  reader  may  be  nuide,  material 
of  a  more  purely  scientific  and  literary*  nature  should  be  availed  as  far  as  possible. 
That  the  study  of  formal  Grammar  be  restricted  to  the  ordinary  errors  in  syntax, 
punctuation  and  capitalization,  below  the  sixth  year;  and  in  the  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth,  to  the  parts  of  speech  and  the  structure  of  the  sentence:  and  that  the 
severer  stuJy  of  Grammar  be  left,  as  an  option,  to  the  secondary  school.  That 
formal  spelling  exercises  be  restricted  to  IL^ts  of  words  habitually  misspelled  in 
the  daily  work.  That  due  attention  be  given  to  Phonics  in  the  first  three  grades. 
That  in  the  studies  of  Science.  His'ory.  and  .\rithmetic  as  set  forth  above,  the  mode 
of  studies  shall  not  be  verbal  alone,  but  that  a!',  three  shall  involve  Drawing,  of 
such  nature  as  is  best  a<^aptei  to  illustrate  the  study  in  hand. 

"No.  2.     If  any  are  to  be  omitted  in  any  of  the  grades,  what  and  in  what 
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grades?''  Vour  Committee  recommentU  no  omissiona  uor  abridgmetils  other 
than  are  aljove  set  forth. 

"No.  3.  If  all  should  he  pursued,  what  portion  of  time  shall  be  given  in 
each  grade  to  each  of  the  four  branche*  ?"  Your  Comtinltee  concurs  in  the  main 
with  the  tabulated  apportionment  of  time  given  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen,  The  points  of  dilTercnce  arc  set  forth  in  the  annexed  table.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  latter  affords  an  apportionment  more  universally  applicable,  both 
in  graded  and  ungraded  schools,  than  does  the  schedule  of  the  Committee  of  Fif- 
teen. It  will  be  seen  that  instead  of  carrying  certain  studies  throughout  the  year 
and  thus  cutting  the  daily  program  into  a  large  number  of  short  periods  devoted 
to  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  these  studies  are  concentrated  within  certain  periods 
of  the  year  which  do  not  overlap.  Thus  teacher  and  pupils  lend  their  energies  to 
a  aarrower  and  deeper  field  of  study  in  any  one  day's  work.  It  will  be  further 
seen  that  this  arrangement  is  not  antagonistic  to  the  correlattou  of  studies  but 
ratlier  favors  it.  A  day*s  work  \s  grouped  around  the  so-called  "morning  lesson." 
This  morning  lesson,  for  one  portion  of  theyear^  is  derived  from  Science  (including 
Hygiene),  for  another,  from  Biography,  and  for  a  third ,  from  Geography.  •  It 
should  be  conversational  in  its  nature,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  the  material  studied 
should  be  in  the  pupils'  hands.  Out  of  the  morning  lesson  should  grow  as  much 
of  the  Reading  and  Language  as  possible.  The  table  further  alters  the  lime  appor- 
tionment by  giving  ten  reading  lessons  to  the  third  year  and  five  writing  lessons 
to  each  of  the  first  four  years.  Five,  also,  to  the  remaining  four;  but  the  lesson 
jE  here  based  on  business  forms.  The  Language  work  for  the  first  year  is  specified 
as  oral.  The  Spelling  (always  limited  to  selected  listsi,  is  extended  to  the  ninth 
j^rade  inclusive,  four  lessons  per  week  in  the  latter  three  grades,  including  Word 
Analysis. 

Your  Committee  favors  the  plan  of  teaching  Arithmetic  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  by  an  algebraic  method,  following  it  with  a  year  of  pure  Algebra  in 
the  ninth.  In  Geography  they  would  postpone  the  text-book  until  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  year. 

*'No.  4.  Can  any  one  study  be  designatetl  in  each  of  the  grades  which 
should  be  regarded  as  thr  chief  study  of  that  grade?**  Your  Committee  would 
answer  by  classifying  Science  and  History  as  subjects  of  study,  and  Mathematics, 
Language  and  Drawing,  as  modes  of  studying  subjects,  regarding  both  subjects 
and  modes  as  indispensable  at  every  stage  of  the  elementary  course.  It  is  sub- 
mitted that  Drawing  as  a  mode  of  language,  is  a  necessary  adjunct  of  all  the  other 
work;  and  that  inventional  Geometry  should  enter,  having  a  close  relation  to 
Drawing  on  the  one  hand  and  Arithmetic  on  the  other. 

"No.  5.  Should  any  one  of  the  four  great  branches  receive  a  notable  in- 
crease of  attention  over  that  which  it  now  receives  in  the  practice  of  the  schools.'* 
It  is  believed  that  an  increase  of  time  should  be  given  to  History  tincluding  Liter- 
ature) and  to  Scitnce,  and  less  to  Arithmetic  and  formal  Language  studies. 

*'No.  6.  How  far  and  in  what  way  should  the  natural  tastes  and  aptitudes  of 
the  children  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  work  of  any  given  grade?*' 
Your  Committee  believes  that  the  tastes  and  aptitudes  of  children  in  general,  as 
distinct  from  those  of  adults^  should  be  a  constant  modifier  of  the  material  and 
method  of  study  in  the  elementary  school*  far  more  so  than  is  at  present  the  case. 
They  believe  that  the  tastes  and  aptitudes  of  one  individual  child  as  contrasted 
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with  those  of  another  should  affect  the  teacher*s  method,  but  not  the  snbject- 
material  of  study.  They  believe  that  the  studies  pursued  in  the  elementary  school 
should  deal  in  the  material  needed  in  the  building  of  our  fntnre  citizens,  irxespect- 
ive  of  class  or  calling.  They  believe  that  the  teacher  shonld  have  this  motite 
constantly  at  heart,  in  every  lesson. 

•*No.  7.  How  far  and  in  what  way  should  the  work  be  determined  by  the 
prospective  life-work  of  the  children  .^  "  Your  Committee  submit  that  thed^ 
mentary  school  cannot  presume  upon  the  prospective  life-work  of  the  child,  bat 
only  on  his  prospective  manhood  and  citizenship.  They  believe  that  to  take  any 
measure  toward  casting  his  life  and  usefulne^  within  set  limits  would  be  a  criaie 
against  the  individual  and  the  State.  And  as  for  affording  him  opportunity  for 
the  special  exercise  o(  special  aptitudes,  to  this  the  elementary  school  has  a'prior 
mission.  Respectfully  submitted, 

George  Goodell,  M   C.  Dow,  Bertha  Umlauf,  Walter  J.  Krxyok, 
Willis  Lynch. 


Suggestive  Weekly  Program  vok  a  Nine  Years'  Course  of  Study. 
Recommended  by  the  County  Institute  of  San  Joaquin  County. 
[The  figrurcft  reprcAent  the  number  of  leasona  per  week  in  each  study]. 
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Sutter. — Another  helpful  Institute^  Oct.  22-25,  proves  itself 
"the  preventive  of  stagnation/*  An  increased  interest  is  shown  by 
parents,  pupils  and  trustees.  As  all  improvements  begin  at  borae,  it 
may  be  that  the  deepened  interest  in  Institutes  shown  by  teachers 
within  a  few  years  has  affected  the  patrons  of  the  schools.  A  truer 
appreciation  of  the  use  and  purpose  of  the  Institute  has  followed  the 
teacher's  eagerness  to  improve  the  opportunities  it  offers.  Such  a 
presentation  of  a  subject  as  W.  J.  Kenyon's  delightful  exposition  ot 
drawing,  for  instance,  may  *'open  the  chestnut  burr"  of  flat  copying. 
and  show  a  developing  exercise  that  vitally  touches  the  child's  ex- 
pression. Not  less,  this  Stockton  teacher*s  lecture  on  tnannal  train- 
ing, impressed  upon  his  hearers  that  handwork  brings  out  the  timid 
or  stupid  boy,  develops  the  bright  one  and  saves  the  bad  one.  Each 
of  our  instructors  brought  something  acceptable.  Supt.  Black  made 
himself  generally  useful,  and  one  of  the  many  good  things  he  gave  was 
his  presentation  of  *' the  two  sides  of  the  shield,"  the  parents'  side 
and  the  teacher's.  The  more  each  sees  of  the  other  side  the  more  each 
can  do  for  the  child. 

Principal  Pennell,  of  the  Chico  Normal,  far  from  being  a  stranger, 
was  encircled  by  his  pupils  from  Marysville  and  Chico.  Besides  au 
excellent  address  on  the  improvement  of  teachers.  Principal  Pennell 
gave  an  evening  lecture  on  **Alexander  Hamilton/'  We  were  further 
indebted  to  the  Chico  Normal  because  of  the  uplift  received  from  Miss 
Alice  L*  Priest,  as,  with  the  insight  of  a  poet,  she  talked  of  '*  Snow- 
Bound"  until  its  atmosphere  was  about  us  and  we  knew  the  truth  of 
her  saying  :  "One  appreciates  a  poem  only  so  far  as  he  sympathizes 
with  the  spirit  of  it,"  Professor  Carr,  formerly  a  Sutter  teacher,  gave 
'Tenmanship;*'  Miss  May  Kimball  gave,  to  a  class  of  twelve  begin- 
ners, a  skillful  lesson  in  reading  that  made  many  say,  *'I  wish  I  could 
have  been  taught  in  that  way." 

Miss  Brophy,  Miss  Donaldson  and  Miss  Parks  were  commended 
for  their  excellent  geography  methods.  Not  to  enumerate,  every 
teacher  gave  something,  the  quotation  roll*calIs  eliciting  many  mem- 
ory gems.  It  is  worth  reporting  the  hearty  participation  of  the  teach- 
ers. Supt.  Kline,  who  believes  in  tenure  in  office,  may  well  be  pleased 
and  may  promise  himself  that  next  year  these  teachers  will  do  even 
better.  The  exhibit  of  school  work  which  he  called  for  is  a  laudable 
feature  of  a  successful  Institute.  L.  B.  E. 


Plumas. — The  Teachers'  convened  at  the  Quincy  school,  Tues- 
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day,  October  22,  1895,  and  continued  four  days.     Supt.  Katie  L.  Mul- 
len presided;  Geo.  E.  Anderson  was  secretary;  A.  B.  Coflfey  and  Prof. 
C.  M.  Ritter  of  the  Chico  Normal,  lecturers.     Mr.  Coflfey  spoke  on 
Why  We  Are  Here,  Grammar  and  Composition,  History,  An  Address 
to  Parents,  Pupils  and  Trustees,  and  on  Tuesday  evening  he  delivered 
at  the  town-hall  a   lecture  on   **The  Fruits  of  the  Modem  Press." 
Professor  fitter  had  for  his  subjects:  The  Country  Schools,  How  to 
Make  Them   Better;   Arithmetic  in  the  Intermediate  and  Grammar 
Grades;  and  his  theme  for  an  evening  lecture  was  '^The  Trend  of  Edu- 
cation.*'    The  citizens  of  Quincy  thanked  Messrs.  CoflTey  and  Ritter 
for  their  instructive  discourses,  and  for  their  eflforts  in  behalf  of  edu- 
cation in  general.     The  other  topics  considered  were:  Primary  Num- 
bers, Miss  Mary  Schieser;  Primary  Language  Lessons,  Miss  Jennie 
Nason;    Attention,    W.  H.   Leek;  Composition  and  Literature,   Mrs. 
Susie  Stark  ;    Monthly   Examinations  and  Reviews,   Miss  Rosa  Mc- 
intosh; Oral  and  Observation  Work,   Miss  Ruby  Hickerson;  Disci- 
pline, Miss  Lillian  Langhorst,  Don.  R.  Jacks,  Walter  J.  Ford;  School 
Organization,  M.  P.  Donnelley;  Geography,  Jas.  McGregor;  Spelling, 
Miss  May  Abbott;  History,  Miss  Mattie  Haun,  Geo.  E.  Anderson; 
Drawing,  Miss  Margaret  Keddie;  Hygiene,  John  L.  Kelley.     The  dis- 
cussions following  the  reading  of  the  diflferent  papers  were  particularly 
interesting  and  instructive,  and  one  of  the  best  features  of  this  ses- 
sion.    The  instructors  showed  great  skill  in  conducting  this  part  of 
the  work.     Among  the  resolutions  adopted  was  one  for  the  establishing 
of  a  high  school  in  this  county,  greatly  needed  for  our  educational 
progress;  another,  that  the  instructors  be  requested  to  attend  our  In- 
stitute, if  possible,  next  year.     Supt.  Katie  L.  Mullen  said  in  her  re- 
port that  the  schools  of  this  county  are  in  better  condition,  and  making 
more  advancement,  than  in  any  previous  year,  and  that  she  finds  the 
teachers  thoroughly  abreast  of  the  times,  and  doing  their  work  ear- 
nestly and  faithfully.  J. 

Inyo. — The  Inyo  County  Teachers'  Institute  met  at  Independence, 
November  5th,  and  continued  in  .session  four  days.  County  Supt.  S. 
W.  Austin  deserves  credit  for  the  preparation  made  for  a  successful 
meeting  and  for  securing  such  able  lecturers.  P.  W.  Search,  of  Los 
Angeles,  entertained  and  instructed  the  teachers  by  a  series  of  interest- 
ing lectures  on  •*Tbe  Individual  in  Education,"  *' Educational  Econ- 
omy," and  ''Why  We  Should  Educate,"  besides  giving  us  many  help- 
ful  talks  on  **Motives,"  "Pupils— Lost  and  Found,"  and  "What  Con- 
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stitutes  Results.'*  Principal  J.  Walter  Morris,  of  the  Inyo  Academy, 
delivered  a  scholarly  address  on  **The  Ideal  in  Education.*'  State 
Supt.  Black  arrived  on  the  6th,  and  remained  to  the  end  of  the  session. 
His  presence  added  greatly  to  the  interest  in  the  meeting.  He  gave 
some  good  advice  with  regard  to  a  **  Course  of  Study,"  and  his  in- 
structive lecture  on  ** Education**  was  appreciated  by  the  teachers  and 
by  the  many  visitors  who  assembled  to  hear  him.  The  Institute  was 
a  decided  success,  and  each  teacher  returned  to  work  with  the  renewed 
zeal  and  encouragement  gained  during  the  week  of  association  with 
co-workers.  Education  in  Inyo  county  is  making  rapid  progress,  due 
not  so  much  perhaps  to  the  corps  of  competent  teachers  as  to  the  sud- 
den and  growing  interest  taken  by  the  patrons  of  our  schools. — Lilian 
E.  Shirley,  Secretary. 

The  Sacramento  County  Institute,  session  of  1895,  was  held 
November  25,  26,  27.  At  the  opening  session  State  Superintendent 
Black,  County  Superintendent  Howard  and  City  Superintendent 
Erlewine  made  addresses.  The  instructors  were  Professor  E.  E. 
Brown,  Harr  Wagner  and  A.  B.  Coflfey.  Many  of  the  teachers  of  the 
county  and  city  participated  in  the  exercises.  A  noteworthy  feature 
of  the  session  was  the  full  reports  by  the  local  press. 

The  program  of  the  Modoc  Institute  shows  that  County  Super- 
intendent Anna  L.  Williams  is  alive  to  the  demands  of  the  age  upon 
our  public  schools.  Modoc's  corps  of  teachers,  though  numerically 
not  large,  has  in  it  some  of  our  best  teachers.  In  fact,  we  have  ob- 
served that  some  of  the  most  eflfective  teaching  in  our  public  schools, 
is  done  in  such  remote  sections  as  Modoc. 


I  SAY  it  deliberately,  the  angels  themselves  could  not  arrange  the 
rural  school  system  on  any  other  line  than  that  of  grouping  them. 
The  vital  point  is  to  **group  the  schools  in  groups.'* — Dr.  J.  Bald- 
win, University  of  Texas. 


The  time  has  fully  come  when  the  director,  as  an  educational  fac- 
tor in  our  school  system,  should  be  carefully  studied,  and  something 
done  for  him. — American  Journal  of  Education, 


Freedom  and  rationality  are  two  names  for  the  same  thing,  and 
their  highest  development  is  the  end  of  human  life.  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler. 
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San  Jose. 


EJitor-iM-Chiey—RuoDA    MAXWELL.      Business  Manager— Qavli.    J.  Phiuppi.      Editorial  Staff— 
ESTBLLB    HOUtJHTON.    LiLY    SECKRST,     FaXNY    BURY.       Pedagogical    5/rt/?^— Xellb    Foss, 

Sara  Higby,  Cecilia  Hyndino. 


November  Graduating  Exercises. 


On  the  morning  of  November  8th  the  Assembly  Hall  presented 
an  unusually  festive  appearance,  the  occasion  being  the  graduating 
exercises  of  those  students  who,  having  finished  the  course  at  the 
Normal,  were  now  prepared  to  go  out  and  follow  their  chosen  voca- 
tion. 

After  Scripture  reading  and  prayer  by  Rev.  Author  Briggs,  of  Cen- 
tella  M.  E.  Church,  the  class  filed  past  Professor  Childs  and  received 
their  certificates,  on  which  diplomas  are  to  be  granted  in  January. 

The  address  of  the  day  was  made  by  Col.  Philo  Hersey,  ex-Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  who  impressed  upon  the  members  of 
the  class  the  responsibilities  which  would  fall  upon  them  as  teachers. 
He  urged  them  to  be  * 'doers  of  right,  rsther  than  fighters  of  wrong,'' 
and  also  brought  out  the  point  that  the  aim  of  the  work  should  be  to 
make  the  complete  man,  well  developed  mentally,  morally  and  physi- 
cally. At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks  the  school  sang  **The  Star 
Spangled  Banner,"  after  which  the  graduating  class,  consisting  of  the 
following  students,  received  the  congratulations  of  their  friends  : 

Estelle  Barrows,  Augustina  May  Clark,  George  A.  Clark,  Sadie 
E  Conroy,  Irene  Floy  De  Nice, 'Lorena  Edgar,  John  Hancock,  May 
Halloran,  Ivy  Eloise  Hooker,  Lizzie  T.  Ingalls,  Lillian  F.  Miller. 
Lulu  V.  Morgan,  Leo.  G.  Pauly,  Carl  J.  Phillipi,  Isabella  M.  Porter, 
Mary  Zmudowski. 

The  Relation  High  Schools  Bear  to  the  Normal. 

A  course  in  a  high  school  gives  an  excellent  foundation  for  the 
Normal  course.     Not  only  can  the  work  be  accomplished  more  satis- 


factorily,  but  a  number  of  standings  are  given  on  high  school  records: 
thus  the  Normal  course  may  be  completed  in  less  than  four  years* 
Graduates  from  accredited  high  schools,  who  are  recommended  by 
their  principals^^arg^^ranted.  standi logsjhat  amoun^to  three  hundred 
and  twenty  weeks'  work,  and  by  taking  four  recitations  per  day.tliay 
are  enableBToTcomplete  the  remaining  work  in  two  years.  Other  hjgli^ 
schooTgraduatesj.re  granted  standings  in  various  subjects,  thereby 
materially  shortening  their  courses.  The  following  is  a  list  of  sub- 
jects granted  conditionally:  All  Algebra,  amounting  to  thirty  weeks; 
all  Geometry,  excepting  ten  weeks  of  the  Junior  work;  all  the  13ook- 
keeping  work;  all  Language,  excepting  twenty  weeks  of  Composition 
in  Junior  A,  ten  weeks  of  Junior  Reading  and  twenty  weeks  of  Senior 
Grammar,  Students,  as  a  rule,  are  deficient  in  Composition  and 
Reading.  In  Science  a  record  in  Botany  is  granted,  and  one-half  the 
work  in  Zoology  and  Physiology.  Records  are  granted  in  Chemistry 
and  Physics  if  the  student  has  had  full  laboratory  work  and  submits  a 
complete  set  of  notes.  No  records  are  granted  in  Physical  Geog- 
raphy, Arithmetic,  Manual  Training  or  in  professional  work,  and  very 
few  in  Drawing.  Manual  Training  is  cot  taught  in  the  high  schools, 
and  the  students  are  seldom  proficient  in  Drawing:  Neaily  all  the 
History  is  granted,  but  none  of  the  Geography, 

The  granting  of  standings  to  high  school  students  is  the  work  of 
a  special  committee,  with  Professor  Childs  at  the  head,  This  recog- 
nition of  the  good  work  of  our  high  schools  %vin  certainly  be  an  in- 
ducement to  their  graduates  to  enter  the  Normal  school,  and  eventu- 
ally will  raise  the  standard  of  Normal  school  graduates. 


Alumni  Notes, 


I  Normal  Graduates  are  teaching  as  follows  : 

Helen  Sweet,  Feb. /  95,  Gaskell  District,  Hermitage,  Mendocino 
Co.;  h-  Millie  Burns,  April,  '95.  near  Callahans,  Siskiyou  Co.;  L.  E, 
Armstrong.  June,  '94,  Newcastle,  Placer  Co,;  W.  D.  Spencer.  June, 
'95,  Goodyear's  Bar  District,  Sierra  Co.;  Augusta  E.  Horstman, 
June,  '94,  Tenipleton,  San  Luis  Obispo  Co.;  Leona  L*  Lang,  June, 
'93,  Llano  District,  Salinas,  Monterey  Co.;  Dawn  L.  Winchester, 
Feb.,  *95,  Garey,  Santa  Barbara  Co.;  Grace  I.  Halsey,  June,  '95, 
Fink  District  School,  near  Reedley.  Fresno  Co.;  Agnes  Thompson, 
June,  '95,  Oak  Flat  District^  near  Paso  Robles,  San  Luis  Obispo  Co,; 
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Adeline  Becker,  June,  *95,  Jeflferson  District,  near  Santa  Cruz.;  Fred 
I.  Moore,  Jan.,  '94,  principal  of  Lake  School,  near  Lemoore,  Fresno 
Co.;  Daisy  Dietz,  June,  '94,  Petaluma;  Ada  Handy,  Feb.,  '95,  Coyote 
School.  Mendocina  Co.;  Lilla  I.  Todd,  Feb.,  '95,  Stockton;  E.  E. 
Brownell,  May,  '84,  principal  of  Mountain  View  School;  Lnlu  B. 
Davis,  June,  '94,  Ahwahnee,  Madera  Co. 


Chico. 


ROBT.  C.  FRENCH,  PRINCIPAL   TRAINING    SCHOOI*. 


A  new  departure  in  training  school  work  has  been  inaugurated  in 
the  training  school  of  the  Chico  Normal  by  the  organization  of  an  un- 
graded department  presenting  all  the  conditions  that  a  pupil  teacher 
meets  in  any  ungraded  school  into  which  he  may  go. 

At  present  there  is  one  school  in  this  department  numbering 
thirty-nine  pupils,  ranging  in  ages  from  five  to  seventeen  years,  and 
including  all  the  work  embraced  in  the  nine  grades,  primary  and 
grammar,  of  the  public  school  course. 

The  object  of  this  school  is  to  give  the  practice  teachers  actual 
experience  in  organizing,  classifying  and  teaching  an  ungraded  school 
before  taking  charge  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

Teachers  for  this  department  are  members  of  the  Senior  class, 
none  teaching  more  than  five  or  less  than  two  weeks,  thus  furnishii^ 
all  an  opportunity  to  have  one  period  of  teaching  and  observation  in 
the  school. 

A  great  hindrance  to  successful  teaching  in  ungraded  schools,  in 
which  class  exercises  are  arranged  for  all  of  the  nine  grades,  is  the 
multiplicity  of  classes  and  the  consequent  limitations  of  time  for  ac- 
complishing the  required  work  of  each.  In  this  school  the  difficulty 
is  obviated  by  grouping  the  classes  in  one  subject  into  the  same  period. 
Work  of  general  application  is  given  to  the  group  as  a  whole  and  drill 
work  to  sections  of  a  group,  while  the  teacher  is  engaged  in  giving 
special  instruction  to  another  section,  thus  economizing  the  time  of 
the  teachers  and  concentrating  the  thought  of  the  school. 

The  program  in  use  at  the  present  time  illustrates  this  classifica- 
tion, and  is  published  in  full  : 
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Program  of  Ungraded  Department,  Cbico  Normai.  Schooi.* 

A.  u. 

Opening  Exercises,,.., 9:cx»— 9:10. 

Primary  Reading... .,,.,., 9110— 9:4a 

r Primary  Number  Class] 9:40 

I.     Arithmeik  Period.      |  7th  and  Sth  Grades  }. . 

'i  6lh  Grade  f , ,.,.....        "* 

1  5th  Grade  J 10:35. 

Gymnastics , 10:35—10:45. 

(I.  Laneuage^  10:45 

I/,     English  Per  tad  A  2,  Reading     }>,............ „ ,  to 

(3,  Spelling    i la. 

Intermission , ,12— i* 

p.  M. 

I^iteralure.     School , 

f  Music — Mondays.*.,...... ..,....,.,...  . 

Drawing— 'Tueaday  and  Thursday..., ...,,.. 
Writing — Wednesday  and  Friday .*... 

Primary  Reading , 1:20  to  1:45. 

Technical  Grammar — vSth  Grade.. ,,„  I^5  to  2115. 

rrr     j^^        d       j     f  6th,  Tlh  and  8th  Grades ) „,...*. .     . 

///.     Ceog.  Period.  ^^^^^^^^  ) _ ;  2:15  to  »45. 

Science  School..... ,. 2^3  to  3:00, 

Opeoing  exercises  consist  of  the  reading  of  Bible  Stories  ar- 
ranged for  young  people,  concert  recitations  of  poems  sticb  as  Alice 
Cary's  '*Nobility,"  Holmes'  'Chambered  Nautilus/'  and  chorus 
practice  in  music. 

Primary  reading  includes  drill  in  phonics^  script  and  book  read- 
ing. 

For  Arithmetic  the  school  is  classified  in  four  sections.  The  sub- 
ject embraces  primary  number  work  and  mental  arithmetic,  black- 
board drill,  drill  work  at  the  seats  for  the  advanced  sections.  This 
work  is  arranged  so  that  the  teacher  has  the  preparation  of  the  teach- 
ing of  only  one  new  subject  each  day,  and  drill  work  on  what  has 
been  previously  taught  for  the  other  sections.  To  illustrate,  if  to  the 
advanced  section  a  lesson  in  interest  is  to  be  developed,  the  remaining- 
sections  are  given  drill  work  on  topics  previously  developed,  The 
next  day  a  new  subject  is  taught  to  another  section,  and  so  on— the 
drill  work  being  continued  with  each  section  until  the  subject  is  per- 
fectly familiar,  thoroughness  and  exactness  being  especially  desired. 

The  same  plan  is  carried  out  in  the  second  period,  which  is 
marked  English— which  is  arranged  to  comprise  language,  reading 
and  spelling. 

Under  the  head  of  Language  are  included  oral  and  written  repro- 
duction exercises,  information  lessons,   picture  stories  from  pictures 
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and  objects,  dictation  exercises  and  letter- writing,  the  object  being  to 
train  pnpils  to  clear,  logical  and  concise  thinking,  and  the  expression 
of  those  thoughts  in  good  English,  orally,  written  and  graphically. 

In  Reading,  '*Tom  Brown  at  Rugby"  supplies  the  reading  matter 
for  the  advanced  grades,  and  the  songs  of  ''Hiawatha*'  with  supple- 
mentary stories  for  the  lower  grades.  Special  driU  in  silent  reading 
is  furnished  by  geography  work,  and  the  required  home  reading  of 
some  complete  biography,  approved  by  the  teacher,  for  advanced 
grades  to  be  told  orally  by  the  pupils  at  some  designated  time.  By 
the  lower  grades,  ** Wonder  Book,"  Grimm's  and  Andersen's  "Fairj 
Tales,"  ''Seven  Little  Sisters,"  "Boys  of  Other  Countries, * '  "Robin- 
son Crusoe,"  Black  Beauty"  and  similar  works  are  read. 

The  aftemoon^s  work  begins  with  Literature  for  the  entire  school. 
Baldwin's  "Heroes  of  the  Golden  Age"  is  now  being  read  by  the 
teacher,  an  oral  reproduction  of  the  previotis  day's  reading  being 
given  by  the  pupils  before  anything  new  is  read. 

For  Geography  work  the  school  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the 
sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades  comprising  the  advanced  sectioD. 
The  older  pupils  are  responsible  for  the  collateral  reading  topically 
outlined  by  the  teacher — the  lower  grades  responsible  only  for  such 
points  in  the  teaching  as  may  be  indicated  in  the  text-book  study. 
By  this  means  the  lower  class  reap  the  benefit  of  the  readings  and  oral 
recitations  of  those  more  advanced. 

Science  work  is  given  to  the  entire  school,  and  embraces  the  study 
of  plant  and  animal  life  within  the  range  of  the  pupil's  observation, 
4ind  is  designed  to  train  the  children  to  observe  carefully,  and  state 
their  observations  in  clear,  concise  statements. 

The  value  of  this  work  to  the  practice  teachers  cannot  be  over- 
estimated, and  is  already  apparent  in  the  well -organized  schools  of 
those  who  have  gone  out  from  the  Chico  Normal  to  take  charge  of 
.schools  of  their  own. 

Other  schools  will  be  added  to  this  department  as  rapidly  as  prac- 
ticable. The  demand  for  Chico  graduates  who  have  had  the  advan- 
tages of  this  special  training  in  ungraded  work  is  already  greater 
than  the  supply. 


Los  Angeles. 


From  the  sunny  Southland  the  Los  Angeles  Normal  sends  greet- 
ing to  her  sister  schools  at  Chico  and  San  Jose. 
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The  Los  Angeles  school  opened  September  lotb,  with  nearly  five 
hundred  students.  During  the  past  half  of  the  term  the  work  has  been 
characterized  by  a  whole- hear  ted ness  and  an  earnestness  of  purpose 
that  is  tmly  commendable.  A  visitor  to  any  recitation  room,  from  the 
Senior  class  to  the  Junior,  is  struck  by  the  atmosphere  of  fraternal 
feeling,  the  bond  of  fellowship,  that  exists  between  teacher  and  pnpil. 

All  departments  of  the  school  are  in  excellent  running  order. 
The  recent  additions  to  the  Physical  Laboratory  promise  worlds  of  en- 
joyment to  the  students  who  ha%'e  their  course  in  Physics  yet  before 
tbem.  The  tables  are  modeled  after  those  in  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia,  but  are  superior  to  them^  in  that  cupboards  and  drawers  have 
been  placed  in  each  for  duplicate  apparatus,  sufficient  for  four  students, 
A  very  full  and  carefully -prepared  list  of  the  most  practical  as  well  as 
the  most  modern  apparatus  has  been  ordered,  aggregating  in  value 
$i,Soo.  In  addition  to  the  provision  for  each  of  the  ten  tables  are  sev- 
eral expensive  single  pieces  of  apparatus,  such  as  an  air-pump,  a  self- 
charging  Toepler*Holz  electrical  machine,  giving  a  spark  five 
inches  long,  a  magnetic  electric  machine,  a  spectroscope,  polariscope 
and  thermopile.  In  computing  the  pressure  of  the  air,  a  Forlin*s 
standard  barometer,  correct  to  one  five-hundredth  of  an  inch,  will  be 
used  ;  a  delicate  balance,  sensitive  to  half  a  millimeter,  will  supple- 
ment the  work  of  the  Harvard  balances;  to  measure  the  winter  rains 
a  Smithsonian  Institute  weather  gauge  will  be  used.  The  aim  in 
the  laboratory  is^to  work  by  the  collective  method — the  ideal  system 
— as  then  all  can  perform  the  same  experiment  at  the  same  time. 

The  Psychological  Laboratory,  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Dresslar,  is  continually  giving  forth  revelations  to  the  students.  With 
the  aid  of  recent  additions  to  the  laboratory,  the  department  of  Psy- 
chology will  soon  become  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  in  the  school. 

The  work  in  the  Gymnasium,  under  Miss  Sarah  Jacobs,  has 
undergone  a  radical  change  since  last  year.  Each  young  lady,  unless 
previously  excused,  is  expected  to  do  the  work,  and  none  are  allowed 
to  exercise  unless  they  wear  the  regulation  gymnasium  costume.  The 
basket  ball  fever  is  just  in  its  incipient  stages,  and  a  severe  attack 
may  be  expected  later.  The  only  treatment  tor  this  disease  is  to  allow 
it  to  run  its  course. 

Miss  Langhlin  has  an  excellent  exhibit  as  the  result  of  the  draw- 
ing students'  labors.  Drawing  is  supplemented  by  lessons  in  clay, 
the  modeliug  being  from  natural  objects.  The  Senior  class  is  doing 
pen  and  ink  work  in  historic  ornament,  the  Egyptian  and  Greek  being 
the  most  copied. 
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Seminary  work  is  being  done  by  the  Seniors  on  Tuesday  after* 
noons.     This  is  a  new  feature  of  tbe  professional  department-     The; 
have  discussions  and   illustrations  of  methods  in  leaching*  devoling 
the  time  to  practice  and  application  of  what  has  already  been  worked 
out. 

The  Model  School  is  in  the  charge  of  Sentom  for  three  periods 
each  day.  Eight  Seniors  are  assigned  to  a  grade»  in  which  they 
leach  for  ten  weeks.  That  dreaded  * 'first  day'  in  the  new  grade,  the 
day  of  shaking  and  quaking,  has  just  passed,  and  they  breathe  fredy 
again  until  February, 

Much  of  the  work  in  the  Middle  class  in  Phjrsiology  is  being  dooi 
in  the  laboratory. 

A  Glee  Club,  comprising  about  fifty  membei^  of  the  school,  has 
organized  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Rice,  It  enjoys  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  opened  the  evening  exercises  of  the  City  and 
County  Teachers*  Institute,  held  in  this  city  recently.  Another  mu 
sical  combination,  of  which  the  school  is  justly  proud,  is  the  quartc 
composed  of  the  Misses  Johnson,  Eva  Johnston,  Stanley,  and  Cald 
well. 

With  urgent  school  work  to  be  done,  little  time  is  left  for  social 
duties  and  friendly  iuterconrse  Occasionally  there  are  class  parties, 
very  informal  little  affairs,  no  '^outsiders'*  allowed,  and  the  warning 
bell  strikes  at  eleveu  o'clock.  These  gatherings  are  most  enjoyable, 
and  form  firm  links  in  the  chain  of  happy  memories  for  future  years. 

Tht  Norma/  Exponent  is  constantly  improving.  It  can  truly  be 
said  to  be  **  the  best  school  paper  published  in  tbe  State  of  California 
or  in  any  other  State."  Students  and  teachers  consider  it  a  privilege 
to  contribute  lo  its  columns,  and  each  issue  contains  at  least  one  arti- 
cle from  some  prominent  educator.  The  editors  of  the  paper  deserve 
credit  for  their  untiring  efforts  in  its  behalf. 


I 
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The  Senior  class  has  voted  to  adopt  the  Normal  cap  as  its  emblem. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  cap,  the  Maltese  cross,  originated  in 
our  school  during  the  Fiesta  held  in  Los  Angeles  in  1894,  and  has 
since  been  adopted  by  other  Normal  schools.  The  Senior  class  of  the 
State  Normal  school,  at  Greeley,  Colo.,  and  also  the  Cook  County 
Normal,  at  Englewood,  IlL,  are  wearing  the  cap;  and  it  seems  particu- 
larly fitting  that  the  Los  Angeles  students  should  follow  their  most 
excellent  example. 
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E  D  I  T  O  H  I  fl  11. 


Makb  your  arrangements  t^ow  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  in  Oakland,  Preparations  are  being  made  for 
grand  reunion  of  the  alumni  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  of  San 
fose,  Los  Angeles  and  Chico»  to  be  held  during  the  State  Association 
meeting.  Oakland  should  have  a  gathering  of  teachers  second  in  size 
only  to  that  of  the  N.  E,  A.  meeting  in  San  Francisco.  Come,  and 
add  to  the  interest  and  enthusiasm,  and  receive  your  share  of  the  in- 
spiration. 

The  morning  sessions  of  the  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  High 
School  building,  and  will  be  devoted  to  reports  of  the  Educational 
Council  and  of  the  Special  Committees  appointed  at  the  last  meeting. 
Afternoon  and  evening  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  Congregational 
Church,  and  will  lie  devoted  to  addresses  and  discussions  on  general 
subjects*  The  San  Jose  Normal  Alumni  Association  will  hold  a  recep- 
tion in  the  Crellin  Hotel  from  3  to  5  p.  m.,  Jan.  ist,  to  which  all  visit- 
ing teachers  and  friends  are  invited.  In  the  evening  there  will  be  a 
joint  reunion  of  the  San  Jose,  Los  Angeles  and  Chico  State  Normal 
Schools,  to  which  alumni  of  other  State  Normals  will  be  welcomed. 
The  Educational  Council  will  hold  a  session  for  organization,  Wednes- 
day evening,  Jan.  i.  Thursday  evening,  the  teachers  of  Alameda 
county  will  entertain  the  members  of  the  Association.  Friday  even- 
ing, Prof.  Joseph  Le  Coute  will  deliver  an  address  on  "Effect  of 
the  Theory  of  Evolution  in  Education."  Saturday  afternoon  David 
Starr  Jordan  will  deliver  an  address  for  the  California  Science  Associa- 
tion, subject,  ''The  Foundation  of  Belief/'  The  election  of  officers 
and  choice  of  next  meeting  place  will  lake  place  Friday  afternoon. 

The  program  will  include  :  "Course  of  Study/*  J.  W,  Liuscott; 
**Higb  School  Certificates/'  Fernando  Sanford;  '^Review  of  Report  of 
Committee  of  Fifteen,"  George  H.  Howison;  *' Remarks  on  the  Pro- 
fessional Course,"  Wayne  P.  Smith;  ''The  Poet  as  a  Pilgrim/'  Eliza- 
beth A-  Packard;  "The  New  Psychology  and  Its  Pedagogical  Signifi- 
cance," F.  B.  Dresslar;  "  What  has  been  Done  in  Manual  Training 
in  California  in  Elementary,  Secondary  and  Special  Schools,"  Walter 
J.  Kenyon;   "Manual  Traitiiug — Courses  Desirable  and  Feasible  for 
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SecoDdary  Schools/'  James  A.  Addicott  and  Walter  N.  Basb;  **Clsar- 
acter  of  Teachers'  Training  Demanded  for  Manual  Training  Work," 
C  H.  Keyes;  ^School  Supervision/' T.  H,  Kirk:  *' Ethics  of  the 
Public  Schools/'  P.  W.  Search;  "  Education  of  the  Human  Animal," 
Thomas  P,  Bailey,  Jr.;  '*  Hygiene  in  Education/'  T.  D,  Wood;  **San- 
itary  Construction  of  School  Buildings/'  J.  W»  McClymonds;  **  Hy* 
gienic  Improvement/'  Lucy  M.  Washburn;  **  Physical  Training  for 
Girls/*  Carrie  B.  Palmer;  *' What  Correlation  of  Grammar  and  High 
School  Work  is  Desirable/'  H.  J.  Shute»  Mrs.  J.  E,  Du  Bois;  *^  Out- 
line for  the  Observation  of  Pupils'  Processes  of  Generalization/*  Elmer 
E.  Brown, 

To  secure  the  usual  one-third  return  rates  observe  the  following 
conditions  :  i.  Get  from  the  agent  from  whom  you  buy  your  ticket 
to  Oakland  a  receipt  for  full  fare  paid.  2.  Get  from  the  person  to 
whom  you  pay  your  membership  fee,  a  certificate  of  membership,  and 
present  it  to  the  secretary.  3.  Get  from  the  secretary,  or  assistant* 
secretary,  a  railroad  certificate  entitling  you  to  reduced  return  fkre< 


I 


The  venerable  author  of  "America/*  Dr.  Samuel  Francis  Smilfa« 
died  in  Boston,  November  23rd,  By  writing  the  inspiring  hymn,  the 
singing  of  which  stirs  every  American  heart  with  patriotic  fervor. 
Dr  Smith  wrote  his  name  among  the  immortals.  Holmes  paid  him  ibis 
tribute:  '*His  name  will  be  honored  by  every  school  child  in  the  land, 
when  I  have  been  forgotten  a  hundred  years.  He  wrote  *My  Coun- 
try,  'Tis  of  Thee/  If  he  had  said  'Our  Country/  the  hymn  would 
not  have  been  immortal,  but  that  my  was  a  master  stroke.  Every  one 
who  sings  the  hymn  at  once  feels  a  personal  ownership  in  his  native 
land.     The  hymn  will  last  as  long  as  the  country/* 


Attention  is  called  to  the  article  by  ex-County  Superintendent 
G.  W\  Beattie  on  ^'Certificates  for  High  School  Teachers/'  This  ques- 
tion will  come  up  for  discussion  at  the  Oakland  meeting  of  the  State 
Association,  and  a  careful  consideration  of  Superintendent  Seattle's 
views  will  be  profitable. 

In  the  suit  brought  by  a  taxpayer  of  Rosedale  School  District, 
Los  Angeles  County,  against  the  county  for  money  alleged  to  h^ve  fl 
been  illegally  collected  as  taxes  on  behalf  of  Rosedale  School  District,  ™ 
Jto  pay  interest  on  and  provide  a  sinking  fudd  for  the  payment  of  school 
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boiKls  issued,  Judge  York  decided  that  a  county  is  simply  the  trustee 
for  school  districts  in  the  holding  and  disbursing  of  money  raised  by 
district  taxation,  and  that  such  funds  are  in  no  way  subject  to  appro- 
priation by  the  county. 


The  report  on  Course  of  Study  for  the  Elementary  Schools 
adopted  by  the  County  Institute  of  San  Joaquin  County  has  the  right 
ring.  It  is  progressive,  is  based  on  sound  pedagogical  princi- 
ples»  and  will  greatly  aid  the  Council  of  Education  in  preparing  its 
report.  This  report  is  just  what  might  be  expected  at  all  times 
from  a  county  that  has  become  one  uf  the  educational  centers  of  the 
State.  It  will  be  of  such  general  interest  to  the  educators  of  Cali- 
fornia at  this  time  that  it  is  given  in  full  in  this  number  of  the  Jour- 
nal. 

Governor     Budd    has   expressed 

some  strong  protests  against  the  prac- 
tice of  parents  availing  themselves  of 
the  State  Reform  Schools  to  get  rid  of 
a  troublesome  or  unruly  child,  when 
in  many  cases  a  good  parental  spank- 
ing would  ^satisfy  the  ends  of  justice 
a  great  deal  better  than  shipping  the 
youngster  off  to  a  Reform  School, 
there  to  be  the  companion  of  those 
older  in  crime.  The  new  reform  school 
at  lone  has  not  yet  received  much 
attention  from  the  general  public. 
Many  good  things  have  been  said  for 
the  older  school  at  Whittier.  Certain 
it  1*5  that  the  boys  attending  the  latter  are  so  well  satisfied  with  their 
treatment  that  there  aie  few  attempts  at  escape.  Legislative  corarait- 
tees  have  authoratively  spoken  so  well  of  Whittier  that  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  that  duty-shirking  parents  are  only  too  ready  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  child,  being 
reasonably  sure  that  he  will  be  well  cared  for.  It  is  this  disposition 
that  crowds  the  schools  and  increases  a  public  expense,  an  expense 
that  the  Governor,  who  is  pledged  to  economy,  would  be  glad  to  re- 
duce.    The  situation  presents  again   the  question  how  best  to  accom- 
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plish  reformation  without  making  the  process  so  delis^htful  as  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  applicants.  It  is  akin  to  that  other  question  of 
whether  it  is  better  to  severely  (and  repeatedly  if  oecessary)  punish  a 
pupil  in  school  or  expel  him  from  it.  Either  is  consider^  as  dis- 
gracing the  child.  Some  measure  of  public  obloquy,  it  seems,  should 
be  visited  upon  both  teacher  and  parent  who  would  thrust  upon  a  com- 
munity a  charge  that  is  especially  given  to  an  individual. 

In  the  suit  of  Principal  Burk,  of  Santa  Rosa,  to  compel  County 
Superintendent   Davis   to   issue   a   requisition   for   his  salary.  Judge 
Dougherty  decided  that  a  peremptory-  writ  of  mandate,  as  prayed  for. 
be  ordered.     Superintendent  Davis,  guided  by  the  opinion  of  the  dis-- 
trict   attorney  of  Sonoma  County,  held  that,  under  the  law,  there  is 
no  such   position  as  principal  or  superintendent  of  the  Santa  Rosa 
High  School,  and  that  no  one  could  legally  draw  a  salary  based  on  his 
employment  in  such  capacity.      Judge  Dougherty  took  up  the  case 
after  it  had  been  argued  at  great  length  by  the  attorneys  on  both  sides, 
and  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  attorneys  for  the  county  superin- 
tendent were  in  error  in  each  of  the  propositions  they  had  advanced, 
and  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  in   organizing   and   maintaining  the 
High  School  and  in  the  employment  of  Principal  Burk,  had  acted  with- 
in the  provisions  of  the  law.     The  main  points  raised  by  the  attor- 
neys of  Superintendent  Davis  were:     ist — That  the  State  constitution 
of  1849  did  not  empower  the  legislature  to  authorize  the  establishing 
and  maintaining  of  high  schools.     2nd — That  even  if  the  legislature 
had  this  power,  it  did  not,  in  creating  the  Court  House  School  Dis- 
trict (the  official  name  of  the  Santa  Rosa  city  district),  authorize  it  to 
establish  and  maintain  .a  high  school,  and   that  its  attempt  to  do  so 
was  unconstitutional,  as  no  corporations,  except  municipal,  could  then 
have  been  created  by  special  act.     3rd— That  the  Act  of  March  30th, 
1878,  to  re-establish  Court  House  School  District,  is  repealed  by  sub- 
sequent legislation.     On  all  of  these  points,  involving  as  they  do.  not 
only  the  question  of  salary  but  the  very  existence  of  the  school,  the 
judge  decided  adversely. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  N.  E.  A.  have  finally  and 
unanimously  selected  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  as  the  place  for  the  next  annual 
meeting,  July  7-1 1,  1896.  This  decision  is  subject  to  the  conditions 
that   the  Trunk   Line  and  Central  Traffic  Associations  take  official 
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action  by  December  20,  1895,  granting  round- trip  tickets  from  all 
points  ill  their  territory  for  one  lowest  first  class  fare,  these  round-trip 
tickets  to  be  good  until  September  i,  1896;  and  that  these  Associa- 
tions will  sell  to  members  of  the  N,  E.  A.,  at  the  close  of  the  meeting, 
tickets  to  all  points  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  in  Canada  at  the  lowest 
excursion  rates  for  the  round  trip.  Superintendents  Blacky  Foshay 
and  Riley,  Principal  Pierce,  of  the  State  Normal,  and  others,  made  a  gal- 
lant fight  to  secure  the  meeting  for  Los  Angeles,  but  the  majority  of 
the  committee  did  not  think  it  wise  to  hold  two  consecutive  meetings 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  The  '97  meeting  will,  undoubtedly,  be  held 
in  either  Los  Angeles  or  Duluth.  The  desire  of  the  committee  was  to 
hold  the  meeting  in  Boston  in  accordance  with  the  almost  unanimous 
wish  of  the  Directory^  expressed  by  letter.  It  was,  however,  impossi- 
ble to  secure  from  the  New  England  organization  of  railroads  better 
rates  than  one  and  a  third  fare  for  the  round  trip. 

The  Denver  volume  is  nearly  completed,  and  it  will  be  sent  to 
members  about  January  ist,  1896.  The  volume  will  also  contain  the 
proceedings  and  addresses  at  the  opening  of  the  Educational  Congresses 
at  the  Atlanta  Exposition,  October  25th  and  26th.  All  who  desire  to 
become  active  members  should  apply  to  the  secretary,  Irwin  Shepard, 
Winona,  Minn. 

iS 

The  Oakland  Saturday  Ni^hi  is  a  new- venture  in  journalism  by 
Miss  Mollie  Connors,  for  years  in  charge  of  the  drawing  department  of 
the  Oakland  High  School.  While  devoted  chiefly  to  the  chronicling 
of  society's  doings,  she  has  opened  a  department  for  education,  la  a 
recent  editorial  she  called  attention  to  a  practice  at  the  Stale  Univer- 
sity, namely,  that  of  having  Freshmen  classes  ta^jght  by  alumni  with- 
out experience  as  teachers.  Her  denunciation  of  this  is  severe,  and 
we  believe  without  good  reason.  The  practice  referred  lo  is  part  of 
the  system  at  Harvard.  It  is  a  common  one  at  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. While  it  might  be  desirable  to  have  a  teacher  lull  of  knowledge 
and  ripe  in  experience  for  all  classes,  it  is  pertinent  to  ask.  "How  did 
the  Professor  get  his  first  class?"  The  reference  to  the  practice  in 
the  lower  schools  is  unfortunate.  In  the  lower  schools  the  argument 
for  experienced  teachers  lies  in  the  plasticity  of  the  child's  rnind.  The 
University  does  not  deal  with  children.  Its  Freshmen  have  had  a 
high  school  course  or  its  equivalent.  They  have  had  the  discipline 
afforded  by  several  years'  study  of  mathematics  and  the  same  amount 
of  time  devoted  to  one  or  more  languages.     The  regular  teaching  force 
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being'  inadequate,  the  fellowships  are  made  available.  These  fellow- 
ships are  given  as  recognition  of  merit.  The  holder  is  given  a  small 
salary,  that  he  may  teach  while  pursuing  some  post-graduate  study. 
The  students  recognize  it  as  an  honor,  and  accept  the  situation  as  a 
matter  of  course.  The  young  teacher  is  put  upon  his  mettle.  He 
has  recently  gone  over  the  same  ground,  and  knows  its  difficulties 
from  the  students*  side.  If  it  is  allowable  to  put  training  classes  in 
the  hands  of  inexperienced  Normal  school  students,  surely  the  vigor- 
ous denunciation  of  the  university  plan  is  without  apparent  justifica- 
tion. 

The  Journal  sends  Christmas  greeting  to  the  school  officers  and 
teachers  of  California  and  elsewhere  who  have  been  its  friends  in  the 
past.  A  new  volume  begins  with  the  January  number.  When  the 
present  manager  took  charge  four  and  a  half  years  ago,  the  Journal 
was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  sixteen  pages.  It  was  felt  that  this 
was  due  to  the  State  of  which  the  Journal  was  at  once  a  beneficiary 
and  an  auxiliary  to  administration.  During  these  years,  we  submit, 
there  has  been  a  constant  disposition  to  meet  the  purpose  of  an  official 
journal.  It  has  not  been  lost  sight  of  that  such  a  journal  is  intended, 
primarily,  for  the  school  clerks  rather  than  the  teachers.  A  certain 
professional  pride  would  induce  the  progressive  teachers  to  subscribe 
for  some  educational  journal,  thus  returning  to  the  State  in  the  form 
of  increased  efficiency  some  compensation  for  salary  received.  But 
the  wisdom  of  the  unique  provision  for  an  official  journal  in  California 
lay  in  the  fact  that  the  unsalaried  chief  representative  of  the  school 
board  might  be  kept  in  touch,  first,  officially  with  the  head  of  the 
school  department  at  Sacramento,  and  second,  with  wise  methods  in 
teaching,  and  further  with  the  aims  of  school  management  and  the 
trend  of  educational  thought.  If  there  has  been  any  lack  in  the  com- 
munications from  the  State  department,  from  stress  of  other  duties,  or 
for  any  cause,  it  has  resulted  in  just  so  much  loss  to  the  great  body  of 
men  who  without  pay  serve  their  immediate  community  and  labor 
toward  the  great  ends  of  the  commonwealth.  At  the  Institutes  the 
State  Superintendent  and  members  of  the  State  Board  meet  the  teach- 
ers; the  only  opportunity  afforded  to  address  the  great  body  of  school 
officers  is  through  the  official  journal,  and  the  incentive  of  a  common 
^rest,  as  well  as  the  dictates  of  duty  prompt  a  ready  and  regular 
of  this  avenue  of  communication  and  help  whenever  other  claims 
allow.     The  school  clerks  look  to  this  source  for  instruction  in 
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their  duties.  Few  have  the  disposition  or  the  ability  to  master  the 
school  law  by  reading  it.  Lucid  explatiation  or  pointed  advice  on  a 
given  question  they  can  appreciate.  They  need  this»  and  under  the  law 
they  are  entitled  to  it.  Who  can  measure  the  profit  to  the  community 
at  large  of  such  a  training  school  for  school  officers,  in  the  hands  of 
one  whose  official  position  gives  his  words  the  weight  of  authority  and 
who  in  some  cases  stands  for  the  final  court  ? 

No  ONE  journal  can  combine  the  strong  features  of  several  that 
might  be  mentioned  :  T/te  Educational  Review  for  the  high  order  of 
its  articles;  The  A\  E.  Journal  of  Education  for  its  reports  of  teachers' 
conventions,  summer  schools,  etc.;  The  Popular  Educator  ^nA  kindred 
journals  for  their  helpfulness  to  the  teacher  in  her  daily  program;  The 
School  Board  for  its  information  to  school  officials.  Probably  the  Illi- 
nois Journal  oj  Education  approximates  most  nearly  the  happy  compo- 
site.  Friends  oi  each  of  the  others  may  criticise  the  last»  It  is 
easy  to  find  fault  with  a  journal  that  must  within  a  necessarily  limited 
space  cover  the  entire  field.  To  fill  the  various  departments  of  the 
Journal  with  readable  matter  in  quantity  proportionate  to  the  inter- 
est in  each  at  the  time  of  issue;  to  present  a  view  of  the  California 
field  with  its  devoted  laborers  and  faithful  administration;  to  instruct 
trustees  and  stimulate  teachers;  these  are  the  aims  of  the  Journax* 
To  better  subserve  these  ends  we  purpose  to  begin  the  new  volume  in 
January  with  a  larger  sized  number,  under  a  new  and  attractive  cover. 
Articles  have  been  promised  by  well-known  and  favorite  writers. 
Some  new  contributors  will  be  introduced.  We  acknowledge  our  ap- 
preciation of  the  support  of  superintendents  and  teachers  in  Ihe  past. 
We  ask  for  its  continuance  and  promise  to  be  worthy  of  it. 


SUPT.  P.  W.  Smith,  of  Placer  county,  has  had  the  proceedings  of 
his  annual  Institute  published  in  pamphlet  form.  From  it  we  learn 
that  the  Institute  recommended  the  adoption  of  vertical  writing  at 
once  in  the  first  three  primary  grades,  and  that  the  privilege  of  adopt- 
ing it  in  the  other  grades  be  optional  with  the  teachers;  also,  that  the 
First  Reader  should  be  completed  in  the  first  year,  that  music  in  the 
grammar  grades  should  be  confined  to  the  keys  of  C,  G,  and  F,  and 
that  the  system  of  semi-annual  examinations  in  the  schools  should  be 
continued. 


Many  Teachers'  Clubs  are  being  organized  throughout  the  State. 
The  Journal  hopes  that  in  the  very  near  future  all  of  the  6.000  pab- 
lic  school  teachers  in  California  will  be  ^rgaDi3^ed  for  mutual  benefit 
and  protection,  and  for  the  advancement  of  the  teaching  professtoo 
The  adjustment  of  some  of  the  most  perplexing  questions  aflfectiog  the 
welfare  of  our  schools  depends  upon  the  teachers  themselves,  and  it  is 
only  through  organization,  well  directed,  that  anything  can  be  accom- 
plished.    Speed  the  good  work  ! 

Thk  editor  of  the  PiMic  Schoi^i  Jmfnal,  in  referring  to  the  **I  told 
you  so**  criticisms  on  the  conflictioos  that  have  been  pointed  out  in 
the  reports  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  Committee  of  Twelve,  Committee 
of  Fifteen,  very  sensibly  remarks  that  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation 
that  so  many  able  scholars  and  specialists  are  studying  these  educa- 
tional questions  and  making  these  reports:  and  that  it  has  not  been 
supposed  that  the  several  committees  considered  their  conclusions  any 
more  than  merely  tentative,  and  the  best  they  know,  up  to  date. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  evidence  that  any  of  us  know  enough 
yet  to  justify  any  very  loud  cackling  over  the  eggs  that  have  been  de- 
posited in  the  educational  nest.  But  it  is  by  trying  to  realize  the 
ideals  we  have  that  higher  ideals  come  into  view.  We  all  assent  that 
these  committees  are  doing  God*s  service  in  gathering  together  the 
experiences  of  able  scholars  and  experts. 

SUPT.  J,  P.  Greelev,  of  Orange  county,  has  an  excellent  plan 
of  distributing  special  blanks  to  each  teacher  in  the  county,  giving  a 
list  of  questions  to  be  answered  in  regard  to  the  amount  and  character 
of  the  reading:  and  study  done  in  pedagogy.  Definite  answers  to  the 
questions  are  insisted  upon,  and  the  reports  are  bound  and  kept  for 
inspection  by  school  officers.  Supt.  Hyatt»  of  Riverside  county,  has 
enlisted  the  interest  of  all  the  teachers  in  his  county  in  the  revision  of 
the  Manual  of  the  Course  of  Study,  by  sending  out  a  circular  asking 
each  one  to  consider  and  be  ready  to  express  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Institute  such  changes  and  additions  as  judgment  and  experience 
may  suggest.  He  says:  * 'The  course  must  include  all  the  studies  pre- 
scribed by  law;  it  must  be  capable  of  being  taught  in  the  ungraded 
schools;  and  it  must  be  in  line  with  modern  educational  thought.  Now, 
how  does  it  work  as  it  is?  Is  it  tco  hard?  Too  easy?  Should  it 
consist  of  9,  or  8  years'  work?     What  branches  should  be  cut  out? 
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Wbat  added  ?  Which  studies  have  too  much  time  ?  Which  too  little  ? 
Would  you  like  more  or  fewer  working  directions?  What  commeuls 
have  you  to  make  after  teaching  our  present  course  ?  What  course 
would  you  select  as  smoothest  and  best  for  your  own  grades  ?  Let  us 
put  our  heads  together  and  try  to  produce  a  clear,  simple,  practical, 
coramonsense  course  of  study  that  we  are  sure  can  be  carried  out  to 
the  letter  by  every  one;  and  that,  carried  out,  will  result  in  the  great- 
est good  to  the  greatest  number;  and  that,  when  printed,  will  not  need 
to  be  changed  for  a  long  time.  If  you  have  opinions  concerning 
courses  of  study,  now  is  the  time  to  make  them  known;  changes  can- 
not be  made  after  the  manual  is  printed.'*  Supt.  Hyatt  also  has 
made  a  new  deparlure  by  sending  to  his  teachers  a  concise  statement 
of  points  upon  which  he  purposes  testing,  when  he  makes  his  official 
visit,  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  the  school. 


The  Fresno  Expositor  commends  Supt.  Heaton^s  suggestion  tfl 
the  Board  of  Education,  that  a  separate  school  should  be  established 
r  the  incorrigible  children  who  play  truant  and  demoralize  othet 
children  by  their  associations,  Supt.  Heaton  urges  that  this  claa 
should  be  required  to  attend  a  separate  school,  where  they  would  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  good  instruction  under  such  intelligent  restraint 
iis  will  exercise  a  reformatory  influence  upon  them.  This  plan  has 
n  followed  in  a  number  of  cities  and  with  good  results,  both  to  the 
troublesome  pupils  themselves  and  to  the  schools  which  their  inter- 
mittent presence  demoralizes.  In  addition  to  the  protection  afTordec 
the  regular  pupils,  the  segregation  of  the  incorrigibles  would  relieve 

I  many  teachers  whose  lives  are  made  miserable  and  energies  wasted  in 
efforts  to  benefit  unmanageable  pupils. 
i  — ^— 
DtrDi.EV  C.  Stone,  teacher  ot  elementary  sciences  in  the  San 
Francisco  Normal  School,  was  run  over  by  an  electric  car  in  Kast  Oak- 
land, December  ist,  and  instantly  killed.  He  was  one  of  our  pioneer 
educators,  and  has  been  prominently  engaged  in  educational  work  in 
California  ever  since  his  arrival  in  1852.  He  taught  in  Santa  Cruz 
until   18571  when  he  took  charge  of  the  Marysville  School,  where  he 

Eied  until  1 568.     He  then  accepted  a  position  in  what  was  thei 
1  as  the  Pacific  Female  College,  Oakland.     Later,  he  opened 
: 
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school  of  his  own  in  Berkeley,  In  1872  he  was  elected  to  a  positioa 
in  the  Girls'  High  School,  San  Francisco.  During  the  admin i&tratioD 
of  City  Superintendent  A.  L.  Mann»  he  served  as  deputy.  At  ibe  ex- 
piration of  his  term  of  office  he  again  entered  the  teaching  ranks,  and 
was  identified  with  various  schools,  generally  as  special  instrucior. 
His  is  the  second  death  during  the  term  in  the  San  Franct: 
Normal  School  Faculty. 


I^fficial 


Decemuhr 


S.  T.  B1.ACK, 
» W.  W,  Sbaman, 


Stiperinteudeiii  of  Public  Instruction 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  lastrucliot: 


[During  the  months  of  September,  October  and  November  Super* 
intendent  Black  has  averaged  earnest  addresses  to  two  Institutes  a 
week.  This  has  kept  him  so  busy  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  fur- 
nish any  official. — Ed.] 


^^m 


OUR  LIBRARY  TABLE. 

aOOKS. 

•'First  Year  is  French,*'  by  L.  C  Symus,  is  a  very  eas^*  book  for  the  uac 
of  children  beginning  Ibe  »l«iy.  The  first  ten  les'sons  are  object  lessons  a1>oat 
things  familiar  to  the  children;  in  the  eleventh  lesson  they  begin  reading  short 
stories.  The  book  contains  the  essentials  for  the  beginner,  but  is  not  loa<U  J 
down  with  so  much  matter  as  to  discourage  the  >oung  pupiL  American  Rook  Co, , 
New  York  ;  50  cents. 

Thk  edition  of  Cicero's  **ne  Oratore"  in  the  St udeat^s  Series  of  Latin  CUi»> 
sics  is  based  upon  the  text  of  Sorof,  with  some  change  in  ortliography  «nd  punc- 
nation,  and  a  few  slight  dilTcrences  in  reading,  Use  has  also  Vieen  made  of  the  in- 
troduction, which  covers  some  thirty-five  pages:  it  covers  the  bistorica)  features  of 
the  words  about  which  the  enquiring  student  v%'onld  like  to  be  informed.  Leach, 
Shewell  &  Sanborn,  New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago. 

An  easy  and  concise  method  of  learning  the  '^French  Verbs'*  is  given  bv 
Charles  P.  Du  Croquet  in  a  volume  of  forty -seven  pages.  By  this  method  the  tor- 
mation  of  the  teases  is  learned  by  means  of  the  stem  and  endings ;  also  the  prin* 
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ci pal  parts.  Drill  on  these  features  enables  the  student  to  remember  this  most 
difficult  part  pf  French  grammar.  Wm.  R,  Jenkins,  851  Sixth  avenuet  N,  \\\  35 
cents. 

We  call  especial  attention  to  the  ^'Natural  Music  Readers,*' just  published  by 
the  American  Book  Company  (see  ad.  opposite  frontispiece  in  this  number  of  the 
Journal).  Everything  m  this  series  of  music  readers  tends  to  impart  the  power 
to  read  vocal  music.  The  songs  selected  for  practice  are  strictly  educational  in 
character  and  offer  a  pleasing  variety.  The  general  plan  of  these  readers,  recog- 
nizing as  it  does  that  music  is  a  language  and  is  to  be  learned  just  as  any  other 
language  is  learned,  will  meet  with  commemlation  from  all  of  our  teachers. 

Professor  Arnoi^d  Tompkins,  author  of  ■*The  Philosophy  of  Teaching*'  has 
prepared  a  companion  volume  on  "The  Philosophy  of  School  Management," 
The  book  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  idea  that  the  fundamental  law  of 
school  management  is  the  law  of  unity,  and  to  the  exposition  of  tbe  process  by 
which  all  the  acts  of  the  various  factors  constituting  the  school  organism  are  to 
be  brought  into  harmonious  relations  in  the  working  out  of  the  ends  for  which 
the  school  is  established.  The  book  is  published  by  Gfnn  &  Co.,  Boston  and  New 
York. 
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f  There  are  750  volnmes  in  the  Orange  County  Teachers'  Library. 

Miss  Agkes  Stoweli^  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
Weston,  Or. 

George  W*  White^  A.  M.,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California. 

The  Thankssriviug  Day  football  match  brought  the  athletic  associations  of 
our  two  Universities  f[i,<xx>. 

John  Hancock,  of  the  San  Jose  Normal  School^  has  taken  charge  of  the 
public  school  in  Angels  Camp, 

Out  of  1,106  pupils  who  were  graduated  from  the  San  Francisco  grammar 
schools  last  year  S37  entered  hiKh  schools. 

The  enrollment  in  the  public  schools  of  Los  Angeles  has  reached  I2,6c9»  an 
increase  of  nearly  2,000  over  the  enrollment  last  June, 

The  Stale  University  grounds  are  to  be  improved  and  beautified  according  to 
plans  suggested  by  the  superintendent  of  Golden  Gate  Park. 

Governor  Bcjdd  appointed  J.  B.  Reinstein,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, to  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Regent  Ains worth. 

Will  S.  Monroe  and  Alex.  E.  Frye  were  among  the  instructors  at  some  of 
the  autumn  sessions  of  teachtrs'  Institutes  held  in  Massachusetts. 

i^lERCED  county  teachers  have  organized  a  club.  Tt*achers'  clubs  can  be 
made  a  powerful  lever  in  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  education. 

A  NEAT  periodical,  Thtf  Caif/ornra  Nfws,  is  printed  by  the  pupils  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind.     W,  A.  Caldwell  is  editor. 

The  new  Verde  district  school-house,  San  Luis  Obispo  county^  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  at  a  recent  entertainment  enough  funds  were  raised  to  purchase  an 
organ. 

SUPT.  HeatoNi  of  Fresno,  reports  the  city  schools  in  a  crowded  condition. 
Includiug  the  150  pupils  in  the  high  school  there  are  1,455  enrolled  to  the  various 
classes. 
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The  Philosophical  Uaioo  of  tbe  State  Universiu  have  secured  Profe 
son,  ol  Canada,  author  of  a  work  oq  MilJ  aud  Spencer,  to  deliver  a 
r4tli  next. 

The  Tulare  County  Institute  will  bold  its  annual   session  Dec,  ijtli  to 
The  instructors  and  lecturers  on  tbe  program  are  Harr  Wagner,  C   H.  Keyca 
A.  B-  Coffey. 

TliR  pupils  of  tbe  Pasadena  High  School  have  begun  tbe   publication  of 
per — Tnt  High  School  Item.     Tbe  school  has  246  pupils  enrolled,  a  gain  of  ■ 
r  last  year. 

County  Suft.  Bailkv.  of  San  Diego,  will  hold  several  local  teachers*  It 
tntes  in  December.  Tbe  teachers  from  neigbljoriug  school  districts  are  cajled  loget 
er  at  these  meetings. 

Dr.  Gilbert  and  a  party  of  students  from  Stanford  University  have  saite 
for  I*aiiama,  where  they  will  make  a  collection  of  birds,  mammals,  reptile 
and  marine  invertebrates  for  tbe  University. 

The  1^0,000  left  to  the  Physics  department  of  the  State  University  hy  ProfJ 
Harold  Whiting,  who  perished  with  his  entire  family  in  the  Colima  disaster,  will* 
l>e  used  to  establish  another  instructorship  in  Physics. 

Edward  Berwick,  of  Monterey  county,  has  addressed  a  circolar  to  County 
Superintendents,  suggesting  that  the  school  children  of  tbe  Pacific  Coast  be  en^'* 
listed  to  aid  in  circulating  a  petition  to  Congress  to  construct  the  Nicaragua  cana 

Thk  State  University  Experiment  Station  at  Berkeley  distributed  plants  an^] 
seeds  to  925  applicants  last  season.     Tbe  annual  seed  buUetio  for  '95  is  now  ready ' 
for  distribution.     It  describes  a  large  number  of  npw  plants  to  be  sent  out  upon 
application. 

StxTY'THRKE  Students  received  their  degrees  from  Cooper  Medical  CoUege* 
Dec.  5th.  In  tbe  graduating  class  weie  seven  ladies  and  one  Japanese.  President 
L*  C.  Lane,  M.  D.,  conferred  the  degrees;  Prof.  Clinton  Cushing,  M.  D.,  gave  the 
valedictory;  and  Horace  G.  Piatt  delivered  the  address  to  the  class. 

AT  THE  Thermo  Chemical   Laboratory  of  the  State  University,  txperimentsj 
are  being  made  to  determine  the  heating  power  of  the  woods  of  the' Pacific.     Sit 
ilar  determinations  will  be  made  with  regard  to  the  coal  and  oil.     These  result 
will  prove  to  be  very  valuable,  as  California  promises  to  be  rich  in  oil  beds* 

Elwood  Cooper,  President  of  the  State  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  claims  ' 
Iha    tbe  honor  of  the  discovery  of  the  I'edaha  Larifinalis,  which  has  proved  to  be 
so    valuable  in  horticulture,  t^elongs  to  Professor  Koebele  and  not  to   Professor 
Riley,  whose  accidental  death  in  Washington  was  noted  in  the  October  Journ a i«/ 

The  subject  for  the  next  debating  contest  between  students  from  the  StatCLl 
and  the   Stanford   Universities,  in  competition  far  the  Camot  medal,  will  be : I 
''  Rewimd^  That  the  present  total  division  of  legislative  and  executive  in  PVaace^ 
is  conducive  to  the  stability  of  the  republic.**    The  preliminary  debate  for  places, 
in  the  contest,  from  tbe  State  University,  will  take  place  in  Berkeley  on  the  ereti- 
ing  of  January  t5th. 

At  the  regular  meetings  of  the  California  Froebel  Society  in  October  and 
November,  the  questions  for  discussion    were  :   '*  Is  the  present  system  a  wise  | 
or  unwise  one,  by  which  assistants  in  the  San  Francisco  Free  Kindergartens  be- 
gin service  on  their  day  of  entrance  into  training  school  ?     (<i)  Is  it  wise  or  unwise  | 
in  its  effect  upon  the  children?     \b)  If  unwise,  what  may  be  substituted;  if  wise, 
'tow  may  it  be  improved  ?     {O  The  duties  of  principal  to  assistants.    \d]  Duty  ofl 
""istanls  to  principal  and  children. 

Professor  Ritter,  of  the  Biological  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Call- 
fomia,  has  arranged  for  the  annual  summer  work  at  the  sea-shore.     During  the  S 
past  four  years  the  search  has  been  carried  on  at  Monterey,  at  Humboldt  and  S 
down  along  the  coast  at  Catalina  and  at  San  Pedro.     With  Berkeley  as  headquar- 
ters, the  research  will  probably  extend  from  Monterey  to  Berkeley.     The  whole 
coast  is  particularly  rich  in  new  animal  life,  and   Eastern  scientists  are  greatly  ^ 
interested  in  these  explorations. 
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